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O BRECHT  (Ulric),  a  learned  German,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  family,  which  came  originally  from 
Schleftadt ;  and  had  been  raifed  to  nobility  in  the  perfon  of 
his  great-grandfather  [a]  by  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  in 
1604.  Ulric  was  born,  July  23,  1646,  at  Strafburg ; 


where  he  had  the  firft  part^of  his  education,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  learn  the  elements  of  the  fciences  at  Montbelliard 
and  Altorf.  He  inherited  both  the  inclination  and  tafte  of 
his  anceftors,  who  were  all  diftinguiflied  by  the  pofts  they 


held,  either  in  the  univerfity  or  in  the  fenate  of  Strafburg. 
The  ftudy  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues, 
were  almoft  the  firft  amufements  of  his  infancy ;  and  he 
learned  French,  Spanifh,  and  Italian,  by  way  of  play  or  di- 
verfion.  At  fifteen,  he  was  fo  good  a  rhetorician,  that  he 
was  ordered  then  to  compofe  and  pronounce  a  Latin  fpeech. 
in  public,  which  he  performed  with  univerfal  applaufe.  The 
method  preferibed  by  his  preceptors  was,  to  fuffer  him  to 
read  only  the  ancient  authors,  that  fo  he  might  draw  the 
principles  of  eloquence' from  Demofthenes,  Cicero,  Quir?- 

[a]  It  is  perhaps  Thomas  Obrecht,  remonies  ufed  by  him,  on  the  creation 
whole  inftrument  of  creation,  as  count  of  John  Crufius,  poet-laureat  at  Straf- 
Palatine,  may  be  feen  in  Selden’s  burg.  Here  alfo  our  count  was  a  pro* 
“  Titles  of  Honour  j”  where  there  is  feflbr  of  iaw  in  1616. 
a  curious  extract  of  the  forms  and  ce- 
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tlllan,  Longinus,  &c.  He  alfo  purfued  the  fame  plan,  m 
his  coiirfe  of  philofophy.  Plato,  Ariftotle,  with  all  that  we 
have  of  Pythagoras,  were  the  authors  which  they  put  into  his 
hands. 

But  the  principal  bent  of  his-ftudies  lay  to  jurifprudence 
and  hiftory  :  in  both  which  he  excelled,  and  filled  the  chairs 
of  both  in  the  univerfity  with  great  difirndion.  Yet  fuch  a 
multiplicity  of  feiences  did  not  render  his  ideas  confufed  ; 
every  thing  was  ranged  in  exa£f  order  in  his  mind  :  and  he 
furprized  the  world  not  more  with  the  prodigious  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  than  with  his  admirable  neatnefs  in  deliver¬ 
ing  it.  He  gave  an  account  of  all  ages,  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  them ;  and  of  all  laws,  as  if  he  had  been  the  maker  of 
them.  With  all  this,  he  fpoke  of  fuch  fubjedfs  as  he  knew 
beff,  like  a  man  who  fought  rather  to  be  informed,  than  to 
decide.  As  foon  as  he  had  taken  his  licentiate’s  degree,  he 
refolved  to  travel  abroad  for  further  improvement.  In  this 
view,  he  went  firft  to  Vienna  in  Auftria,  with  Mr.  Keler- 
man,  the  Mufeovite  ambaflador,  who  bad  taken  him  to  be 
governor  and  tutor  to  his  fon  :  thence  he  pafled  to  Venice,  in 
the  train  of  the  fame  ambaflador.  As  the  motive  for  thefe 
travels  was  not  a  vain  curiofity,  but  a  defire  of  knowledge, 
his  chief  pleafure  confifted  in  viliting  the  libraries  and  learned 
men,  wherever  he  came ;  being  himfelf  an  author  at  nine¬ 
teen,  when  he  publifhed  a  kind  of  ‘‘  Commentary  upon 
Scipio’s  Dream,’*  and  A  Diflertation  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  Civil  and  Political  Prudence.’* 

At  his  return  from  Italy,  bis  friends  put  him  upon  fettling  ; 
and  .accordingly  he  married  at  Strafburg  the  daughter  of 
Boeder,  the  famous  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  hiflory,  whom 
he  fucceeded  afterwards  in  thofe  employs  :  and  he  alfo  col- 
leded  the  mofl:  finifhed  pieces  of  his  father-in-law.  Among 
others,  he  publiihed  “  Animadverfiones  in  dilfertationem  de 
ratione  ftatus  in  imperio,  <$tc.”  It  is  a  concife  piece  of 
criticifm  upon  a  book,  which  had  made  a  great  noife  in  Ger¬ 
many  5  under  the  fiditious  name  of  Hyppolitus  of  Pierre  ; 
where  the  author  had  reprefented  the  power  of  the  Houfe  of 
Aultria  as  dangerous,  and  even  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the 
empire.  This  family  therefore  acknowledged  their  obligations 
to  Obrecht,  for  furnifliing  matter  to  vindicate  them  from  fo 
injurious  a  fnfpicion  ;  and  omitted  nothing,  which  might 
engage  him  in  their  intereff. 

Mean  while,  his  merit  became  fufficiently  known  to 
bring  him  a  great  number  of  young  German  gentlemen,  to 
whom  he  read  iedures  in  Jaw  and  hifiory.  This  employ  left 
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him  only  a  few  fpare  moments  to  his  own  fiudies ;  and  he 
never  thought  of  offering  any  thing  to  the  public,  only  as  the 
exigence  of  conjun61;ures  required  itj  or  in  compliance  to  the 
intreatics  of  his  friends.  As  he  underffood  medals  perfectly 
well,  there  was  prefented  to  him  a  very  curious  one  of  Domi- 
tian,  upon  the  reverfe  whereof  appeared  a  goddefs,  which 
he  judged  to  be  the  figure  of  Ifis  ;  and,  upon  this  occafion 
he  publifhed  his  Conje6lures,”  in  1675,  with  the  title  of 
Epiffola  de  Nummo  Domitiani  Ifiaco,”  After  this,  he 
turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  Auguftan  Hiffory,’^  with  the 
view  of  throwing  new  lights  upon  it  :  which  defign  put  him 
upon  colle6ting  and  ranging  all  thofe  writers  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion,  accompanied  with  notes  of  the  greateff:  moment.  Ac-  H'./lorl® 
cordingly,  the  piece  appeared  in  print,  under  the  title 
Prodromus  rerum  Alfatlcarum,'”  in  1680.  It  was  indeed 
only^an  introducfion  to  a  larger  work,  which  he  was  medi¬ 
tating  upon  Alface,  in  order  to  find  out  the  original,  the 
limits,  rights,  cuftoms,  wars,  revolutions,  See,  of  that  coun¬ 
try  :  a  mod  important  deffgn,  which  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
affde,  his  continual  employments  not  permitting  him  to  finiih 
ft.  Belides  thefe  he  printed  fome  particular  treatifes  by  en¬ 
gagements  to  his  friends,  as  that  upon  the  right  of  bearing 
the  ftandard  of  the  empire,  “  De  Vexillo  Imperii to  which 
honour  the  republic  of  Stralburg  claimed  an  equal  fliare  with 
the  dukes  of  Wirtenberg,  v/ho  were  in  pofleffion  of  it.  He 
publifhed  alfo  another  piece,  concerning  the  treaties,  which 
the  dates  and  princes  of  the  empire  make  in  their  own  names, 

De  Imperii  Germanici  ejufque  Statuum  feederibus  and, 
ladly,  one  more  upon  the  rights  of  v/ar,  and  the  guarantees 
of  peace,  <‘De  jure  belli,  &  fponforibus  pacis.^’ 

Hitherto  Obrecht  had  profciied  the  Protedant  religion  ; 
but  the  king  of  France  having  made  himfeif  mader  of  Straf- 
burg,  and  going  there  in  perfon  with  the  whole  court,  Mr. 
Pelilfon,  who  came  among  thefe,  and  who  was  acquainted  with 
Obrccht,  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  find  him  out,  and  to  dif- 
courfe  with  him  upon  that  fubjedt  ;  and  his  converfion  was 
completed  by  the  Jefuits,  who  were  edablidied  at  Strafburg 
by  Lewis  XiV  :  he  abjured  his  religion  in  1684,  at  Paris, 
and  put  the  indrument  into  the  hands  of  the  bi&op  of  Meau.v. 

Upon  his  return  to  Strafburg,  he  refumed  his  profeffion  in 
the  law  ;  and  it  was  about  this  time,  that  he  wrote  the  notes 
which  w’e  fee  in  fome  editions  of  Grotius,  De  jure  belli  ac 
pads.’’  In  1685,  the  king  of  France  nominated  him  to 
pre'ide,  in  bis  majedy’s  name,  in  the  fenaie  of  Strafburg, 
with  the  Cldc  of  prtecor- royal,  in  imitatio-ii  of  the  old  jR.omans  ; 
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and  from  that  time  Obrecht  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  public 
affairs.  The  judges  of  Strafburg,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Reformed  religion,  were  empowered  to  difTolve 
marriages,  in  cafe  of  adultery,  and  to  enable  the  injured 
party  to  marry  again.  In  oppofition  to  this  cuftom,  Obrccht 
tranflated,  into  the  German  tongue,  St.  Auftin's  book  of 
adulterous  marriages  ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  a  prohibi- 
bition,  upon  pain  of  death,  either  to  tolerate  or  folemnize 
the  marriage,  for  the  future,  of  any  perfons  that  were  fe- 
parated  or  divorced  for  adultery,  i'his  edi6t  was  made  in 
1687  ;  and,  in  1688,  Obrecht  tranflated  into  high  Dutch 
the  Treatife  of  Father  Dez  Primicr,  recfor  of  the  Jefuits  at 
Strafburg,  intituled,  7Te  Re-union  of  the  Proteftants  of 
“  the  Church  of  Strafburg  to  the  Catholic  Church.’’ 

For  the  refl,  although,  by  the  rights  of  his"*  praetorfliip, 
every  thing  done  in  the  fenate  mufl;  necefiarily  pafs  through 
his  hands,  yet  he  w''as  fo  expeditious,  and  fo  good  a  manager 
of  time,  that  there  was  fomc  little  left  for  his  ftudies,  which 
iVrved  to  him  as  a  refrcfhment  from  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs. 
The  firft  fruits  of  thefe  leifure  moments  was,  an  edition  of 
“  Dydlis  Crctenfis,”  with  notes:  it  appeared  in  1691.  He 
afterwards  intended  to  give  a  more  corredf  edition  of  ‘‘Quin- 

tllian,”  by  the  help  of  an  excellent  manufcript  which  he 
had  recovered.  Ke  hnifbed  it,  and  had  prepared  the  notes 
for  the  prefs ;  when,  being  deputed  in  i6g8  to  the  court  of 
France,  to  manage  the  intereffs  of  the  city  of  Strafburg,  the 
king  appointed  him  his  cominifrary  and  envoy  to  Francfort, 
upon  affairs  relating  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  duchefs  of  Or¬ 
leans.  lie  went  ihithu*  in  1700,  and  the  difcufiion  of  the 
law-fuit  was  not  the  only  thing  which  em.ployed  him.  In 
effeCf,  bcfides  the  difiiculties  which  were  to  be  cleared  upon 
other  important  points,  he  undertook  a  moft  arduous  and  in¬ 
tricate  talk,  in  iea:ard  to  the  eventual  fucceflion  of  the  duke 
of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  when  he  made  it  his  bufi- 
nefs  to  collecl;  all  the  pieces  that  had  been  written,  either  bv 
civilians  or  hifiiorians,  upon  the  fubje6t  of  eftablifhing  or 
regulating  the  rights  of  fucccffion  to  that  vafl  monarchy  :  all 
•which  was  done  with  a  deflgn  to  prove  that  the  pretenfions  of 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria  v/ere  not  well  founded.  See  the  title  : 

Excerptorum  hifloricorum  &  juridicorurn  de  natura  fuc- 
“  ceiHonis  in  Adonarchiam  Hifpania*,  menfe  Dec.  1700,’* 
in  4to.  Our  author  likewife  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  treatife  upon  the  fucceffion  to  the  duchy  of  Milan  : 
the  impreffion  of  which  waited  only  for  the  publication  of 
the  emperor’s  manifeflo,  I^aflly,  as  if  the  digefting  fuch  a 
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crowd  of  writings  was  not  fufficient  to  employ  him,  he  alfa, 
iinifhed  “  A  Tranflation  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,”  from  the 
Greek  of  Jamblichus.  But  as  all  thefe  things  could  not  be 
done,  without  even  trefpalling  upon  the  time  for  his  necelFary 
meals,  fo  his  health  became  unavoidably  impaired  ;  and  his 
fpirits,  exhaufted  by  fuch  incellant  labour,  accordingly  be¬ 
came  languid  and  finking.  After  he  had  palfed  fentence 
upon  the  rights  of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  he  ordered  him- 
felf  to  be  conveyed  to  Strafburg  ;  being  already  ftruck  with 
his  death’s  wound,  and  confumed  v/ith  a  flow  inward  fever. 

He  fatisfied  himfelf  at  firfl:  with  keeping  his  bed  by  way  of 
precaution  ;  but  foon  became  fo  much  weakened  by  an  in- 
creafe  of  fever,  that  it  was  necefl'ary  to  let  him  know  his 
danger  ;  and,  after  receiving  all  the  facraments,  he  died 
Aug. ^6,  1701. 

We  have  other  publications  of  his,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  the  chief  of  which  are  inferted  below  [bJ.  fie 
left  a  fon,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  was  26 
years  of  age,  and  fucceeded  him  in  the  poff  of  prietor- royal 
of  Strafburgj  by  the  appointment  of  the  French  king. 

{^b]  Difiertatio  de  abdicatione  De  verae  philofophiae  crjglne De 

Carnli  V.  imperatoris  j”  “  De  “  philof  phla  C'eltica  5”  De  extra- 
“  eIe£\ione  Imperatons  Romano-Ger-  “  ordinariis  populi  Romani  imperiis 
‘‘  manici  j’’  De  unitate  relpubiicie  “  De  ratione  belli  j”  “  Sacra  Ter- 

in  facro  Romano  imperioj"  “  ii>e  mini  5”  “  De  cenfu  Angufli;”  ‘‘De 
**  Clenodiis  S.  Rom  Imperii  “  De  “  legione  fuhninatrice  M.  Antonini 
“  legibus  agrariis  Pop.  Romani  j”  “  Phil,  imperatoris,” 

OBSEQUENS  (Julius),  a  Latin  author  who  flouriflied, 
as  is  conje6lured,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ho- 
norius,  about  the  year  395  ;  and  wrote  a  book  De  Pro- 
“  digiis,”  whence  he  is  thought  to  be  a  Pagan.  This 
work,  which  was  only  a  lift  of  fuch  prodigies  as  are  inferted 
in  Livy,  ends  about  the  year  of  Rome  743,  where  Livy 
ends  his  ‘‘  Decads  whole  words  Obfequens  often  borrows. 

We  have  only  a  part  of  the  work,  publilhed  by  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius  in  1508,  of  which  there  are  feveral  editions.  Conrad 
Lycofthenes  made  fome  additions  to  it,  which  were  publilhed 
with  the  text  at  Bafil,  in  1552:  he  marked  his  additions 
with  afterifms,  but  the  whole  was  publilhed  the  following 
year,  without  any  diftin(ftions,  by  John  de  Tournes.  From 
that  time  the  book  of  Obfequens,  and  the  fupplement,  ap¬ 
peared  as  done  by  the  fame  hand;  till  Scheffer,  in  1679, 
publilhed  an  edition,  in  which  he  printed  what  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Obfequens  in  the  Roman  letter,  and  the  fupplement  Bayieand 

-T  Di  •Ti>  ■' 
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OBSOPiEUS  (John),  a  German  phyfician,  was  born 
at  Brettin  in  the  Palatinate,  in  15565  and,  having  learned 
the  elements  of  literature  in  his  own  country,  hnlfhed  his 
education  at  Neuhaufs,  and  in  the  college  of  Wifdom  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  was  inftru<fded  by  Zachary  Urfinus. 
After  the  death  of  the  elector  Frederic  III.  he  went  to  Franc- 
fort  upon  the  Main  ;  where  he  was  employed  in  correcting 
the  prefs  by  Wechelius,  being  v/ell  verfed  in  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  for  fix  years  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic  ;  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs,  that  palling  through 
England  and  Holland  into  his  oVv^n  country,  he  obtained  the 
phyfic  profelTor’s  chair  at  Heidelberg.  When  the  Elector 
Frederic  IV.  went  to  Amberg,  Obfopieus  attended  him  in 
the  quality  of  his  phyfician  :  but,  immediately  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Heidelberg,  was  feized  with  a  mortal  diflemper,  of 
which  he  died  in  1596.  He  publifhed  feveral  pieces  of 
Hippocrates,”  with  the  Latin  tranflations  correcSfed,  and 
Remarks.”  He  alfo  publifhed  Sibyllina  Oracula,  with 
“  Catellio’s  verfion,  and  remarks  by  himfelf ;”  “  Zoroaftris 
‘‘  Magica,  cum  fcholiis  Plethonis  &  Pfelli  ;”  Oracula 
metrica  Jovis  all  printed  at  Paris  in  1607. 

He  had  a  brother,  Simon  Obfopaeus,  who  acquired  fome 
reputation  in  phyfic  ;  but  not  fo  much  by  writings,  as  by 
praiSfice.  He  was  alfo  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  died  in  1619,  aged  44. 

OCCAM,  or  OCCHAM  (William),  a  famous  fcho- 
laftic  divine,  of  the  order  of  Cordeliers,  in  the  14th  century, 

'  w^as  by  nation  an  Englifhman,  and  the  difciple  of  John  Ere- 
gona,  commonly  called  Duns  Scotus.  He  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Nominalifts,  and  acquired  fo  great  a  reputation  as 
Doaor-n-  to  be  intitlcd  the  Invincible  Dodfor.  At  the  folicitation  of 
vincibilis.  Michael  de  Cefena,  general  of  his  order,  he  took  the  party 
of  Lewis  of  Raviere  [a],  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Roman 
church  ;  and  wrote  Ifrenuoufly  againft  Pope  John  XXI I . 
and  his  fuccefl’ors.  "Fhis  bold  and  dangerous  ftep  brought  an 
accufation  againft  him,  as  well  as  againft  Cefena  :  who  were 
charged  with  maintaining,  that  neither  Chrift  nor  his  apoftles 
had  any  pofi'eftions  at  all,  either  in  common  or  as  private 
property.  This  doctrine  gave  rife  to  that  pleafant  queftion, 
called  the  bread  of  the  Cordeliers  ;  and  confiftcd  in  determin- 

r a]  Ti'UVemi'is  tells  us,  that  Oc-  and  my  pen  fhall  be  aKvays  ready  to 
cam  u'ed  to  fay  to  tbis  Prince,  “My  “  lupport  you,” 

“  Lord,  1st  your  fwoid  defend  me, 
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hig,  whether  the  dominion  of  things  confumed  in  the  ufing, 
fuch  as  bread  and  wine,  belonged  to  them,  or  only  the 
fimple  ufc  of  them,  without  the  dominion  ?  Their  rule  not 
permitting  them  to  have  any  thing  as  property.  Pope  Ni¬ 
colas  III.  who  had  been  of  their  order,  devifed  a  method  to 
enrich  them,  without  breaking  their  rule.  To  this  end  he 
made  an  ordinance,  that  they  Ihould  have  only  the  ufufrudl 
of  the  elfates  which  fhould  be  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
foil  and  fund  of  all  fuch  donations  fhould  belons:  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  By  this  means  he  put  them  into  poflefFion 
of  an  infinite  number  of  eftates,  in  the  name  of  the  church  of 
Rome  :  but,  for  that  reafon.  Pope  Nicolas’s  bull  was  re¬ 
voked  by  John  XXII.  who  condemned  the  ufe  without  the 
dominion,  by  his  Extravaganta  ad  Conditorem.”  He  alfo 
condemned,  by  another  “  Extravaganta  cum  inter,”  the  doc¬ 
trine-  concerning  the  polTeffion  of  eftates  by  Chrift  and  his 
apoftles.  Occam  and  Cefena  were  likewife  both  excommu¬ 
nicated,  becaufe  they  had  departed  from  Avignon  without 
the  Pope’s  leave,  and  had  written  againft  him.  Occam, 
however,  was  abfolved,  as  is  faid,  from  this  cenfure  before 
his  death,  which  happened  about  1347* 

We  have  feveral  pieces  of  his,  which  are  written  with 
much  wit  and  fubtilty.  The  Proteftants  fometimes  make 
ufe  of  fome  of  them  ao-ainft  the  church  of  Rome.  Melchior 
Goldaft  printed,  in  his  treatife  upon  monarchy,  413  queftions 
of  Occam  ;  and  a  complete  lift  of  his  books  may  be  feen,  by 
thofe  who  are  curious  in  fuch  things,  in  the  authors  men-  & 
tioned  below  [bJ.  LMyocai. 

[b]  Luke  Wading  in  Amal,  &  Trithcmuis  &  Rellarm'n  de  Script. 

Bibliorh,  Minorj”  Pitfeus  5”  “  Eccl.  &  de  Rotn.  Fontif.”  1.  iv.  c.  14. 

**  Spondej”  “Bzaviusj”  “Rainaldij” 

OCELLUS,  an  ancient  Greek  philofopher  of  the  fchool 
of  Pythagoras,  furnamed  Lucaniis,  as  being  a  native  of  Lu- 
cania.  His  anceftors  were  firft  feated  at  Troy,  but  in  the 
reign  of  Laomcdoii  removed  to  Myra,  a  city  of  Lycia.  Our 
philofopher  lived  before  Plato,  to  whom  Archytos  of  Taren- 
tum  wrote  a  letter ;  acquainting  him,  that  he  had  found 
fome  of  Ocellus’s  pofterity  in  Lucania.  He  compofed  a 
piece,  of  ‘‘  Kings,  or  Laws  and  Kingdoms,”  of  which  we 
have  only  fome  fragments  left :  and  his  work,  zTipi  rou 
or  the  Univerfe,”  is  the  only  piece  which  is 
come  entire  to  us.  It  was  written  originally  in  the  Doric 
dialecfby  Ocellus,  and  afterwards  tranflatcd  by  another  hand 

B  4  into 
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into  the  Attic.  In  it  he  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of 
the  world ;  and  at  the  end  gives  fome  rules  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  Ariflotle,  who  maintains  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion  with  our  author,  is  thought  to  have  borrowed  it  from 
him  :  which  is  confirmed  by  this  remark,  that  he  hath  fol¬ 
lowed  Ocellus  in  his  divifion  of  the  elements.  William 
Chriftian,  and  after  him  Lev*^is  Nogarola,  tranfiated  this 
work  into  Latin.  We  have  divers  editions  of  it,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  and  Gale  has  inferred  the  Greek,  with 
Nogarola*s  verfion,  in  his  Opufcula  Mythologica.  AmlL 

1688,”  8vo. 

OCHINUS  (Bernardin),  a  celebrated  Italian,  was 
born  at  Siene  in  1487,  and  firft  took  the  habit  of  a  Corde¬ 
lier  :  but  throwing  it  ofF  in  a  fhort  time,  and  returning  into 
the  world,  applied  himfelf  to  the  ffudy  of  phyfic,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  elfeem  of  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  afterwards 
Pope  Clement  VII.  At  length,  changing  his  mind  again, 
he  refumed  his  monk’s  habit  in  a  penitential  mood ;  and,  not 
content  with  this,  but  aiming  at  ftill  greater  perfedfion,  he 
embraced,  in  1534,  the  reformed  fedl  of  the  Capuchins.  He 
pra^flifed,  with  a  moft  rigorous  exa61nefs,  all  the  rules  of  this 
order;  which,  being  then  in  its  infancy,  he  contributed  fo 
much  to  improve  and  enlarge,  that  fome  writers  have  called 
him  the  founder  of  it.  It  is  certain,  he  was  made  vicar^ 
general  of  it,  and  became  in  the  highefl:  degree  eminent  for 
his  talents  in  the  pulpit.  He  delivered  hisfermons  with  fuch 
a  grace,  fo  much  politenefs,  and  fpoke  fo  copioufly,  that  he 
ravifhed  his  audience  wherever  he  was  :  and  never  did  man 
preach  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  as  well  as  with  fo  much  ap~ 
plaufe.  His  extraordinary  merit  procured  him  the  favour  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  who,  it  is  faid,  made  him  his  father  confefTor 
and  preacher:  and  was  thus  the  darling  of  both  prince  and 
people,  when,  falling  into  the  company  of  one  John  Valde, 
a  Spaniard,  who  had  imbibed  Luther’s  dodlrine  in  Germany, 
he  became  a  profelyte.  He  was  then  at  Naples,  and  began 
to  preach  in  favour  of  Proteftant  doctrines  [a]  ;  which  being* 
taken  notice  of,  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  at  Rome,  and 
was  in  his  way  thither,  when  he  met  at  Florence  Peter  Adar- 
tyr,  with  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  had  contracted  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  at  Naples  [b].  This  friend  perfuaded  him  not 
to  put  himfelf  into  the  Pope’s  power ;  and  they  both  agreed 
to  withdraw  into  fome  place  of  ftfety.  Ochinus  went  firft* 

[a]  Seckendorfs  hift,  Lutheranifin.  [b]  Martyr’s  life  by  Sincler. 

to 
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to  Ferrara,  where  he  dlfguifed  himfelf  in  the  habit  of  a  fol- 
dier ;  and,  proceeding  thence  to  Geneva,  arrived  thither  in 
1542,  and  married  a  woman  of  Lucca.  However,  he  did 
not  fettle  there,  but  went  to  Augfburg,  where  he  publifhed 
fome  fcrmons. 

In  1547  he  was  invited,  together  with  Peter  Martyr,  into 
England  by  abp.  Cranmer,  to  have  their  joint  affiftance  in 
carrying  on  the  reformation.  They  arrived  in  December 
that  year;  and  repairing  to  Lambeth,  were  kindly  received 
by  Cranmer.  They  were  entertained  there  for  fome  time ; 
and  Ochinus,  as  well  as  Martyr,  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
Canterbury  [c].  He  laboured  heartily  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
Reformation;*  and  his  dialogue,  upon  the  unjull  ufurped  pri¬ 
macy  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
Ponet  bp.  of  Winchefter,  and  publiflied  in  1549.  But, 
upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  being  forced,  as  well  as 
Martyr,  to  leave  England,  he  retired  to  Strafburg  with  that 
friend,  where  they  arrived  in  1553.  From  this  city  Ochinus 
u'ent  to  Bafil,  and  was  called  thence  in  1555  to  Zurich,  to 
be  minifter  of  an  Italian  church  which  was  gathering  there, 
This  church  confided  of  fome  refugees  from  Locarno,  one  of 
the  four  bailiwicks  which  the  Switzers  pofTefs  in  Italy  ;  they 
being  hindered  from  the  public  exercife  of  the  Reformed  reli¬ 
gion,  by  the  oppofition  of  the  Popifh  Cantons.  Ochinus 
made  no  difficulty  to  fubfcribe  the  articles  of  faith  agreed 
upon  by  the  church  of  Zurich,  and  met  in  that  city  vvith 
Bullinger,  who  proved  a  very  good  friend  to  him.  Pie  go¬ 
verned  this  Italian  church,  till  1563  ;  when  he  was  baniOied 
thence  by  the  magiftrates  of  the  town,  on  account 
of  fome  dialogues  he  publifhed,  wherein  he  maintained  the 
dodtrine  of  Polygamy  [d].  From  Zurich  he  went  to  Bafii ; 
but,  not  being  fufFered  today  there,  he  fled  in  great  didrefs 
into  Moravia,  where  he  fell  in  v/ith  the  Socinians,  and  joined 
them.  Staniflaus  Lubienietflci,  the  great  patron  of  this  fedf, 
gives  the  following  account  of  his  lad  days,  in  his  “  Hid. 

Reformat,  Polon.”  Ochinus,  fays  he,  retired  into  Mora¬ 
via,  and  into  Poland,  and  even  there  he  was  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  Calvin’s  letters.  He  returned  into  Moravia,  after 
king  Sigifmund’s  edied ;  who,  in  1564,  punifhed  with 
banidiment  all  thofe  that  were  called  Tritheids,  Atheids,  &c, 

fc]  So  fays  Wood,  Athen.  Oxon.  widower  of  76  years  of  age;  and  (o 
but  it  refts  folely  on  his  authority,  fo  could  hardly  have  any  perfonal  motive, 
far  as  we  know.  as  was  imputed  to  him,  for  defiring 

[n]  Dialog,  the  zift.-— When  he  Polygamy  to  be  tolerated, 
pu'bliihed  thefe  dialogues,  he  was  a 

Some 
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Some  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  keep  him  in  Poland  ;  but  he 
anfvvered,  that  men  mulb  obey  the  magiflrates,  and  that  he 
would  obey  them,  even  were  he  to  die  among  the  wolves  in 
the  woods.  During  his  travels,  he  fell  fick  of  the  plague  at 
Pinckfow,  and  received  there  all  poflible  offices  of  kindnefs 
from  one  of  the  brethren,  named  Philippovius.  His  daughter 
and  two  fons,  whom  he  carried  along  v/ith  him,  died  of  the 
plague  ;  but  he  had  buried  his  wife,  before  he  had  left  Zurich. 
As  for  himfelf,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Moravia,  and 
within  three  weeks  died  at  Slakow,  in  1564,  aged  77. 

His  charadler  is  varioufly  reprefented  by  different  authors, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  fince  men  like  him  have 
all  manner  of  things,  good  and  bad,  faid  and  written  of 
them,  by  fomebody  or  other.  Bayle  obferves,  that  the 
confeffion  he  made  publicly,  on  the  change  of  his  religion, 
is  remarkable.  He  acknowledged,  in  a  preface,  that  if  he 
could  have  continued,  without  danger  of  his  life,,  to  preach 
the  truth,  after  the  manner  he  had  preached  it  for  fome 
years,  he  would  never  have  laid  down  the  habit  of  his 
order;  but,  as  he  did  not  find  within  himfelf  that  courage 
which  is  requifite  to  undergo  martyrdom,  he  took  fandfuary 
in  a  Protefiant  country.  His  writings  are  rather  numerous, 
than  bulky.  The  “  Dialogues’*  have  been  mentioned  : 
there  are  “  Italian  Sermons,”  in  4  vols.  printed  1543;  an 
Italian  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  Siena,  containing  an  Ac- 
count  of  his  Faith  and  Dodirine;”  another  Letter  to 
Mutio  of  Juftinopolis,  containing  The  reafon  of  his  de- 
parture  from  Italy  Sermons  upon  St.  Paul’s  Epiftle 
to  the  Galatians,’.’  in  Italian ;  ‘‘  An  Expofition  of  St. 
Paul’s  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,”  in  Italian ;  “  Apologues 
againft  the  Abufes,  Errors,  &c.  of  the  Papal  Synagogue, 
their  Priefts,  Monks,  &c.”  in  Italian,  and  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Caftalio ;  as  were  his  Dialogues,”  See, 
See, 

OCKLEY  (Simon),  an  eminent  Orientalift,  and  pro- 
feflbr  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge,  was  of  a  gentleman’s  fitmily 
at  Great  Ellingham  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  lived  ; 
but  was  accidentally  born  at  Exeter,  in  1678.  After  a 
proper  foundation  laid  in  fchool-learning,  he  was  fent,  in 
1693,  to  CLieen’s  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  foon 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  great  quicknefs  of  parts,  as  well  as 
(what  do  not  always  accompany  them)  intenfe  application 
to  literature  ;  to  the  Oriental  languages  more  particularly, 
for  his  uncommon  ftcill  in  which  he  afterwards  became 

i  famous. 
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famous.  He  took  at  the  ufual  time  the  degrees  In  arts, 
and  that  of  batchelor  in  divinity.  Having  taken  orders 
alfo,  he  was,  in  1705,  through  the  interefl:  of  Simon  Pa¬ 
trick  bifhop  of  Ely,  prefented  by  Jefus  College  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavefey  in  that  county;  and,  in 
17 1 1,  chofen  Arabic  profelTor  of  the  univerfity.  Thefe 
preferments  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened 
at  Swavefey,  Aug.  g,  1720  ;  immaturely  to  himfelf,  but 
more  fo  to  his  family. 

Ockley  had  the  culture  of  Oriental  learning  very  much 
at  heart ;  and  the  feveral  publications  which  he  made  'were 
intended  fblely  to  promote  it.  In  1706,  he  printed  at 
Cambridge  an  ufeful  little  book,  intituled,  Introdu^SIio  ad 
linguas  orientales,  in  qua  iis  difeendis  via  munitiir,  et 
‘‘  eaRim  ufus  oftenditur.  Accedit  ' index  auclorum,  tarn 
illorum,  quorum  in  hoc  libello  mentio  fit,  quam  aliorum, 
qui  harum  rerum  ftudiofis  ufui  efl'e  poffint.'’’  Prefixed  is 
a  dedication  to  his  friend  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  and  a  preface  ad- 
drefl'ed  to 'the  yuventus  Academica^  whom  he  labours  to 
excite  by  various  arguments  to  the  purfuit  of  Orieiital 
learning;  alluring  them  in  general,  that  no  man  ever  was, 
or  ever  will  be,  truly  great  in  divinity,  without  at  leaii: 
fome  portion  of  fkill  in  it :  “  Orientalia  fludia,  fine  quorum 
aliquali  faltem  peritia  nemo  unquam  in  thcologia  vcrc 
magnus  evafit,  imo  nunquam  evafurus  efl.”  Ehere  is  a 
chapter  in  this  work,  relating  to  the  famous  controverfy 
betw'een  Buxtorf  and  Capellus,  upon  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  points,  where  Ockley  profelles  to  think  with 
Buxtorf,  who  contended  for  it:  but  the  reader  may  be 
pleafed  to  know,  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  opinion, 
and  went  over  to  Capellus,  although  he  had  not  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  publicly  declaring  it.  And  indeed  it  is  plain, 
from  his  manner  of  clohng  that  chapter  upon  the  point«^, 
that  he  was  then  far  enough  fromi  having  any  fettled  per- 
fuafion  about  them :  “  his  in  prasfentia  aflenrior  ;  nolo 

tamen  aliquid  temere  affirmare,  quod,  fi  poilhac  lenten- 
tiam  meam  mutare  mihi  vifum  fuerit,  nollem  ut  quifpiam 
ea  qu2E  hie  fcripfi  mihi  exprobret.’^ 

In  1707,  he  publifhed  in  i2mc,  from  the  Italian  of  I>ca 
Modena,  a  Venetian  Rabbi,  “  The  Hiflory  of  the  prefent 
Jews  throughout  the  world;  being  an  ample  though 
‘‘  iuccindl  account  of  their  cufloms,  ceremonies,  and 
“  manner  of  living  at  this  time:”  to  wiiich  is  (ubjoined  a 
‘‘  Supplement  concerning  the  Carrai.tes  and  Samaritans, 
from  the  French  of  Father  Simon.”  lu  1708,  a 

little 
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little  curious  book  intituled,  “  I'he  Improvement  oi 
“  human  Reafon,  exhibited  in  the  life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan,. 
written  above  500  years  ago  by  Abu  Jaafar  Ebn 
Tophail:”  tranllated  from  the  Arabic,  and  illuftrated 
with  figures,  8vo.  The  dehgn  of  the  author,  who  was  a 
Mahometan  philofopher,  is  to  flievv,  how  human  reafon 
may,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  arrive  at  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  things,  and  from  thence  to  fupernatural,. 
and  particularly  the  knowledge  of  God  and  a  future  ftate  : 
the  defign  of  the  tranflator,  to  give  thofe,  who  might  be 
unacquainted  with  it,  a  fpecimen  of  the  genius  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  philofophers,  and  to  excite  young  fcho.lars  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  eaflern  authors  [a].  7'his  was  the  point  our  Rabbi 
had  conftantly  in  view ;  and  therefore,  in  his  “  Oratio 
“  Inauguralis”  for  the  profeflbrfhip,  it  was  with  no  fmall 
pleafure,  as  we  may  imagine,  that  he  infifled  upon  the 
beauty,  copioufnefs,  and  antiquity  of  the  Arabic  tongue 
in  particular,  and  upon  the  ufe  of  Oriental  learning  in 
general ;  and  that  he  dwelt  upon  the  praifes  of  Erpenius, 
Golius,  Pocock,  Herbelot,  and  all  who  had  any  ways 
contributed  to  promote  the  ffudy  of -it.  In  17 13,  his  name 
appeared  to  a  little  book  with  this  title,  ‘‘  An  Account  of 
South- Weft  Barbary,  containing  what  is  moft  remark- 
“  able  in  the  Territories  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco  ; 

written  by  a  Perfon  who  had  been  a  Slave  there  a  con- 
‘‘  fiderable  Time,  and  publilhed  from  his  authentic  Manu- 
fcript  :  to  which  are  added,  two  Letters  ;  one  from  the 
prelent  King  of  Morocco  to  Colonel  Kirk,  the  other  to 
Sir  Cloudelly  Shovell,  with  Sir  Cloudelly’s  Anfwer,  &c.” 
8 VO.  While  we  are  enumerating  thefe  Imall  publications 
of  the  profeflbr,  it  will  be  but  proper  to  mention  twm  fer- 
mons  :  one  “  Upon  the  Dignity  and  Authority  of  the 
‘‘  Chriftian  Priefthood,”  preached  at  Ormond  chapel,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1710  ;  another,  “  Upon  the  Neceftity  of  inftrucf- 
“  ing  Children  in  the  Scriptures,”  at  St.  Ives  in  Hunting- 
tonfhire,  1 713.  To  thefe  we  muft  add  a  new  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  fecond  “  Apocryphal  Book  of  Efdras”  from  the 
Arabic  vcrfion  of  it,  as  that  v/hich  we  have  in  our  com¬ 
mon  Bibles  is  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  1716.  Mr*  Whifton, 
we  are  told  [bJ,  was  the  perfon  Vv'ho  employed  him  in  this 

[a]  See  article  JAAPHAR  EEN  ‘‘  cryphal  Boiik  under  that  name, 

'lOPHAlL.  “  and  (he  variations  of  the  Arabic 

[e]  See  the  preface  to  “  a n  Fpifto-  “  Copy  from  tire  Latin,”  &c.  By 

iary  Dilcourle  concerning  the  Books  Francis  Lee,  M.  D.  author  of  th^ 

of  E/ra,  genuine  and  fpurious  j  but  “  I-liftory  rvlgataiiirm.*’  Svo. 
uioie  particularly  the  fecond  Apo- 
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tranflation,  upon  a  ftrong  fufpicion,  that  it  muft  needs  make 
for  the  Arian  caufc  he  was  then  reviving  ;  and  he,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  publifhed  it  in  one  of  iiis  volumes  of  P'rlmi- 
tive  Chriftianity  Revived.”  Ockley,  however,  was 
firmly  of  opinion,  that  it  could  ferve  nothing  at  all  to  his 
purpofe ;  as  appears  from  a  printed  letter  of  his  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Thirlby,  in  which  are  the  follov/ing  words  : 
“  You  £h.all  have  my  ‘  Efdras’  in  a  little  time  ^  200  of 
which  I  referved,  when  Mr.  Whifton  reprinted  his, 
‘‘  purely  upon  this  account,  becaufe  I  was  loth,  that  any 
thing  with  my  name  to  it  fliould  be  extant  only  in  his 
heretical  volumes.  I  only  flay,  till  the  learned  author 
“  of  the  ^  Hiffory  of  Montanifm’  has  finifhed  a  differta- 
tion  which  he  has  promifed  me  to  prefix  to  that 
‘‘  book  [c].”  A  learned  Letter  of  Ockley’s  to  Mr.  W. 
Wotton  is  printed  among  the  ‘‘  Mifcellaneous  Tradls  of  Mr. 
Bowyer,  1784.” 

But  the  moll  confiderable  by  far  of  all  the  profefTor’s  per  ¬ 
formances  is,  The  Hiflory  of  the  Saracens;”  begun 
from  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  Saracenical 
empire,  which  happened  in  632,  and  carried  down  through 
a  fucceflion  of  Caliphs  to  705.  This  Hiffory,”  which 
illuflrates  the  religion,  rites,  cufloms,  and  manner  of  living 
of  that  warlike  people,  is  very  curious  and  entertaining ; 
and  the  public  were  much  obliged  to  Ockley  for  it  :  for 
he  was  at  vafl  pains  in  collecling  materials  from  the  mofl 
authentic  Arabic  authors,  efpecially  manuferipts,  not 
hitherto  publifhed  in  any  European  language;  and  for  that 
purpofe  refided  a  long  time  at  Oxford,  to  be  near  the  Bodleian 
Jibrary,  where  thofe  manuferipts  were  repofited.  It  is  in 
2  vols.  8vo;  the  firft  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1708,  the 
fecond  in  1718  ;  and  both  were  foon  after  republifhed.  A 
third  edition  was  printed  in  the  fame  fize  at  Cambridge  in 
^757  >  which  is  prefixed,  “  An  Account  of  the  Arabians 
or  Saracens,  of  the  Life  of  Mahomet,  and  the  Mahome- 
‘‘  tan  Religion,  by  a  learned  Hand  :”  that  is,  by  the  learned 
Dr.  Long,  mafter  of  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ockley  was  one  of  thofe  unfortunate 
perfons,  whom  Pierius  Valerianus  would  have  recorded, 
in  his  book  “  De  infelicitate  literatorum.”  In  his  “  Inau- 
gural  Oration,”  printed  in  17H,  he  calls  fortune 

[c]  This  letter,  dated  Oct.  the  “  Manuferipts  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
J5tb,  Ilia,  is  intituled,  An  Ac-  “  controverted  between  Dr.  Grabeand 
count  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabicic  “  Mr.  Whift-un,*’  I7ii,  8vo. 
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fica  and  never ca^  fpeaks  of  mor daces  cures  as  things  long 
familiar  to  him  ;  and,  in  Dec.  1717,  we  find  him  actually 
under  confinement :  for,  in  the  introdiiclion  to  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  Saracenical  Hiflory,^’  he  not  only  tells  us 
fo,  but  even  floically  dates  from  Cambridge  caftle.  What 
are  we  to  think  of  our  learned  profefTor  ?  Shall  we  fay  of 
him  as  Seneca  faid  of  S-ocrates,  that  ‘‘  by  entering  a  prifon, 
‘‘  he  took  ignominy  from  the  place ;  and  that  no  place 
could  feem  a  prlfon  while  fuch  a  man  was  in  it  We 
ivill  not  foar  fo  high.  We  will  only  obferve,  that,  being 
married  very  young,  he  was  encumbered  with  a  family 
early  in  life  ;  that  his  preferment  in  the  church  was  not 
anfwerable  to  his  reputation  as  a  fcholar.;  that  his  patron 
the  earl  of  Oxford  fell  into  difo^race,  when  he  v/anted  him 
moft  ;  and  laflly,  for  we  muft  not  omit  to  note  it,  that  he 
had  fome  (hare  of  that  common  infirmity  among  the  learned, 
which  makes  them  negligent  of  ceconomy,  and  a  prudent 
tial  regard  to  outward  things,  without  which  however  all 
the  wit,  and  all  the  learning  in  the  w'orld,  will  but  ferve  to 
render  a  man  the  more  miferable. 

As  to  his  literary  character,  which  is  the  chief  point  we 
have  to  do  with,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  extremely  well 
fkilled  in  all  the  ancient  languages,  and  particularly  the 
Oriental  •  fo  that  the  very  learned  Reland  thought  it  not 
too  much  to  declare,  that  he  v/as  “  vir,  fi  quis  alius,  ha- 
rum  literarum  peritus.”  He  was  likevvofe  very  knowing 
in  modern  languages,  as  in  the  French,  Spanifli,  Italian, 
&c.  and,  upon  the  whole,  confidered  as  a  linguift,  we  may 
prefume  that  very  few  have  exceeded  him. 


OCTAVIA,  daughter  of  Cains  Odfavius,  and  fifler  to 
Auguftus  Casfar  [a],  was  one  of  the  moft  illufirious  ladies 
of  ancient  Rome.  She  was  firfl:  married  to  Claudius  Mar¬ 
cel!  us,  who  was  conful,  U.  C.  704.  She  brought  this 
hufoand  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  before  his  death  ^ 
which  happened  a  little  after  the  war  of  Perufia,  when  fhe 
was  big  with  a  third  child.  By  the  laws  of  Rome,  widov/s 
were  forbid  to  marry  within  ten  months  after  the  deceafe  of 
their  hufhands  :  but  Odtavia  was  difpenfed  from  this  flatute 
by  a  decree  of  the  fenate.  The  public  welfare  required  it. 
The  Romans  had  but  too  much  caufe  to  fear,  that  Antony 


[a]  Her  father  Calus  Oftavius  and  not  the  firft,  as  Plutarch  relate?, 
was  twice  married,  firft  to  Anchafia,  whu  as  mother  to  Ot^lavia,  as  well 
and  then  to  Atia.  It  was  this  latte.,  as  Augutlus, 


$ 
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and  Auguflus  would  quarrel  and  prolong  the  civil  war,  if  not 
prevented  by  Tome  powerful  mediator.  Antony  was  then  a 
widower  j  and  no  expedient  promifed  fo  fair  for  compaffing 
this  happy  mediation,  as  his  marriage  with  Odlavia.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  with  all  imaginable  difpatch,  even 
before  the  lady  was  brought  to  bed.  Every  one  was  for 
promoting  the  match,  from  a  perfuafion  that  Odtavia, 
whofe  exquifite  beauty  was  heightened  by  gravity  and 
prudence,  would  inflame  Antony  wdth  her  numberlefs 
charms,  and  confequcntly  bring  about  a  mofl;  happy  and 
lafling  peace.  Thefe  nuptials  were  folemnized,  U.  C.  714. 
Three  years  after,  the  hopes  of  the  Romans  were  fulfilled 
by  a  peace  concluded  with  Pompey’s  fon.  Auguftus  con¬ 
tinued  in  Italy,  and  Antony  went  with  his  wife  Odlavia  into 
Greece.  He  fpent  the  winter  with  her  at  Athens  :  but, 
having  been  exafperated  againd  Auguftus  by  ill  reports,  he 
fet  fail  for  Italy  ;  and,  being  reful'ed  entrance  into  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Brundufium,  he  went  afhore  at  Tarentum,  whence 
he  fent  Odtavia  to  Auguftus.  The  lady,  meeting  her  bro¬ 
ther  by  the  way,  had  a  conference  with  him,  together  with 
his  friends  Agrippa  and  Maecenas;  when  fhe  conjured  him 
in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  not  to  let  from  being  the 
molt  happy  of  her  fex,  become  the  moft  wretched.  For 
now,  fays  fhe,  the  wmrld  looks  upon  me  as  related  to  two 
emperors,  the  one  as.  wife,  the  other  as  fifter  ;  but  if  per¬ 
nicious  counfels  fhould  prevail,  and  war  break  out,  though 
it  is  doubtful  which  of  you  would  conquer,  my  fate  w’ouid 
either  way  be  wretched.  Caefar,  overcome  by  thefe  words, 
w^ent  to  T'arcntum  quite  pacified  ;  and  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  brother-in-law  was  heightened  by  a 
thoufand  demonftrations  of  friendftiip. 

Antony  returned  to  the  Eaft,  and  left  Oclavia  in  Italy. 
Some  time  after,  (he  fet  out  to  meet  him  ;  and  on  the 
receipt  of  letters  from  him,  defiring  her  to  flay  at  Athens 
for  him,  fhe  accordingly  ftopped  there,  till  fhe  found  evi¬ 
dently  that  her  hufband  had  only  made  a  fool  of  her.  Where¬ 
upon  fhe  returned  to  P.ome,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  by  Auguftus  to  quit  her  confort’s  palace ;  but  continued 
to  live  there,  and  to  take  the  fame  care  of  every  thing,  as 
though  he  had  been  the  beft  of  hufbands.  She  was  equally 
aftcvftionate  to  the  children  by  Eulvia  his  former  wife,  and 
careful  of  their  education,  as  before.  She  would  not  for 
the  world  have  confented,  that  the  injurious  treatment  ftie 
met  with  from  Antony,  fhould  occalion  a  civil  war.  In 
this  difpofition  fhe  remained  in  the  houfe,  till  fhe  was  or¬ 
dered 
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dcrcd  to  leave  it  by  Antony  himfelf,  who  at  the  fame  time 
lent  her  a  divorce  ;  when  Ihe  burft  into  tears,  becaufe  fhe 
faw  fhe  Ihouid  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  war. 
The  admiration  in  which  the  Romans  held  Odfavia’s  be¬ 
haviour,  in  doing  all  the  kind  offices  in  her  power  to  the 
children  and  friends  of  her  hufband,  without  refenting  in  any 
manner  the  ill-treatment  ffie  met  with  from  him,  did  great 
prejudice  to  Antony;  fo  that  this  illuftrious  lady,  againft 
her  will  and  Intentions,  expofcd  him  prodigioufly  to  the  ani- 
mofity  of  the  Romans,  who  both  hated  and  defpifed  him, 
when  they  law  him  prefer  to  her  a  woman  of  Cleopatra’s 
abandoned  chara61:er.  7^hofc,  who  had  feen  the  latter, 
were  more  furprized  than  others  at  his  infatuation  ;  as  not 
finding  any  advantage  on  her  fide,  either  in  refpedl  to  youth 
or  beauty,  while  Oifavia  was  infinitely  fuperior  both  in 
virtue  and  wifdom.  And,  indeed,  what  good  opinion  foever 
Cleopatra  entertained  of  her  own  charms,  fhe  yet  dreaded 
thole  of  Odtavia  in  a  prodigious  degree ;  for  which  reafon 
fhe  had  recourfe  to  the  moll  fiudied  artifices,  in  order  to 
perfuade  Antony  not  to  let  her  come  near  him.  She  made 
her  inamorato  believe,  that  it  would  be  impoffiblc  for  her  to 
live,  in  cafe  he  fhould  abandon  her.  She  reprefented  to 
him,  that  it  was  enough  for  Oefavia  to  be  a  lawful  wife, 
whilll  Cleopatra  herfelf,  queen  of  fo  mighty  a  nation,  went 
by  no  other  name  but  that  of  concubine  ;  a  name,  which 
yet  fhe  would  fubmit  to,  provided  Antony  did  not  plunge 
her  into  defpair  by  his  abfence.  7'o  prevent  any  fuch  fatal 
ftroke,  fhe  attended  him  to  his  laft  overthrow  and  death  at 
Adtium  ;  though,  when  fhe  bad  followed  him  as  far  as 
Ephefus,  his  friends  advifed  him  to  fend  her  back  to  Egypt, 
all  things  feeming  to  fpeak  a  mod  fatal  rupture  with  Au- 
guftus  :  while  fhe,  fearing  left  Odfavia  fhould  once  more 
reconcile  her  brother  with  her  hufband,  bribed  a  certain 
perfon,  who  perfuaded  Antony  to  take  her  with  him  w’hi- 
therfoever  he  might  go. 

After  Antony’s  death,  U.  C.  731 5  fortune  feemed  to  flat¬ 
ter  Odfavia  with  a  profpedf  of  the  higheft  worldly  felicity. 
The  fon,  which  fhe  had  by  her  firft  hulband  Marcellus,  was 
now  about  twelve  years  of  age  [b],  a  moft  accompllfhed 
youth,  of  a  cheerful  dlfpofition,  and  very  ftrong  genius  :  his 
temperance  and  referve  was^the  fubjedf  of  admiration  in  a 


[b]  He  died  U,  C.  731,  at  twenty  Antony  in  723,  he  muft  be  about  the 
years  of  age,  as  we  learn  from  Proper-  age  here  afligned, 
tius  j  confe(^uently,  at  the  death  of 


youth. 
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youth,  and  fuch  high  quality.  At  a  proper  age  Au'guftus 
married  him  to  his  own  daughter,  and  confidered  him  as 
prefumptive  heir  of  the  empire.  .Seneca  tells  us,  that  he 
was  patient  under  toils,  averfe  from  pleafures,  and  able  to 
lupport  all  that  his  uncle  might  be  defirous  of  laying  upon 
him.  But  this  mofl:  promifing  youth  died  in  his  bloom  ; 
and,  how  much  fortitude  foever  Oc^avia  had  fliewn  under 
the  Injurious  treatment  of  Antony,  yet  this  Was  more  than 
fhe  was  able  to  fupport.  She  funk  under  it,  and  remained 
for  ever  inconfolable.  I'he  particulars  of  her  grief  were  fo 
very  fingular,  that  they  have  almoft  the  air  of  romance. 
Seneca  tells  us,  that  fhe  would  not  allow  arly  body  to  offer 
her  the  leaff  confolation,  nor  could  be  prevailed  with  to 
take  the  lead  diverlion.  Having  her  whole  mind  and  foul 
on  this  fingle  objedf,  fuch  was  her  deportment  through  the 
remainder  of  her  life^  as  if  file  had  been  at  a  funeral.  She 
would  not  have  any  image  or  portrait  of  her  deareft  fon,  nor 
allow  the  leaff  mention  to  be  made  of  him.  She  held  all 
mothers  in  abhorrence,  but  diredfed  her  rage  chiefly  againfl 
Livia,  becaufe  the  happinefs  ffie  had  promifed  herfelf  feemed 
to  be  transferred  to  her  fon  [c].  Solitude  and  darknefs  w'ere 
her  delight,  not  having  any  regard  for  her  brother.  She 
was  deaf  to  all  confolation,  withdrawing  ffoiti  every  fort  of 
folemnity  ;  and,  abhorring  even  her  brother’s  too  dazzling 
greatnels^  fhe  hid  and  buried  herfelf.  She  appeared  in  her 
weeds  before  her  children  and  grand -children,  a  circum- 
fiance  which  gave  great  difguft  to  her  family,  as  appearing 
totally  bereaved,  whilft  they  were  living  and  well.  Seneca 
likewife  adds,  that  fhe  rejedied  all  poems  in  honour  of  Mar- 
cellus’s  memory,  and  compliments  of  every  kind  ;  which, 
however,  muff  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  allowance,  at  leaff: 
if  the  ffory  be  true,  of  Virgil  reading  that  eloge  upon  this 
youth,  in  his  conclufion  of  the  fixth  “  Eneid,”  to  Auguftus 
while  fhe  was  with  him  ,  when  they  both  burff:  into  tears, 
and  Virgil  w'as  obliged  to  inform  them  that  the  book  was 
near  ending,  otherwife  he  had  not  been  fuffercd  to  proceed.; 
It  is  faid,  moreover,  that  Odlavia  fainted  away  at  the  words, 
Marcellus  eris  ;  and  that  it  was  with  the  greateff:  difii- 
Gulty  fhe  was  recovered  :  after  which  fhe  rewarded  the 
poet  with  IK)  lefs  than  ten  fefterces,  that  is,  according  to 
feme,  ySL  2S.  6d.  for  each  #verfe,  of  which  there  twenty-* 
fix  in  the  whole  [d]. 


[c]  In  this  fhe  was  not  deceived, 
for  Livia’s  fon  Tiberius  afbually  fuc- 
ceeded  Auguflus  in  the  empire, 

VoL.  X-  C 


fn]  Peginniag  with,  “  Atque  his 
“  /Eneas,”  ‘arc.  and  ending  withy 
His  laUem  accumulem  donis,”  Ac. 
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0<flavia  died,  according  to  Dio,  U.  C.  744  ;  leaving  two 
daughters  fhe  had  by  Antony,  Antonia  Major,  and  Antonia 
Minor.  They  were  both  married  to  great  advantage  ;  the 
elder  to  Domitius  ^Tnobarbus,  the  younger  to  Drufus,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Tiberius  :  from  the  latter  match  were  defcended  Ca¬ 
ligula  and  Claudius,  and  from  the  former  Nero,  all  Roman 
emperors.  Her  eldeft  daughter  by  Marceilus  was  firft  mar¬ 
ried  to  Agrippa,  and  afterwards  to  Antony,  youngeft  fon  of 
Antony  by  Fulvia.  It  is  faid  that  Auguftus  dedicated  a 
temple  and  fome  porticoes  to  the  memory  of  his  fifter. 

Biographia  ODELL  (Thomas),  Efq;  bom  in  Buckinghamfhirc 

Dramatica,  conclufion  of  the  laft  or  the  beginning  of  this 

century,  had  a  handfome  paternal  eftate  in  that  county,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  he  expended  in  the  fervice  of  the 
court  interell  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  his  patron  lord  Whar¬ 
ton,  who,  with  oiher  friends  of  the  fame  principles,  had 
procured  him  a  penfion  from  the  government,  Mr.  Odell, 
finding  both  his  fortunes  and  intereft  impaired,  eredled  a 
theatre  in  Goodman^s-fields,  which  he  opened  in  October 
1729.  For  the  firft  feafon  it  met  with  all  the  fuccefs  that 
could  be  wifhed  for,  and  fully  anfv/ered  his  expedlatrons  5 
and,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  ftill  have  gone  on 
with  like  fuccefs,  had  not  a  connedtion,  which  it  was  faid 
the  fon  of  a  refpedtablc  and  honourable  magiftrate  of  the 
city  of  London  had  with  the  faid  theatre,  given  umbrage 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen,  who,  under  the 
appearance  of  an  apprehenfion  that  the  apprentices  and  jour¬ 
neymen  of  the  trading  part  of  the  city  would  be  led  too  rea¬ 
dily  into  diffipation,  by  having  a  theatre  brought  fo  near 
home  to  them,  made  an  application  to  court  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  it.  In  confequence  of  this,  an  order  came  down 
for  the  (hutting  it  up ;  in  complaifance  to  which  (for  at 
that  time  there  was  no  adl  of  parliament  for  limiting  the 
number  of  the  theatres),  Mr.  Odell  put  a  ftop  to  his  per¬ 
formances,  and,  in  the  end,  found  himfelf  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  difpofing  of  his  property  to  Mr.  Henry  Giffard,  who, 
not  meeting  with  the  fame  oppofition  as  our  author,  raifed  a 
fubfeription  for  the  building  of  a  more  ample  play-houfe  on 
the  fame  fpot,  to  v/hich  aflembling  a  very  tolerable  company 
of  performers,  he  went  on  fuccefsfully,  till  the  palling  of  the 
fiiid  a6i:. 

Mr.  Odell  was,  in  1738^, "appointed  deputy  mafter  of  the 
revels,  under  the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  lord  chamberlain, 
and  Mr.  Chetwynd,  the  licenfer  of  the  ftage.  This  place 

he 
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he  held  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  May  1749.  He 
brought  four  dramatic  pieces  on  the  ftage,  between  1721  and 
1744  ;  all  of  which  met  with  fome  fliare  of  fuccefs. 

•% 

ODO  (Saint),  the  fecond  abbot  of  Clugni  in  France, 
illuftrious  for  his  learning  and  piety,  was  born  at  Tours  in 
879.  He  was  educated  by  Foluques,  counf  of  Anjou,  and 
became  a  canon  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  at  nineteen  years 
of  age.  After  this,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  the  difciple 
of  St.  Remy  of  Auxerre.  Fie  was  fond  of  folitude,  and 
took  the  monks  habit  in  the  convent  of  Beaume,  in  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Befan^on.  After  which,  he  became  prior  and  abbot 
in  927.  The  fan6Iity  of  his  life  contributed  greatly  to  in- 
creafe  the  congregation  of  Clugni,  fo  that  it  was  enlarged 
with  ^a  great  number  of  monafteries.  Popes,  bifhops,  and 
fecular  princes,  had  fo  great  an  efteem  for  him,  that  they 
ufuallv  chofe  him  for  the  arbitrator  of  their  difputes.  Pie 
applied  himfelf  to  ftudy,  as  well  as  to  the  aggrandizing  of 
his  order.  While  he  was  canon,  he  abridged  the  Mo- 
“  rals  of  St.  Gregory,”  and  the  Hymns  in  Honour  of 
“  St.  Martin.”  While  a  fimple  monk,  he  compofed  three 
books  of  The  Priefthood  and  another  upon  the  ‘‘  Pro- 
‘‘  phecy  of  Jeremy,”  dedicated  to  Turpion  bifhop  of  Li¬ 
moges,  which  bore  the  title  of  Collations  or  Confer- 
‘‘  ences,  or  elfe  Occupations.”  After  he  became  abbot, 
he  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Gerard,”  and  of  ‘‘  St.  Martial 

of  Limoges,”  and  another,  in  which  St.  Martyr  is 
equalled  to  the  apoftles ;  as  alfo  feveral  fermons,  and  a 
“  Panegyric  upon  St.  Benedidf.”  All  thefe  are  printed 
in  the  “  Bibliotheque  of  Clugny,”  together  with  fome 
“  Hymns  upon  the  Sacrament,”  and  The  Magdelain  but 
the  Hiftory  of  St.  Martyn’s  Tranflation”  is  falfely  aferibed 
to  him.  Sigibert  tells  us,  he  underftood  mufic  ;  and  was 
well  qualified  to  compofe  and  preach  fermons,  and  make 
hymns  for  the  facraments.  He  died  about  943. 

ODO  Cantianus,  or  of  Kent,  fo  called  becaufe  he 
was  a  native  of  that  county  in  England,  where  he  flourifhed 
in  the  12th  century,  and  was  a  Benedi6fine  monk,  of  which 
order  his  learning  and  eloquence  raifed  him  to  be  prior  and 
abbot.  Thomas  a  Becket  wsfs  his  friend,  and  his  panegy¬ 
ric  was  made  by  John  of  Salifbury.  He  compofed  feveral 
works,  as  “  Commentaries  upon  the  Pentateuch  ;”  “  Mo- 
“  ral  Refle(Bions  upon  the  Pfalms,  the  Old  Teflament, 

and  the  Gofpels  3”  a  treatife  intituled,  De  oncre  Phi- 
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‘‘  liftinl ;  ”  another,  ‘‘  De  moribus  ecclefiaflicis  a  third, 
‘‘  Dc  vitiis  &  vitutibus  aniirirE,  See.”  But  the  heft  thing 
of  all  is  a  “  Letter  to  his  brother,”  a  novice  in  the  abbey  of 
Igny,  printed  by  Mabillon  in  the  hrft  tome  of  Ana- 
“  le£ls  and  another  “  Letter  to  Philip  earl  of  Flanders,” 
about  1 17 1,  upon  the  miracles  of  St.  Thomas,  which  is 
printed  in  the  ‘‘  Colle61io  ampliffima  veterum  monumento- 
“  rum,”  p.  882.  publifhed  by  the  fathers  Adartenne  and 
Durand,  Benedidlines. 

ODOR  AN,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St,  Peter  le  Vif,  at 
Sens,  flourifhed  about  1045  »  wrote  a  chronicle,  inti¬ 
tuled,  Chronica  rerum  in  orbe  geflarum  a  fragment  of 
which  is  preferved  in  the  Animals  of  France”  by  Thou, 
Baronius  alfo  cites  the  Chronicle”  under  875,  with 
which  year  it  begins,  and  ends  in  1032.  It  is  printed  in 
the  ‘‘  CollecSlion  of  the  Authors  of  the  Hiftory  of  France,” 
by  Du  Chene. 

OECOLAMPADIUS  (John),  a  German  divine,  and 
eminent  among  the  reformers  of  the  church,  was  born  at 
a  village,  called  Reinfperg,  of  Franconia,  in  1482.  His 
father  intended  to  breed  him  a  merchant  [a]  ;  but,  changing 
that  refolution,  devoted  him  to  letters,  in  this  view  he  was 
fen  t  fir  ft  to  the  fc  ho  ol  of  Pleilbrun,  and  thence  removed  to 
the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  philofophy,  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  went 
next  to  Bologna  ;  but,  the  air  of  Italy  not  agreeing  with 
him,  he  returned  in  fix  months  to  Heidelberg,  and  applied 
himfelf  diligently  to  divinity.  He  turned  over  the  works  of 
Aquinas,  Richard,  and  Gerfon  ;  but  did  not  like  the  fubtle- 
ties  of  Scotus,  and  the  fcholaflic  difputations.  He  foon  be¬ 
gan  to  be  looked  on  as  a  learned  young  man  ;  and  his  repu¬ 
tation  in  that  refpecl,  joined  to  a  charadfer  for  virtue  and 
prudence,  induced  the  elector  Palatine  to  chufe  him  precep¬ 
tor  to  his  youngeft-  Ton  :  after  difeharging  which  office  fomc 
time,  he  grew  Tick  of  the  court,  and  refumed  his  theolo¬ 
gical  ftudies.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  prefented  to 
a  benefice  in  the  church  ;  but,  not  thinking  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  qualified  for  fuch  a  charge,  he  quitted  it,  and  went 
to  Tubingen  ;  where  he  improved  himfelf  in  the  Greek  un- 

[a]  Perhaps  his  own  bufinefs  j  bis  great-grandfather  having  been  a  burgefsof 
Balii. 
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der  Reuchlin,  having  learned  Hebrew  before  at  Heidelberg, 
This  done,  he  entered  into  the  polTeffion  of  his  living. 

He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Bafil,  where  his  erudition 
procured  him  fo  high  a  reputation,  that  they  honoured  him 
with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  againft  his  inclinations.  From 
Bafil  he  went  to  Augfbourg,  but  did  not  flay  there  long  ; 
for,  having  begun  to  relifh  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
the  feeds  of  which  were  then  fown,  to  avoid  declaring  his 
fentiments,  he  entered  into  a  convent  near  Augfbourg. 
This  ftep  was  taken  by  him  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  public  from  Luther’s  writings. 
However,  before  he  entered  the  monaftery,  he  ffipulated 
with  the  brethren  to  have  liberty  both  for  his  faith  and  flu- 
dies.  As  he  had  an  acquaintance  with  Erafmus,  he  informed 
that  -ccrrefpondent  with  this  change  of  life.  Erafmus,  in 
his  reply,  wifhed  his  new  fituation  might  be  anfwerable 
to  his  hopes,  but  was  afraid  he  would  find  himfelf  difap- 
pointed  [b]  ;  and  he  was  not  deceived  in  that  conjeclure. 
Oecolampadius  had  nbt  been  there  long,  before  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  fays,  ‘‘  1  will  now  fpcak 
my  mind  freely  of  Martin  (Luther),  as  I  have  often 
done  before. — 1  am  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  f^- 
veral  of  his  do6lrines,  that  1  fliould  not  be  driv^en  from 
‘‘  my  opinion,  even  though  an  angel  of  heaven  fhould  coa- 
tradidt  it[c].”  He  proceeded  even  to  publifh  a  book  of 
Confeffion,”  containing  fuch  dodlrines  as  were  not  well 
relifhed  by  his  fraternity  j  and  he  had  not  been  among  them 
much  more  than  a  year,  when  the  flipulated  liberty  was  de¬ 
nied  him.  LFpon  this,  he  quitted  the  convent  [d],  and  re¬ 
turned  to. Bafil  in  1522. 

Here  he  traiiflated  “  St,  Chryfoflom’s  Commentaries  up- 
on  Genefis”  into  Latin,  and  was  made  profefTor  of  divi¬ 
nity  and  city  preacher  by  the  council  ;  by  whofe  confent  he 
begun  the  execution  of  his  pofl,  with  abolifliing  feveral 
ufages  of  the  Romifh  church  :  and  he  was  thus  employed, 
when  the  difpute  about  the  Eucharifl  commenced  between 
Luther  and  Zuinglius.  He  engaged  in  that  controverfy, 
and  flrenuoufly  defended  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  in  a  piece 
intituled,  De  vero  intelledlu  verborum  Domini,  hoc  eft 
corpus  meum,”  which  did  him  great  honour.  Erafmus, 

[b]  Erafmus’s  Epiftles,  No.  509.  chaplain  to  the  emperor  Charles  V, 
j  c  j  Capito  in  Vita  Oecolampadii,  who  brought  him  into  great  danger  j 
[nj  Capito  tells  us,  that  his  book  and  upon  that  account,  at  the  foHcita- 
of  Conteliion”  gave  particular  of-  tion  of  his  friends,  and  by.  the  confent 
fence  to  Glapio,  a  Fraucifean,  and  of  his  fraternity,  he  departed  in  fafeiy. 
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ipeaking  of  this  book  in  1525,  fays,  “  That  it  was  written 
with  fo  much  fkill,  fuch  good  reafoning,  and  perfuafive 
eloquence,  that,  if  God  fliould  not  interpofe,  even  the 
eledt  might  be  feduced  [e]/’  As  foon  as  it  appeared,  the 
magiftrates  of  Bafil  confulted  two  divines  and  two  lawyers, 
to  know  whether  the  public  fale  of  it  might  be  permitted. 
Erafmus  was  oneof-thefe  divines,  and  fays,  “  That  in  giving 
‘‘  his  anfwer  upon  the  point,  he  made  no  invedtives  againft 
Oecolampadius  and  fo  the  book  was  allowed  to  be  fold. 
The  matter  however  did  not  reft  fo.  '\  he  Lutherans  an- 
fwered  our  author’s  book  in  another,  intituled,  “  Syn- 
gramma  to  which  he  replied  in  a  piece  called  “  Anti- 
fyngramma.”  In  proceeding,  he  difputed  publicly  with 
Eckius  at  Baden,  and  entered  alfo  into  another  difpute  af¬ 
terwards  at  Berne. 

In  1528,  he  entered  into  the  matrimonial  ftate  ;  iipor^ 
which  occafion  Erafmus  is  very  merry  :  ‘v  Oecolampadius,’^ 
fays  he,  hath  taken  to  himfelf  a  wife,  a  pretty  girl.  He 
wants,  I  fuppofe,  to  mortify  the  flefh.  Some  call  Lu- 
theranifm  a  tragedy ;  1  call  it  a  comedy,  where  diftrefs 
commonly  ends  in  a  wedding  [f].”  ITis  fame  year, 
however,  our  reformer  entirely  finifhed  the  reformation  of 
the  church  at  Bafil  ;  as  he  did  alfo,  jointly  with  others,  that 
of  Uim.  In  1529,  he  aflifted  in  the  conference  at  Marf- 
purg  ;  and,  returning  thence  to  Bafil,  fell  fick,  and  died,  in 
Dec.  153I5  aged  49.  A  thoiifand  ftories  were  bruited  on  his 
death  :  fome  charged  him  with  fclf- murder,  while  others 
faid  he  was  pcifoned,  both  without  the  leaft  foundation.  He 
•died  of  the  plague  ;  and,  from  the  moment  he  was  feized, 
fhewed  fentiments  of  folid  piety,  in  the  prefence  of  many 
minjfters,  who  attended  him  to  his  diftolution.  He  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Bafil,  where  there  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory.  He  died  in  poor  circumftances,  leav¬ 
ing  a  fon  and  two  daughters. 

As  to  his  writings,  he  not  only  tranflated  into  Latin  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  Chryfoftome,  Gr.  Nazianzen,  and  other  Fathers; 
of  the  church,  but  compofed  feveral  works,  as  “  Annota- 
“  tiones  in  Genefin  ‘‘  Exegemata  in  librum  Job 
Commentariorum  in  Efaiam  libri  lex “  De  ritu  Paf- 
chali “  Quod  non  fit  onerofa  Chriftianis  confellio 
befides  many  others,  didacftic  as  well  as  polemic,  againft  the 
Papifts,  as  alfo  againft  Luther  and  the  Anabaptifts. 

[k]  Erafmus,  Epiftle  767.  [f]  Ibid,  Bpiftle  951, 
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OGILBY  (John),  an  eminent  Scotfman,  was  born  in 
or  near  Edinburgh  in  Nov.  1600.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and 
genteel  extra6lion  in  that  country ;  but  his  father,  having 
fpent  the  eftate,  became  a  prifoner  in  the  King^s  Bench,  and 
could  give  his  fon  but  little  education,  ^'he  youth,  how¬ 
ever,  being  very  induftrious,  got  fome  infight  into  the 
Latin  grammar ;  and  afterwards  fo  much  money,  as  not 
only  to  reieafe  his  father  from  the  gaol,  but  alfo  to  bind  him- 
felf  apprentice  to  one  Draper,  a  dancing-mafter  in  London, 
He  had  not  been  long  under  that  mailer,  before  he  had  at¬ 
tained  the  art  to  perfedlion  ;  and,  by  his  obliging  behaviour 
to  the  fcholars,  acquired  money  enough  from  them  to  buy 
out  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and  fet  up  for  himfelf.  He 
was  now  one  of  the  beft  mailers  in  the  profellion,  and  as 
fuch  was  fele61ed  to  dance  in  the  Duke  of  Buckino-ham’s 

^  o 

great  mafque ;  in  which,  by  an  unlucky  Hep  in  high  caper¬ 
ing,  the  mode  of  that  time,  he  hurt  the  infide  of  his  leg,  fo 
as  to  occafion  a  limp  in  his  gait  ever  after.  However,  this 
misfortune  was  no  hindrance  to  him  in  carrying  on  his  pro¬ 
fellion  [a].  Among  others,  he  taught  the  fiflers  of  Sir 
Ralph,  afterwards  Lord,  Hopton,  at  Wytham  in  Somer- 
fetlhire  ;  where  at  leifure  hours  he  learned  of  that  accom- 
plilhed  knight,  how  to  handle  the  pike  and  mlilket,  Alfo, 
when  Wentworth  earl  of  Stafford  became  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  in  1633,  he  took  him  into  his  family  to  teach  his 
children and  having  a  good  command  of  his  pen,  was 
frequently  employed  by  the  earl  to  tranferibe  papers  for 
him. 

In  thi?  family  it  was,  that  hefirll  gave  a  proof  of  his  incli¬ 
nations  to  poetry,  by  tranllating  fome  of  “  ^fop’s  Fables” 
into  Englifli  verfe ;  and,  being  then  one  of  the  troop  of 
guard  belonging  to  his  Lord,  he  compofed  a  humorous  piece, 
intituled,  The  charadier  of  a  trooper.”  About  that  time, 
he  was  appointed  deputy  mailer  of  the  revels  in  Ireland ; 
upon  which  he  built  a  little  theatre  in  Dublin,  and  was  much 
encouraged  :  but,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
that  kingdom  foon  af^er,  in  1641,  he  loft  all,  and  was  feve- 
ral  times  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  particularly  had  a  narrow 
efcape  from  being  blown  up  by  gunpowder  in  the  caftle  of 
Refernhem,  near  Dublin.  About  the  time  that  the  war 
ended  in  England,  he  left  Ireland  ;  and,  fuftering  fhipwreck 

[a]  Accordingly  Lord  Bolingbrokc  fo  lame,  that  he  could  not  perform 
fomewhere  remarks,  that  in  his  time  a  dance, 
the  beft  dancing  nt^fter  at  Paris  was 
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in  the  pafTage,  arrived  at  London  in  a  poor  condition.  How¬ 
ever,  after  a  fhort  d;ay,  he  walked  to  Cambridge  ;  where 
his  great  induftry,  and  greater  love  to  learning,  being  dif- 
covered,  he  was  encouraged  by  feveral  fcholars  in  that  uni- 
verfity.  By  their  atiiftance  he  became  fo  complete  a  mailer 
of  Latin,  that  he  tranflated  the  “Works  of  Virgil,”  and 
publiibed  them  with  his  picture,  in  a  large  octavo  volume, 
London  1649-50  [b]  ;  with  a  dedication  to  William  marr 
quis  of  Hertford,  whom  he  calls  his  moft  noble  patron. 
Wood  obferves,  that  thereby  he  obtained  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money  in  his  pocket.  Thus  encouraged,  he  proceeded 
to  print  “  aT fop’s  Fables”  inverfe,  in  1651  [c].  This  was 
publiflied  in  4to ;  and,  as  Wood  archly  obferves,  procured 
him  a  degree  among  the  minor  poets,  being  recommended  in 
fome  verles  for  the  purpofe,  both  by  Sir  William  IDayenant 
and  James  Shirley. 

About  1654,  he  learned  the  -Greek  tongue  of  one  of  his 
'  countrymen,  David  V/hitford,  at  that  time  ufher  to  James 
Shirley,  who  then  taught  fchool  in  White  Friars.  I'his 
was  a  remarkable  intlance  of  indefatigable  induftry  at  his 
age  ;  and  he  made  the  beft  ufe  of  his  new  acquifition,  by  tranf- 
lating  into  Engliflt  verfe  “  Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyfley  [d] 
in  which  however  he  was  alTilbed  by  his  friend  the  above 
mentioned  James  Shirley,  This  was  printed  in  a  moft 
pompous  manner,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  11.  in  1660  ; 
and  the  fame  year  he  printed  alfo  at  Cambridge,  with  thp 
affilrance  of  Dr.  John  Worthington  and  other  learned  men, 
a  finer  edition  of  the  “  Englifh  Bible”  than  had  been  ex- 

O 

tant  ever  before.  This  he  adorned  with  chorographical  and 
other  fculptures,  and  prefented  a  fumptuous'  copy  of  it  to 
his  majefty,  on  his  firfi:  coming  to  the  royal  chapel  at  VVhite- 
liall.  He  prefented  another  copy  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  for 
which  he  received  a  gratuity  from  that  houfe  ;  as  he  did  alfo. 


[b]  It  was  reprii  ted  in  1654,  in 
a  royfcl  folio;  and,  Wood  f.iys,  w-^s 
the  tairefi:  ed’tion  that  the  EneHlh 
prefs  ever  produ  ed.  It  has  his  pictuie 
»  before  it,  as  moft  of  his  boo]cs  have, 
H.-  alfo  publift.ed  a  beautiful  edition  of 
It  in  Luin  in  165^,  folio,  and  again 
with  fculptures  and  annotations,  in  a 
large  8vo. 

[cj  It  was  in  4to,  with  this  title, 
**  Fables  of  yEfop  paraphrafed,  in  verfe, 
See."  and  in  1665,  a  fecond  volume, 
with  feveral  of  his  own  in  folio  :  both 
came  out  la  two  volumes  8vo,  in 


fr)]  The  “Iliad”  was  publiftied  In 
1660,  and  the  “  OdylTsy”  in  1665, 
both  on  Imperial  paper,  adorned  wi^h 
fculptures  by  HoUar  and  other  emi- 
i:ent  engravers  ;  which  recommended 
the  “  Iliad”  to  Pope,  then  a  boy  at 
^hool,  who,  by  reading  it,  was  ir>. 
fnir;d  frft  with  a  relilh  for  poetry 
[Warton  on  the  writings  and  ge¬ 
nius"  of  Pope],  though  he  after¬ 
wards  faid  it  was  beneath  criticifm, 
[Preface  to  his  tranilation  of  the 
Iliad.] 
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not  improbably,  from  the  convocation,  to  whom  he  prefenteJ 
a  petition,  with  the  king’s  recommendatory  letters  concern¬ 
ing  the  expence  of  printing  the  book  [e]. 

In  1661,  he  received  orders  from  the  commiflioners  for  the 
folemnity  of  his  majefty’s  coronation,  to  condudf  the  poeti¬ 
cal  part  thereof,  as  the  Speeches,  emblems,  mottoes,  and  in- 
fcriptions  ;  upon  which  he  drew  up  for  the  prefent,  The 
Relation  of  his  Majefty’s  Entertainment,  palling  through 
“  the  City  of  London  to  his  Coronation  ;  with  a  Defcrip- 
tion  of  the  triumphal  Arches  and  folemnity  in  ten 
fheets  folio  [f].  This  he  alfo  publifhed,  by  his  Majefty’s 
command,  in  a  large  folio  volume,  on  royal  paper,  with 
admirable  fculptures,  and  fpeeches  at  large,  in  1692;  audit 
hath  been  made  ufe  of  in  fucceeding  coronations.  His  in- 
terell  was  iiov/  fo  pov/erful  v^ith  the  king,  that  he  obtained 
this  year  the  patent  for  mailer  of  the  revels  in  Ireland,  againft 
Sir  William  Davenant,  who  was  his  competitor.  This  poft 
carried  him  once  more  into  that  kingdom;  and,  his  former 
theatre  in  Dublin  being  deftroyed  in  the  troubles,  he  built  a 
ne'v  one,  at  the  expence  of  loool.  On  his  return  to  Lon¬ 
don,  he  continued  the  employment  of  tranflating  and  com- 
pofing  books  in  poetry  [g],  till  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  ; 
in  which  his  houfe  in  White  Friars  was  confumed,  and  his 
whole  fortune,  except  to  the  value  of  5  1.  deftroyed.  How¬ 
ever,  riling  phoenix-like  from  the  afhes  into  a  new  life  and 
fortune,  he  foon  procured  his  houfe  to  be  rebuilt,  fet  up  a 
printing-houfe  therein,  was  appointed  his  majefty’s  cofmo- 
grapher  and  geographic  printer,  and  printed  feveral  great 
works,  tranllated  or  colledled  by  himfelf  and  his  aflid:- 
^nts  [h].  All  which  were  printed  on  imperial  paper,  adorn¬ 
ed  with  maps  and  curious  fculptures,  by  Hollar  and  others, 
^nd  w'ere  carried  on  by  way  of  propofals  and  Handing  lot¬ 
teries.  He  mult  have  been  happy  in  a  good  conltitution^ 

[e]  Kennet’s  Regifter  gnd  Chro¬ 
nicle. 

[f]  It  is  printed  in  Kennet’s  Regi- 
fter. 

[g]  Thefc  were,  the Ephefian  Ma- 

tron,”  and  the  Roman  Slave,”  two 

heroic  pof* ms  2.  An  Epic  Poem,  in¬ 
tituled,  “  Caro|ies,”  in  twelve  book?, 
in  honour  qt  Charles  I.  but  this  was 
entirely  lod  in  the  fire,  which  con- 
fumed  h's  houfe. 

[  H  ]  i  hefe  were  his  “  Atlas,”  com- 
prifed  in  feveral  folio  volumes  j  “  1  he 
M  Traveller’s  Guide,  or  a  moft  exact 


“  Defeription  of  the  Roads,  See.  1674” 
folio;  afterwards  improved  by  John 
Bowen,  under  the  title  of  Britannia 
“  Depidta,  &c.”  in  T731,  Svo.  There 
goes  alfo  m  bis  name  a  new  map  of  the 
city  of  London,  as  it  is  new  built,  in 
one  fheet  folio  ;  anc,  jointly  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Morgan,  he  made  a  new  and  ac¬ 
curate  map  of  the  city  of  London, 
difiinft  from  Weftminfter  and  South¬ 
wark  ;  and  a  Survey  of  EiTex,  with 
the  roads  therein,  having  the  aims  of 
the  gentry  on  the  borders. 
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otherwife  lie  could  not  have  held  out  under  fuch  a  continual 
courle  of  labours,  to  fuch  an  age  as  he  did.  He  died 
Sept,  A,  16765  and  was  interred  in  St,  Bride’s  church, 
Fleet-flreet. 

Mr.  Edward  Philips  ftyles  him  one  of  the  prodigies  of  his 
times,  for  producing,  from  fo  late  an  initiation  into  literature, 
fo  many  large  and  learned  volumes,  as  well  in  verfe  as  profe  : 
and  another  v/riter  obferves,  that  he  feems  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  himfelf  to  the  world  by  honeft  means,  without  the 
bafe  arts  of  flattery  and  falfehood  ;  and  that,  though  he  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  genius,  yet  he  found  means  to  procure  a  gen¬ 
teel  livelihood  by  literature.  What  thefe  means  were,  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  following  defeription  of  the  Oxford  antiquary: 
he  had,  fays  he,  fuch  an  excellent  invention  and  prudential 
wit,  and  was  mafter  of  fogood  addrefles,  that,  v/hen  he  had 
nothing  to  live  on,  he  could  not  only  fhift  handfomely,  but 
would  make  fuch  rational  propofals,  which  were  embraced 
by  great  and  rich  men,  that  in  a  fhort  time  he  would  obtain 
a  new  eftate  ;  and  he  never  failed  in  what  he  undertook, 
but  by  his  great  iiiduftry  and  prudence  went  through  it  with 
profit  and  honour  to  himfelf.  Upon  the  whole,  notwith- 
flanding  the  fhifts  and  difficulties  he  was  often  put  to,  and 
which  arc  apt  to  make  men  loofe  and  fliarping,  he  feems 
to  have  deferved  the  charadler  of  an  Honefl  Man  j  which, 
as  Pope  fays,  is  the  noblefl  work  of  God, 

wiciiyiold  OLDCASTLE  (Sir  John),  called  the  good  lord  Cob- 
iobh<*ir),  *  ham,  the  firft  author,  as  well  as  the  firfl:  martyr,  among 
&€.  Svo.  oui-  nobility,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edw^ard  Ill.  He  ob- 
w"c°i?in^  tained  his  peerage  by  marrying  the  heirefs  of  that  lord  Cob- 
ii.  A.  ’  ham,  who  with  fo  much  virtue  and  patriotifm  oppofed  the 
tyranny  of  Richard  II.  and,  v/ith  the  efiate  and  title  of  his 
father-in-law,  feems  alfo  to  have  taken  polTeffion  of  his  vir¬ 
tue  and  independent  fpirit.  'Ehe  fa.moiis  ffatute  againfl 
provifors  was  by  his  means  revived,  and  guarded  by.  feverer 
penalties.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Reforming 
party,  who  drew  up  a  number  of  articles  againfl  the  corrup¬ 
tions  which  then  prevailed  among  churchmen  ;  and  pre- 
fented  them,  in  the  form  of  a  rernonftrance,  to  the  com¬ 
mons.  He  was  at  great  expence  in  collecling  and  tranferib- 
ing  the  works  of  Wicliil,  which  he  difperfed  among  the 
people ;  and  he  maintained  a  great  number  of  his  difciples 
as  itinerant  preachers,  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Thefe 
things  naturally  awakened  the  refentment  of  the  clergy 
againfl  him.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  he  had  the  com¬ 
mand 
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mand  of  an  Englifh  army  in  France,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
fcene  of  great  confufion,  through  the  compctitioh  of  the 
Qrlean  and  Burgundian  factions  ;  and  obliged  the  duke  of 
Orleans  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Paris.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
he  was  accufed  of  herefy,  apd  the  growth  of  it  was  parti¬ 
cularly  attributed  to  his  influence.  The  king,  with  whom 
lord  Cobham  was  a  domeftic  in  his  court,  delayed  the  prole- 
cution  againft  him  ;  and  undertook  to  reafon  with  himfclf, 
and  to  reduce  him  from  his  errors.  Lord  Cobham’s  anfwer  • 
is  upon  record.  “  I  ever  was,”  faid  he,  ‘‘  a  dutiful  fubject 
to  your  majefty,  and  ever  v/ill  be.  Next  to  God,  I  pro- 
fefs  obedience  to  my^  king  ;  but,  as  to  the  fpiritual  domi- 
‘‘  nion  of  the  Pope,  I  never  could  fee  on  wTat  foundation 
it  is  claimedj  nor  can  I  pay  him  any  obedience.  Itisfure 
as  God’s  word  is  true,  he  is  the  great  antichriif  foretold  in 
ho)y  writ.”  This  anfwer  fo  exceedingly  fhocked  the 
king,  that,  turning  away  in  vifible  difpleafure,  he  withdrew 
his  favour  from  him,  and  left  him  to  the  cenfures  of  the 
church.  He  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  arch- 
bifliop  ;  and,  not  appearing,  was  pronounced  contumacious, 
and  excommunicated.  In  hopes  to  avoid  the  impending 
ftorm,  he  waited  upon  the  king  with  a  confeflion  of  his  faith 
in  writing  in  his  hand  ;  and,  while  he  was  in  his  prefence,  a 
perfon  entered  the  chamber,  cited  him  to  appear  before  the 
archbifhop  ;  and  he  was  immediately  hurried  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  foon  after  brought  before  the  archbifliop,  and  read 
his  opinion  of  thefe  articles  on  which  he  fuppofed  he  was 
called  in  queflion,  viz.  the  Lord’s-fupper,  penance,  images, 
and  pilgrimages.  He  was  told,  that  in  fomc  parts  he  had 
not  been  fufiiciently  explicit ;  that  on  all  thefe  points  holy 
church  had  determined  ;  by  which  determinations  all 
Chriftians  ought  to  abide  :  and  that  thefe  determinations 
ihould  be  given  him  as  a  diredlion  of  his  faith  ;  and  in  a 
few  days,  he  muft  appear  again  and  give  his  opinion.  Ac 
the  time,  he  faid  among  other  things,  “  that  he  knew  none 
“  holier  than  Chrifl  and  his  apoilles  ;  and  that  thefe  deter- 
minations  were  furely  none  of  theirs,  as  they  were  againft 
Scripture.”  In  conclufion,  he  was  condemned  as  an  he¬ 
retic,  and  remanded  to  the  Tower,  from  which  place  he 
efcaped,  and  lay  concealed  in  W ales.  The  clergy  with 
great  zeal  for  the  royal  perfon  informed  the  king,  then  at 
Elthamj  'that  20,000  Lollards  were  aflcmbled  at  St.  Giles’s 
for  his  'deftrudlion,  with  lord  Cobham  at  their  head.  This 
pretended  confpiracy,  though  there  were  not  above  looper- 
ibns  found,  and  thofe  poor  Lollards  aflembled  for  devotion, 
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was  Intirely  credited  by  the  king,  and  fully  nnfwered  thedcfigns 
ot  the  dergy.  A  bill  of  attainder  palTed  againlt  lord  Cob- 
ham  ;  a  price  of  a  thoufand  marks  was  fet  upon  his  head; 
and  a  perpetual  exemption  from  taxes  promifed  to  any  town 
that  fiiould  fecure  him.  After  he  had  been  four  years  in 
Wales,  he  was  taken  at  lad:  by  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies, 
brought  to  London  in  triumph,  and  dragged  to  execution  in 
St.  Giles's  Fields.  As  a  traitor,  and  a  heretic,  he  was 
hung  up  in  chains  alive  upon  a  gallows  ;  and,  fire  being  put 
under  him,  was  burnt  to  death. 

Rewrote,  ‘‘Twelve  Conclufions  addrefTed  to  the  Par- 
“  liaraent  of  England.”  At  the  end  of  the  fird  book  he 
wrote  fome  monkilh  rhymes  in  Latin,  which  Bayle  has  pre- 
ferved,  and  which,  he  fays,  “  were  copyed  out  by  dyverfe 
“  men,  and  fet  upon  theyr  wyndowes,  gates  and  dores, 
“  which  were  then  knowen  for  oblfynate  hypocrytes  and 
“  flelhlye  livers,  which  made  the  prelates  madde.” 

OLDENBURG  (Henry),  who  wrote  his  name  fome- 
times  GRUBENDOL,  reverfing  the  letters,  was  a  learned 
German  gentleman,  and  born  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen  in  the 
Lov/er  Saxony.  During  the  long  Englifh  Parliament  in 
Charles  I.’s  time,  he  was  appointed  conful  for  his  country¬ 
men  ;  in  which  pofl;  he  continued  at  London,  after  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Cromwell :  but,  being  difeharged  of  that  employ, 
he  was  made  tutor  to  the  Lord  Henry  Obryan,  an  Iriih 
nobleman,  whom  he  attended  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  fludy  in  the  Bodleian  library  in 
1656-,  when  Cromwell  was  vice-chancellor.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  tutor  to  William  Lord  Cavendifh,  and  was  acquainted 
with  Milton  Ta].  During  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  he  be¬ 
came  alfo  acquainted  with  tiae  members  of  that  fociety  there, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society;  and,  upon  the  found¬ 
ation  of  this  latter,  he  was  elected  fellow  ;  and,  when  the 
Society  found  it  necefiary  to  have  two  fecretaries,  he  was 
chofen  alT.ftant  to  Dr.  Wilkins.  He  applied  himfelf  with 
extraordictary  diligence  to  the  bufinefs  of  this  oitice,  and 
began  the  publication  of  the  “  Philofophical  Tranl’adtions,” 
with  No.  I.  in  1664.  In  order  to  difeharge  this  tafe  with 
greater  credit  to  himfelf  and  the  fociety,  he  lield  a  correfpondr 
ence  with  more  than  feventy  learned  peifons,  and  others, 
uj)on  a  vaft  variety  of  fulqedls,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  B'his  fatigue  would  have  been  infupportable,  had  not 

[aJ  Among  Milton’s  iqinolte  familiares,  there  arefour  letters  to  Oldenburg. 

he, 
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Ke^  as  he  told  Dr.  Idfter  [b],  managed  it  fo  as  to  make  one 
letter  anfwer  another ;  and  that,  to  be  always  frefli,  he 
never  read  a  letter  before  he  had  pen,  ink  and  paper,  ready 
to  anfwer  it  forthwith  :  fo  that  the  multitude  of  his  letters 
cloyed  him  not,  nor  ever  lay  upon  his  hands.  Among 
others,  he  was  a  conftant  correfpondent  of  Mr.  Robert 
Boyle,  with  whom  he  had  a  very  intimate  friendfhip  ;  and 
he  tranOated  feveral  of  that  gentleman’s  works  into  Latin, 
About  1674,  he  was  drawn  into  a  dlfpute  wdth  Mr. 
Robert  Hooke ;  who  complained,  that  the  fecretary  had  not 
done  him  jufiice  in  the  Tranfadlions,”  with  refpedf  to  the 
invention  of  the  fpiral  fpring  for  pocket  watches.  The  con- 
teft  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth  on  both  Tides  for  two 
years,  when  it  was  terminated,  much  to  Oldenburg^s  honour, 
by  a  declaration  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Nov. 
20,  1676,  in  thefe  words  :  ‘‘  Whereas  the  publifher  of  the 
“  Philofophical  Tranfa£fions  hath  made  complaint  to  the 
‘‘  council  of  the  Royal.  Society,  of  Tome  pafTages  in  a  late 
book  of  Mr.  Hooke,  intituled,  Lampas,  &c.  and 
printed  by  the  printer  of  the  faid  Society,  reflecting  on 
the  integrity  and  faithfulnefs  of  the  faid  publifher,  in  his 
management  of  the  intelligence  of  the  faid  Society  ;  this 
council  hath  thought  fit  to  declare,  in  the  behalf  of  the 
“  publifher  aforefaid,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  publi- 
cation  of  the  faid  book  ;  and  further,  that  the  faid  pub- 
liflier  hath  carried  himfelf  faithfully  and  honeftly  in  the 
“  management  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
“  given  no  juft  caufe  for  fuch  reflections  [c].” 

Mr.  Oldenburg  continued  to  publifh  the  TranfaCfions  as 
before,  to  No.  xxxvi.  June  25,  1677  j  after  which,  the  pub¬ 
lication  was  difeontinued  till  Jan.  following  :  then  refumed 
by  his  fucceflbr  in  the  fecretary’s  office,  Mr.  Nehemiah 
G  rew,  wffi.o  carried  it  on  till  Feb.  1678;  our  author  dying 
at  his  houfc  at  Charleton,  near  Greenwich  in  Kent,  in 
Auguft  that  year,  was  interred  there.  Befides  the  things 
already  mentioned,  he  tranflated  into  Engiifti,  i.  ‘‘  The 
“  Prodromus  to  a  Difl'ertation  by  Nich.  Steno,  concerning 
Solids  naturally  contained  wdthin  Solids,  &c.  1671,”  8vo. 
2.  ‘‘  A  Genuine  Explication  of  the  Book  of  Revelations, 
5cC.  1671,”  8vo,  written  by  A.  B.  Piganeus.  3.  ‘‘  The 
“  Life  of  the  Duchefs  of  Mazarine,”  in  8vo,  tranflated 
from  the  French.  He  left  a  fon,  named  Rupert,  from 


[b]  Lifler’s  Journey  to  Paris. 

£cj  Ward  s  lives  of  Greinaai  profefibrs  under  Robeit  Hooke. 

prince- 
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pi**mce  Rupert  his  godfather,  and  a  daughter,  named  Sophia^ 
by  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  and  foie  heir  to  the  famous 
John  Durie,  a  Scotch  divine. 

OLDERMAN  (John),  a  learned  v/riter,  was  born  in 
Saxony  in  1686.  After  laying  the  foundation  of  his  ftudies 
in  thefehool  of  Ofnaburg,  he  went  to  Helmftadt,  where  Mr. 
Vander  Hardt,  his  maternal  uncle,  inftru61:ed  him  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  the  Jewifli  antiquities  ;  fo  that  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1707,  became  Greek  pro- 
feflor  in  1717,  ^nd  was  appointed  alliftant  library-keeper  to 
his  uncle.  He  was  aided  in  his  ftudies  by  other  learned  men  ; 
and,  by  genius  and  induftry,  made  an  extraordinary  progrefs 
in  every  thing  he  applied  to.  Here  is  an  inftance  of  his 
great  capacity.  He  difeovered  the  art  of  decyphering  with¬ 
out  any  affiftance,  fo  that  nothing  could  be  written  in  that 
way,  which  he  was  not  able  to  read  perfectly  in  a  very  fhort 
time  :  but  this  muft  be  taken  with  proper  grains  of  allow¬ 
ance.  Aftronomy  was  his  favourite  ftudy  :  he  pafted  whole 
nights  in  viewing  and  contemplating  the  ftars,  and  particu¬ 
larly  obferved  the  Lumen  Boreale,  or  northern  lights.  He 
was  perfuaded,  that  he  had  difeovered  the  caufe  of  this  phas- 
nomenon ;  and,  it  is  faid,  would  have  prefented  a  fyftem  of 
it  to  the  learned  world,  had  he  not  been  hindered  by  a  weak 
conftitution  ;  which,  through  a  fedentary  life,  funk  into  a 
dropfy,  that  carried  him  off"  in  1723.  The  titles  of  feveral 
of  his  diflertatlons  are,  De  imperfeHione  fermonis  hu- 

mani “  De  Phraate  fluvio  De  mari  Algoro  ‘‘  De 

Ophir  j”  ‘‘  De  feftivitate  Enca^niorum  De  fpe- 

cularibus  Veterum  P’  De  origine  natalitiorum  Tefu 

‘VChrifti.’’ 

OLDFIELD  (Anne),  a  celebrated  Englifli  aHreft,  and 
moft  accompliftied  woman,  was  born  in  Pall-Mall,  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1683.  Her  father  was  once  poftefled  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  eftate,  and  was  then  an  officer  in  the  guards  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  an  extravagant  man,  fpent  it,  and  left  his  family,  at  his 
death,  very  much  unprovided.  In  thefe  unhappy  circum- 
ftances,  the  widow  was  forced  to  live  with  a  fifter,  who 
kept  a  tavern  in  St.  James’s  market  ;  and  the  daughter  was 
placed  with  a  fempftrefs  in  King-ftreet,  Weftminfter.  Mifs 
Oldfield,  in  the  mean  time,  conceived  an  extraordinary 
fancy  for  reading  plays,  and  was  entertaining  her  relations 
at  the  tavern  with  her  talents  in  this  way  ;  when  her  voice 
chanced  to  reach  the  car  of  captain  George  Farquhar,  who, 

5  luckily 
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luckily  for  her,  dined  there  that  day.  Farquhar  immc,^ 
diately  perceived  fomething  uncommonly  fweet  in  it ;  and, 
ftruck  with  her  agreeable  perfon  and  carriage,  prefently  pro¬ 
nounced  her  admirably  formed  for  the  ftage.  This  concur¬ 
ring  with  her  own  inclinations,  her  mother  opened  the 
matter  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who, 
finding  the  young  votary’s  qualifications  every  way  pro- 
mifing,  recommended  her  to  Mr.  Rich,  then  patentee  of  the 
king’s  theatre,  who  without  delay  took  her  into  the  play- 
houfe.  However,  fhe  did  not  give  any  hopes  of  ever  being 
an  adlrefs  till  1703,  when  fhe  firft  fbone  out  in  the  part  of 
Leonora  in  Sir  Courtly  Nice  ;  and  eftablifhed  her  theatri¬ 
cal  reputation,  the  following  year,  in  that  of  Lady  Betty 
Modifh  in  the  Carelefs  Hufband. 

It  w^s  a  little  before  this  time,  that  fhe  engaged  the  par¬ 
ticular  regard  and  alfedfion  of  Arthur  Maynwaring,  Efq; 
who  interefted  himfelf  greatly  in  the  figure  Hie  made  upon 
the  flage  ;  and  it  was  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  pains 
he  took  in  improving  her  natural  talents,  that  fhe  became, 
as  fhe  foon  did,  the  delight  and  chief  ornament  of  it.  After  See  Art. 
the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  happened  in  Nov.  1712, 
fhe  engaged  in  a  like  commerce  with  brigadier-general 
Charles  Churchill,  Efq.  She  had  one  fon  by  Maynwaring  ; 
fhe  had  another  by  Churchill,  who  afterwards  married  the 
lady  Anna  Maria  Walpole,  natural  daughter  of  the  carl  of 
Orford.  About  1718,  Mr.  Savage,  natural  fon  to  earl 
Rivers,  being  reduced  to  the  extremefl:  necellity,  his  very 
fingular  cafe  was  fo  much  compaffionated  by  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
that  fhe  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  50 1.  per  annum,  which 
was  regularly  paid  as  long  as  file  lived.  This,  added  to  fe- 
veral  other  tender,  humane,  and  generous  adtions,  together 
with  a  diftinguifhed  tafte  in  elegance  of  drefs,  converfation, 
and  manners,  have  generally  been  fpread  as  a  veil  over  her 
failings  ;  'although  it  does  not  appear  that  fhe  had' ever 
any  love  affairs,  except  with  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned 
above,  towards  whom  fhe  is  faid  to  have  behaved  with  all 
the  fidelity,  duty,  and  affedlion  of  a  good  wife.  However, 
with  all  her  failings,  flie  was  the  darling  of  her  time,  as  long 
as  fhe  lived  ;  and  after  her  death,  which  happened  Odf.  23, 

1730,  her  corpfe  was  carried  from  her  houfe  in  Grofvenor 
Street  to  the  Jerufalem  Chamber,  to  lie  in  flate  ;  whence  it 
was  conveyed  to  Weftmlnfter  Abbey,  the  pall  being  fup- 
ported  by  Lord  de  la  Warr,  Lord  Hervey,  the  right  hon. 

S  George  Bubb  Doddington,  Charles  Hedges,  Efq;  Walter 
Carey,  Efqj  and  captain  Elliot,  her  eldeft  fon  Arthur  Mayn¬ 
waring, 
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‘tearing,  Efq;  being  chief  rncurnef.  She  was  interred  ta- 
wards  the  weft  end  of  the  fouth  aile,  between  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Craggs  and  Congreve  :  being  elegantly  drefled  iiT 
her  coffin,’  with  a  very  fine  BriifTels  laced  head,  a  Holland 
fhift,  with  a  tucker  and  double  ruffies  of  the  fame  lace,  a 
pair  of  new  kid  gloves,  and  her  body  wrapt  up  in  a  winding- 
fheet.  She  left  the  bulk  of  her  fubftance  to  her  Ton  Mayn- 
waring,  from*  v/hofe  father  fhe  had  received  it  ;  without 
negledting,  however,  a  proper  regard  to  her  other  foil 
Churchill,  and  her  own  relations. 

In  her  perfon,  fhe  was  of  a  ftaturc  juft  rifing  to  that  height 
where  the  graceful  can  only  begin  to  fhew  itfelf ;  of  a  lively 
afpecf  and  command  in  her  mien;  Nature  had  given  her 
this  peculiar  happinefs,  that  flie  looked  and  maintained  the 
agreeable- at  a  time  of  life,  when  other  fine  women  only 
raife  admirers  by  their  underftanding.  The  qualities  flic  had 
acquired  were  the  genteel  and  the  elegant ;  the  one  in  her 
air,  the  other  in  her  drefs.  The  Tatler,-  taking  notice  of 
her  drefs,  fays,  “  That,  w'^hatever  charadler  fhe  reprefent- 
‘‘  ed,  fhe  was  always  well  drefted;  The  make  of  her  mind 
“  very  much  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  her  body.- 
“  This  made  every  thing  look  native  about  her ;  and 
‘‘  her  cioaths  were  fo  exaTly  fitted,  that  they  appeared, 
as  it  were,  part  of  her  perfon.  Her  moft  elegant  de- 
portment  was  owing  to  her  manner^  and  not  to  her  ha- 
bit.  Her  beauty  was  full  of  attradfion,  but  more  of  al- 
“  lurement.  There  was  fuch  a  compofure  in  her  looks, 
and  propriety  in  her  drefs,  that  you  would  think  it  im- 
poffible  fhe  fliould  change  the  garb  you  one  day  faw  her 
in,  for  any  thing  fa  becoming,  till  you  next  day  faw  her 
‘‘  in  another.  I'here  was  no  other  myftery  in  this,  but 
that,  however  fhe  was  apparelled,  herfelf  was  the  fame  ; 
for  there  is  an  immediate  relation  between  our  thoughts 
and  geftures,  that  a  woman  muft  think  well  to  look 
^  well.” 

OLDHAM  (John),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  born 
9r  ^^535  Shipton,  near  Tedbury  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire,  where  his  father  was  a  Nonconformift-  minifter,  and 
had  a  congregation  [a].  He  educated  his  fon  in  grammar 
learning,,  till  almoft  fit  for  the  univerfity ;  but,'  to  complete 
him  for  that,  he  was  fent  to  Tedbury  fchool,  where  he  fpent 
about  two  years  more.  June  1670,  he  was  removed  to 


[aJ  His  grandfather  was  redor  of  Nun-Eaton,  near  Tedbury.  Wood. 
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Oxford,  and  admitted  of  Edmund  hall ;  where  he  was  fooil 
diftinguifhed  for  a  good  Latinift,  and  made  poetry  and  po¬ 
lite  literature  his  chief  ftudy.  May  1674,  he  proceeded 
B.  A.  but  foon  after  was  called  home,  much  againft  his 
inclination.  He  continued  fome  time  with  his  father,  ftill 
cultivating  his  Mufe  :  one  of  the  firft  fruits  of  which  was, 

A  Pindaric  Ode,”  the  next  year,  upon  the  death  of  his 
dear  friend  and  conftant  companion,  Mr.  Charles  Morvent. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  became  ufher  to  the  free  fchool  at  Hift.  of 
Croydon  in  Surrey,  yet  found  leifure  to  compofe  feveral  co- 
pies  of  verfes[B];  fome  of  which,  being  feen  in  MS.  bypn^^gj!* 
the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Dorfet,  Sir  Charles  Sedley^  Britan, 
and  other  wits  of  diftin61ion,  were  fo  much  admired,  that P*  *55* 
they  furprized  him  with  an  unexpe(5ted  vifit  at  Croydon. 

Mr.  Shepherd  (then  mafter  of  the  fchool)  would  have  taken 
the  hoiTour  of  this  vifit  to  himfelf ;  but  they  foon  convinced 
him,  that  he  had  neither  wit  nor  learning  enough  to  make  a 
party  in  fuch  company.  The  adventure  is  faid  to  have  been 
of  fome  length,  and  to  have  brought  him  acquainted  with 
other  perfons' of  note,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned;  fo 
that,  in  1678,  he  was  taken  from  the  drudgery  of  a  fchool, 
and  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  grandfons  of  Sir  Edward 
Thurland,  a  judge  near  Rygate  in  Surrey.  He  continued  in 
this  family  till  1681  ;  when,  being  out  of  all  employ,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  London  among  the  wits,  and  was  afterwards  en¬ 
gaged  as  tutor  to  a  fon  of  Sir  William  Hickes.  This  gen¬ 
tleman,  living  near  London,  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Richard  Lower,  an  eminent  phyfician  there,  and 
who  encouraged  Oldham  to  ftudy  phyfic.  Accordingly  he 
applied  his  leifure  hours  this  way  for  about  a  year,  and 
made  fome  progrefs  in  it ;  but  the  irrefiftible  bent  of  his 
genius  made  him  quit  all  lucrative  bufinefs  for  the  fake  of 
his  beloved  miftrefs,  Poetry.  In  this  humour,  as  foon  as 
he  had  difeharged  his  truft.  in  qualifying  young  Hickes  for 
foreign  travels,  not  caring,  though  earneftly  prefled,  to  go 
abroad  wdth  him,  he  took  leave  of  the  family  ;  and,  with  a 
iinall  fum  of  money  which  he  had  faved,  haflened  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  became  a  perfedt  votary  to  the  bottle :  for  he 
was  a  moll  agreeable  companion,  yet  without  finking 
into  the  profanenefs  and  debauchery  of  the  wits  of  thofe 

{b]  As,  Some  Verfes  on  prefent-  “  1676,  a  Drythrambkk  j”  The 

ing  a  Book,  to  Col'meliap’  “  The  **  Drunkard’s  Speech  at  a  Maik,  ia 

Parting  “  Complaining  of  Ab-  “  1677.”  See  his  Works. 

fence  j”  and  “  Bro-Tiiling  a  Vifit  in 
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times  [c].  However,  he  had  not  been  long  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  before  he  was  found  out  by  the  rioblemen  who  had 
vifited  him  at  Croydon,  and  who  now  brought  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dryden,  by  whom  he  was  particularly 
efteemed. 

But  what  turned  to  his  greater  advantage,  was  his  being 
made  known  to  the  earl  of  Kingfton,  who  became  his  pa¬ 
tron,  and  entertained  him  with  great  refpedl  at  his  feat  at 
Holme-Pierpoint ;  apparently  in  the  view  of  making  him  his 
chaplain,  if  he  would  qualify  himfelf  for  it,  by  entering 
into  the  priefthood  [d].  But  he  had  the  utmoft  averfion  for 
that  honourable  fervitude,  as  appears  from  his  Satire,”  ad- 
drefled  to  a  friend,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  univerfity, 
and  come  abroad  into  the  world  ;  in  which  he  lets  him 
know,  that  he  was  deterred  from  the  thought  of  fuch  an  of¬ 
fice,  by  the  fcandalous  treatment  which  often  accompanies 
it  [e].  However,  he  lived  with  the  earl  till  his  death,, 
which  was  occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox,  Dec.  9,  1683,  in 
his  30th  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Holme- 
Pierpoint,  the  earl  attending  as  chief  mourner,  who  fooii 
after  eredted  a  monument  to  his  memory,  with  an  inferip- 
tion  exprefling  his  eloge  in  Latin,  to  this  effedf :  No  poet 
was  more  infpired  with  the  facred  furor,  none  more  fu- 
‘‘  blime  in  fentiments,  none  more  happily  bold  in  expref- 
fion  than  he  [f]”  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  tall  of  fta- 

turcj 

[e]  It  is  jsrinted  in  his  works. 

[f]  To  this  we  fliall  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  of  Dryden  : 

Farewel,  too  little  and  too  lately  known, 
Whom  I  began  to  think  and  call  my 

own; 

For  fure  our  fouls  w’erc  near  ally’d,  and 
thine 

Call  in  the  fame  poetic  mould  with 
mine. 

One  common  note  on  cither  lyre  did 
llrike, 

And  knaves  and  fools  were  both  ab- 
horr’d  alike. 

To  the  fame  goal  did  vboth  our  fludlea 
drive  j 

The  laft  fetout,  the  fooneft  did  arrive. 

O  early  ripe  I  to  thy  abundant  ftore 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added 
more,? 

It  might,  what  Nature  never  gives  the 
young, 

Have  taught  the  fmoolhnefs  of  thy  na¬ 
tive  tongue ; 


[c]  This  is  well  touched  by  Mr. 
Robert  Gould,  in  the  following  lines 
to  his  memory  ; 

The  company  of  beauty,  w'ealth  and 
wine, 

Were  not  fo  charming,  not  fo  fweet  as 
thine : 

Unlike  the  wretch  that  ftrives  to  get 
efteem,  I 

And  thinks  it  fine  and  jaunty  to  I 
blalpheme,  | 

Nor  can  be  witty  but  when  God’s  I 
the  the-me.  J 

Millaken  men  !  but  fuch  thou  didft  de- 
fpife, 

Thatmuft  be  wicked  to  be  counted  wife. 
Thy  converl'e  from  this  reigning  vice 
was  free, 

And  yet  was  truly  all  that  wit  could  be. 
None  had  it,  but  even  with  a  tearmuft 
own 

The  foul  of  dear  fociety  is  gone. 

[d]  It  is  quellloned  whether  he  ever 
took  thofe  orders. 
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tiire,  the  make  of  his  body  very  thin,  long  vifaged,  with  a 
high  nofe  and  prominent ;  his  afpedl  unpromifing,  but  fa- 
tire  was  in  his  eye.  His  conftitution  tender,  and  inclined' 
to  a  confumption ;  and  not  a  little  injured  by  application  to 
learned  authors,  in  whom  he  was  well  verfed.  His  genius  oidhan/a 
lay  chiefly  to  fatire,  where,  however,  he  did  not  always 
keep  within  bounds,  having  lome  very  licentious  Irrokes  in  works,  and 
his  writings  [g].  Anthony 

His  works  have  been  frequently  printed  in  one  volume 
8vo ;  in  1722,  in  2  vols.  i2mo,  with  the  Author’s  Life, 
and  lately,  under  the  infpe(5tion  of  Capt.  Thomfon,  in 
3  vols.  i2mo. 


But  fatire  needs  notthbfe  ;  and  wit  will 
Ihine 

Thro'  the  harfii  cadence  of  a  rugged 
lineT 

A  noble  error,  See. 

Veries  to  our  poet’s  memory. 


[g]  His  w'orks  confifi:  of  no  lefs  than 
fifty  pieces  5  the  chief  of  which  are, 
“  The  Four  Satires  upon  the  Jefuits,” 
written  in  1679.  They  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  printed  in  one  vol.  Svo.  and  in 
two  i2mo. 


OLDISWORTH  (William).  Of  this  writer,  who 
Was  well  known  in  the  reigns  of  C^een  Anne  and  George  1. 
little  is  remembered,  but  the  titles  of  fome  few  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  productions.  He  v/as  one  of  the  original  authors  of 
The  Examiner,*’  and  continued  to  write  in  that  paper  as 
long  as  it  was  kept  up.  He  publifhed,  i.  A  Vindica- 
tion  of  the  Bifhop  of  Exeter”  [Dr.  Blackall]  againft 
Mr.  Hoadly.  2.  A  volume  called  “  State  Tracts,”  and 
another  called  State  and  Mifcellany  Poems,  by  the  Au- 
thor  of  the  Examiner,  1715,”  8vo»  He  tranflated, 

3.  The  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Carmen  Seculare  of  Ho- 

race  wrote,  4.  The  ‘‘  Life  of  Edmund  Smith,”  pre¬ 

fixed  to  his  works,  1719;  and  5.  “Timothy  and  Phila- 
“  theus,”  3  vols.  8 VO.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1734. 

OLDMIXON  (John),  Gentleman  (diftinguifhed  in  BJographla 
the  Tatler  by  the  name  of  “  the  Unborn  Poet”),  defeended  Dramatica, 
from  an  ancient  family  of  the  name,  originally  feated  at  Old- 
mixon,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somerfetfhire.  In  what  year 
he  was  born, ,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers,  nor 
where  he  received  his  education.  He  was  a  violent  party 
writer,  and  a  fevere  and  malevolent  critic.  In  the  former 
light  he  was  a  ftrong  opponent  of  the  Stuart  family,  whom 
he  has,  on  every  occafion,  as  much  as  poflible,  endeavoured 
to  blacken,  without  any  regard  to  that  impartiality  which 
ought  ever  to  be  the  moft  eflential  charadteriftic  of  an  hifto- 
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rian.  In  the  other  chara(SIer  he  was  perpetually  attacking, 
with  the  moft  apparent  tokens  of  envy  and  ill-nature,  his 
feveral  contemporaries ;  particularly  Addifon,  Eufden,  and 
Pope.  The  laft  of  thefe,  however,  whom  he  had  attacked 
in  different  letters  which  he  wrote  in  ‘‘  The  Flying  Poft,’* 
and  repeatedly  refleiSled  on  in  his  ‘‘  Profe  effays  on  Criti- 
cifm,”  and  in  his  ‘‘  Art  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,**  writ¬ 
ten  in  imitation  of  Bouhours,  has  condemned  him  to  an 
immortality  of  infamy,  by  introducing  him  into  his  Dun- 
ciad,**  with  fome  very  diftinguifliing  marks  of  eminence 
among  the  devotees  of  dulnefs  :  for,  in  the  fecond  book  of 
that  fevere  poem,  where  he  introduces  the  dunces  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  prize  of  dulnefs,  by  diving  in  the  mud  of  Fleet- 
ditch,  he  reprefents  our  author  as  mounting  the  Tides  of  a 
lighter,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  take  a  more  efficacious 
plunge.  His  malevolence  of  abufe  entitled  him  to  the  above- 
mentioned  honour  ;  and  his  zeal,  as  a  virulent  party  writer, 
procured  him  a  poft  in  the  revenue  at  Bridgewater,  where 
he  died  in  an  advanced  age,  July  9,  1742. 

Mr.  Oldmixon,  though  rigid  with  regard  to  others,  is  far 
from  unblameable  himfelf,  in  the  very  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  is  fo  free  in  his  accufations,  and  that  fome- 
times  even  without  a  ftri61:  adherence  to  truth ;  one  remark¬ 
able  inftance  of  this  kind  it  is  but  juftice  to  take  notice  of, 
and  that  is,  his  having  advanced  a  particular  fa6t  to  charge 
three  eminent  perfons  with  interpolation  in  Lord  Clareh- 
“  don*s  Hiftory,**  which  fa61:  was  difproved  by  Bp.  Atter- 
bury,  the  only  furvivor  of  them  ;  and  the  pretended  inter¬ 
polation,  after  a  fpace  of  almoft  ninety  years,  produced  in 
his  lordfhip’s  own  hand -writing ;  and  yet  this  very  author 
himfelf,  when  employed  by  bifhop  Kennet  in  publilhing  the 
hiftorians  in  In^  ‘‘  Colledlion,’*  has  made  no  fcruple  of  per¬ 
verting  DaniePs  Chronicle’*  in  numberlefs  places. 

Mr.  Oldmixon  was  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities;  and, 
exclufive  of  his  ftrong  bialfed  prejudice,  and  natural  morofe- 
nefs  and  petulance,  far  from  a  bad  writer.  Befides  his 
“  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts,”  folio,  and  his  fhare  in  the 
Critical  Hiftory  of  England,”  he  was  author  of,  i.  Re- 
fledfions  on  Dr.  Swift’s  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
‘‘  about  the  Englifli  Language,  1712,”  8vo.  2.  “  A  Vo- 
‘‘  lume  of  Poems,  1714.”  3.  The  Life  of  Arthur 

Maynwaring.  Efq;”  whofe  ‘‘  Pofthumous  Works”  were 
collected  by  Mr.  Oldmixon  in  1715,  and  whom  he  had 
confiderably  affifted  in  The  Medley.”  4.  «  The  Life  of 
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Queen  Anne.”  5,  “  A  Review  of  Dr.  Grey’s  De- 
fence  of  our  ancient  and  modern  Hiftorians.”  He  wrote 
alfo  a  tragedy,  an  opera,  and  two  paftorals. 

OLDYS  (William,  Efq;),  Norroy  king  at  arms,  well  Cent.  Mag. 
verfed  in  Englifh  antiquities,  a  corre6f  writer,  and  a  good  March 
hiftorian,  was  born  in  or  about  the  year  1687.  He  was  the 
natural  fon  of  William  Oldys,  LL.  D.  chancellor  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  1683,  commilTary  of  St.  Catherine’s,  1698,  offi¬ 
cial  of  Saint  Alban’s,  and  advocate  of  the  Admiralty. 

By  the  following  tranfcript  of  a  note  in  the  hand-writing 
of  his  fon,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Oldys  was  concerned 
with  Dryden  and  others  in  the  Tranflation  of  Plu- 
“  tarch.”  “  Mem.  To  fearch  the  old  papers  in  one  of  my 
large  deal  boxes  for  Dryden’s  letter  of  thanks  to  my  father, 
for  fome  communications  relating  to  Plutarch,  when  they 
‘‘  and  others  were  publifhing  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch’s 
‘‘  Lives,”  in  5  vols.  8vo.  1683.  Dr.  Oldys  tranflated, 
it  appears,  the  Life  of  Pompey.”  The  fon  mentions  his 
leaving  London  in  1724,  to  reflde  in  Yorkfhlre,  and  his 
returning  to  London  in  1730  ;  but  whether  he  refided  con- 
Ifantly  in  town  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  is  not 
certain,  though  very  probable.  What  follows  is  a  tranfcript 
from  a  manufcript  note  of  Oldys  :  “  Old  Counfellor  Fane, 
of  Colchefter,  who,  hi  forma  pauperis^  deceived  me  of  a 
good  fum  of  money  which  he  owed  me,  and,  not  long 
‘‘  after,  fet  up  his  chariot,  gave  me  a  parcel  of  AdSS.  and 
promifed  me  (among  others,  which  he  never  gave  me, 
nor  any  thing  elfe  befldes  a  barrel  of  oyfters)  a  MS.  copy  of 
“  Randolph’s  Poems,  an  original,  as  he  faid,  with  many 
additions,  being  devolved  to  him  as  the  author’s  relation.” 

His  death  was  owing  to  his  great  age,  rather  than  any  other 
caufe,  for  he  was  74,  though  only  72  was  put  upon  his 
coffin.  He  died  at  his  apartments  in  the  Heralds  office, 

April  15,  1761  ;  and  was  buried,  April  19,  in  the  North 
aile  of  the  church  of  St.  Bennet,  Paul’s  Wharf.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  much  ftraitened  in  circumftances  ; 
and  Dr.  Taylor  the  oculift,  who  adminiftered  as  a  principal 
creditor,  obtained  by  that  means  pofleffion  of  his  effects. 

The  books  having  been  difpofed  of  by  public  fale,  many  of 
them,  which  were  filled  with  marginal  notes,  were  purchafed 
by  Dr.  Birch  and  other  curious  colle6lors.  The  MSS. 
mentioned  hereafter,  in  p.  39,  art.  7,  were  purchafed, 
by  the  bookfellers,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica,” 
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Of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Oldys,  the  following  account^ 
the  befl:  which  we  can  give,  is  probably  very  imperfe£t. 
By  future  communications,  we  have  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
confiderably  enlarged  and  improved.  i.  Tn  the  Britifli 
Mufeum  is  Oldys’s  copy  of  Langbaine’s  Lives,  &c.”  not 
interleaved,  but  filled  with  notes  written  in  the  margin, 
and  between  the  lines,  in  an  extremely  fmall  hand.  It  came 
to  the  Mufeum  as  a  part  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Birch,  who 
bought  it  at  an  audlion  of  Oldys’s  books  and  papers  for  one 
guinea.  It  appears  that  a  preceding  and  more  imperfe<£f 
copy  of  this  book  gave  rife  to  the  publication  of  ‘‘  The 
“  Lives  of  Englilh  Poets,  1753/*  5  vols.  i2mo,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cibber  [a].  For  the  particulars  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  anecdote  in  literary  hiftory,  we  are  indebted  to  the  edition 
of  ‘‘  The  Tatler,’’  now  preparing  for  the  public,  with 
Notes,  &c.’’  vol.  1.  No.  27, — 2.  Mr.  Gough,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  his Britilh  Topography,”  p.  567,  tells  us, 
that  he  had  been  favoured,  by  George  Steevens,  Efq.  with 
‘‘  the  ufe  of  a  thick  folio  of  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets 
relative  to  London,  and  occafionally  to  W eftminfter  and 
Middlefex,  from  1521  to  1758,  collected  by  the  late  Mr. 
Oldys,  with  many  others  added,  as  it  feems,  in  another 
hand.  Among  them,”  he  adds,  are  many  purely 
hifiorical,  and  many  of  too  low  a  kind  to  rank  under  the 
head  of  topography  or  hiftory.  The  reft,  which  are  very 
numerous,  I  have  inferted,  marked  O,  with  corredlions, 
‘‘  Szc.  of  thofe  I  had  myfclf  colledled.  Mr,  Steevens  pur- 
chafed  this  MS.  of  T.  Davies,  who  bought  Mr.  Oldys’s 
library.  It  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Berkenhout, 
who  had  a  defign  of  publifhing  an  Englifti  Topographer, 
and  may  pofiibly  have  inferted  the  articles  in  a  diftcrent 
hand.  5I.  5  s.  is  the  price  in  the  firft  leaf.  It  has 
“  fince  become  the  property  of  Sir  John  Flawkins.  In  a 
fmaller  MS.  Mr.  Oldys  fays  he  had  inferted  360  articles 
in  the  folio,  April  12,  1747  5  and  that  the  late  Alderman 
Billers  had  a  fin?  colledtion  of  tradls,  &c.  relating  tq 
‘‘  London.”  In  a  MS.  note  on  Langbaine  he  fays,  that  in 
June  174??,  he  fiad  inferted  between  four  and  five  hundred 
articles  ;  and  now”  (he  adds)  in  Odiober  1750,  fix 
hundred  and  thirty-fix.”  Fie  mentions,  in  a  note  014 


[a]  It  has  been  generally  underftood, 
that  the  book  which  caufed  ‘‘  The 
‘‘  Lives  of  the  Englilh  Poets”  to  be 
undertaken  was  one  of  Coxeter's,  and 
Coxeter’s  narhe  (lauds  in  the  title-page. 
We  pay  add  aifo,  that  Oldys’s  Notes 


have  been  tranfcrlbed  into  interleaved 
copies  by  Bp.  Percy,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr, 
Malone,  and  Mr.  Reed  ;  and  that  each 
of  thefe  gentlemen  has  made  confider- 
able  additipns. 

Lang- 
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Langbaine,  that  he  bought  200  volumes  at  the  au£lion  of 
Lord  Stamford’s  library,  in  St.  Paul’s  Coffee-houfe ;  where, 
formerly,  moft  of  the  capital  libraries  were  fold,>  3.  In  his 
MS.  Notes  on  Langbaine,  Oldys  acknowleges,  more  than 
once,  that  he  was  the  author  of  The  Britifh  Librarian, 
exhibiting  a  compendious  Review  of  all  unpubliftied  and 
valuable  Books,  in  all  Sciences,”  which  was  printed, 
without  his  name,  in  8vo,  1737.  -  4.  A  Life  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Raleigh,”  prefixed  to  his  “  Hiftory  of  the  World,”  in 
folio,  was  printed  with  Mr.  Oldys’s  name  to  it. — 5,  He 
fays  himfelf,  that  he  wrote  the  “  Introduction  to  Hayward’s 
‘‘  Britifh  Mufe  [1738];”  and  he  adds,  “that  the  penurious 
publifhers,  to  contrail  it  within  a  fheet,  left  out  a  third 
part  of  the  beft  matter  in  it,  and  made  more  faults  than 
“  there^were  in  the  original.” — 6.  Oldys  mentions  “  His 
Obfervations  on  the  Cure  of  William  Taylor,  the  blind 
Boy  at  Ightham,  in  Kent,  by  John  Taylor,  jun.  oculifi, 
“  1753,”  8vo,  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  here  alluded  to  was, 
Obfervations  on  the  Cure  of  William  Taylor  the  blind  Boy 
“  of  Ightham,  in  Kent,  who,  being  born  with  Cataradfs  in 
“  both  Eyes,  was,  at  Eight  Years  of  Age,  brought  to  fight 
“  on  the  8th  of  O^ober,  1751,  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Jun, 
“  Oculift  in  Hatton  Garden ;  containing  his  ftrange  No- 
“  tions  of  Objects  upon  the  firft  Enjoyment  of  his  new 
Senfe  ;  alfo,  fome  Atteftations  thereof  j  in  a  Letter  writ- 
ten  by  his  Eather,  Mr.  William  Taylor,  Farmer  in  the 
“  fame  Parifh  :  Interfperfed  with  feveral  curious  Examples, 
and  Remarks,  hiflorical  and  philofophical,  thereupon. 
Dedicated  to  Dr.  Monfey,  Phyfician  to  the  Royal  Hofpi- 
“  tal  at  Chelfea.  Alfo,  fome  Addrefs  to  the  Public,  for  a 
“  Contribution  towards  the  Foundation  of  an  Hofpital  for 
“  the  Blind,  already  begun  by  fome  noble  Perfonages.”  8vo. 
7.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  the  compiler  of  various 
lives  in  the  “  Biographia  Britannica,”  with  the  fignature  G, 
the  initial  letter  of  Gray’s  Jnn,  where  he  formerly  lived. 
He  mentions,  in  his  Notes  on  Langbaine,  his  life  of  Sir 
George  Ethcrege,  of  Caxton,  of  Thomas  May,  and  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Alleyn,  inferred  in  that  work.  He  compofed  the 
“  Life  of  Atherton which,  if  it  ever  deferved  to  have 
had  a  place  in  that  work,  ought  not  to  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  it,  any  more  than  the  “  Lite  of  Eugene 
Aram,”  which  is  inferted  in  the  fecond  edition.  'Phat 
the%publi(hers  of  the  fecond  edition  meant  no  indignity 
to  Oldys,  by  their  leaving  out  his  “  Life  of  Atherton,” 
appears  from  their  having  tranferibed  into  their  work  a 
much  fuperior  quantity  of  his  writings,  confilting  of  notes 
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and  extra£l:s  from  printed  books,  ftyled  Oldys’s  MSS.^’  Of 
thefe  papers  no  other  account  is  given  than  that  “  they  are  a 
“  large  and  ufeful  body  of  biographical  materials  but  we 
may  infer,  from  the  known  induftry  and  narrow  circum- 
flances  of  the  writer,  that,  if  they  had  been  in  any  degree 
prepared  for  public  confideration,  they  would  not  have  fo 
long  lain  dormant. — 8.  Oldys,  “  at  the  importunity  of 
Curll,  gave  him  a  fketch  of  the  Life  of  Nell  Gwin,  to 
help  out  his  Hiftory  of  the  Stage  j  which  (he  adds)  is 
now  publifhed,  although  the  author,  I  hear,  is  become 
quite  blind  :  but,’^  fays  he,  Dick  Leveridge’s  Hiftory 
of  the  Stage  and  Acflors,  in  his  own  time,  for  thefe  40 
“  or  50  years  paft-,  as  he  told  me  he  had  compofed  it,  is 
likely  to  prove,  whenever  it  fhali  appear,  a  more  perfe^f 
work.”-  9.  Oldys  fays,  he  was  concerned  with  Des 
Maizeaux  in  writing  the  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Carew,” 
the  antiquary  of  Cornwall,  in  1722.  lO.  Oldys  mentions 
Obforvations,  Hiftorical  and  Critical,  on  the  Catalogue 
of  Englifli  Lives.”  Whether  this  was  ever  printed,  we 
know  not.  ii.  Oldys  mentions,  as  a  book  of  which 
he  was  the  author,  “  Tables  of  the  eminent  Perfons  cele- 
brated  by  Englifh  Poets.”  He  quotes,  in  a  manu- 
feript  note  on  Langbaine,  the  6th  and  yth  pages  of  the  firft: 
volume  of  this  work,  which  feems  therefore  to  have  con- 
fifted  of  more  volumes  than  one.  12.  He  mentions,  ibidem^ 
the  firft  volume  of  his  Poetical  Charaideriftics,”  on  which 
work  it  is  obvious  to  make  the  farne  remark  as  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  If  thele  two  works  laft  mentioned  ftill  continued 
in  MS.  during  his  life-time,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
not  finifhed  for  publication^  or  that  no  bookfeller  would  buy 
them. — 13.  Oldys  feems  to  haye  been  concerned  likewife  as 
a  writer  in  the  General  Diefionary,”  for  he  mentions  his 
having  been  the  author  of  “The  Life  of  Sir  John  7'albot,” 
in  that  work. — He  mentions  likewife,  in  his  Notes  on 
Langbaine,  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  againft 
Toland,  called  “  No  blind  Guides.”  — 15.  He  fays,  ihlderriy 
that  he  communicated  many  things  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  which 
fhe  publilEed  in  her  “  Mule’s  Library.”  16.  In  1746  v/as 
publiflied,  in  121110,  “  Health’s  Improvement ;  or.  Rules 
comprifing  and  difeovering  the  Nature,  Method,  and 
Manner  of  preparing  Foods  ufed  in  this  Nation.  Writ- 
“  ten  by  that  ever  famous  Thomas  Moffett,  Dodtor  in  Phy- 
“  fic,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Chriftopher  Bennet,  doctor  in 
“  phyfic,  and  fellow  of  the  College  ofPhyficians  in  London. 
“  To  which  is  now  prefixed,  A  fhort  View  of  the  Author’s 
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\j\(e  and  Writings,  by  Mr.  Oldys  ;  and  an  Introduction 
by  R.  James,  M.  D.” — ly.  In  the  firfl  volume  of 
‘‘  Britifh  Topography,”  page  31,  mention  is  made  of  a 
tranflation  of  ‘‘  Camden’s  Britannia,”  in  2  vols.  4to.  by 
W,  O.  Efq;”  which  Mr.  Gough,  with  great  probability, 
afcribes  to  Mr.  Oldys.  18.  Among  the  MSS.  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum,  defcribed  in  Mr.  Ayfcough’s  Catalogue, 
we  find,  p.  24,  “  Some  Confiderations  upon  the  Publication 
of  Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  Epiftolary  Collections,  fuppofed  to 
‘‘  be  written  by  Mr.  Oldys,  and  by  him  tendered  to  Sam. 
Boroughs,  Efq.  with  Propofals,  and  fome  Notes  of  Dr. 
Birch.”-- 19.  In  p.  736,  “Memoirs  of  the  Family  of 
“  Oldys  [e].” — 20.  In  p.  741,  “  Two  fmall  Pocket-Books 
“  of  Ihort  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  many  Perfons,  and 
fome  Fragments  of  Poetry.”  Qu.  ColleCted  by  Mr. 
Oldys.? -  21.  In  p.  750,  and  p.  780,  are  two  MS.  Letters 
“  of  Mr.  Oldys,”  1735  and  175 1. — 22.  It  is  faid,  in  a  MS. 
paper  the  compiler  of  this  article  received  from  Dr.  Ducarel, 
F".  R.  and  A.  SS.  who  knew  him  well,  that  Oldys  had  by 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  fome  colledions  towards  a 
Life  of  Shakefpeare  [c],”  but  not  digefted  into  any  order, 
as  he  told  the  DoCtor  a  few  days  before  he  died.  —  23.  On 
the  fame  authority,  he  is  faid  to  be  a  writer  in,  or  the  writer 
of,  “  The  Scarborough  Mifcellany,”  1732,  and  1734. — 
24.  “  The  Univerfal  Spectator,”  of  which  he  was  fome 
time  the  publifher,  was  a  News-paper,  a  Weekly  Journal, 
faid,  on  the  top  of  the  paper,  which  appeared  originally  in 
fingle  fheets,  to  be  “  By  Henry  Stonecaftle,  in  Northum- 
berland,”  1730 — 1732.  John  Kelly  was  concerned  in 
it  (fee  the  “  Biographia  Dramatica.”)  It  was  afterwards 
collected  into  two  volumes  8vo.  j  to  which  a  third  and 
fourth  were  added  in  1747*  25.  In  one  of  his  MS.  we 

find  the  following  well-turned  anagram  : 

W.  O. 

In  word  and  will  i  am  a  friend  to  you. 

And  one  friend  old  is  worth  an  hundred  new. 


[b]  Thefe  memoirs  are  amoni*  the 
Birch  M  ).  No.  4240,  and  contain  an 
account  of  the  family,  drawn  up  by  W, 
Oldys  himlclf.  As  they  are  too  long  for 
our  limits,  and  will  not  bear  an  abridge¬ 
ment,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  MS. 
iifelfintbc  Hritifh  Mufeum.  .Alexan¬ 
der  Oldys,  caiktl  “  The  Little  Poet,” 
and  fometimes  ‘’The  Englifli  Scarron,” 
appears  by  this  MS,  to  have  been  a  re¬ 
lation  of  our  Oldys, 


[c]  It  appears,  from  the  laft  edition 
of  Shaklpeare,  177S,  vol.  I.  p.  223, 
that  Mr.  Steevens  had  feen  thefe  papers; 
as  that  gentleman  cjuotes  from  th^m, 
with  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Oldys's 
“  veracity,”  thefirft  ftanza  of  a  “  fati- 
“  rical  ballad”  by  Shakfpeare,  on  his 
old  friend  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  vain, 
weak,  and  vindidlive  magiftrate,  who 
puniflied  him  for  deer-ftealing. 

26.  It 
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-—26.  It  remains  only  to  fay,  that  he  was  fome  time  librarian 
to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  that  he  feleded  the  pamphlets  in  the 
Harician  Mifcellany,”  and  was  principally  concerned  in 
drawing;  up  for  Ofborne  (who  bought  that  nobleman’s  li¬ 
brary  for  13,000!.)  the  “  Catalogus  Bibliothecae  Har-^ 
leianae  [d]  moft  of  the  curious  notes  in  it  being  of  his 
compofition. 

fo]  Publiflied  in  twelve  numbers,  at  dii^ributus,  cum  Indice  Autorum, 
a  ihilling  each  (the  firft  number  in  “  1743”  The  three  laft,  though  un- 
December  1742)  or  5  vols.  Svo.  at  lO  der  the  fame  title,  were  only  fhop- 
fhillings,  intituled,  “  Bibliothecas  Har-  catalogue?,  in  which  the  unfold  articles 
leianae  Catalogus  in  locos  communes,  wererepeaied. 

OLEARIUS  (Godfrey), fon  of  Godfrey  01earius,D.  D, 
and  fuperintendant  of  Hall  in  Saxony  [a],  where  this 
fon  [b]  was  born  in  1639.  After  a  good  proficiency  in  the 
•ftudy  of  the  languages,  he  was  made  dodlor  of  that  faculty 
in  1660.  He  was  already  acquainted  with  the  Eaflern 
tongues,  ftudied  divinity  under  Holfeman,  and  preached  fe- 
verai  times.  At  length  he  vifited  feveral  univerfities  in 
Germany,  and  converfed  with  the  learned  men  in  each.  In 
1661,  he  went  to  Leipfic  ;  and,  while  he  ftudied  under  the 
profeftbrs  of  that  univerfity,  began  to  teach  himfelf  philofo- 
phy  and  humanities  in  private.  In  1664,  he  was  made 
profefibr  of  Greek  ;  and  he  fliewed  his  knowledge  in  it  by 
fifty-two  Exercitations  upon  the  Dominical  Epiftles,” 
and  upon  thofe  parts  of  the  Epiftjes”  in  the  “  New  "Eefta- 
ment,”  which  are  read  in  the  public  exercifes,  and  among 
the  Lutherans  are  the  fubjedl  of  part  of  their  fermons.  He 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  1668;  and,  in  1677,  was 
created  profefibr  in  that  faculty,  and  do6tor  of  divinity  in 
1679.  An  hundred  and  fix  Theological  Difputations,” 
fixty-one  in  Philofophy,”  fome  Programmas  upon  dif- 
ficult  Points,”  feveral  Speeches”  and  “  Theological 
Counfels,”  ‘‘  Moral  Theology,”  “  Introdublion  to  Theo- 
‘‘  logy,”  and  Hermeneutica  Sacra,”  fufficiently  evince 
his  learning  and  indufiry.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  who  fur- 
niftied  papers  for  the  Leipfic  Abfs,”  with  Carpzovius 

[a]  He  died  in  1687,  aged  81  ;  af-  frey  Olearius,  who  was  born  alfo  at 
ter  pubhfh’.ng  “  A  pufuive,  polemical,  Hall  in  1635,  married  a  fourth  wife  in 
“  excgetical,  and  moral  Theology,”  in  1704,  and  died  in  I710  j  hav  ng  pub- 
1676,  and  “  Some  theoretico-pra£li  lifhed,  in  1673,  a  fmall  traff,  inti- 
“  cal  Remarks  upon  the  Bible,”  in  tuled,  “  Abacus  t^atrologicu?,”  much 
1 677-  efteemed,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by 

[eJ  He  had  another  fon,  John  God-  the  author. 


Alberti 
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Alberti  and  Iffiglus.  He  difcharged  the  moft  important  pods 
in  the  univerfity ;  and,  among  other  dignities,  was  ten 
times  rcdlor  of  it :  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  efcaping  the 
hands  of  death  till  Augull:  1713.  He  had  married,  in  1667, 
the  daughter  pf  Philip  Muller,  profelTor  of  mathematics, 
who  brought  him  fix  fons,  and  as  many  daughters. 

OLEARIUS  (Godfrey),  fan  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Leipfic,  July  23,  1672.  He  difcovered  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius,  as  well  as  inclination  for  letters  early  ; 
and,  having  hnidied  his  academical  ftudies,  went  firft  into 
Holland,  and  thence  to  England.  It  was  the  fame  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  and  the  Bodleian  library,  which  drew 
him  into  this  kingdom  ;  and  he  continued  hete  above  a  year 
to  im.prove  himfelf,  as  well  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  as  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  facred  antiquities. 
At  his  return  to  Leipfic,  he  was  admitted,  iri  1699,  a  member 
of  the  firlf  college  there  ;  and,  fhoftly  after,  became  profeffor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  that  college.  Howeyer,  he  refigned 
this  chair  1708,  in  order  to  take  polfeffion  of  the  theological 
chair.  Befides  this  employ,  he  had  alfo  the  canonry  of 
Meiflen,  and  the  diredlion  of  the  ftudents ;  to  which  was 
added,  in  1714,  the  place  of  affeflbr  in  the  eledloral  and 
ducal  confiftory.  But  he  poffefled  his  laft  preferment  only  a 
Ihort  fpace,  being  feized  with  a  confumption,  whjch  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  Nov.  the  loth,  1715,  in  the  flotYcr  of  his 
age ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  publifhed  feveral  works, 
and  tranflated  our  ‘‘  Stanley's  Hiftory  of  Philofophy”  into 
Latin,  with  “  Notes  and  Diiiertations”  of  his  own,  Leipf. 
1712,  4to.  He  had  before,  in  1709,  given  an  edition  of 
‘‘  Philoftratus’s  Works,”  in  folio. 

OLpARIUS  (Adam),  a  German  writer,  and  mini- 
fter  to  the  duke  of  Holftein,  who,  having  occafion  to  fend 
an  ambaffador  to  the  great  duke  of  Mufcovy  and  the  king 
pf  Perfia,  appointed  our  author  fecretary  to  the  embafl'y. 
Six  years,  from  1633  to  1639,  were  fpent  in  this  em¬ 
ploy,  which  affording  an  opportunity  to  inform  himfelf 
thoroughly  in  the  Rate  of  thofe  countries,  he  took  an  ex- 
adt  account  of  it.  On  his  return  home,  he  drew  up  “  A 

Relation  of  his  Journies,”  which  was  publiflied,  with 
maps  and  figures,  at  Slefwick,  1656,  in  folio,  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  tongue  ;  and  was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  M.  Wicque- 
fort  tranflated  it  into  French,  and  printed  it  at  Paris,  the 
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fame  year,  in  two  vols.  ^.tofAj.  Afterwards  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory ;  the  fruits  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  An  Abridgement  of  the  Chronicles  of  Holftein, 

from  1448  to  1663,’' written  in  the  German  tongue,  and 
printed  at  Slefwick  that  year  in  Svo,  .and  there  again  in 
1674,  410.  The  following  year,  the  duke  of  Holftein  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  library-keeper,  which  probably  he  held  till 
his  death,  the  date  whereof  we  do  not  know.  He  has  the 
character  of  an  able  mathematician,  and  one  well  fkilled 
in  the  Eaftern  languages,  efpecially  the  Perfian  ;  as  alfo 
a  good  mafter  of  muftc,  playing  with  tafte  upon  feveral  in- 
ftriiments. 

I^a]  The  German  ea’tion  was  re-  French  edition  in  1726,  in  a  vois. 
printed  in  folio,  in  1671  ;  and  the  folio, 

OLIVA  (Alexander),  general  of  the  Auftin  monks, 
and  a  celebrated  cardinal,  was  born  at  Saxoferato,  in  1408, 
of  poor  parents.  At  three  years  of  age,  he  fell  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  was  taken  out  for  dead  ;  but,  being  carried  by  his 
mother  into  the  church  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  recovered 
wonderfully,  or,  accordiiig  to  the  Papifts,  miraculoufly. 
He  was  admitted  young  amongft  the  monks  of  Auguftin, 
and  ftudied  at  Rimini,  Bologna,  and  Perufa  :  in  which  laft 
place  he  was  fipft  made  profeftbr  of  philofophy,  and  after¬ 
wards  appointed  to  teach  divinity.  At  length  he  was  cho- 
ien  provincial,  and  fome  time  after  accepted,  not  without 
reluHance,  the  poll  of  folicltor-general  of  his  order.  'Phis 
office  obliged  him  to  go  to  Rome,  where  his  learning  and 
virtue  became  greatly  admired,  notwithftanding  he  took  all 
poffible  methods,  out  of  aii  extreme  humility,  to  conceal 
them.  The  cardinal  of  Tarentum,  the  protedfor  of  his  or¬ 
der,  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  engage  in  any  of  the 
public  difputations,  where  every  body  wifhed  to  fee  his  great 
erudition  fhine  :  however,  as  he  was  a  fublime  theologian 
and  a  inoft:  eloquent  orator,  he  both  wrote  and  preached 
with  great  force.  He  appeared  in  the  pulpits  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  in  Italy,  as  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara  ;  was  eledfed  firft  vicar-ge¬ 
neral,  and  then  general  of  his  order,  in  1459  ;  and  at  laft: 
created  cardinal,  in  1460,  by  pope  Pius  II.  This  learned 
pontiff  gave  him  afterv/ards  the  bifliopric  of  Camerino, 
and  made  ufe  of  his  abilities  on  feveral  occaiions.  Oliva 
died  fhortly  after  at  Tivola,  where  the  court  of  Rome  then 
leftded,  in  1463.  His  corpfe  was  carried  to  the  church  of 
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the  Auguftln  monks  at  Rome,  where  there  is  a  marble  mo¬ 
nument,  with  an  epitaph,  relating  his  birth,  breeding,  and 
preferments  ;  under  which  is  a  Latin  tetraftic  by  way  of 
elogium  [aJ. 

[a]  His  works  are,  **  De  Chrifti  in  fplritum  fanftum  j  Oratlones  ele- 
“  ortu  ferraones  centum  “  De  ccena  “  gantes.” 

cum  apollolis  fafla  j”  De  peccato 

OLIVER  (Isaac),  an  Englifh  painter,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  He  was  eminent 
for  hiftorv  and  houfe-painting,  many  pieces  of  which  were 
in  the  pofieflion  of  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk.  As  he  was 
a  very  good  defigner,  his  drawings  were  finilhed  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  perfection  ;  fome  of  them  being  admirable  copies 
after ..Parmegiano,  &c.  He  received  fome  light  in  his  art 
from  Frederico  Zulchero,  who  came  into  England  in  that 
reign.  He  was  very  neat  and  curious  in  his  limnings,  as 
might  be  feen  from  feveral  of  his  hiftory  pieces  in  the 
queen’s  clofet.  He  was  likewife  a  very  good  painter  in 
little.  He  died  between  fifty  and  fixty  years  old,  in 
Charles  I.’s  reign,  and  was  buried  in  Blackfriars,  where 
there  was  a  monument  ereCled  to  his  memory,  with  his  buffo, 
but  fince  deftroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666. 

He  left  a  Ton  Peter,  whom  he  had  inftruCfed  in  his  art, 
and  who  became  exceedingly  eminent  in  miniature  ;  info- 
much  that,  in  portraits,  he  furpafled  his  father.  He  drew 
king  James  I.  the  princes  Flenry  and  Charles,  and  moft  of 
the  court  at  that  time.  He  lived  to  near  fixty,  and  was  buried 
in  the  fame  place  with  his  father,  about  1664. 

OLIVET  (Joseph),  a  Frenchman,  diflinguifbed  for 
giving  an  excellent  edition  of  Cicero’s  Works,”  in  ufum 
Delphi?!! :  it  was  firft  printed  at  Paris,  and  then  at  Geneva, 
in  9  vols.  4to.  Olivet  was  born  in  1682,  and  entered  early 
into  the  Society  of  the  Jefuits,  which  he  quitted  in  1715. 
He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  foon  became  fo  eminent  in 
polite  literature,  that  he  was  chofen  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  purely  for  his  merit,  and  almoft  without  any  folici- 
tation  of  his  own.  The  French  language,  and  the  raifing 
of  it  to  purity  and  perfeCfion,  is  faid  to  have  been  his  firlf: 
objeci :  neverthelefs,  he  wuis  ffrongly  attached  to  the  an¬ 
cients;  and  for  Cicero  had  an  admiration  even  to  enthu- 
liafm.  Befides  an  edition  of  “  Cicero,”  hetranflated  fome 
of  his  pieces  into  French,  together  with  the  Philippics” 


OLIVET. 

of  Denlofthenes  ;  and  rele6ted  fome  Thoughts  of  Cicero/^ 
or  what  might  be  called  “  Ciceroniana,’’  for  the  benefit  of 
youth.  He  wrote  ‘‘  Hiftoire  de  TAcademie  Fran^oife/* 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  Peliflbn’s*  He  was  the  editor  of 
Huetius’s  book  Upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  Human  Un- 
derftanding)’^  which  feems  to  have  drawn  upon  him  fome 
trouble  and  altercation  with  the  orthodox.  He  died  in 
1768)  refpecSled  by,  as  he  had  been  acquainted  with,  the 
learned  of  his  days. 


Gent.  Mag.  OLIVEYRA  (Chevalier  Fp.an^cis  de),  is  fuppofed  to 
April  1784.  been  born  at  Lifbon  ;  in  which  city  he  ftudied,  under 
the  celebrated  father  Pinto,  about  the  years  1712,  13,  and 
14.  Plis  family  was  ancient  and  honourable,  as  he  fre¬ 
quently  mentions  in  his  Works,  and  had  produced  feveral 
minifters  in  the  ecclefiaPical  and  civil  departments  of  the 
ilate.  He  was  a  have  (as  he  informs  the  world,  in  his 
Oeuvres  Melees,”  which  contains  much  information  on 
the  manners  and  literature  of  Portugal)  to  the  prejudices  of 
Popery  almoff  forty  years  j  but  extenfive  reading,  joined  to 
his  obfervations  and  converfations  in  Proteftant  countries, 
illuminated  his  mind,  and  diffipated,  by  degrees,  the  clouds 
with  which  fuperiliition  had  obfeured  his  intellecSts.  The 
fincerity  of  his  abjuration  need  not  be  doubted,  when  it  is 
confidered,  he  left  his  patrimonial  eftate,  and  relinquiflied 
the  honours  and  emoluments  arifing  from  confiderabl^ 
employments,  for  the  free  profefiion  of  the  truth.  The 
adfive  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  amidft  the  hurry  of  an  in¬ 
triguing  court;  and  he  had  the  honour  to  ferve  his  miaffer 
the  king  of  Portugal  in  feveral  important  embaffies.  He  has 
favoured  the  public  with  an  account  of  his  Travels  and 
official  proceedings,  in  feveral  volumes  in  the  Portugueze 
language;  but,  as  we  have  not  the  books,  we  cannot 
precifely  affign  their  number,  or  their  titles.  When  he  had 
determined  upon  changing  his  religion,  he  fought  refuge, 
firft  in  Plolland,  and  afterwards  in  Plngland,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  reft  quiet  from  the  terrors  of  arbitrary  power,  by 
the  munificence  of  his  late  majefty,  and  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  nobility.  He  lived  in  retirement  from  the  year  1744, 
when  he  firft  fettled  here,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  inter- 
fperfing  his  leifure  with  literary  labours  of  the  lighter  kind, 
fuch  as  Extracts  from  fcarce  and  valuable  publications, 
which  he  digefted  into  methodical  order,  in  feveral  thick 
volumes  in  4to  MS.  When  that  fatal  cataftrophe  happened, 
the  overthrow  of  Lilborn,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a 
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very  judicious  and  afTcdling  addrefs  to  his  countrymen,  and 
formerly  fellow-citizens.  It  is  intituled,  ‘‘  Difcours  pathe- 

tique  addrelTee  a  mes  compatriotes,”  4to..  feveral  times 
reprinted ;  to  which  he  afterwards  added  a  fecond  part, 
and  the  whole  was  tranflated  into  Englifii,  and  had  as  great 
fuccefs  in  that  language.  It  breathes  a  generous  fpirit  of 
philanthropy,  and  fhews  the  author’s  heart  to  have  been 
replete  with  integrity  and  genuine  piety.  But  it  is  much 
to  be  feared,  his  pious  and  laudable  endeavours  were  very 
near  fruftrated  (with  refpedl  to  his  country),  by  the  narrow 
and  infidious  bigotry  of  the  Portugueze  clergy.  They  ufed 
all  their  artifices  to  deftroy  their  falutary  effe6t,  and  adlually 
got  them  prohibited  by  inquifitorial  authority.  The  holy 
office,  confcious  of  their  iniquitous  proceedings,  and  fearing 
the  liberal  difplay  of  truth  would  prejudice  them  in  the  minds 
of  a  penetrating  though  ignorant  people,  caufed  all  the 
copies  to  be  confifcated,  and  outlawed  the  author  for  life. 
They  went  farther;  they  procured  the  thunder  of  the  Vati- 
tican  to  be  levelled  againft  him  ;  but  their  rage  was  impotenty 
the  bolt  loft  all  its  force  in  the  way,  and  never  could  reach 
to  hurt  him.  In  the  evening  of  life,  he  was  grown  very 
deaf,  and  could  hear  nothing  without  an  ear-trumpet.  His 
converfation,  however,  was  lively  and  agreeable ;  and  he 
fpoke  of  his  works  as  of  trifles,  which  had  only  engaged  a 
few  of  his  leifure  hours.  He  died  Ocl.  i8,  1783,  aged 
about  83.  His  library  has  been  divided,  according  to  his> 
own  deiire,  among  his  friends,  who  univerfally  regret  his 
death.  He  has  left  his  lady  behind  him,  an  amiable  perfon, 
many  years  younger  than  himfelf,  whom  he  married  in  the 
ifland  of  Jerfey,  and  furvives  to  lament  the  lols  of  a  rational 
member  of  fociety. 

OLZOFFSKI  (Andrew),  an  eminent  Polifh  divine, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Pruffia,  and  born 
about  1618.  In  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  which  were 
pafted  at  Kalifch,  he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  poetry ; 
for  which  he  was  fo  peculiarly  formed,  that,  Ovid-like,  his 
ordinary  difcourfe  frequently  ran  into  verfe.  After  he  had 
finifhed  his  courfes  of  divinity  and  jurifprudence,.  he  travelled 
to  Italy  ;  where  he  vifited  the  beft  libraries,  and  took  the 
degree  of  dodlor  of  law  at  Rome.  Thence  he  went  to 
France,  and  was  introduced  at  Paris  to  the  princefs  Mary 
Louifa-;  who  being  about  to  marry  Ladiflaus  IV.  king  of 
Poland,  Olzoff'ski  had  the  honour  of  attending  her  thither. 
On  his  arrival,  the  king  offered  him  the  fecretary’s  place 
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but  he  declined  it,  for  the  fake  of  following  his  ftudleSi 
Shortly  after,  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  church 
at  Guefne,  and  chancellor  to  the  archbifhopric :  in  which 
poft  he  managed  all  the  affairs  of  that  fee,  the  archbifhop 
being  very  old  and  infirm.  After  the  death  of  this  prelate, 
he  was  called  to  court,  and  made  Latin  fecretary  to  his  ma- 
jefty ;  which  place  he  filled  with  great  reputation,  being  a 
complete  mafter  of  that  language.  In  the  war  between 
Poland  and  Sweden,  he  wrote  a  piece  againft  that  enemy  to 
his  country,  intituled,  Vindiciae  Polonae.*^  He  attended 
at  the  cledfion  of  Leopold  to  the  imperial  crown  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  quality  of  ambaflador  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and 
there  procured  the  efleem  of  the  three  ecclefiaftical  electors. 
He  went  afterwards  in  the  fame  charadter  to  Vienna,  to 
folicit  the  withdrawing  of  the  imperial  troops  from  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Polifh  territories  ;  and,  immediately  on  his  return, 
was  invefted  with  the  high  office  of  prebendary  to  the  crown, 
and  promoted  to  the  biffiopric  of  Culm. 

After  the  death  of  Ladiflaus,  he  fell  into  difgrace  with  the 
queen,  becaufe  he  oppofed  the  defign  fhe  had  of  fetting  a 
prince  of  France  upon  the  throne  of  Poland  :  however,  this 
did  not  hinder  him  from  being  made  vice-chancellor  of  the 
crown.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  diffiuade  Cafimir  II.  from 
renouncing  the  crown  ;  and,  after  the  refignation  of  that 
king,  feveral  competitors  appearing  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
Olzoffski  on  the  occafion  publiflied  a  piece,  called  “  Cen- 
‘‘  fura,  &:c.”  This  was  anfwered  by  another,  intituled, 

Cenfura  Cenfurce  Candidatorum  p’  and  the  liberty,  which 
our  vice-chancellor  had  taken  in  his  Cenfura,’*  was  like 
to  colt  him  dear.  It  w^as  chiefly  levelled  againft  the  young 
prince  of  Mufeovy,  who  was  one  of  the  competitors,  though 
no  more  than  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  the  Czar  was  highly 
incenfed,  and  made  loud  complaints  and  menaces,  unlefs 
fatisfadfion  was  made  for  the  offence.  Upon  the  eledfion  of 
Michel  Koribut  to  the  throne,  Olzoffski  was  difpatched  to 
Vienna,  to  negociate  a  match  between  the  new  eledled  king 
and  one  of  the  princefles  of  Auftria ;  and,  on  his  return 
from  that  embalfy,  was  made  grand  chancellor  of  the 
crown.  He  did  not  approve  the  peace  concluded  with  the 
'Furk  in  1676,  and  wrote  to  the  grand  vizir,  in  terms 
of  which  the  grand  I'eignor  complained  to  the  king  of 
Poland. 

After  the  death  of  Koribut,  our  high  chancellor  had  a 
principal  ihare  in  procuring  the  cledtion  of  John  SobiefkL,. 

who 
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Ivho  made  him  archbifhop  of  Guefne^  and  primate  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  obtained  a  cardinal’s  hat, 
if  he  had  not  publicly  declared  againfl:  it.  However,  he  had 
not  been  long  pollelled  of  the  primacy,  before  his  right  thereto 
was  difputed  by  the  bifhop  of  Cracow ;  who  laid  claim  alfo 
to  other  prerogatives  of  the  fee  of  Guefne,  and  pretended  to 
make  the  obfequies  of  the  Polifh  monarchs.  Hereupon 
OlzofFski  publifhed  a  piece  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  his  archbiftiopric.  He  alfo  fome  time  afterwards 
publifhed  another  piece,  but  without  putting  his  name  to  it, 
intituled,  Singularia  Juris  Patronatus  R.  Poloniae,”  in 
i'uppprt  of  the  king  of  Poland’s  right  of  nomination  to  the 
abbeys.  In  1678,  going  by  the  king’s  command  to 
Dantzic,  in  order  to  compofe  certain  difputes  between  the 
fenate  and  people  of  that  city,  he  was  feized  with  a  diforder 
which  earried  him  off  in  three  days,  aged  about  60.  He  - 
was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  eloquence,  and  love  for  his 
country ;  and  his  death  was  lamented  throughout  all  the  Moreri* 
palatinates. 

ONKELOS,  furnamed  the  Profelyte,  a  famous  Rabbi  of 
the  firft  century,  and  author  of  the  Chaldee  Targum  on  the 
Pentateuch.  He  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Jefus  Chrift,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Jewifh  writers  ;  who  all  agree  that  he  was, 
at  leaft  in  fome  part  of  his  life,  contemporary  with  Jonathan 
Ben  Uzziel,  author  of  the  fecond  Targum  upon  the  Pro- 
phets.”  Prideaux  thinks,  he  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  for 
feveral  reafons ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  purity  of  the  ftyle 
in  his  Targum,”  therein  coming  neareft  to  that  part  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  which  is  in  Chaldee.  This  is  the  truefl: 
ftandard  of  that  language,  and  confequently  the  moft  ancient ; 
fince  that  language,  as  well  aS  others,  was  in  a  conftant 
flux,  and  continued  deviating  in  every  age  from  the  original : 
nor  does  there  feem  any  reafon  why  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel, 
when  he  underftood  his  “  Targum,”  fliould  pafs  over  the 
law,  and  begin  with  the  prophets,  but  that  he  found  Onke- 
los  had  done  this  work  before  him,  and  with  a  fuccefs  which 
he  could  not  exceed  [a]. 

Azarlas,  the  author  of  a  book,  intituled,  Meor  Enai’m, 
or  the  Light  of  the  Eyes,”  tells  us,  that  Onkelos  was  a 
profelyte  in  the  time  of  Hillel  and  Samnai,  and  lived  to  fee 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  one  of  the  prime  fcholars  of  Hillel, 

Thefe  three  dodlors  fiourifhed  twelve  years  .before  Chrift, 

[a]  Connedlion,  See,  part  ii,  book  7*  • 
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according  to  the  chronology  of  Gauz;  who  adds,  that 
Onkelos  was  contemporary  with  Gamaliel  the  elder,  St. 
Paul’s  mafter,  who  was  the  grandfon  of  Hillel,  who  lived 
twenty-eight  years  after  Chrift,  and  did  not  die  till  eighteen 
years  before  the  deftru61:ion  of  Jerufalem.  However,  the 
fame  Gauz,  by  his  calculation,  places  Onkelos  lOO  years 
after  Chrift  ;  and  to  adjuft  his  opinion  with  that  of  Azarias, 
extends  the  life  of  Onkelos  to  a  great  length.  The  Tal- 
mudifts  tell  us,  that  he  aflifted  at  the  funeral  of  Gamaliel, 
and  was  at  a  prodigious  expence  to  make  it  moft  magni- 
ftcent.  Some  fay,  he  burnt  on  the  occafion  goods^  and 
efFeefts  to  the  value  of  7000  crowns ;  others,  that  he  pro¬ 
vided  feventy  pounds  of  frankincenfe,  which  was  burnt  at 
the  folemnity.  But  thefe  do  not  confider,  that  it  was  not 
ufual  for  the  Jews  to  burn  aromatics  on  this  occafion,  which 
was  a  cuftom  of  the  Romans :  whereas  the  cuftom  among 
the  Hebrews  was  to  burn  the  bed,  and  other  moveables  be¬ 
longing  to  their  kings,  after  their  death ;  in  order  perhaps 
to  ftiew,  that  nobody  elfe  was  worthy  to  make  ufe  of  them. 
And  as  they  did  not  fliew  lefs  refpedl  to  the  prefidents  or 
rulers  of  their  fynagogues  (and  fuch  was  Gamaliel),  whom 
they  ranked  with  their  kings,  they  alfo  burnt  their  bed  and 
furniture  at  their  funerals. 

However,  leaving  this  matter  to  the  reader’s  judgement, 
we  fhall  proceed  to  obferve  from  Prideaux,  that  the  “  Tar- 

gum”  of  Onkelos  is  rather  a  verfton  than  a  paraphrafe; 
fince  it  renders  the  Hebrew  text  word  for  word,  and  for  the 
moft  part  accurately  and  exadtly,  and  is  by  much  the  beft  of  all 
this  fort.  It  has  therefore  always  been  held  in  efteem  among 
the  Jews,  much  above  all  the  other  Targums ;  and,  being 
fet  to  the  fame  mufical  notes  with  the  Hebrew  te^t,  it  is 
thereby  made  capable  of  being  read  in  the  fame  tone  with  it 
in  their  public  aft'emblies.  T  hat  it  was  accordingly  there 
read  alternatively  with  the  text  (one  verfe  of  which  being 
read  firft  in  the  Hebrew,  the  fame  was  read  afterwards  in 
the  Chaldee  interpretation)  we  are  told  by  Levite  ;  who  of 
all  the  Jews,  that  have  handled  this  argument,  hath  written 
the  moft  accurately  and  fully.  He  fays,  that  the  Jews, 
holding  themfelves  obliged  every  week,  in  their  fynagogues, 
to  read  that  paraftiah  or  fe6tion  of  the  law,  which  was  the 
leflbn  of  the  week,  made  ufe  of  the  “  Targum”  of  Onkelos 
for  this  purpofe ;  and,  that  this  was  their  ufage  even  down 
to  his  time,  which  was  about  the  ftrft  part  of  the  i6th 
century.  And  for  this  reafon  ;  that  though,  till  the  art  of 
printing  was  invented,  there  were  of  the  other  Targums 
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fcarCe  above  one  or  two  of  a  fort  to  be  found  In  a  Whole 
country,  yet  then  the  Targum”  of  Onkelos  was  every 
where  among  them. 

From  the  excellence  and  accuracy  of  Onkelos’s  ‘‘  Tar- 

gum/’  Prideaux  alfo  concludes  him  to  have  been  a  native 
Jew ;  fmce,  without  being  bred  up  from  his  birth  in  the 
Jewifh  religion  and  learning,  and  long  exercifed  in  all  the 
rites  and  dodfrines  thereof,  and  alfo  thoroughly  {killed  in 
both  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  as  far  aS  a  native 
Jew  could  be,  he  can  fcarce  be  thought  thoroughly  ade¬ 
quate  to  that  work  which  he  performed  ;  and  that  the  repre- 
fenting  him  as  a  profelyte  feems  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  error  of  taking  him  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Akilas^ 
or  Aquila  of  Pontus,  author  of  the  Greek  “  Targum,”  or 
verfion  on  the  prophets  and  Hagiographia,  who  was  indeed  a 
Jewifh  profelyte* 

ONOSANDER5  a  Greek  author,  and  a  Platonic  philo- 
fopher,  who  wrote  commentaries  upon  Platons  Politics,” 
which  are  loft;  but  his  name  is  particularly  famous,  by  his 
treatife  intituled,  Aoyog  '^r^ocrriyiytog^  of  the  duty  and  virtues 
of  the  general  of  an  army,  which  has  been  tranflated  into 
Latin,  Italian^  French,  and  Spanifti.  The  firft  edition  ill 
Greek  was  publifhed  with  a  Latin  tranflation^  by  Nicolas 
Rigault.  The  time  w'hen  our  author  flourifhed  is  not  pre- 
cifely  fixed,  only  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  under  the  Roman 
emperors.  It  is  true,  his  book  will  determine  the  point,  if 

Veranius,  to  Wxhom  it  is  dedicated,  be  the  fame  perfon 
of  that  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  ;  who  lived 
under  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero,  and  died  in  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  being  then  LegatuS  Britannise  :  but  this 
is  not  certain. 

ONUPHRTUS  (Pan viNius),  a  celebrated  Auguftin 
monk  of  Italy,  avas  born  in  1529,  at  Verona;  and,  apply¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  continued 
the  “  Lives  of  the  Popes,”  begun  by  Platina,  which  he 
publiflied,  wdth  a  dedication  to  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1566.  The 
work  had  been  printed  before  at  Venice  in  1557,  ^7 
friend  James  Strada,  who  had  forcibly  taken  the  copy 
from  him.  Onuphrius  afterwards  marked  feveral  miftakes 
in  the  piece,  and  intended  to  correct  them  in  a  general 
hiftory  of  the  Popes  and  cardinals  ;  which  he  was  employed 
in  when  he  died  at  Palermo  in  Sicily  in  156S,  aged  only 
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39*  He  publifliecl  feveral  other  books  [a].  Paukis  Ma-* 
nutius,  in  Epiflolis,  calls  him  the  Helluo  antiquarum  hlfto- 
riarum  and  it  is  faid  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  The 
Father  of  Hill:or}\  It  is  certain  he  was  beloved  by  two 
emperors,  Ferdinand  and  his  fon  Maximilian,  as  alfo  by 
Philip  11.  king  of  Spain.  Onuphrius  took  for  his  emblem 
an  ox  {landing  between  a  plough  and  an  altar,  with  this 
motto,  In  utrumque  paratus;’^  importing,  that  he  was 
equally  ready  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  divinity,  or  thofe  of 
MorcrI.  human  fciences.  A  magnificent  marble  monument,  with 
his  ftatue  in  bronze,  was  erected  by  his  friends  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  in  the  church  of  the  Auguftin  monks  at  Rome. 

[a]  Thefe  are,  ‘‘  De  primatu  “  pho “  Comment,  in  faftos  con- 
**  Petri;”  *‘  Chronicum  Ecclefialli-  “  fulares  ‘‘  Libri  quatuor  de  iniper. 
“  cum;”  “  De  antique  ritu  baptizandi  “  Rom.;”  ‘‘  De  urbis  Veron.ne  viris 
Cathecumenof,  ct  de  origirie  bapti-  ‘‘  illuftnbus ;”  ‘‘  Civitas  Roma;” 

“  zandi  imagines;”  “  Fefti  et  tri-  De  ritu  fepeliendi  mortuos  apud  ve- 
“  umphi  Romanorum  ;”  “  De  Sibyl*  “  teres  Chriftianos ;”  “  De  praecipuis 
“  lis;”  “  Comment,  Reipub,  Ro-  urbis  Romae  bafilicis,  See." 
inanas  “  Comment,  de  trium- 

OPITIUS  (Henry),  a  Lutheran  divine,  born  at  AI- 
temberg  in  Mifnia,  1642,  became  profeflbr  of  the  Oriental 
languages  and  theology  in  Kiel,  where  he  died  in  1712. 
We  have  many  Latin  works  of  his  upon  Hebrew  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  he  was  defervedly  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  his  age:  but  what  peculiarly  marks  him  is,  an  at¬ 
tempt  (a  very  ftrange  one  furely)  to  fhew  the  relationfliip 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental  languages,  and  the 
connebfion  which  the  diale^ls  of  the  one  have  with  thofe  of 
the  other.  This  chimerical  fcheme,  of  fubjebling  the 
Greek  language  to  the  rules  of  the  Hebrew,  engaged  him  to 
publifh  a  fmall  work,  intituled,  “  Graecifmus  facilitati 
fuai  reflitutus,  methodo  nova,  caque  cum  praeceptis  Fle-t 
braids  Wafmuthianis  (for  it  feems  one  Wafmiith  was  the 
firfl  ftarter  of  this  curious  fyftem)  ct  fuis  Orientalibus 
quani  proximo  harmonica,  adeoque  regulis  34  fuccinde 
abfolutus.’’ 

OPITS  (Martin),  in  Latin  Opitius,  of  Boberfield,  a 
famous  Silefian  poet,  was  born  at  Buntfiow  in  that  country, 
*597*  parents  had  but  a  moderate  fortune ;  but  his 

father,  obferving  his  genius,  educated  him  carefully  in 
grammar  learning,  in  which  he  foon  made  great  profi¬ 
ciency  :  and,  having  laid  a  good  foundation,  he  went  to 
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Breilaw  for  further  improvement,  and  thence  to  Francfort 
upon  the  Oder.  He  fpent  a  year  in  that  univerfity,  and 
then  removed  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  puOied  his  ftudies 
with  remarkable  affiduity  ;  but  the  fame  of  the  celebrated 
Bernegger  drew  him,  after  fome  time,  to  Strafbourg  ;  and 
Bernegger  was  fo  firuck  with  the  learning  and  wit  of  Opits, 
that  he  pronounced  he  v/ould  one  day  become  the  Virgil  of 
Germany.  At  length  he  returned^  by  the  'way  of  T ubingen, 
to  Heidelberg ;  but  the  plague  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
Palatinate,  this,  together  with  the  troubles  in  Bohemia, 
difpofed  our  ftudent  to  travel  with  a  Danifh  gentleman  into 
the  Low  Countries ;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Holftein, 
where  he  wrote  his  books  of ‘‘  Conftancy.”  As  foon  as  the 
troubles  of  Bohemia  were  a  little  calmed,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country;  and,  that  he  might  not  live  in  obfcurity,  he 
frequented  the  court.  Gabriel  Rethlen,  prince  of  Tran- 
lilvania,  having  founded  a  fchool  at  Weiflenberg,  Opits 
was  recommended  by  Gafpar  Conrard,  a  famous  phyficiaa 
and  poet  at  Breflaw,  to  that  prince,  who  appointed  him  the 
fchooLm after  or  profelTor  ;  and  in  that  employ  he  read 
le6lures  upon  Horace  and  Seneca. 

J3uring  his  refidence  in  Tranfilvania,  he  enquired  into 
the  original  of  the  Dad  ;  the  hiftory  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Deudalus,  an  ancient  king  of  Tranfilvania;  the  vidory  of 
Trajan,  and  the  Roman  columns  which  had  been  fent 
thither.  He  made  alfo  exacl  relearches  after  the  ancient 
Roman  inferiptions,  which  he  fometimes  recovered,  and 
fent  them  to  Gruter,  Grotius,  and  Bernegger.  At  length 
he  grew  tired  of  Tranfilvania,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country ;  where  he  was  meditating  upon  a  journey  to 
France,  when  it  happened  that  a  Burggrave,  who  was  in 
the  emperor’s  fervice,  made  him  his  fecretary.  Notwith  - 
ftanding  the  multitude  of  his  employments,  he  kept  a  regu¬ 
lar  correfpondence  with  Grotius,  Heinfius,  Salmafius, 
Rigaltius,  and  other  learned  men.  At  laft  the  Burggrave 
having  furniflied  him  with  all  the  neceilaries  for  his  journey 
to  France,  he  went  thither,  and  particularly  cultivated  a 
clofe  friendfhip  with  Grotius,  who  then  refided  at  Paris  :  in 
this  journey  he  colledled  a  good  number  of  manuferipts  and 
curious  medals. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  patron  the  Burggrave,  he  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  count  of  Lignitz,  and  continued 
there  fome  time  ;  but  at  laft,  refolving  to  retire,  he  chofe 
for  his  refidence  the  town  of  Dantzic,  where  he  hnifhed 
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his  work  of  the  ancient  ‘‘  Daci,”  and  died  a  bachelor,  of 
the  plague,  1639.  He  wrote  many  other  pieces  befides  the 
above-mentioned,  the  titles  of  fome  of  which  are  inferted 
below  [a1. 

f  a]  Sylvarum,  Ubri  dao  j”  EpI*  of  “  Grotius  de  Veritatc,  “Opera 

grammatum,  liber  unus  j”  “  Ve-  “  pcetica “  Profodia  Germanica;” 

fuvius,  poema  Germanicum  j’*  “  The  Pfalms  of  D«vid,”  tran/lated 

“  Barclay’s  Argenis,”  tranflated  into  into  German  verfe. 
perman  verfe  j  a  German  tranflation 

OPORINUS  (John),  a  famous  German  printer,  was 
born  at  Bafil,  1507.  His  father,  John  Herbft,  was  a 
painter ;  who,  being  of  competent  circumftances,  taught; 
his  fon  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  himfelf,  which  he 
learned  perfeiPy  afterwards,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  at 
Strafbourg.  He  then  for  a  maintenance  hrft  taught  fchool, 
then  tranfcribed  manufcripts,  and  became  a  corredfor  of  the 
prefs.  Shortly  after,  he  married  an  old  woman,  the  widow 
of  a  canon  of  Lucerne,  narned  Xelote6l.  The  old  lady 
had  a  geat  deal  of  good  flulF,  but  was  fo  very  crofs-grained 
in  temper,  that  Oporinus  had  reafon  to  repent  of  his  bar¬ 
gain.  At  length,  however,  he  was  released  by  her  death, 
but  had  no  (hare  in  the  inheritance^  yet  he  entered  into 
Hymen’s  yoke  three  times  afterwards.  His  friends  adviling 
him  to  lludy  phyfic,  he  engaged  himfelf  to  f’aracelfus,  in 
the  quality  of  his  fecretary  ;  and,  that  chemical  madman 
having  promifed  to  (hew  him  the  compofition  of  his  famous 
laudanum,  he  attended  him  to  Alface,  and  ferved  him  two 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  finding  his  mailer  made  no  ac¬ 
count  of  his  promife,  he  left  him.  However,  Paracelfus, 
at  parting,  made  him  a  prefent  of  fome  dofes  of  his 
laudanum,  which  proved  of  great  fervice  to  him  ;  for,  being 
feized  with  a  dangerous  illnefs,  he  recovered  his  health  by 
taking  only  three  pills  of  it. 

Upon  leaving  Paracelfus,  he  taught  a  Greek  and  Latin 
fchool  for  fome  time  at  Bafil  ;  but,  the  governors  of  that 
republic  obliging  all  the  profeflors  in  their  univerfity  to  take 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  Oporinus,  who  was  then  paft  thirty, 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  ufual  examination,  refigned  his 
office,  and  took  up  the  trade  of  a  printer.  In  this  bufinefs 
he  joined  in  partnerfliip  with  Robert  Winter,  and  changed 
his  family  name  of  Herbff,  according  to  the  humour  of 
feveral  learned  men  at  that  time,  for  Oporinus,  a  Greek 
word,  fignifying  Autumn  ^  as  Winter  alfo,  for  the  fame 
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reafon,  took  that  of  Chimerinus  [a].  Our  partners,  being 
both  bad  managers,  met  with  confiderable  lofl'es,  fo  that 
Winter  died  infolvent ;  and  Oporinus  was  not  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  without  the  afliftance  of  his  friends,  in  which 
condition  he  died  in  1568.  He  had  fix  prefles  conftantly  at 
work,  ufually  employed  above  fifty  men,  and  publifhed  no 
book  which  he  had  not  corrected  himfelf.  Notwithflanding 
this  great  bufinefs,  he  died  above  i50olivres  in  debt. 

As  Oporinus  underftood  manufcripts  very  well,  he  took  care 
to  print  none  but  the  beft.  He  left  fome  works  of  his  own,  as, 

Not?e  in  Plutarchum  Polyhiftoris  fcholia  in  priora 
aliqua  capita  Solini;”  Darii  Tiberti  epitome  vitarum 
‘‘  Plutarchi  ab  innumeris  mendis  repurgata  j”  “  Scholia  in 
Ciceronis  Tufculanas  qu^efliones  “  Annotationes  ex 
‘‘  diverfis  do6lorum  lucubrationibus  co11c61je  in  Demollhenis 
orationes “  Propriorum  nominum  Onomafticon.’’  He 
alfo  made  notes  to  fome  authors,  and  large  tables  of  contents 
to  others ;  as  Plato,  AriPotle,  Pliny,  &c,  and  fcveral 
letters  of  his  may  be  feen  in  a  colle6iion  of  letters  printed 
at  Utrecht  in  1697.  An  account  of  his  life  was  written  Nkeronme- 
by  Andrew  Locifcus,  in  an  oration,  ‘‘  De  vita  ct  obitu 
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fA]  Thofe  names  were  apparently  aflumed,  to  humour  the  two  following 
lines  in  Martial’s  £p.  IX.  xiii.  i. 

**  Si  daret  Autumnus  mihi  nomcn,  oTraJgjvof  eflem  : 

“  Horrida  fi  Brumae  fidera,  xetfAifm;*" 


OPPIAN,  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  flouri/hed 
about  the  year  220  under  the  emperor  Caracalla  ;  and  was  a 
native  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  We  have  of  this  author  five 
books  of  fifhing,  intituled,  Halieutics  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Caracalla,  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  the  emperor 
Severus  :  as  alfo  four  books  of  hunting,  prefented  likewife 
to  Caracalla  after  the  death  of  Severus.  Caracalla  was  fo 
much  pleafed  with  Oppian’s  poems,  that  he  gave  a  crown  of 
gold  for  every  line ;  whence,  ’tis  faid,  they  got  the  ti  tie  of  Gol¬ 
den  verfes.  However,  they  have  been  fuppofed  to  merit  that 
appellation  for  their  elegance.  Some  modern  critics  fay,  he 
was  a  particular  favorite  of  the  Mufes  j  he  excels  in  feiiti- 
ments  and  fimilitudes,  but  is  particularly  diiUnguhhed  by 
the  great  erudition  which  fupports  his  verfes.  He  compofed 
other  pieces,  which  are  loft  ;  for  inftance,  A  'J'reatife 
upon  Falcqnry.*'  He  died  in  his  own  country  of  t!ie 
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plague,  at  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  a  flatue  was  eredlcd  in 
honour  of  him  by  his  fellow-citizens ;  who  alfo  put  an 
epitaph  upon  his  tomb,  importing,  that  the  gods  took  him 
out  of  the  world,  becaufe  he  excelled  all  mortals.  The 
bell  edition  of  his  poems  is  that  of  Leyden  in  1597, 
with  notes  by  Ritterlhufius ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life.  That  upon  Filhing”  was  tranllatcd 
into  Englifh  heroic  verfe  by  Jones  and  others,  of  St.  John’s 
college  in  Oxford,  and  printed  there  in  8vo,  1722,  with  his 
life  prefixed.  Pope  extolls  hirn  for  a  true  claffic  author,  both 
for  the  purity  of  his  Latin,  and  his  poetical  geniys. 


OPTALUS,  bifhop  of  Melevia,  a  town  of  Numidia  in 
Africa,  llourilhed  in  the  fourth  century,  under  the  empire 
of  Valentinian  and  Valens.  He  wrote  his  book  of  the 
fchifm  of  the  Donatills  about  the  year  370,  againfl  Par- 
meniafi,  bilhop  of  that  fe£l.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
particulars  of  his  life.  He  is  commended  by  Auftin,  Jerom, 
and  Fulgentius.  In  Jerom’s  time  his  work  was  divided 
into  fix  books,  to  which  a  feventh  v/as  fubjoined,  frorn  the 
additions  which  Optalus  had  made  to  his  other  books.  'Fhis 
author  has  been  publilhed  feveral  times:  the  lall  in  1700, 
by  Dupin,  who  hath  fettled  the  text  from  four  manuferipts. 
He  hath  alfo  put  Ihort  notes,  with  various  readings,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page ;  and  at  the  end  inferred  the  notes  of 
Badouin,  Cafaubon,  Barthius,  and  other  former  editors, 
together  with  a  colledlion  of  all  the  acls  of  councils  and 
epifcopal  conferences,  letters  of  bjlhops,  edidts  of  emperors, 
proconfular  a6ls,  and  adls  of  martyrs,  which  any  way  re¬ 
gard  the  hiflory  of  the  Donatills,  difpofed  in  a  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  from  the  firll  rife  of  the  feft  to  the  time  of  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great.  There  is  alfo  a  preface,  containing  an 
account  of  the  v/ritings  of  Optalus,  with  their  feveral 
editions ;  and  two  dill'ertations,  one  containing  the  ‘‘  Hif- 
“  tory  of  the  Donatills,”  and  the  other  upon“‘^  The 
facred  Geography  of  Africa.”  This  is  the  bell  edition 
of  Optalus,  whole  llyle  is  noble,  vehement,  and  clofe  ;  and 
his  work  fhews  him  to  have  beep  a  rnari  of  parts,  improved 
by  lludy. 


ORGANA  (Andrea),  a  good  Italian  painter,  was 
born  in  1329  at  Florence.  He  learned  fculpture  in  his 
youth,  and  was  belides  a  poet  and  architedl.  His  genius 
was  fruitful,  and  his  manner  much  the  fame  with  the  other 
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puinters  of  his  time.  The  greateft  part  of  his  works  arc  at 
Pifa  ;  and,  in  his  pi(5i:ure  of  the  univerfal  judgement,  he 
painted  his  friends  in  heaven,  and  his  foes  in  hell.  He  died, 

1389,  in  his  60th  year, 

ORIGEN,  an  illuflrious  father  of  the  church,  and  a  Huetn  Or?- 
man  of  great  parts  and  learning,  was  horn  at  Alexandria  . 

in  Egypt  about  the  year  185  ;  and  afterwards  obtained  the 
furname  of  Adamantius,  either  becaufe  of  that  adamantine  ment.  pre- 
irren2:th  of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to  2:0  through 
many  valt  works,  or  for  that  invincible  firmnefs  with  which  ' 
he  refifled  the  Utarpeft  perfecutions.  Porphyry  reprefents  Hift.Ecclef, 
him,  as  having  been  born  and  educated  an  heathen;  but^* 
Eufebius  has  clearly  proved,  that  his  parents  were  Chrillian. 

His  father  Leonidas  took  him  at  firft  under  his  own  ma¬ 
nagement,  and  trained  him  at  home  for  fome  time  :  he 
taught  him  languages  and  profane  learning,  but  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  view  to  his  underftanding  the  holy  feriptures;  fome 
portion  of  which  he  gave  him  to  learn  and  to  repeat  every¬ 
day.  The  Ton’s  inclination  and  turn  fuited  exa6lly  with 
the  father’s  defign  ;  for  he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  a  moft 
extraordinary  zeal  and  ardour:  and,  being  endued  with  a 
quick  apprehenfion  and  a  ftrong  imagination,  did  not  con¬ 
tent  hinrifelf  with  that  fenfe  which  at  firft  prefented  itfelf, 
but  farther  endeavoured  to  dive  into  myfterious  and  allego¬ 
rical  explications  of  the  facred  books.  He  would  fometimes 
even  puzzle  his  father,  by  too  much  foliciting  him  for  re¬ 
condite  meanings  ;  which  obliged  the  good  man  to  reprehend  Or'geylana, 
him  a  little,  and  withal  to  advife  him  not  to  attempt  to  Cave^hifh*^* 
penetrate  too  far  in  the  ffudy  of  the  holy  feriptures,  but  to  Liter.  &c. 
content  himfelf  v/ith  their  moft  clear,  obvious,  and  natural 
fenfe.  Hence  it  appears,  how  early  he  was  feized  with  that 

furor  allegoricus,”  as  a  learned  modern  calls  it ;  that  rage  of  Jortln’s  Re¬ 
expounding  the  feriptures  allegorically,  which  grew  gfter- 
wards  to  be  even  a  diftemper,  and  carried  him  to  exceli'es 
which  can  never  be  excufed. 

When  he  had  been  fome  time  inftru6fed  by  his  father, 
and  was  a  little  advanced  in  age,  other  mafters  were  fought 
out  for  him  :  he  had  for  his  mafter  in  philofophy.  Ammo- 
nius,  the  famous  Chriftian  philofopher;  and  in  divinity  the 
no  lefs  famous  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  From  the  former 
he  deeply  imbibed  the  Platonic  philofophy,  which  afterwards 
fo  miferably  infe6fed  his  Chriftianity,  and  gave  birth  to  thofc 
rnany  fingular  and  heretical  opinions,  which  have  diftin- 
guifhed  him  above  all  the  primitive  writers.  Apndft  his 
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philofophlcal  and  theological  purfuits,  to  which  he  applied 
himfelf  moft  intenfely,  he  found  time  to  cultivate  feveral 
arts  and  fciences  :  and  fo  univerfal  and  powerful  was  his 
genius,  that,  as  Jerom  relates,  he  acquired  very  great 
Ikill  and  knowledge  in  geometry,  arithmetic,  mufic,  gram¬ 
mar,  rhetoric,  &c.  He  was  not  above  feventeen  years  of 
age,  when  the  perfecution  under  the  emperor  Severus  began 
at  Alexandria  in  202  :  and,  his  father  being  feized  and  im- 
prifoned  for  his  faith  in  Chrift,  Origen  would  alfo  have 
offered  himfelf  to  the  perfecutors,  out  of  the  great  zeal  he 
had  to  fuffer  martyrdom.  This  his,  mother  refolutcly  op- 
pofed,  yet  was  forced  even  to  hide  his  cloaths,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  rufhing  forth  :  upon  which,  being  thus 
detained  againfl;  his  will,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  father  to 
exhort  him  to  martyrdom,  in  which  he  exprefles  himfelf 
thus :  “  Stand  ftedfaft,  my  father,  and  let  no  regard  to  us 
‘‘  alter  your  opinion,  or  fhake  your  refolution  for  he  had 
.  fix  foils  befides  Origen.  Leonidas,  animated  by  his  fon, 
refolved  to  perfifl  even  to  martyrdom,  and  was  accordingly 
beheaded  foon  after  :  and  though  his  family  fell  into  extreme 
poverty,  his  goods  being  immediately  conhfeated,  yet  Ori¬ 
gen,  applying  himfelf  foon  after  entirely  to  human  learn¬ 
ing,  took  up  the  teaching  of  grammar,  and  by  that  employ¬ 
ment  made  a  fliift  to  maintain  himfelf,  his  mother,  and  his 
brethren. 

While  he  followed  this  profeffion,  the  chair  of  the  fchool 
at  Alexandria  becoming  vacant  by  the  retreat  of  Clement, 
and  by  the  flight  of  all  thofe  who  were  difperfed  by  the  per¬ 
fecution,  fome  of  the  Heathens,  who  were  willing  to  be 
converted,  made  their  application  to  him,  though  he  was 
not  then  above  eighteen  years  of  age :  and  at  length,  the 
reputation  and  number  of  his  converts  increaflng  every 
day,  Demetrius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  confirmed  him  in 
the  employment  of  catechift,  or  profefibr  of  facred  learning, 
in  that  church.  When  he  faw  himfelf  fettled  in  this  charge, 
he  left  oflr  teaching  grammar,  and  fold  all  his  books  of  pro¬ 
fane  learning;  contenting  himfelf  with  four  oboli  a  day, 
which  were  allowed  him  by  the  perfon  who  bought  them. 
And  now  he  began  to  lead  a  mofi;  ftrift  and  fevere  life,  which 
contributed  no  lefs  than  his  learning,  to  draw  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  difciples  about  him  ;  although  a  violent  perfecution 
was  then  begun  at  Alexandria  under  the  government  of 
Lcstus,  and  was  continued  with  great  fury  under  that  of 
Aquila  his  fucccH'or.  Several  of  his  difciples  fuffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  there,  and  he  himfelf  was  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the 
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Heathens,  when  be  went,  as  heconftantly  did,  to  the 
ance  and  encoaragenient  of  the  martyrs.  He  then  prac- 
tiled  all  kind  of  auftcrities,  and  carried  the  dodirine  of 
mortification  fo  far,  as  even  to  commit  an  unnatural  acf  of 
violence  upon  his  perfon.  For,  as  his  employment  obliged 
him  to  be  often  with  women,  whom  he  inftrudded  as  well 
as  men,  that  he  might  be  fecure  againft  fajling  into  tempt¬ 
ation,  and  alfo  take  away  from  the  Heathens  all  pretence  to 
fufpedt  any  ill  condudf  by  reafon  of  his  youth,  he  adhially 
caftrated  himfelf.  He  refolved  to  attain  that  perfedtion, 
which  he  believed  to  be  propofed  by  Jefus  Chriii:  in  thefe 
words  of  the  gofpel,  viz.  ‘‘  There  be  fome  who  make  them- 
“  felves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  he  never 
could  have  adhered  to  the  letter  of  feripture  more  unfor¬ 
tunately  ;  and  it  is  pity,  that  the  conftant  humour  which 
he  indulged  of  deferting  it,  did  not  influence  him  here.  How 
he  performed  this  ftrange  operation  upon  himfelf,  vve  have 
no  particular  information  :  nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  know, 
whether  he  did  it  by  an  amputation  of  the  parts,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  Jerom  ;  or,  as  Epiphariius  has  hinted,  by 
fome  operative  drug,  fuflicient  to  deftroy  the  powers  of 
generation.  The  fact  is  indifputable :  for  Fufebius,  his 
great  advocate,  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  fhev/s 
he  was  afhamed  of  it  j  and  Origen  himfelf  afterwards  con¬ 
demned  it. 

It  was  about  this  time,  in  the  beginning  of  Caracalla’s 
reign,  that  he  went  to  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Ze- 
pherinus  ;  and  began  that  great  and  famous  work,  called  the 

Tetrapla.”  This  was  a  Bible,  wherein,  by  the  fide  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  he  had  tranferibed  in  difFerent  columns 
four  tranflations,  diftingulflied  by  verfes ;  namely,  the 
tranflation  of  the  Seventy,  that  ot  Aquila,  that  of  Sym- 
niachus,  and  that  of  Theodotion.  He  afterwards  added 
two  other  verfions,  without  any  author’s  name,  and  a  feveiuh 
upon  the  Pfalms  onl),  v/hich  he  found  at  Jericho  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  ;  and  thefe  verfions,  with  the  Hebrew,  Vvdiich  is  written 
in  Greek  as  well  as  Hebrew  charadlers,  make  up  what  is 
called  Origen’s  Hexapla.  He  was  afterwards  obliged 
fevcral  times  to  leave  Alexandria;  for,  firfi:,  he  was  fent 
for  by  an  Arabian  prince  to  come  and  infiruct  him.  A 
little  while  after,  the  city  of  Alexandria  being  miferably 
harafled  by  the  emperor  Caracalla  for  fome  afiront  put  upon 
him,  he  retired  into  PalelHne;  and,  fettling  in  the  city  of 
Caefarea,  the  bifhops  of  that  province  defireJ  him,  though 
^  was  not  yet  a  prieft,  to  expound  the  fcripturcs  publicly 
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in  that  church,  and  to  inftrucl  the  people  in  their  prefence ; 
with  which  requell:  he  complied.  Now,  whether  his  bifhop 
Demetrius  fecretly  envied  him  this  honour,  or  was  really 
perfuaded  that  they  had  violated  the  rules  of  the  church,  he 
wrote  to  thefe  prelates,  and  told  them,  it  was  a  thing  un- 
“  heard  of,  and  had  never  been  pra6tifed  till  then,  that  lay^ 
men  fhould  preach  in  the  prefence  of  bifliops  to  which 
Alexander  of  Jerufalem  and  Theo6bflus  wrote  back,  that 
“  this  had  been  often  pra^tifed.”  Mean  while,  Demetrius 
had  ordered  Origen  home,  who  obeyed,  and  betook  himfelf 
to  his  firft  employment.  Some  time  after,  he  was  again 
diverted  from  it,  by  order  of  the  princefs  Mammsea,  who 
caufed  him  to  come  to  Antioch,  that  fhe  might  fee  and  dif- 
courfe  with  him  :  but  he  fhortly  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  continued  till  the  year  228.  Then  he  went  again 
to  Ctefarea  about  fome  ecclefiaftical  affairs ;  and,  as  he 
palled  through  Palelline,  was  ordained  prieft  by  Alexander 
and  ^rheo6tifl:us.  This  ordination  of  Origen  by  foreign 
bifliops  fo  extremely  incenfed  his  diocefan  Demetrius,  that 
he  never  forgave  it.  However,  Origen  returned  to  Alex^ 
andria,  where  he  continued,  as  he  had  long  ago  begun,  to 
write  “  Commentaries  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  j”  and  he 
then  publiflied  five  books  of  Commentaries  upon  St, 
“  John’s  Gofpel,”  eight  upon  ‘‘  Genefis,”  ‘‘  Commen- 
‘‘  taries  upon  the  firlt  25  Pfalms,”  and  upon  the  “  La- 
mentations  of  Jeremiah  his  books  De  Principiis,” 
and  his  “  Stromata.” 

All  this  while  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria  grew  not  a  whit 
appeafed,  but  continued  to  perfecute  him  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
The  truth  is,  Demetrius  had  long  conceived  envy  and  ill-will 
againfl:  him,  on  account  of  his  fliining  merit  and  extenfive 
reputation,  and  took  this  opportunity  of  giving  it  full  vent. 
He  wrote  letters  every  where  againfl:  him  :  he  reproached 
him  with  the  affair  of  his  caffration,  although  he  had 
formerly  extolled  that  adf,  as  flowing  from  the  greatefl:  pru¬ 
dence,  zeal,  and  piety;  and,  in  a  council,  which  he  af- 
fembled  in  231,  it  was  ordained,  that  Origen  flaould  not 
only  defifl;  from  teaching,  but  even  quit  the  city.  Banifhed 
from  Alexandria,  he  retired  to  Caefaria,  his  ordinary  place 
of  refuge  ;  where  he  v/as  very  well  received  by  Theodfiftus, 
bifliop  of  that  city,  and  by  Alexander  bilhop  of  Jerufalem, 
who  undertook  to  defend  him,  and  commiflioned  him  to 
expound  the  feriptures  publicly,  hearing  him  all  the  while, 
as  if  he  iiad  been  their  malter.  'I'he  encouragement  he 
received  at  C'ccfarca  feems  to  have  exafperated  Demetrius 
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illll  more  ;  who,  not  fatisfied  with  the  firfl  judgement  given 
againft  Origen, '  accufed  him  in  a  council  of  the  bifhops  of 
Egypt :  and  having  caufed  him  to  be  depofed,  and  even  ex¬ 
communicated,  according  to  Jerom,  v/rote  at  the  fame 
time  to  all  parts'againft  him,  to  procure  his  being  thruft  out 
of  the  Catholic  church.  However,  the  bifhops  of  Pa- 
lefline,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Achaia,  who  were  particu¬ 
larly  acquainted  with  his  high  merit,  and  many  of  them 
very  intimate  with  him,  refolved  at  all  adventures  to  fupport 
him,  although  he  was  declared  a  reprobate  in  all  other 
churches.  He  continued  to  explain  the  feriptures  at  Caefa- 
rea  with  great  reputation,  both  in  the  lifetime,  and  after  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  who  did  not  live  long  after  he  had 
condemned  Origen.  All  forts  of  perfons,  not  only  from 
that  province,  but  even  from  remote  countries,  came  to  be 
his  diXciplcs ;  the  moft  famous  of  which  were,  Gregory, 
furnamed  afterwards  Thaumaturgus,  and  his  brother  Athe- 
nodorus.  But  though,  after  Demetrius’s  death,  the  perfe- 
cution  he  had  raifed  againft  Origen  abated  a  little,  yet 
Origen  was  always  looked  upon  by  the  Egyptians  as  an 
excommunicated  perfon  ;  and  the  fentence  given  againft  him 
by  Demetrius  continued  under  his  fucceftbrs,  Heraclas  and 
Dionyfius,  although  the  former  had  been  his  difciple,  and 
the  latter  had  a  great  regard  for  him. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  under  whofc  reign 
all  this  happened,  his  fuccellbr  Maximinus  ftirred  up  a  per- 
fecution  againft  the  church  in  235.  Origen  concealed  him- 
felf  during  this  perfccution,  and  retired  for  fome  time  to 
Athens,  where  he  went  on  with  his  “  Commentaries  upon 
‘‘  the  Scriptures.’'  Under  the  reign  of  Gordianus,  which 
began  in  238,  Beryllus,  bifhop  of  Boftra  in  Arabia,  fell 
into  a  very  grofs  error,  affirming,  that  our  Lord,  before 
his  incarnation,  was  not  a  perfon  fubfifting :  upon  which 
fome  bifhops,  gathering  themfelves  together,  caufed  Origen 
to  come  thither  alfo ;  who  convinced  him  of  his  error  fo 
effe61;ually,  that  the  bifhop  not  only  publickly  acknow¬ 
ledged  it,  but  ever  after  retained  a  kiiidnefs  for  Origen. 
Afterwards  he  was  called,  under  the  reign  of  Philip,  to 
another  aflembly  of  bifhops,  which  was  held  againft  fome 
Arabians  ;  who  maintained,  that  the  fouls  of  men  died,  and 
were  raifed  again  with  their  bodies.  He  was  then  fixty  years 
old,  or  thereabouts,  yet  purfued  his  ftudies  with  his  ufual 
vigour ;  and  he  not  only  compofed  fev  eral  books  in  his 
ftudy,  but  he  made  almoft  daily  difeourfes  to  the  people,  and 
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for  the  mofi:  part  without  any  preparation  at  all,  which  were 
neverthelefs  fo  well  cfteemed,  that  they  were  taken  down 
from  his  mouth,  and  afterw’’ards  publiflied.  Under  the  per- 
fecution  of  Decius,  he  fuffered  with  great  conftancy  for  the 
faith.  He  was  feized,  put  into  prifon,  loaded  with  irons,  had 
his  feet  in  the  ftocks  for  feveral  days,  where  they  were 
cruelly  extended  beyond  their  natural  dimenfions.  He  w^as 
threatened  to  be  burned  alive,  racked  with  various  tortures  ; 
but  he  went  through  all  with  refolution  and  firmnefs.  Be¬ 
ing  releafed  from  prifon,  he  held  feveral  conferences,  and 
behaved  in  every  refpe6f  like  a  confelTor  of  Jefus  Chrifl; : 
and  laflly,  after  having  laboured  fo  much,  and  fulFered  with 
Htfl.Ecclef.  fuch  credit  and  glory,  he  died  at  Tyre,  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
L.  vii.  c.  1.  lus,  aged  69  years,  according  to  Eufebius. 

Though  what  we  have  at  prefent  of  the  works  of  Origen 
make  feveral  confiderable  volumes,  yet  they  are  nothing  in 
comparifon  of  what  he  wTote.  Jerom,  fpeaking  of  Ori- 
EmO.  aJ  fays,  Who  is  there  among  you,  that  can  read  as 

Pumm.  65,  many  books  as  he  has  compofed  We  may  diftinguifh 
his  w'orks  into  two  kinds  ;  the  one  upon  the  facred  feriptures, 
the  other  into  feparate  treatifes  upon  different  fubjeeSfs,  Not 
to  mention  his  “  Tetrapla’’  and  ‘‘  Hexapla,”  which  w^ere 
rather  a  colledfion  than  a  work  of  his  own,  he  compofed 
three  forts  of  books  upon  the  feriptures  ;  and  thefe  were, 
“  Commentaries,”  Scholia,”  and  Homilies.”  In  his 
‘‘  Commentaries,”  he  gave  himfelf  wholly  up  to  all  that 
heat  and  fire,  all  that  genius  and  force  of  fancy,  which  was 
natural  to  him  ;  the  better,  as  he  thought,  to  reach  the 
height  and  depth  of  the  feriptures,  and  their  mofi:  recondite 
and  myfterious  interpretation.  His  Scholia”  were,  on 
the  contrary,  only  fhort  notes  to  explain  the  difficult  places, 
Thefe  two  kinds  of  works  were  rather  for  the  ufe  of  the 
learned,  than  of  the  people;  whereas  the  Homilies,” 
which  the  Latins  call  Treatifes,  and  we  Sermons,  were 
moral  ledlures  upon  the  holy  feriptures.  We  have  none  of 
the  ‘‘  Scholia”  remaining,  nor  hardly  any  of  the  “  Homi- 
“  lies”  in  Greek  ;  and  thofe  which  we  have  in  Latin  are 
tranflated  by  Ruffinus  and  others,  with  fo  much  licence, 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impofiible,  to  difeern  Origen’s  own 
from  what  has  been  foified  in  by  his  interpreters.  A  great 
part  likewife  of  his  Commentariv°,s”  are  loft.  The  other 
treatifes  of  Origen  are  not  near  fo  many  in  number,  as  his 
works  upon  the  I’criptures,  and  yet  fhey  were  very  confider- 
able :  for,  not  to  mention  his  Commentaries  upon  the 
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Philofophers,”  which  Eufebius  fpeaks  of,  he  wrote  two 
books  upon  the  Refurre£lion  atreatife  “De  Frincipiis,” 
in  four  books  ;  ten  of  Stromata an  Exhortation  to  *  *  ’ 
Martyrdom;”  eight  books  againft  ‘‘Celfus;”  ‘‘ATrea- 
“  tife  upon  Prayer;”  “  A  Letter  to  Africanus  concerning 
the  Hiftory  of  Sufannah,  &:c.” 

All  Origen's  work,  which  remain  only  in  Latin,  were 
colledled  by  Merlinus,  and  afterwards  by  Erafmus,  and 
printed  at  Paris  in  15125  and  at  Bafil  in  1536,  in  2  vols. 
folio.  Genebrard  hasfince  made  a  larger  collection,  which 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1574,  1604,  1619,  2  vols.  folio. 

All  the  Greek  fragments  of  Origen  upon  the  Scriptures  were 
publithed,  with  a  Latin  tranllation  by  Huetius,  and  printed 
in  16685  1679^  1685,  2  vols.  folio  :  to  which  are  pre¬ 

fixed  by  the  editor  large  Prolegomena,  under  the  title  of 
“  Origeniana,”  in  which  are  given,  in  three  books,  a  very 
copious  and  learned  account  of  the  life,  the  do(9:rines,  and 
the  writings  of  Origen.  The  eight  books  againil  Celfus,” 
an  Epicurean  philofopher,  which  are  by  far  the  moft  valuable 
of  his  works,  were  publifhed  in  Greek,  with  the  “  Tranflation 
of  Gelenius,”  and  the  Notes  of  Hoefchelius,”  in  1605, 

4to  ;  and  afterwards  very  corre61:ly  at  Cambridge  in  1658, 

4to,  by  William  Spencer,  fellow  of  Trinity-College,  who 
mended  the  tranflation,  and  alfo  added  notes  of  his  own. 

To  this  edition  are  fubjoined  the  Philocalia,  five  de  obfeu- 
ris  facrai  feripturae  locis,”  of  Origen.  Wetftenius,  Greek 
profeflbr  at  Bafil,  caufed  to  be  printed  there,  wdth  a  Latin, 
verfion  and  notes,  in  1674,  4to,  ‘^The  Dialogue  againft 
Marcion”  (which,  by  the  way,  is  fuppofed  by  Huetius 
to  be  a  fpurious  piece),  the  ‘‘  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,” 
and  the  ‘‘  Letters  of  Africanus  and  Origen,  concerning  the 
Hiftory  of  Sufannah  and,  laftly,  the  book  “De  Ora- 
done”  was  publifhed  at  London  in  1718,  4to.  An  edi¬ 
tion  of  all  Origen’s  works  was  undertaken  by  Carolus  De- 
larue,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  began  to  publifn  it  at  Paris 
in  17335  folio:  and  though  the  three  volumes  he  has  given 
us  does  not  complete  his  plan,  yet  it  contains  the  beft,  and 
indeed  the  only  part  of  Origen’s  v/orks  worth  any  attention. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  the  celebrated  Montfau- 
con  has  publifhed,  in  2  vols.  folio,  fome  remains  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  “  Hexapla.” 

Ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  as  Fabrlciusobferves,  cannot  furnifh 
another  inftanceof  a  man,  who  has  been  fo  famous  through 
good  report  and  ill  report,  as  Origen.  Tl'he  quarrels  and 
difputes  which  arofe  in  the  church  after  his  death,  on  ac- 
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count  of  Ins  perfon  and  writings,  are  fcarcely  credible  td 
any,  who  have  not  examined  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times^ 
The  univerfal  church  was  fplit  into  two  parties ;  and  thefe 
parties  fought  as  furioufly  for  and  againft  Origen,  as  if  the 
Chriftian  religion  had  itfelf  been  at  iiake.  Huetius  has  em¬ 
ployed  the  fecond  book  of  his  “  Origeniana,”  which  con- 
fills  of  above  200  pages  in  f6lio,  in  pointing  out  and  animad¬ 
verting  on  fuch  dogmas  of  this  illuflrious  father,  as  are  either 
quite  inexcufable,  or  very  exceptionable  :  and  it  is  con- 
fefled  by  all,  that  he  fvverved  egregiouily  from  the  orthodox 
faithi  Cave  has  colledled  within  a  fbort  compafs  the 
principal  tenets  which  rendered  him  obnoxious;  and  thence 
Hi  ft.  Lit,  we  learn,  that  Origen  was  accufed  of  maintaining  different 
Oxon.1740,  of  dignity  among  the  perfons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; 

as,  that  the  Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  inferior  to  both,  in  the  fame  manner  that  rays  emitted 
from  the  fun  are  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  fun  himfelf :  that 
the  death  of  Chrill  was  advantageous,  not  to  men  only,  but 
to  angels,  devils,  nay,  even  to  the  ftars  and  other  infenlible 
things,  which  he  wildly  fuppofed  to  be  poffefled  of  a  rational 
foul,  and  therefore  to  be  capable  of  fin  :  that  all  rational  na¬ 
tures,  whether  devils,  human  fouls,  or  any  other,  were 
created  by  God  from  eternity,  and  were  originally  pure  in¬ 
telligences,  but  afterwards,  according  to  the  various  ufe  of 
their  free  will,  difperfed  among  the  various  orders  of  angels, 
men,  or  devils  :  that  angels,  and  other  fupernatural  beings, 
were  cloathed  [with  fubtle  and  ethereal  bodies,  which  con- 
fifted  of  matter,  although  in  comparifon  of  our  groffer  bodies 
they  may  be  called  incorporeal  and  fpi ritual  :  that  the  fouls 
of  all  rational  beings,  after  putting  off  one  ftate,  pafs  into 
another,  either  fuperior  or  inferior,  according  to  their  refpcc- 
tive  behaviour  ;  and  that  thus,  by  a  kind  of  perpetual  tranf- 
migration,  one  and  the  fame  foul  may  fucceffively,  and  even 
often,  pafs  through  all  the  orders  of  rational  beings  :  that 
hence  the  fouls  of  men  were  thruft  into  the  prifon  of  bodies 
for  offences  committed  in  fome  former  ftate,  and  that  when 
loofed  from  hence,  they  will  become  either  angels  or  devils, 
as  they  fhall  have  deferved  :  that,  however,  neither  the 
punifhment  of  men  or  devils,  nor  the  joys  of  the  faints, 
fhall  be  eternal,  but  that  all  fhall  return  to  their  original 
ftate  of  pure  intelligences,  then  begin  the  fame  round  again, 
and  fo  on  for  ever. 

Thefe  errors,  and  others  connedled  with  and  flowing  from 
thefe,  together  with  that,  furor  allegoricus,”  above  men¬ 
tioned,  which  pufhed  him  on  to  turn  even  the  whole  law  and 
6  gofpel 
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gofpel  into  allegory,  are  the  foundation  of  all  that  enmity 
which  has  been  conceived  againft  Origen,  and  of  all  thofe 
anathemas  with  which  he  has  been  loaded*  His  damnation 
has  been  often  decreed  in  form  ;  and  it  has  been  deemed 
heretical  even  to*  fuppofe  him  faved.  John  Picus,  earl  of 
Mirandula,  having  publiflied  at  Rome  among  his  900  pro- 
pofitions,  that  it  is  more  reafonable  to  believe  Origen  faved 
than  damned,  the  mailers  in  divinity  cenfured  him  for  it ; 
aderting,  that  his  propofition  was  ralh,  blameable,  favouring 
of  herefy,  and  contrary  to  the  determination  of  the  Catholic 
church.  I'his  is  what  Picus  himfelf  relates  in  his  Apolog, 
c.  y.  Stephen  Bindl,  a  Jefuit,  publilhed  a  book  at  Paris  in 
1629,  concerning  the  falvation  of  Origen,  in  which  he  took 
the  affirmative  fide  of  the  quellion,  but  not  without  diffi¬ 
dence  and  fear.  This  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  trial ; 
witncfles  are  introduced,  and  depofitions  taken;  and  the 
caufe  is  fully  pleaded  pro  and  con.  The  witnelfes  for  Origen 
are  Merlin,  Erafmus,  Gcnebrard,  and  Picus  of  Mirandula  : 
after  this,  cardinal  Baronius,  in  the  name  of  Bellarmine, 
and  of  all  who  are  againll  Origen,  makes  a  fpeech  to  de¬ 
mand  the  condemnation  of  the  accufed  ;  on  whole  crimes  and 
herefies  having  expatiated,  ‘‘  Mull;  fays  he,  at  laft  be 
reduced  to  fuchan  extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  open  the 
“  gales  of  hell,  in  order  to  Ihew  that  Origen  is  there  ? 

‘‘  otherwife  men  will  not  believe  it.  Would  it  not  be 
‘‘  enough  to  have  laid  before  you  his  crime,  his  unfortu- 
nate  end^  the  fentence  of  his  condemnation  delivered  by 
the  emperors,  by  the  popes,  by  the  faints,  by  the  fifth 
general  council,  not  to  mention  others,  and  almoft  by  the 
mouth  of  God  himfelf?  Yet,  fince  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod  left  but  defeending  into  hell,  and  fhewing  there  that 
“  reprobate,  that  damned  Origen,  come,  gentlemen,  I  am 
“  determined  to  do  it,  in  order  to  carrv  this  matter  to  the 
‘‘  highefl  degree  of  evidence  :  let  us,  in  God’s  name,  go 
down  into  hell,  to  fee  whether  he  really  be  there  or  not, 
and  to  decide  the  quellion  at  once.”  The  feventh  general 
council  has  quoted  a  book,  and  by  quoting  it  “  has  declared  PratumSpi- 
“  it  to  be  of  fufficient  authority,  to  furnilh  us  with  good  and 

lawful  proofs,  to  fupport  the  determination  of  the  council  Baron.  An- 
with  regard  to  images.  Why  fliould  not  we,  after  the 
example  of  that  council,  make  life  of  the  fame  book  to 
determine  this  controverfy,  which  befides  is  already  but 
too  much  cleared  up  and  decided  ?  It  is  laid  there,  that  a 
man  being  in  great  perplexity  about  the  falvation  of  Ori¬ 
gen,  after  the  fervent  prayers  of  an  holy  old  man,  faw 
VoL.  X.  F  ‘‘  plainly. 
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plainly,  as  It  were,  a  kind  of  hell  open  ;  and  looking  in, 
‘‘  obferved  the  herefiarchs,  who  were  all  named  to  him,  one 
after  another,  by  their  own  names  ;  and  in  the  midft  of 
“  them  he  faw  Origen,  v/ho  was  there  damned  among  the 
others,  loaded  with  horror,  flames,  and  confufion.”  Thus 
it  is,  that  mankind  have  been  impioudy  quarrelling  about  the 
falvation  of  others,  while  they  had  been  better  employed  in 
providing  for  their  own. 

In  the  mean  while,  this  Illuffrlous  and  excellent  father,  far 
from  being  univerfally  condemned,  has  received  the  highefl 
eloges  from  the  beft  and  greateft  men  among  both  ancients 
and  moderns.  Eufebius  is  upon  all  occafions  his  advocate, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  particularly  quoted.  There  was  a 
time,  when  Jerom  himfelf  fpoke  highly  of  him,  and  de¬ 
clared  him  to  be  pcrfecuted,  “  non  propter  dogmatum  novi- 
tatem,  nec  propter  hasrefin,  ut  nunc  adverfus  eum  rabidi  ca- 
nes  fimulant ;  fed  quia  gloriam  eloquentlae  ejus  et  feientise 
‘‘  ferre  non  poterant,  et  illodoccnte  omnes  muti  putabantur 
but  Jerom  afterwards  changed  his  party,  and  abufed  him  as 
heartily,  as  he  had  here  commended  him  ;  although  even 
then  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  been  a 
moft  extraordinary  perfon  from  his  infancy  ;  “  magnus  vir  ab 
infantia.”  Erafmus  had  the  profoundeft  veneration  for  Ori¬ 
gen  ;  and  declares,  that  he  learned  more  from  one  page  of 
him,  than  from  ten  of  Auguftin  :  Plus  medocet,”  fays  he, 

“  Chriftianse  philofophiae  unica  Origenis  pagina,  quam  decern 
Auguftini.’’  Erafmus  affirms  alfo,  that  “  in  the  Expofition 
of  the  Scriptures,  allowing  for  fomc  particular  points  of 
faith,  he  would  prefer  one  Origen  to  ten  Orthodox.” 
Mr.  Daille,  in  his  ^‘Treatife  on  the  Fathers,”  fays,  that 
Origen  alone,  had  we  but  his  writings  entire,  would  be 
“  able  perhaps  to  give  us  more  light  and  fatisfaclion  in  the 
bufinefs  we  are  now  upon,  than  all  the  reft.  We  have 
“  but  very  little  of  him  left  us,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
‘‘  that  too,  moft  miferably  abufed  and  corrupted  :  the  moft 
‘‘  learned  and  almoft  innumerable  writings  of  this  great  and 
incomparable  perfon,  not  being  able  to  withftand  the  vio- 
“  lence  of  time,  nor  the  envy  and  malice  of  men,  who  have 
“  dealt  much  worfe  with  him,  than  fo  many  ages  and  centu- 
ries  of  years,  that  have  pafled  from  his  time  down  to  us.” 
This  corruption  of  his  writings  is  a  point,  which  his  apo- 
logifts  have  always  infifted  on  ftrongly :  Ruffinus  particu¬ 
larly,  in  his  defence  againft  Jerom.  Nay,  Origen  himfelf 
heavily  complained  of  this  ufage  in  his  lifetime ;  uncertain, 
as  itfhould  feem^  whether  he  was  foferved  by  the  Orthodox, 
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with  a  View  of  being  made  more  odious,  or  by  the  heretics,  c  ave,  Hi  ft. 
who  were  defirous  to  vent  their  heterodoxies  under  the  great 
authority  of  his  name. 

But  to  go  on  with  his  elogifts,  among  whom  Dupin  has  Blbl.  Aut, 
drawn  his  character  very  impartially,  “  Origen/’  fays  he, 
had  very  quick  parts,  a  very  ftrong  and  enlarged  imagi- 
nation;  but  he  relied  too  much  on  the  vivacity  of  his  ge- 
“  nius,  ahd  often  loft  himfelf,  out  of  too  great  earneftnefs 
to  fathom  and  fubtilife  everything.  He  had  a  very  happy 
invention,  and  a  more  happy  delivery  of  what  he  invented  : 
but  he  had  not  that  exadlnefs  in  his  inventions,  nor  that 
gracefulnefs  of  delivery,  as  might  be  wifned.  He  carried 
on  his  works  with  fo  great  eafe,  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
didfated  to  feven  or  eight  perfons  at  a  time  ;  and  he  was 
fo  ready  in  exprefting  himfelf,  that  he  made  the  greatefl: 
parr  of  his  homilies  extempore  :  upon  which  account,  his 
‘‘  ftyle  was  not  very  corredf  or  coherent.  He  had  a  vaft 
memory,  but  often  trufted  too  much  to  it.  He  was  a 
perfon  of  moft  profound  learning  :  he  particularly  ftudied 
Plato’s  philofophy,  and  was  indeed  too  much  addidfed  to 
it  for  a  Chriftian.  He  underftood  likewife  the  dodfrines 
of  other  philofophers.  He  applied  himfelf  mightily  to  the 
‘‘  ftudy  of  human  learning.  He  was  neither  ignorant  of 
hiftory  nor  mythology  ;  and  he  had  as  great  a  knowledge  in 
all  the  profane  fciences,  as  thofe  who  ftudied  nothing  elfe. 

But  he  particularly  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  he  learned  all  by  heart ;  and  that  he 
might  negledl  nothing  for  attaining  a  right  underftanding 
^  of  the  letter  thereof,  he  carefully  examined  all  the  verfions 
of  the  Bible,  and  compared  them  all  together  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  fubjoining  a  literal  commentary  upon  the 
moft  difficult  places.  He  was  not  very  well  (killed  in  the 
Hebrew ;  yet  he  knew  enough  of  it  to  underftand  it, 

‘‘  and  to  obferve  the  difference  of  the  text  and  the  tranfla- 
‘‘  tions.  Neverthelefs,  he  did  not  adhere  to  the  literal  ex- 
plication  of  the  Bible,  but  thought  it  necefl'ary,  for  the 
fake  of  gaining  it  credit  with  the  heathens,  who  defpifed 
its  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  and  of  rendering  it  more  ufc- 
ful  to  the  world,  to  give  myfticaland  allegorical  interpre- 
rations  of  every  thing  in  it.” 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  eminent  father,  with 
what  a  learned  and  candid  critic  of  our  own  has  delivered 
concerning  him.  Origen,  he  tells  us,  was  very  learned  jortin's Re. 
“  and  ingenious,  and  indefatigably  induftrious.  His  whole  fi'a*"**®* 
life  from  his  early  years  was  fpent  in  examining,  teaching, 
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and  explaining  the  Scriptures  :  to  which  he  joined  th^ 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  and  of  all  polite  literature.  He  was 
“  humble,  modeft,  and  patient  under  great  injuries  and  cruel 
‘‘  treatment,  which  he  received  from  Chriftians  and  Pa- 
gans  :  for  though  he  ever  had  a  confiderable  number  of 
“  friends  and  admirers,  on  account  of  his  amiable  qualities 
‘‘  and  ufeful  accomplifliments,  he  was  perfecuted  and  calum- 
niated  by  men,  who  had  neither  his  learning  nor  his  vir- 
tue,  degraded  from  the  order  of  prefbyters,  driven  from 
‘‘  his  home,  and  excommunicated  by  one  Demetrius,  bifhop 
‘‘  of  Alexandria,  who  envied  him,  fays  Eufebius,  for  the 
reputation  which  he  had  gained. — His  iiiquifitive  genius, 
and  his  mixing  philofophy  with  chriftianity,  led  him  per- 
haps  into  fome  learned  fingularities,  and  ingenious  reve- 
‘‘  ries  ;  but  he  was  by  temper  far  from  dogmatizing  in  fuch 
points,  from  fomenting  fchifms,  and  fetting  up  himfelf  for 
the  head  of  a  party.  He  lived  in  times,  when  Chriftians 
were  not  fo  fliackled  with  fyffems  and  determinations,  as 
‘‘  they  were  afterwards,  nor  fo  much  expofed  to  difingenuous 
‘‘  and  illiberal  objections  j  and  had  more  liberty  to  purfue 
their  inquiries,  and  to  fpeak  their  mind. — He  was  ever 
extremely  fober  and  exemplary,  praCfifing  what  he 
preached  to  others  j  and  he  lived  and  died  poor,  and  defti- 
tute  even  of  common  conveniences.” 

ORLEANS  (Peter-Joseph),  a  French  Jefuit,  who 
falls  under  our  cognifance,  as  having  written  an  “  Hiffoire 
des  Revolutions  d’ Angleterre,”  was  born  at  Bourges  in 
1641  ;  and,  after  having  taught  the  “  Belles  lettres”  in  his 
fociety,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  writing  of  hiftory.  This  ob¬ 
ject  he  purfued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1698.  He 
wrote  alfo  A  Hiftory  of  the  Revolutions  of  Spain  “  A 
-  ‘‘  Hiftory  of  Two  conquering  Tartars,  Chunchi  and  Cam- 

hi;  the  Life  of  Father  Coton,  &c.”  His  Hiftory  of 
the  Revolutions  in  England  under  the  Family  of  the 
Stuarts,  from  the  Year  1603  to  1690,”  was  tranflated 
into  Englifh,  and  piiblifhed  at  London,  17 ii,  in  one  vol. 
8vo  :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  “  Introduction  by  Laurence 
Echard,  M.  A.”  Echard  fays,  that  ‘‘  the  great  va- 
“  rieties  and  wonderful  changes  in  thefe  reigns  are  here  judi- 
“  cioufly  comprifed  in  a  moderate  volume  with  no  lefs  per- 
“  fpicuity  than  ftriCtnefs,  and  with  a  beautiful  mixture  of 
‘‘  ftiort  characters,  nice  reflections,  and  noble  fentences, 
which  render  the  whole  agreeable  and  inftruCtive.  But 
“  while  the  reader  is  entertained  with  fo  much  Ikill  and  fine- 
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nefs,  we  ought  to  caution  him  with  relation  to  the  educa- 
tion  and  religion  of  the  author.  For,  though  he  has 
great  marks  of  a  generous  candour,  and  a  laudable  de- 
‘‘  ference  to  all  fuperiors,  yet  he  is  to  be  confidered  in  all 
places,  as  one  in  favour  with  the  French  king,  and  not 
only  a  true  Fapiji^  but  a  complete  yefultF 

OROBIO  (Don  Balthasar),  a  famous  Spanifli  Jew, 
was  carefully  educated  in  that  religion  by  his  parents,  who 
*  were  Jews,  though  they  outwardly  profelTed  themfelves  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  ;  abftaining  from  the  pradlice  of  Judalfm  in 
every  thing,  except  only  the  obfervation  of  the  fall  of  expia¬ 
tion,  in  the  month  Tifis,  or  September.  Our  author  ftudled 
the  fcholafllc  philofophy  as  it  is  taught  in  Spain,  and  be¬ 
came  fuch  an  adept  therein,  that  he  was  made  profellbr  of 
metaphyfics  in  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca  :  but  afterwards 
applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  prablifed  that  art 
at  Seville  with  fuccefs,  till,  being  accufed  of  Judaifm,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  inquifition,  and  fufFered  the  moft  dreadful 
cruelties,  in  order  to  force  him  to  confefs.  According  to 
his  own  account,  he  was  put  into  a  dark  dungeon,  fo 
ftraight,  that  he  could  fcarce  turn  himfelf  in  it;  and  fufFered 
fo  many  hardfhips,  that  his  brain  began  to  be  difturbed.  He 
talked  to  himfelf  often  in  this  manner  :  Am  I  .  indeed  that 
Don  Balthafar  Oroblo,  who  walked  freely  about  in  Seville, 
who  was  intirely  at  eafe,  and  had  the  bleflings  of  a  wife 
“  and  children  Sometimes  imagining  that  his  paft  life 
was  only  a  dream,  and  that  the  dungeon  where  he  then  lay 
was  his  true  birth-place,  and  which  to  all  appearance  would 
prove  the  place  of  his  death.  At  other  times,  as  he  had  a 
very  metaphyfical  turn,  he  firft  formed  arguments  of  that 
kind,  and  then  refolved  them,  a^51ing  thus  the  three  difFerent 
parts  of  opponent,  rerpondent,  and  moderator,  at  the  fame 
time.  In  this  whirnfical  v/ay  he  diverted  himfelf  from  time 
to  time,  and  conftantly  denied  that  he  was  a  Jew.  After 
having  appeared  twice  or  tlirice  before  the  inquifitors,  he 
was  put  to  the  quefiion,  the  manner  of  which  he  reprefented 
as  follows  :  At  the  bottom  of  a  fubterraneous  vault,  lighted 
with  two  or  three  fmall  torches,  he  appeared  before  two  per- 
fons,  one  of  whom  was  judge  of  the  inquifition,  and  the 
other  fecretary  ;  who,  having  afked  him  whether  he  would 
confefs  the  truth  ?  protefled,  that  in  cafe  of  a  criminaFs  de¬ 
nial,  the  holy  oiTice  would  not  be  deemed  the  caufe  of  his 
death,  if  he  Ihould  expire  under  the  torments,  but  that  it 
muft  be  imputed  entirely  to  his  own  obftinacy.  This  done, 
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the  executioner  flript  off  his  cloaths,  tied  his  feet  and  hands 
with  a  ffrong  cord,  and  fat  him  upon  a  little  ftool,  Vvdiile  he 
paffed  the  cord  through  fome  iron  buckles,  which  were  ^ 
fixed  in  the  wall ;  then  drawing  away  the  ftool,  he  remained 
hanging  by  the  cord,  which  the  executioner  ftill  drew  harder* 
and  harder,  to  make  him  confefs,  till  a  furgeon,  who  was 
prefent,  affured  the  court  of  examinants,  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  bear  any  more  without  expiring.  Thefe  cords, 
it  will  be  imagined,  put  him  to  exquifite  tortures,  by  cutting 
into  the  flefh,  and  making  the  blood  burft  from  under  his 
nails.  As  there  was  manifeft  danger  that  the  cords  would 
tear  off  his  flefh,  to  prevent  the  worft,  care  was  taken  to  gird 
him  with  fome  bands  about  the  breaft  ;  which  however  were 
drawn  fo  extremely  tight,  that  he  would  have  run  the  rifk 
of  not  being  able  to  fetch  his  breath,  if  he  had  not  held  it  in, 
w^hile  the  executioner  put  the  bands  round  him  ;  by  v/hich 
device  his  lungs  had  room  enough  to  perform  their  fuiuftions. 

In  the  fevereft  extremity  of  his  fufferings,  he  was  told  that 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  torments,  and  that  he  w'ould 
do  well  to  confefs  before  they  proceeded  to  extremities. 
Orobio  added  further.  That  the  executioner,  being  mounted 
upon  a  fmall  ladder  to  do  his  office,  in  order  to  frighten  him, 
frequently  let  it  fall  againft  the  fhin-bones  of  his  legs ;  fo 
that  the  ftaves  being  fharp,  created  exquifite  pain.  At  laft, 
after  three  years  confinement,  finding  themfelves  baffled  by 
his  perfeverance  in  denying  his  religion,  they  ordered  his 
wounds  to  be  cured,  and  fo  difeharged  him.  As  foon  as 
our  Jew  had  got  his  liberty,  he  refolved  to  quit  the  Spanifh 
dominions;  and,  going  to  France,  was  made  profeftor  of 
phyfic  at  Thouloufe.  The  thefes,  which  he  made  as  candi¬ 
date  for  this  place,  were  upon  putrefadfion ;  and  he  main¬ 
tained  them  with  fuch  a  metaphyfical  fubtlety,  as  embarraffed 
all  his  competitors.  He  continued  in  this  city  fome  time, 
ftill  outwardly  profeffing  the  Popifti  religion  :  but  at  laft, 
growing- w^eary  of  difl'embling,  he  repaired  to  Amfterdam, 
where  he  was  circumcifed,  took  the  name  of  Ifaac,  and  pro- 
felled  Judaifm  :  ftill  continuing  here  alfo  to  pradfife  phyfic, 
in  which  he  was  much  efteemed.  Upon  the  publication  of 
Spinoza’s  book,  he  made  flight  of  a  fyftem,  the  falfenefs  of 
which  he  eafily  difeovered  ;  and,  when  Bredenbourg’s 
anfwer  to  it  came  to  his  hands,  Orobio,  being  perfuaded 
that  the  writer,  in  refuting  Spinoza,  had  alfo  admitted  fome 
principles  which  tended  to  Atheifm,  took  up  his  pen  againft: 
both  the  authors,  and  publiftied  a  piece  to  that  purpofe,  in¬ 
tituled,  ^^Certaiiien  philofophicum  adverfus  J.  B,  principia.” 
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But  the  difpute  which  he  held  with  the  celebrated  Philip 
LiiTjborch  againfl:  the  Chriftian  religion,  made  the  moft 
noife.  Here  he  exerted  the  v/holo  force  of  his  metaphyfical 
genius,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  temper ;  and  the  three 
papers  which  he  wrote  on  the  occafion,  were  afterwards 
printed  by  his  antagonift,  in  an  account  which  he  publiflied 
of  the  controverfy,  under  the  title  of  ‘‘  Arnica  collatio  cum 
“  Jud?eo,  &c.’^  Orobiodiedin  1687. 

OROSIUS  (Paul),  a  learned  Spanifh  ecclefiaftic,  who 
flouriflied  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  born  at  Terragona 
in  Catalonia.  He  was  a  difciple  of  St.  Auguftin  ;  and,  in 
414,  was  fent  to  Africa  by  Eutropius  and  Paul,  two  Spanifh 
bilhops,  to  folicit  Augufiin’s  afiiftance  againfl:  heretics  which 
infefted  their  churches.  He  continued  a  year  with  this 
do£lor,  and  in  that  time  made  a  great  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  111415,  Auguflin  difpatched 
him  to  Jeixfalcm,  to  confult  St.  Jerom  upon  the  origin  of 
the  foul  ;  and  Orofius  on  his  return  brought  into  Africa  the 
reliques  of  the  martyr  St.  Stephen  ;  whofe  body,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Nicomedes,  of  Gamaliel,  and  his  fon  Abiba,  had 
been  found  during  Orofius’s  refidence  in  Paleftine.  At 
length,  by  the  advice  of  Auguflin,  our  author  undertook 
the  hiftory  we  have  of  his  in  feven  books,  under  the  title,  as 
is  faid,  of  Aliferia  humana  [a]  containing  an  account 
of  the  wars,  plagues,  earthquakes,  floods,  conflagrations, 
thuitder  and  lightning,  murder,  and  other  crimes,  which  had 
happened  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  year  of 
Chrifl:  416.  The  purpofe  of  it  was  to  fhew,  againfl:  fome 
heathen  objedtors,  that  thefe  calamities  had  not  been  more 
frequent  after  the  commencement  of  Chriftianity,  than  before ; 
and  further,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  Chriftian  religion,  that 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  which  did  not  deferve  to  con¬ 
tinue,  was  neverthelefs  then  fl:ill  fubfifting.  Orofius  alfo 
wrote  A  Defence  of  Free  Will,”  againfl:  Pelagius,  in 
which  he  inferted  part  of  St.  Auguftin’s  book  ‘‘  De  natura 

&  gratia  heaifo  wrote  a  tradl  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
addrelfed  to  Auguflin,  againfl:  the  Prifcillianifts  and  Orige- 
nifts.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Caiaubon  [b] 
gives  him  the  charadter  of  a  very  good  man,  and  very  zeal- 

[aT  This  title  appears  in  a  very  an-  bricius,  with  good  notes,  and  reprinted 
dent  maaufcript.  it  has  gone  through  there  again  in  1572.  S'^o,  with  the 
feveral  editions :  as,  Paris  1506,  1524,  ‘‘  /ipology  de  Arbicrii  libertate  }’*•  at 

and  1 526,  folio  ;  Cologne,  1536,  1542,  Mentz,  in  1615. 
and  1 561,  8vo.  'I'he  lalt  by  Francis  Fa-  [b]  Exercitat.i.  In  Baroniunf. 
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ous-for  the  houfe  of  God  ;  but  cenfures  him  as  too  eafy  of 
belief,  and  credulous,  having  advanced  many  particulars  ia 
his  hiftory  without  foundation, 

ORPHEUS  of  Thrace,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  flou- 
riflied  before  Homer,  and  before  the  liege  of  I'roy.  He  was 
the  fcholar  of  Linus,  and  the  mafter  of  Mufaeus  j  and,  it  is 
faid,  wrote  thirty-nine  poems,  which  however  are  all  loft. 
In  ftiort,  we  have  fo  little  left  either  about  him  or  his  writ¬ 
ings,  that  his  very  exiftence  has  been  called  in  queftion,  even 
by  Ariftotle  and  other  ancients.  Voflius  [a]  follows  this 
opinion  ,  to  fupport  which,  he  obferves  that  Orpheus  is  a. 
Phoenician  word,  denoting  a  learned  man  in  general ;  and 
that  the  word  Ariph  fignifies  the  fame  thing  among  the  Arabs 
at  this  day.  However,  the  deficiency  in  his  true  hiftory  has 
been  fupplied  by  fable  ;  according  to  which  it  is  written,  that 
he  was  the  fon  of  Apollo,  an  excellent  mufician,  poet,  and 
phyfician ;  that  rivers  ftopt  their  courfes,  that  rocks  and. 
mountains,  with  all  the  trees  upon  them,  followed,  to  hear 
him  ;  that  the  moft  favage  wild  beafts  grew  tame  at  his  mufic : 
that  he  went  down  to  hell,  in  order  to  bring  back  his  wife 
Eurydice  from  thence ;  that  the  fweetnefs  of  his  melody 
foftened  the  hearts  of  Pluto  and  Proferpine,  who  fufFered 
her  to  follow  him  into  life  again,  on  condition  that  he  did, 
not  look  back  upon  her  in  the  way  ;  but  that,  not  being  able 
to  refift  the  force  of  his  love,  he  broke  the  condition,  and 
loft  her ;  that  after  this  lofs,  he  became  indift'erent  to  the 
whole  fex;  and  that,  in  revenge  of  this  contempt,  the  I'hra- 
cian  dames  tore  him  to  pieces  [b]. 

Thofe  writers,  who  derive  the  name  of  Orpheus  from  the 
Hebrew  word  Rapha,  to  heal,  afcribe  to  him  a  perfccft  know¬ 
ledge  in  phyfic,  as  well  as  other  fciences  ;  and  fome  of  the 
ancients  took  him  to  be  an  Egyptian  fkilled  in  magic  ;  upon 
which  foundation  the  Hymns”  which  bear  his  name  are 
afcribed  to  him.  They  are  rather  magical  invocations  of 
the  gods,  than  hymns  in  honour  of  them.  Another  opinion, 
that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Orpheus,  who  brought  feve- 
ral  fee  ret  fciences  into  Greece,  gave  rife  to  the  practice  of 
putting  his  name  to  feveral  fuperftitious  books  ;  the  titles 
whereof  may  be  feen  in  “  Vofiius,”  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  books  of  the  Argonautics,”  which  bear  the  name  of 
Orpheus.  Stobxus  and  Suidas  pretend  that  the  Hymns,” 

[a]  De  Grarcis  poetis,  c.  iz. 

f  9  j  Ovid’s  Mel.  1.  jo,  and  ij,  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  545,  et  feq. 
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V  Argonautics,”  and  other  poetical  pieces  which  go  under 
his  name,  are  the  works  of  Onomacritus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Pififtratus  ;  while  others  afcribe  them  to  Pythagoras, 
or  to  fome  of  his  followers. 

To  conclude  with  fomething,  and  the  whole  that  is  cer¬ 
tain,  about  his  works,  feveral  of  them  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  ;  who,  by  citing,  have  preferved  fragments  of  them. 
Plato  fpeaks  of  the  ‘‘  flymns  of  Orpheus,”  in  his  ‘‘  Laws 
and  Paufanias  [c]  tells  us  they  were  fliort.  But  the  “  Or- 
phic  Verfes”  cited  by  Juftin,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  others  of  the  fathers,  are  judged  to  be  forgeries,  by  a 
late  author  [d]  of  our  own  ;  who  at  the  fame  time  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  fave  the  credit  of  thofc  fathers,  by  obferving,  that 
they  knew  them  to  be  fuppofititious,  and  only  ufed  them  as 
an  argument  ad  homines^  againlf  thofe  who  held  them  for 
genuine, 

[c]  Jn  Eliaris,  lib,  6. 

[dJ  Jortln,  in  Remarks  upon  Ecclefiaftic  hift.  p.  30c,  301* 

PPvSATO  (Sertorio),  an  Italian  writer,  and  eftimable 
for  many  works  in  Latin  as  well  as  Italian,  was  born  at 
Padua,  in  1617,  of  one  of  the  firft  families  there.  Poetry 
was  his  amufement,  and  we  have  feveral  volumes  of  his  Lyric 
and  other’  poems  in  Italian  ;  but  his  ferious  objei!^  was. 
Antiquities,  and  Ancient  Infcriptions.  Towards  the  lat¬ 
ter  part ‘of  hfis  life^  he  was  profe/Tor  of  philofophy  at  Pa¬ 
dua.  He  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Padua”  in  Italian,  and 
prefented  it  to  the  doge  and  fenate  of  Venice:  but,  during 
a  long  difcourfe  he  made  upon  this  occafion,  a  natural  call 
came  upon  him,  the  checking  of  which  occafioned  a  fup- 
prcffion  of  urine;  and  of  this  he  died  in  1678.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  in  Latin  are,  i.  “  Commentarius  de  notis  Ro- 
manorum  a  very  ufeful  work,  to  be  found  in  the  iith 
vol.  of  “  Graevius’s  Roman  Antiquities,”  and  reprinted  at 
Paris,  1723,  in  i2mo.  2.  “  Praenomina,  Cognomina,  et 
Agnomina  Antiquorum  Romanorum.”  3.  ‘‘  Orationes 
“  et  Carmina,  &c.  &c.” 

ORTELIUS  (Abraham),  a  celebrated  geographer,  was 
defcended  from  a  family  originally  feated  at  Augfburg :  but 
William-  Ortelius  fettled,  in  1460,  at  Antwerp,  and  dying 
there  in  1511,  left  Leonard,  the  father  of  Abraham,  who 
was  born  in  that  city;  April  1527.  Being  bred  to  learning, 
he  acquired  it  with  great  eafe,  and  .particularly  excelled  in 
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the  languages  and  mathematics  ;  ahd  he  became  fo  famous 
for  his  knowledge  in  geography,  that  he  was  called  the  Pto¬ 
lemy  of  his  time.  He  travelled  a  great  deal  in  England, 
Ireland,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  fuffering  no  curiofity 
to  efcape  his  enquiries.  When  he  had  hnifhed  his  travels,  he 
fixed  at  Antwerp,  where  he  firft  puhlifhed  his  Theatrum 
orbis  terrie.”  I'his  work  procured  him  the  honour  of 
being  appointed  geographer  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  and  he 
afterwards  enriched  the  public  with  the  following  pieces: 
Thefaurus  Geographicus  E’  “  Deorum  dearumque  capita 
ex  veteribus  numifmatibus “  Aurei  feculi  imago,  five 
Germanorum  veterum  mores,  vita,  ritus  et  religio 
‘‘  Itinerarium  per  nonnullas  Belgias  partes.’’  He  was 
pofiefl'ed  of  many  rarities,  in  antique  ftatues,  medals,  and 
fhells,  both  prodigioufly  large  and  inconceivably  fmall.  The 
greateft  men  of  that  age  were  friends  to  him  to  his  death, 
which  happened  June  1598.  Juftus  Lipfius,  the  deareft 
friend  he  had,  wrote  his  epitaph  ;  and  feveral  funeral  eloges 
were  made  of  him,  which  were  publillied,  under  the  title  of 
‘‘  Lachrymae,”  by  Francis  Sweerts,  who  annexed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life;  All  his  works  are  in  Latin.  He  left  no 
iflue,  being  never  married. 

ORVILLE  (James-Philip),  a  Dutch  critic,  of  a  fa¬ 
mily  originally  French,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1696. 
His  tafte  for  polite  letters  difeovered  itfelf  early;  and  he 
travelled  into  England,  France,  and  Germany,  in  order  to 
improve  it.  He  procured  accefs  to  all  the  learned,  and  vifited 
all  libraries,  as  well  as  cabinets  of  antiquities  and  medals. 
Returning  to  his  country,  he  obtained  at  Amfterdam,  in 
iy30,  the  profeflbrlhip  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek 
tongue;  which  he  held  till  1742,  and  then  refigned,  in 
order  to  purfue  his  favourite  objedls.  He  was  concerned  in 
Obfervationes  Mifcellaneae a  work  of  profound  erudi¬ 
tion  and  criticifm.  It  was  begun  by  fome  learned  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  continued  by  Burman  and  Orville  ;  who,  having 
publilbed  10  vols.  with  his  colleague,  added  four  more  after 
his  death.  In  this  colledion  are,  by  him,  “  A  DilTertation 
“  upon  the  Antiquity  of  the  Ifie  of  Delos,”  and  ‘‘  Remarks 
upon  Chariton  the  Greek  Romance  of  Aphrodifeus.” 
There  is  alfo  a  very  learned,  but  a  very  fatirical  piece  of  his 
againft  Cornelius  de  Pauv/,  intituled  ‘‘  Critica  Vannus,  in 
inanes  Joannis  Cornelii  Pavonis  Paleas.”  Orville  was 
learned;  but,  like  manyW)ther  critics,  was  faftidious  and  in- 
folent. 
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OSBORNE  (Francis),  an  Englifh  writer  of  uncom¬ 
mon  abilities,  was  born  about  1588.  He  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  who  had  been  long  feated  at  Chick- 
fand,  near  ShefFord  in  Bedfordfhire  [a],  where  his  grand¬ 
father,  and  father.  Sir  John  Ofborne,  did  both  enjoy  a 
quiet,  happy,  and  plentiful  fortune ;  but,  thefe  being  puri¬ 
tanically  inclined,  P'rancis,  who  was  a  younger  fon,  was 
bred  carefully  in  thofe  principles  at  home,  without  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  either  fchool  or  univerfity.  As  foon  as  he  be¬ 
came  of  years  to  make  his  fortune,  he  frequented  the  court ; 
and,  being  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  Pembroke  family, 
became  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  William  earl  of  Pembroke. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  Tided  with  the 
parliament,  and  had  public  employments  conferred  upon 
him  by  tjjem,  as  alfo  by  Cromwell  afterwards  ;  and  having 
married  a  filler  of  one  of  Oliver’s  colonels,  he  procured  his 
fon  John  a  fellowlhip  in  All -Souls  college,  Oxford,  by^the 
favour  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  of  that  univerlity,  in 
1648.  After  this  he  refided  there  himfelf,  purpofely  to  have 
an  eye  over  his  fon  ;  and  alfo  to  print  fome  books  of  his  own 
compofition.  Accordingly,  among  others,  he  publilhed 
there  his  “  Advice  to  a  fon,”  the  firft  part  in  1656;  which 
going  through  five  editions  within  two  years,  he  added  a 
fecond,  1658,  in  8vo.  Though  this  was  not  liked  fo  well 
as  the  firfl,  yet  both  were  eagerly  bought  and  admired  at 
Oxford,  efpecially  by  the  young  ftudents  ;  whic+i  being  ob- 
ferved  by  the  godly  miniflers,  as  Wood  calls  them,  they  pre- 
fented  a  public  complaint  againfl  the  faid  books,  as  inflilling 
atheiflical  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  youth,  and  pro- 
pofed  to  have  them  publicly  burnt.  This  did  not  take 
effedf;  yet  an  order  paiTed  the  27th  of  July,  1658,  forbid¬ 
ding  all  bookfellers,  or  any  other  perfons,  to  fell  them  : 
which  however,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  made  them  fell 
the  better.  But  our  author  did  not  long  furvive  this  order, 
being  arrefled  by  death  Feb.  the  iith  following,  aged  about 
70.  A  hiflory  of  his  other  works  are  in  the  note  [b]. 


The  prefent  po/Teflor,  Sir  Dan¬ 
vers  Ofborne,  bart.  is  one  of  ihc  knights 
for  that  county. 

[b]  I.  “  a  feafonable  Expoflulation 
with  the  Netherlands,  Sec.  i65Z,” 
4to.  2.  “Perfuafive  to  mutual  com- 
“  pliance  under  the  prefent  govern- 
‘‘  ment.”  3.  “  Plea  for  a  free  State 
“  cxjmpared  with  Monarchy.”  4. 
I'he  private  Chriflian’s  non  ultra, 
&c.  J656,”  410,  5.  A  volume  in 


8 VO,  containing,  “  The  Turkifh  po- 
“  Jicy,  See.  rt  Difeourfe  upon  Ma- 
“  chiavel,  Sec.  Obfervations  upon  the 
King  of  Sv/eden’s  defeent  into  Ger- 
many  5  a  Difeourfe  upon  Pifo  and 
“  Vindex,  Sec.  A  Difepurfe  upon  the 
“  greatnefs  and  corruption  of  the 
“  Court  of  Rome  j  another  upon  the 
“  Eledlion  of  Pope  Leo  X.  Political 
occafion  for  the  defediion  from  the 
Church  of  Romej  A  Difeourfe  i;i 

vindicadcih 
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vindication  of  Martin  Luther.”  Ee-  tions  from  the  Hiflory  of  the  Carl 

fjdes  thefp,  were  publifhed,  j.  “  Hifto  of  Eflex,  ^c.”  The  other  pieces 

rical  Memoirs  on  the  Reigns  of  ai'eribed  to  him  ate  not  well  warranted. 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James.”  A  tollecfion  of  his  works  was  pub'-itlied 
z.  “A  Mifcellany  of  fundry  Efl'ays,  in  i65?9,  8vo;  and  again,  1722,  ini 
&c.  together  with  political  Deduc-  vols.  izmo. 

OSORIO  (Jerome),  a  learned  Portuguese  divine,  and 
an  excellent  writer,  was  fprung  from  illuftrious  families,  and 
born  at  Lifbon  in  1506.  Shewing  an  extraordinary  incli¬ 
nation  for  literature,  he  was  fjnt,  at  thirteen,  totheuniver- 
fity  of  Salamanca  ;  where  having  learned  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin,  and  ftudied  the  law,  he  removed  at  nineteen  to  Paris, 
to  be  inftrudled  in  Arillotle’s  philofophy,  which  was  then 
the  vogue.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  to  theology,  learned  Hebrew,  and  ftudied  the 
Bible  ;  in  which  he  became  fo  great  a  mafter,  that,  on  his 
return  home,  John  III.  king  of  Portugal  appointed  him  pro- 
felTor  of  divinity  at  Coimbra.  Taking  prieft’s  orders,  the 
care  of  the  church  of  Tavora  was  given  him  by  Don  Lewis 
infante  of  Portugal  ;  and,  foon  after,  the  archdeaconry  of 
Evora  by  cardinal  Henry,  archbifhop  of  that  province,  and 
brother  to  king  John  ;  and  at  laft  he  was  nominated  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Sylves  by  Catharine  of  Auftria  that  king^s 
widow,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  her  grandfon  Sebaftian.  When  this  prince  became 
of  age  to  take  the  adminiftration  of  the  kingdom  into  his 
own  hands,  he  refolved  upon  an  expedition  againft  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  much  againfl:  the  perfuafions  of  Oforio ; 
who  thereupon,  to  avoid  being  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  he  dreaded,  made  various  pretences  to  go  to  Rome. 
Here  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  gave  him  many  teftimonies  of  his 
efteem  :  but  he  had  not  been  abfent  above  a  twelvemonth, 
when  the  king  recalled  him  home  ;  not  long  after  which, 
Sebaftian  was  flain  in  a  battle  againfl  the  Moors,  Aug.  4, 
1578.  The  tumults  in  Portugal,  which  fucceeded  this 
fatal  event,  are  well  known.  Our  prelate  laboured  incef- 
fantly  to  prevent  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  joining  in 
them.  In  a  word,  he  laid  fo  deeply  to  heart  the  miferies  of 
his  country  at  this  jun6lure,  that  he  died  of  grief,  Aug. 
1580. 

He  is  much  commended  for  his  piety  and  charity.  He 
maintained  feveral  learned  men  in  his  palace,  and  at  meals  had 
fonie  portion  out  of  St.  Barnard’s  works  read  ;  after  which 
all  prefent  v/ere  at  liberty  to  propofe  any  difficulties  that  oc¬ 
curred  upon  iti"  As  a  writer,  Du  Pin  obferves,  that  his 

didlion 
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<ai£il6n  IS  eafy  and  elegant ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  called 
the  Cicero  of  Portugal,  as  being  a  great  imitator  of  Cicero, 
both  in  ftyle,  choice  of  fubjedts,  and  manner  of  treating 
them  [a].  His  compofitions  are  not  intermixed  with  quota¬ 
tions,  but  confift  of  conne^fed  reafonings.  He  does  not  en¬ 
deavour,  in  his  Commentaries’’  and  Paraphrafes,”  to 
explain  the  terms  of  the  text,  but  to  extend  the  fenfe  of  it, 
and  fliew  its  order  and  feries  fully,  that  young  divines  may 
improve  their  didtion,  and  learn  to  write  elegantly,  both  as 
Chriftian  philofophers,  orators,  and  divines,  by  fludying  his 
works.  Tkefe  were  colle£led  and  publiflaed  at  Rome,  1592, 
in  4  vols.  folio,  by  Jerome  Ofcrio  his  nephew,  who  pre¬ 
fixed  his  uncle’s  life  to  the  edition. 

[  a]  The  tltlesof  his  works  are,  “  De  reperta  Inciia;”  “  De  juftitia  ca;- 
nobilitaie  civili,  et  de  robilitate  “  lefti,  l.b.  x.  ad  Reginaldum  Poliim 
Chriftiana  5”  De  gloria,”  printed  ‘‘  Card'naiem  De  vera  fapienlia, 

with  the  foregoing.  Some  have  thought  “  lib.  v,  ad  Gregorium  Xlll.  P.  M.5” 
this  lafl-  to  have  been  written  by  Ci-  befides  paraphrafes  and  commentaries 
cero  5  and  that  Ol'orio  found  it,  and  upon  feveral  parts  of  feripture.  He 
publ’fhed  it  as  his  own.  “  De  regis  in-  wrote  a  piece,  to  exhort  our  Queen 
ftitutione  et  dilciplina  “  De  re-  Elizabeth  to  turn  Papiil  j  which  was 
“  bus  Emanuelis  regis  invicliflimi  vir-  anfweied  by  Walter  Haddun,  mafler  of 
*•  tute  et  aufpicio  geOi?  j’’  “  Item,  the  re^uefts  to  that  queen, 

“  cum  praefatione  Joannis  Metelli,  de 


OSORIO  (Jerome),  nephew  to  the  preceding,  was  ca¬ 
non  of  Evora  ;  and,  having  been  educated  by  his  uncle, 
endeavoured  to  imitate  his  ftyle  ;  but  he  is  not  fo  fine  a 
writer,  though  he  feems  to  have  more  learning.  He  is  au¬ 
thor  of  the  following  works,  befides  his  uncle’s  “  Life 
I .  Notationes  in  Hieronymi  Oforii  Paraphrafin  Pfalmo- 
rum,”  fubjoined  to  his  uncle’s  “  Paraphrafe”  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  works.  Du  Pin  fays,  thefe  Remarks”  are 
valuable,  and  filled  with  critical  obfervations  on  the  He¬ 
brew  language.  2.  “  Paraphrafis  et  Commentaria  ad  Ec- 
clefiaften  nunc  primum  edita.”  3.  Paraphrafis  in  Can- 
“  ticum  Canticorum,  Lugd.  1611,”  4to. 

OSS  AT  (Arnaud  d’),  a  mofi:  celebrated  cardinal,  and 
one  of  the  greatefl  men  of  his  time,  was  born  at  a  fmall 
village  in  the  county  of  Almagnac,  Aug.  23,  1536.  He 
was  defeended  of  indigent  parents,  and  left  an  orphan  at 
nine  years  of  age,  in  very  hopelefs  circumflances  :  but 
^Ehomas  de  Maria,  a  neighbouring  gentleman  [a],  having 

[a]  When  D’OTat  became  cardi-  to  thi' gentleman  ;  and  it  is  ftill  pre- 
nal,  he  fent  his  pidture  from  Rome  lerved  in  that  family, 

obferved 
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obferved  his  promifing  genius,  took  care  of*  him,  and  put 
him  to  iludy  in  company  with  the  young  lord  of  Caillenau 
de  Mugnone,  his  nephew  and  ward.  D’OfTat  made  fuch  a 
quick  progrefs,  that  he  became  preceptor  to  his  companion  ; 
and  was  fent  in  that  character  with  the  young  lord  and  two 
other  youths  to  Paris,  where  they  arrived  in  May  1559.  He 
difcharged  this  truft  with  fidelity  and  care,  till  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  courfe  of  ftudy  ;  and  then  fent  them  back  to 
Gafcony,  in  1562.  Mean  while,  in  teaching  them  he  had 
taught  himfelf,  was  a  mafter  of  rhetoric  and  philofophy, 
and  a  good  mathematician  ;  fo  that,  being  now  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  he  repaired  to  Bourges,  where 
he  ftudied  the  law  under  Cujacius  [b]  :  till,  having  obtained 
his  diploma,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1568,  and  applied  him¬ 
felf  to  the  bar.  In  this  ftatlon  his  merit  procured  him  the 
acquaintance  and  efteem  of  many  diftinguifhed  perfons ; 
and,  among  the  reft,  of  Paul  de  Foix,  then  counfellor  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  took  him  in  his  company  to 
Rome  in  1 574. 

This  was  the  firft  ftep  towards  making  his  fortune  ;  for 
the  fame  friend  being  afterwards  made  archbifhop  of  Tho- 
loufe,  and  appointed  by  Heny  III.  ambaflador  in  ordinary 
at  the  court  of  Rome  in  1580,  engaged  D’Oftat  to  be  fe- 
cretary  to  the  embafty  ;  and,  the  archbifhop  dying  in  1581, 
his  fecretary  was  employed  in  the  fame  character  by  cardinal 
d’Eftc,  protedlor  of  the  French  affairs  at  Rome.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  this  fervice  till  the  death  of  the  cardinal  prote61:or, 
in  1586  ;  who  by  will  left  him  4000  crowns,  and  offered 
him  a  diamond  worth  20,000  crowns,  to  keep  as  a  fecurity 
till  the  legacy  fhould  be  paid  :  but  D’Oflat  generoufly  re- 
fufed  the  pledge,  though  he  had  no  hopes  of  ever  receiving 
the  legacy.  It  is  true,  that  at  this  time  he  was  in  no  want 
of  money ;  he  had  entered  into  the  church,  and  been  or¬ 
dained  prieft,  fome  time  before  ;  and,  during  his  refidence 
with  the  cardinal,  had  got  a  thorough  infight  into  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  began  to  difplay  his 
political  abilities  ;  fo  that  he  was  continued  in  the  fecretary- 
fhip  under  cardinal  de  Joyeufe,  who  fucceeded  d’Efte  as 
prote6lor  of  the  French  nation.  This  was  done  by  the  ex- 
prefs  command  of  Henry  III.  iu  the  view  of  his  allifting 
that  cardinal,  who,  being  then  only  twenty-fix  years  of 
age,  had  not  gained  fufficient  experience :  and  he  behaved 

[b]  About  this  time  he  wrote  “  A  “  mus,”  under  whom  he  had  learned 
“  Defence  of  the  Logic  of  Peter  R*-  philofophy, 

fo 
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fo  much  to  the  fatisfadllon  of  the  cardinal,  that  he  prefented 
him,  in  1588,  to  the  priory  of  St.  Martyn  du  Vieux 
Bellefme  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  was  a  fecond  time  invefled 
with  the  poft  of  counfellor  to  the  prefidial  court  of  Me- 
lun,  which  he  had  obtained  before  he  left  Paris. 

Upon  Henry  IV’s  abjuring  the  Proteftant  religion  in 
1593,  the  papal  abfolution  for  him  was  obtained  by  d’Oi'- 
fat  ;  which  was  deemed  a  mailer -ftroke  of  his  abilities.  The 
favour  was  ftrongly  oppofed  both  by  the  Spaniards  and  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Lorrain,  and  alfo  by  the  Hugonots, 
who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  their  beloved  prince’s 
being  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome  ;  but  every  difficulty 
W'as  conquered  by  the  artful  management  of  this  minifler, 
who  diffipated  all  the  fcruplcs  of  Clement  VIIL  a  pope  by 
nature  extremely  diffident  :  fo  that  the  affair  was  refolved  on 
before  tffie  arrival  of  James  Davi,  afterwards  cardinal  Du- 
Perron,  who  indeed,  by  the  figure  that  he  made,  quickened 
the  execution  [c].  The  king,  in  confideration  of  this  fer- 
vice,  nominated  D’Offat,  in  1596,  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Rennes,  to  which  the  bull  was  figned  gratuitoufly  by  the 
pope.  Sept.  1597?  he  was  appointed  counfellor  of  {late,  on 
which  occafion  he  took  the  oath  before  the  duke  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  then  the  P'rench  ambaffador  at  Rome  ;  w’ho,  having 
leave  to  return  home  in  1598,  the  fuperintendeiicy  of  the 
French  affairs  was  committed  to  D’Offat,  till  another  am¬ 
baffador  fhould  be  appointed  :  and.  May  the  following 
year,  he  was  created  a  cardinal.  The  king  had  folicited 
this  favour  for  fome  time,  to  which  his  low  birth  was 
made  an  objedlion.  Is  or  indeed  was  his  fortune  ilill  equal 
to  this  high  flation  ;  but  he  refolved  not  to  lay  afide  the 
modefty  and  temperance  he  had  hitherto  obferved,  and  in 
that  fpirit  refufed  a  coach  and  horfes,  together  with  a  red 
damafk  bed,  which  v/ere  fent  him  three  weeks  after  his  de¬ 
motion  by  cardinal  de  Joyeufe,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  compliments  of  the  cardinals  upon  his  eledlion. 
The  legacy,  however,  already  mentioned  of  cardinal  d’Elle 
happened  unexpectedly  to  be  paid  to  him  the  following  year, 
1600  :  and  it  came  fo  feafonably,  that,  as  he  himfelf  de- 


fc]  The  verbal  procef'  of  the  king’s 
abfolution  is  given  in  Du  Perron’s 
“  Letters.”  The  penance  decreed  by 
the  Holy  See  on  this  occafion  was  in 
this  naanner  :  While  the  Miferere” 
was  fung  in  prefence  of  the  pope  and 
confiftory,  Du  Perron  and  D’Oflat,  the 
king’s  proxies,  being  proftratc  with 


their  faces  to  the  earth,  received  each 
at  every  verfe  a  ftroke  of  a  fwitch  over 
his  head,  fhoiilders,  and  back,  down 
to  the  feet,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
pfalm  to  the  end  ;  bur  D’Ofiat  de¬ 
clares,  they  felt  the  blows  no  more, 
than  if  a  fly  had  crept  over  their 
cloatbs,  D’Qffat’s  Letters,  fol.  1721. 

dared. 


So 
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dared,  he  fliould  otherwife  have  been  almoll  ruined.  Som5 
time  after,  the  pope  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Nant  in  Rouerge. 
Upon  cardinal  de  Joyeufe  returning  to  France  this  year,  he 
was  appointed  vice-protedor  of  the  French  nation  ;  and 
in  that  quality  did  all  forts  of  good  offices  to  fuch  as  had 
occafion  to  apply  to  him.  All  thefe  preferments  were  highly 
agreeable  to  Henry  IV .  who  the  fame  year  added  to  them 
the  bifliopric  of  Bayeux,  the  revenues  of  which  were  better 
than  thofe  of  Rennes.  This  however  he  refigned  in  1603^ 
finding  the  affairs  of  his  fovereign  would  not  permit  him 
to  refide  in  his  diocefe.  But  he  was  taken  from  thefe  im¬ 
portant  affairs,  and  from  the  world,  March  1604,  in  his 
68th  year*  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St. 
Lewis  at  Rome,  where  there  is  a  monument  ereded  to  his 
memory. 

Father  Tarquinio  GaluccI  made  his  funeral  oration,  or 
panegyric  ;  the  fum  of  which  isj  that  he  united  the  moft 
exadl  probity  with  the  moft  confummate  policy,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  univerfallv  efteemed.  He  was  a  man,  fays  Per- 
rault,  of  an  incredible  penetration  ;  and  he  laid  his  meafureS 
with  fuch  true  difeernment,  and  executed  them  with  fuch 
diligence,  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  mark  a  fingle  falfe  ftep 
in  the  numerous  affairs  which  he  negociated.  Wicque- 
fort  [d],  fpeaking  of  his  abilities,  obferves,  that  he  had 
given  proofs  of  his  fkilf  in  negociations,  in  that  which  he 
tranfadted  with  the  grand  duke  of  Tufeany,  for  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  the  ifland  of  If;  in  that  with  pope  Clement  VIII.  in 
order  to  reconcile  Henry  IV.  to  the  church  of  Rome  ;  in 
that  of  the  invalidity  of  the  faid  king’s  marriage  with  queen 
Margaret  of  Valois,  which  had  been  valid  near  thirty  years  ; 
in  that  of  the  difpenfation  with  regard  to  the  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Catherine  of  Bourbon,  fifter  to  Henry,  with  the 
duke*  of  Bar,  a  Papift,  then  a  Proteftant  [fi]  ;  and  in  feve- 
ral  other  very  important  and  delicate  affairs.  His  dif- 
patches,  continues  this  writer,  are  as  ufeful  to  an  ambaf- 
fador,  who  hopes  to  fucceed  in  his  employment,  as  the 
Bible  and  the  Corpus  Juris  to  fuch  lawyers  and  divines  as 
would  fucceed  in  their  refpedlive  profelfions  [f].  Thefe  let¬ 
ters 

[d]  De  rAmbaflfadeur,  lib.  ii.  §  lo.  had  a  defign  to  raife  Arabella  Stuart 

17.  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  to 

[e]  This  was  the  laft  important  ne-  marry  her  to  cardinal  Farnele,  brother 

gociaiion  he  tranfafted  at  the  court  of  to  the  duke  of  Parma;  and,  fays  he, 
Rome.  as  In  every  thing  there  muff  be  fomc 

[f]  In  one  of  bis  letters  to  Henry  fliew  of  juftice,  it  is  pretended,  that 
lY.  he  informs  him,  that  the  p»pc  thefe  two  princes  are  by  their  mo¬ 
thers 
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lets  of  our  miuifter  were  firfl  pubUihed' under  the  title  df 
“  Lettres  du  Cardinal  D’DiTat,”  at  Paris,  1624,  folio",  and 
have  been  enlarged  and  publi(hed  at  feveral  times  and  places 
fince.  They  were  publiOied  at  Paris.  1697,  4^^’  with  his 
life,  and  notes  by  Amelot  de  la  Houllace  [g]  ;  and,  laftly, 
in  1708  at  Amfterdam,  lamo^  five  volumes.  This  is  the 
bell  and  moll  ample  edition; 

mothers  fi^e  defrended  from  the  true  the  moft  forward  to  congratulate  him, 
and  lawful  kings  of  England  *  ;  and'  which  the  event  fliewed,  as  is  xvell 
for  this  reafon  have  foiftc  right  to  that  known,  was  a  true  prefage. 
crown.  Letter  199.  This  particular  [g]  This  ingenious  editor  remarks, 
is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  hifiories  that  D’Oli'at’s  ftyle  is  nervous,  and 
bf  Englind.  In  another  letter  upon  the  that  of  a  perfon  formed  by  nature  for 
acceftion  of  king  James^  he  obferves,  negociations  :  fo  his  didtion  is  wholly 
that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  vexed  at  confecrated  to  the  ufe  of  the  cabinet* 
it  more  than  any  body  elfe,  would  be 

#  TTicy  were  defeended  from  the  daughter  of  a  baftard  of  Edward  IV. 

OSl'ADE  (Adrian  Van),  an  eminent  Dutch  painter^ 
Was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1610,  and  came  to  Haerlem  very 
young,  to  lludy  under  Frank  Hals,  who  was  then  in  efteem 
as  a  painter.  Ollade  formed  under  him  a  good  talle  in  co-^ 
louring,  adopted  the  manner  of  the  country,  and  fettled 
there.  Nature  guided  his  pencil  in  every  thing  he  under¬ 
took  :  he  diverted  himfelf  with  clowns  and  drunkards,  whofe 
-geft  ures  and  molt  trifling  adlions  were  the  fubjedts  of  his 
deepelt  meditations.  The  compofitions  of  his  little  pi(?tures 
are  not  more  elevated  than  thofe  of  Teniers,  Brower,  and 
the  other  Flemings  :  they  are  always  fmoakirigs,  alehoufes, 
or  kitchens.  He  is  perhaps  one  of  the  Dutch  mailers  who 
bell  underltood  the  chiaro  ofeuro :  his  figures  are  very 
lively,  and  he  often  painted  them  in  the  landlkips  of  the  beft 
painters  among  his  countrymen.  Nothing  can  excel  his 
piv^tures  of  ftables  j  the  light  is  fpread  fo  judicioufly,  that 
the  fpeftator  is  furprized.  All  that  one  could  wilh  in  this 
mailer,  is  a  lighter  llroke  in  his  defigning,  and  not  to  have 
made  his  figures  fo  Ihort.  He  exercifed  his  art  feveral  years 
at  Haerlem  with  great  reputation  and  fuccefs,  till  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French  troops  alarmed  him  in  1672  3  fo  that^ 
in  the  refolution  to  return  into  his  own  country,  to  fecure 
higifelf  againft  all  hazards  from  the  events  of  war,  he  fold 
his  pidlures,  furniture,  and  other  efFe£ts.  Arriving  at  Am- 
llerdam  to  embark,  he  met  with  a  lover  of  painting,  who 
engaged  him  to  accept  a  lodging  in  his  houfe.  Ollade,  ob¬ 
liged  by  his  civilities,  quitted  the  project  of  his  voyage,  and 
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^efigns,  which  has  fince  pafled  into  the  cabinet  of  JonaS 
Witzcn ;  where  there  are  feveral  inns,  taverns,  fmoaking- 
houfes,  ftables,  peafants  houfes,  feen  from  without,  and 
often  within,  with  an  uncommon  underftanding  of  colour 
and  truth,  beyond  expreffion.  The  pidlures  of  this  mafter 
are  not  equal ;  the  middling  ones,  which  are  afcribed  im¬ 
properly  to  him,  are  of  his  brother  Ifaac,  who  was  his  dif- 
ciple,  and  painted  in  the  fame  tafte,  without  being  able  to 
attain  the  excellence  of  Adrian.  He  was  born  at  Lubec, 
and  lived  ufually  at  Haerlem,  where  death  furprized  him 
very  young,  denying  him  time  to  perfect  himfelf. 

The  city  of  Amfterdam  loft  Adrian  Van  Oftade  in  1685, 
aged  75,  very  much  regretted  by  all  true  lovers  of  paint¬ 
ing.  His  prints,  graved  by  his  own  hand  in  aqua  fortis, 
large  and  fmall,  make  a  fet  of  fifty-four  pieces.  Vicher, 
and  Synderhoef,  and  others,  have  alfo  engraved  after  him. 

OSTERVALD  (John  Frederic),  a  celebrated  Pro- 
teftant  minifter,  born  at  Neufchatel  in  1663,  of  an  ancient 
family,  became  a  paftor  in  1699.  He  formed  a  ftri61:  friend- 
ihip  with  Turretin  of  Geneva,  and  foon  after  with  Weren- 
fels  of  Bafil ;  and  the  union  of  thefe  three  divines,  which 
was  called  “  The  triumvirate  of  Swifs  theologians,”  lafted 
to  their  deaths.  Oftcrvald’s  talents,  virtues,  and  ,  zeal  to 
form  difciples  and  eftablifti  difeipline,  made  him  a  perfedl: 
model  for  Proteftant  minifters.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
excellent  works  for  the  purpofe  ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  “  Catechifme,  ou  Inftrudlion  dans  la  Religion  Chre- 

tienne.”  This  catechifm  has  been  tranflated  into  Ger¬ 
man,  Dutch,  and  Englifh.  Prefixed  to  it  was  an  Abridge- 
“  merit  of  the  Sacred  Hiftory,”  which  was  tranfiated  and 
printed  in  Arabic,  in  order  to  be  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  the  care  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gofpel, 
at  London,  of  which  Oftervald  had  been  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber.  2.  An  edition  of  the  French  Bible  of  Geneva,  in 
‘‘folio.”  3.  “Sermons;”  and  many  treatifes  upon  piety  and 
morality.  He  died  in  1747.  He  had  a  fon,  paftor  of  the 
Englifh  church  at  Bafil,  who  maintained  with  honour  the 
reputation  of  his  father ;  and  publiflied  a  piece,  much 
efteemed  by  the  Reformed,  called  “  Les  Devoirs  dcs  Com- 
“  munians.” 

,  OTHO  VENIUS,  a  Dutch  painter  of  great  eminence, 
1  '  was  defeended  of  a  confiderable  family  in  Leyden,  and  born 
in  1556.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  parents  in  the 
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belles  lettfes,  and  at  the  fame  time  learned  to  defign^  of 
Ifaac  Nicolas.  He  was  but  fifteen^  when  the  civil  wars 
obliged  him  to  leave  his  country.  He  retired  to  Liege, 
finifhed  his  ftudies,  and  there  gave  the  firft  proofs  ©f  the 
beauty  of  his  mind.  He  was  particularly  known  to  cardinal 
Groofbeckj  who  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  when 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  entertained  by  cardinal 
Maduccio.  His  genius  was  fo  adive,  that  he  at  once 
applied  himfelf  to  philofophy^  poetry,  mathematics,  and 
painting.  He  became  a  great  proficient  in  defigning^ 
under  Frederico  Zuchero.  He  acquired  an  excellence 
in  all  the  parts  of  painting,  efpecially  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  claro  obfeuro  ;  by  which  means  he  came  to  be 
accounted  one  of  the  m oft  ingenious  and  moft  univerfal 
men  of  his  age.  He  lived  at  Rome  feven  years,  during 
which  ttme  he  performed  feveral  rare  pieces  5  and,  then 
palling  into  Germany,  was  received  into  the  emperor’s  fer- 
vice.  After  this  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  eleeftor  of 
Cologn  employed  him  :  but  all  the  advantages  he  got  from 
the  courts  of  foreign  princes  could  not  detain  him  there.  He 
had  a  defire  to  return  into  the  Low  Countries,  whereof 
Alexander  Farnefe,  prince  of  Parma,  was  then  governor. 

He  drew  the  prince’s  picture  armed  cap-a-pee,  which  con¬ 
firmed  his  reputation  in  the  Netherlands.  After  the  death 
of  that  prince,  Venius  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  he  ad¬ 
orned  the  principal  churches  with  his  paintings.  The  arch¬ 
duke  Albert,  who  fucceeded  the  prince  of  Parma  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  cf  the  Low  Countries,  fent  for  him  to  BrulTels, 
and  made  him  inafter  of  the  mint,  a  place  which  took  up 
much  of  his  time ;  yet  he  found  fpare  hours  for  the  exercif^f 
of  his  profellion.  He  drew  the  archduke  and  the  infanta 
Ifabella’s  portraits  at  large,  which  were  fent  to  James  L 
of  Great  Britain  :  and,  to  Ihew  his  knowledge  of  polite 
learning,  as  well  as  of  painting,  he  publifhed  feveral  treatifes, 
which  he  embelliftied  with  cuts  of  his  own  defigning  [a], 

Lewis  III.  made  him  very  fair  offers  to  tempt  him  into  his 
fervice  ;  but  he  would  never  leave  his  own  country,  fatisfy- 
ing  himfelf  with  the  character  and  employments  he  held 
there.  He  was  the  firft,  after  Polydore  Caravaggio,  who 
reduced  the  claro  obfeuro  to  a  principle  of  the  art  of 
painting.  I  Rubens  perfe^ed  what  he  began,  and  the  whole 

[a]  As  Horace’s  Emblems  “  vine  and  profane  5”  all  linilhed  with. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Aquinas  j”  and  great  art  ano  grace. 

The  Emblems  of  Love,  both  di- 
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P'lemifh  fchool  learned  it  of  him.  Venius  died  at  Brufiels, 
1634,  in  his  y8th  year.  He  had  two  brothers,  Gilbert, 
who  was  a  graver,  and  Peter  a  painter.  He  had  alfo  the 
hofiour  of  breeding  Up  the  famous  Rubens  in  his  art. 

OTT  (Henry),  a  noted  divine  of  Zurich  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  was  born  in  1617.  His  father,  who  was  a  minifter 
In  the  country,  put  him  to  board  at  Zurich  with  the  cele¬ 
brated  Breitinger,  whole  advice  was  very  ferviceable  to  him. 
In  1636,  he  was  fent  to  ftudy  at  Laufanne,  and  went  fome 
time  after  to  Geneva  and  Groningen,  in  the  company  of  Hot- 
tinger  ;  and,  having  made  prodigious  improvements  under 
the  profellbrs  Gomar  and  Alting,.  he  pafled  to  Leyden  and 
Amfterdam.  Here  he  applied  bimfelf  to  rabbinical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  oriental  languages,,  for  five  years ;  at  the  end 
of  which,  he  made  the  tour  of  England  and  France,  in  his 
way  to  his  own  country.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
prefented  to  the  church  of  Dietliekon,  of  which  he  conti¬ 
nued  minifter  for  twenty-five  years^  He  was  nominated 
profeflbr  of  eloquence  in  1651,  of  Hebrew  in  1655, 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  in  1668.  He  held  a  literary  correfpond- 
cnce  with  feveral  learned  men,,  till  his  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  1682. 

The  following  is  a  complete  lift  of  his  works  :  Franca 

Gallia;’’  Oratio  de  caufa  Janfenitica Quaeftio, 
an  et  quando  Petrus  fuitRomae;”^  “  The  Grandeur  of 
the  Roman  Church,  in  Latin,  with  Remarks  “  ’Ovc- 
yoiTcXcyioc,  feu  nomina  hominum  propria  “  Annales 
Anabaptiftici “  Examinis  perpetui  in  annales  Caefaris 
Baronii,  centuriae  tres  “  Vindiciae  hujus  tradlatus 
adverfus  Abbatem  Reding  Oratio  in  commenda*^ 

tionem  ftudii  Hebraici “  De  refurredlione  Ba¬ 
ronii  examinis  continuatio  ad  xiii  feculum  ufque  “  De 
magia  licita  et  illicita  “  De  alphabetis  et  ratione  fcri- 
bendi  omnium  nationum  Univerfa  poefis  philologies 
tradata, 

OTWAY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  dramatic  writer, 
was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman  of  Woolbeding  in  Suflex  ;  in 
which  county  he  was  born,  at  a  place  called  Trotting, 
March  1651.  He  had  his  education  firft  at  Winchefter 
fchool,  and  the/t  at  Chrift  Church  college  in  Oxford,  where 
he  was  entered  a  commoner  in  1669  :  but,  leaving  the  uni- 
verfity  without  any  degree,  he  went  to  London  ;  and,  apply- 
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■mg  himfclf  to  the  playhoufes,  both  wrote  and  a(5l:ed  in  plays 
for  a  fupport,  Shadwell  was  a  friend  to  him  [aT.  After 
fome  time,  he  procured  a  patron  in  Charles  Fitz-Charles 
carl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  natural  fons  of  Charles  11.  and 
obtamed  a  cornet’s  commiflion  in  a  new-raifed  regiment 
deflined  for  Flanders.  He  accordingly  went  thither  with 
the  reft  of  the  for^ces,  in  1677  *,  but  not  being  cut  out  for 
a  foldier,  returned  the  following  year  in  very  indigent  cir- 
•cumftances,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  pen  again 
for  a  fuftenance  [b].  He  continued  writing  plays  and  poems 
till  his  death,  which  happened  April  14,  1685,  ‘‘  in  a  man- 
ner,”  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
“  mention.  Having  been  compelled  by  his  necefiities  to 
contracl  debts,  and  hunted.,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  terriers 
“  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  public  houfe  on  Tov/er-hill, 
where  he  died  of  want,  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his 
“  biographers,  by  fwallowing,  after  a  long  faft,  a  piece  of 
bread  which  charity  had  fupplied  He  went  out,  as 
reported,  almoft  naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  and  find- 
ing  a  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  coftee-houle,  afked 
him  for  a  {billing.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea  ; 
and  Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choaked 
with  the  firft  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hopej,  is  not  true  ; 
‘‘  but  that  indigence,,  and  its  concomitants,  forrow  and  de- 
fpondency,  brought  him  to  the  grave^  has  never  been  de- 
nied.” 

Dryden  had  fome  pique  againft  him,  probably  on  a.ccount 
of  h  is  friend  Shadwell  ;  and  in  that  humour  fpoke  frequently 
of  him  with  contempt,  but  changed  his  note  at  iaft,  and  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favour  [c].  Langbaine  obferves  very  well, 
“  That  his  genius  in  comedy  leaned  a  little  too  much  to 
“  libertinifm  ;  but  that  in  tragedy  he  made  it  his  bufinefs 
for  the  moft  part  to  obferve  the  decorum  of  the  ftage  : 
that  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  daily  improved, 
in  his  writing,  but  yet  fometimes  fell  into  plagiarifm,  as 
well  as  his  cotemporaries,  and  made  ufe  of  Shakfpeare 
to  the  advantage  of  his  purfe  at  leaft,  if  not  his  reputa-r 
tion  [d].”  It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  he  excells  in 
touching  the  tender  paffions  in  tragedy ;  of  which  his  ‘‘  Or- 
phan”  and  “  Venice  Preferved”  contain  the  ftrongeft 
fpecimens.  Mrs.  Barry,  the  celebrated  aeftrefs,  ufed  to  lay, 

[a]  Lord  Rochefter,  in  his  ‘‘Sef-  [c]  Preface  to  his  tranflation  of  D14 
“  fion  of  the  Poets,”  calls  him  Shad-  Frefnoy’s  Art  of  printing, 
well’s  Zany.  [d  j  Account  jof  the  EngUih  dra- 

[s  j  Athen,  Oxon.  vol.  ii,  matic  poets. 
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that,  in  her  part  of  Monimia  in  the  Orphan,”  flie  nevef 
fpoke  thefe  three  words,  ‘‘  Ah  !  poor  Caftalio  !”  without 
tears.  Thefe  two  tragedies,  and  they  only,  are  ftill  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  ftage.  His  dramatic  pieces,  ten  in  number, 
are  particularized  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica.”  Be- 
fides  thefe,  Otway  made  fome  tranllations,  and  wrote  feve- 
ral  mifcelkneous  poems.  Hjs  whole  works  are  printed  in 
three  volumes  izmo.  1757.  In  1719  appeared  a  piece 
afcribed  to  Otway,  but  certainly  not  written  by  him,  call¬ 
ed,  Heroic  Friendlhip,  a  Tragedy.”  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  however,  he  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  a  play,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  advertifement,  printed  in 
LTftrange’s  Obfervator,”  Nov.  27,  1686  :  ‘‘  Whereas 
Mr.  Thomas  Otway,  fome  time  before  his  death,  made 
four  acts  of  a  play  ;  whoever  can  give  notice  in  whofe 
hands  the  copy  lies,  either  to  Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  or 
to  Mr,  William  Smith,  at  the  theatre-royal,  fhall  be 
well  rewarded  for  his  pains.” 

»r.  John*  Otway  had  not  much  cultivated  verfihcatipn,  nor  much 
fon.  replenilhed  his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  princi¬ 
pal  power  was  in  moving  the  pallions,  to  which  Dryden  in 
his  latter  years  left  an  illuftrious  teftimony.  He  appears, 
by  fome  of  his  verfes,  to  have  been  a  zealous  royalift  :  and 
had  what  was  in  thofe  times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty  ; 
he  lived  ^nd  died  neglected, 

OUDIN  (Casimir),  a  learned  French  monk,  was 
born  at  Meziercs,  in  1638.  His  father  was  a  weaver,  and 
defigned  to  breed  him  to  his  own  bufinefs  ;  but,  the  fonk 
inclination  leading  him  to  literature,  he  retired  in  1656, 
againft  the  will  of  his  parents,  among  the  Remonftrants  ; 
pafl'ed  his  noviciate  in  the  abbey  of  Verdun,  and  made  his 
profedion  in  1658.  He  was  afterwards  fent  into  France, 
where  he  fpent  four  years  in  the  ftudies  of  philofophy  and 
theology  ;  and  then  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  ecclefiaf- 
tical  hiftory,  which  was  his  favourite  ftudy.  Thus  emr 
ployed,  he  had  lain  buried  in  obfcurity  for  twenty  years, 
when  an  incident  fell  out,  which  produced  him  to  the  world. 
His  fuperiors  having  placed  him,  in  1678,  in  the  abbey  of 
Boucilly  in  Champagne.  Lewis  XIV.  on  a  journey  in 
i58o,  coming  to  this  abbey,  flopped  to  take  a  din¬ 
ner  5  and  becaufe  the  monks  were  all  afraid  to  appear, 
jn  order  to  make  him  the  compliments  and  honours  of 
the  houfe,  the  office  was  undertaken  by  Oudin,  who  ac- 
i^uitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the  king  and  court  were '  fur- 
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prized  to  find,  in  fo  favage  and  folitary  a  place,  a  perfon 
of  fo  much  addrefs  and  good  fenfe  :  and  his  majefty,  greatly 
pleafed  with  his  reception,  ordered  the  abbey  a  purfe  of  fifty 
louis  d’ors.  Oudin’s  abilities  being  thus  difcovered,  he 
was  fent,  in  1684,  by  Michael  Colbert,  the  principal  and 
reformer-general  of  this  order,  to  vifit  the  abbies  and 
churches  belonging  to  them,  and  to  take  from  their  archives 
whatfoever  he  found  might  be  of  ufe  in  his  hiftory.  On 
this  occafion,  he  went  to  all  the  convents  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  returned  to  France  with  a  large  heap  of  materials, 
and,  in  1685,  made  the  fame  refearches  in  Lorrain,  Bur-, 
gundy,  and  Alface.  In  1688,  he  publifhed  A  Suple- Nkeron, 

‘‘  ment  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  Writers,  omitted  by  Bellar- b  &  Jf* 
mine  a  work  which  did  him  much  honour  [a.] 

In  1690,  he  quitted  France,  and  went  to  Leyden  ;  where 
he  embfaced  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  was  made  under¬ 
librarian  of  the  univerfity  :  and  continued  at  Leyden  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1717.  He  was  the  author,  or 
rather  colle^Ior,  of  fome  other  fmall  things,  among  which  are, 

Veterum  aliq»ot  Galliae  &  Belgiae  fcriptorum  opufcula  fa- 
‘‘  era,’' 


[a]  The  title  is,  **  Supplcmentum  “  fcriptls,  adhuc  extantibus  in  cele« 
“  de  feriptoribus  vel  feriptis  ecclefiaf-  “  brioribus  Europje  bibliothecis,  a  Bel- 
**  ticis  a  Bellarmino  omiflis,  ad  annum  **  larmino,  Poflevino,  Phil,  Labbeo, 
“  1460,  vel  ad  artem  typographicam  “  Gul.  Caveo,  ElJio,  Du  Pin,  &c.’* 
“  inventam.”  He  publi/hed  afterwards  3  vols,  folio.  This  is  his  principal 
a  complete  body  of  thofe  works,  with  work  ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  I,e 
the  title  of,  “  Commentarius  de  ferip-  Clerc,  our  author  did  nor  underftand 
toribus  ecclefiae  antiquis  illorumque  either  Greek  or  Latin  fufficient  for  it, 

OVERALL  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  bilhop,  was 
born  in  1559  [a]  ,  and,  after  a  proper  foundation  in  gram¬ 
mar  learning,  was  fent  to  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge,  _ 
and  became  a  fcholar  there  :  but,  afterwards  removing  to 
Trinity  college,  was  chofen  fellow  of  that  fociety.  In  1696, 
he  was  appointed  regius  profcflbr  of  divinity,  when  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  and,  about  the  fame  time,  was  ele£Icd 
mailer  of  Catherine-hall  in  the  fame  univerfity  [bJ.  In 
1601,  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanry  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lon¬ 
don,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  patron  Sir  Fulk  Gre- 
ville  [c],  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of 
James’s  reign,  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  conn 

[a]  In  the  infeription  on  his  monu-  under  the  learned  men  of  St.  John’j, 
ment,  he  is  faid  to  die  in  1619,  aged  Trinity,  and  Catherine-hall, 
fixty  years.  [c]  Athen.  Oxon.  vol,  i, 

[sj  Carter’s  Hillory  of  Can^bridge, 

G  4  vocation. 
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vocation.  In  1612,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  firft  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Charter-houfe  hofpital,  then  juft  founded  hy 
Thomas  Sutton,  Efq.  [o],  April  1614,  he  v/iis  made 
bilhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  ;  and,  in  1618,  tr^nflated 
to  Norwich,  v/here  he  died  in  May  1619.  He  was  buried 
in  that  cathedral  [e],  where  he  lay  unnoticed  till  fome  time 
after  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when  Cofin,  bilhop  of 
Durham,  who  had  been  his  fecretary,  eredted  a  mo'hument 
in  1669,  with  a  Latin  infciption,  in  which  he  is  declared  to, 
be,  Vir  undequaque  do(ftiffimus,  et  omni  encomio  ma- 

“  jar  [I']-” 

Wood  obferves,  that  he  had  the  charadter  of  being  the 
beft  fcholaftic  divine  in  the  Englifti  nation  [g]  ;  and  Cofin, 
who  perhaps  may  be  thought  to  rival  him  in  that  learning, 
calls  himfelf  his  fcholar,  and  exprefly  declares  that  he  de¬ 
rived  all  his  knowledge  frotn  him  [h"^.  He  is  alfo  celtbrated 
by  Smith,  for  his  diftinguifhed  v/ildom,  erudition,  and  pietv, 
In  the  controverfy,  which  in  his  time  divided  the  Reformed 
churches,  about  predeftination  and  grace,  he  held  a  middle 
opinion,  inclining  rather  to  Arminiani'fm  ;  and  feems  to 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  that  docirine  in 
England,  where  it  w’^as  generally  embraced  a  few  years  af- 
tervv^ards,  chiefly  by  the  authority  and  influence  of  archbifltop 
Laud.  Overall  had  a  particular  friendfliip  with  Gerard 
Voftius  and  Grotius  ;  and  w’as  much  grieved  to  fee  the  love 
of  peace,  and  the  projedls  of  this  laft  great  man  to  obt^ain  it, 
fo  ill  requited.  He  laboured  heartily  himfelf  to  accord  the 
differences  in  Holland,  upon  what  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Qiiinquarticular  controverfy  ^  as  appears  in  part  by 
his  letters  to  the  two  learned  correfpondents  juft  mentioned^ 
fome  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Epiitoise  prsftantium 
virorum,  Scc.” 

But  our  bilhop  is  known  in  England  chiefly  by  his 
Convocation  Book,”  concerning  wahich  the  following 
account,  from  blfhop  Burnet,  will  not,  it  is  prefumed,  be 
unacceptable :  This  book,”  fays  that  hiftorian,  “  was. 

wrote  on  the  fubjedl  of  government,  the  divine  inftitu- 
“  tion  of  v/hich  v/as  very  pofitively  afferted.  It  was  read 
“  in  convocation,  and  palled  by  that  body,  in  order  to  the 
“  publifhing  of  it  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  famous  book  of  Parfons  the  Jefuit,  publifhed  under 

[p]  Bcarcroft’s  Hlft.  of  Charter-  fr]  Life  of  Cofin,  !n  Smith’s  Vit^l 
houle,  ^  praeftantium  virorum. 

[eJ  Le  Neve.'s  Lives  of  the  Pro-  [c]  Athen.  Oxon.  vo),  i. 
ttllaiit  Bilhojis,  [nj  Smith,  before. 
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the  name  of  ‘‘  Doleman.”  But  king  James  did  nbt 
like  a  convocation  entering  into  fuch  a  theory  of  po- 
litics,  fo  he  difcouraged  the  printing  of  it,  efpeciallv 
fince,  in  order  to  juftify  the  owning  of  the  United 
Provinces,  v/ho  had  lately  thrown  off  the  Spanifti 
‘‘  yoke,  to  be  a  lav/ful  government,  it  was  laid  down, 
that  when  a  change  of  government  was  brought  to  a 
thorough  fettlement,  it  was  then  to  be  owned  and  fub- 
mitted  to  as  a  work  of  the  providence  of  God.  Hero  it 
‘‘  dept,  till  archbifliop  Sancroft,  who  had  got  the  book  in- 
to  his  own  hands,  and  not  obfervirig  the  laft-mentioned 
pafi'age  in  it,  refolved  to  publifh  if  in  the  beginning' of 
king  William’s  reign,  as  an  authentic  declaration  the 
church  of  England  had  made  in  the  point  of  non-refift* 

‘‘  anccj^  Accordingly,  it  was  publifhed  in  ^to.  as  well  as 
licenfcd,  by  him,  a  very  fev7  days  before  he  was  under 
rufpenfion  for  not  taking  the  oaths  [i].” 

[i]  Hift.  of  h!s  own  Timee,  vol.  i,  > 

OVERBURY  (Sir  Thomas),  a  polite  Engllfli  Writer., 
memorable  chiefly  for  his  tragical  end,  was  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  born  dn  1581,  at  Compton-Scorfen  in  War^ 
wickfhirc,  the  feat  of  Giles  Palmer,  Efq;  whofe  daughter 
was  his  mother.  He  had  his  fchool  learn^g  there,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Qite'en’s  College  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  dili-  Athen^ 
gently  to  his  Ifudies  ;  and,  having  acquired  a  competent  Oxvn. 
flock  of  logic  and  philofophy,  had  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
conferred  on  him  in  1598.  Afterwards,  he  went  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  his  father  defigning  him  for  his  own  pro- 
feUion,  the  law :  but,  his  genius  leading  him  to  polite 
literature,  the  fplendor  and  elegance  of  a  court  prcfently 
engaged  his  whole  attention ;  and  it  was  not  long,  before 
he  refolved  to  pufh  his  fortune  in  it.  Accordingly,  about 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  James  I.  in  1604,  he  com¬ 
menced  an  acquaintance  with  Car,  afterwards  earl  of 
Somerfet ;  and  that  gentleman,  ^finding  Overbury’s  aCcom- 
plifhments  very  ferviceable  to  his  ambitious  views,  entered 
into  the  moft  intimate  connexion  with  him.  Every  one 
knows,  from  what  a  low  flution  Car  was  raifed,  and  that 
his  ignorance  in  literature  was  one  motive  for  king  James’s 
taking  him  into  his  favour ;  who  propofed  not  only  to  teach 
him  Latin,  but  to  make  him  as  able  a  flatefman  as  the  beft 
of  his  miniflers  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  this  favourite 
was  glad  to  cultivate  a  familiarity  with  Overbury,  whofe 

uncommon 
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uncommon  parts  and  learning  could  not  but  be  of  ufe 
to  him. 

Car,  growing  in  a  few  years  into  high  favour  with  th« 
king,  made  ufe  of  it,  in  1608,  to  obtain  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for  Overbury :  whofe  father  he  likewife  proi- 
<;:ured,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  made  one  of  the  judges  for 
Wales.  The  year  following.  Sir  Thomas  made  a  tour 
through  Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  and  publifhed  his 

Obfervations*’  upon  thofe  T ravels  the  fame  year  in  4to. 
In  1612,  he  allifted  his  friend,  then  become  vifeount  Ro- 
chefter,  in  his  amour  ,with  the  countefs  of  Eflex  :  but  being 
afterwards  difpleafcd  with  his  lordfliip^s  defign  of  marrying 
her,  he  took  the  fame  liberty  of  opetiing  his  mind  upon 
this,  as  he  had  always  done  upon  other  fubje61;s,  and  de¬ 
clared  with  great  warmth  againft  the  match.  The  courtier 
made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing  his  friend  to  his  miftrefs  j  and 
difclofing  all  to  the  lady,  his  idol,  it  was  immediately  re- 
folved,  that  the  fuccefsful  ifTue  of  their  intrigue  neceflarily 
required  the  difpatching  of  Sir  Thomas.  Accordingly, 
after  fome  fruitlefs  trials  to  that  purpofe,  poifoning  was 
pitched  on,  as  fureft  in  the  attempt,  and  fafeft  from  a  dif- 
rovery,  if  they  could  get  him  into  their  power.  With  this 
view,  the  minion  firft  obtained  for  him  the  offer  of  an  em- 
bafly  to  Ruflia  from  his  majelty ;  and,  then  prevailing  on 
him  to  refufe  it,  eafily  procured  his  im'prifonment  for  a 
contempt  of  the  king’s  commands.  He  was  fent  to  the 
Tower  the  21ft  of  April  1613,  and  all  engines  fet  at  work 
to  compafs  the  villainous  defign.  After  fome  time,  his 
father  came  to  town,  and  petitioned  the  king  for  his  dif- 
charge.  He  likewife  applied  to  the  vifeount,  to  whom  feve- 
ral  preffing  letters  were  alfo  wrote  by  Sir  Thomas  himfelf ; 
but  all  to  no  purpofe.  Sir  Thomas  had  no  fufpicion  at 
iirft,  that  his  imprifonment  was  his  friend’s  contrivance ; 
but,  difeovering  it  at  length,  by  his  delays  to  procure  his 
liberty,  he  expoftulated  with  him  by  letter  in  the  fevereft 
manner,  and  even  proceeded  to  threats.  This  terrified 
Rochefter  fo  much,  that  he  charged  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  look  to  Overbury  well ;  for,  if  ever  he  came  out, 
it  would  be  his  ruin,  or  one  of  the  two  muft  die.  Mean 
while,  many  attempts  by  poifon  were  made  upon  Overbury  ; 
none  of  which  fuccceded,  till  a  glyffer  was  given  him.  Sept, 
the  14th,  under  a  pretence  of  removing  thofe  complaints, 
which,  unknown  to  him,  were  occafioned  by  their  former 
male  practices  on  him.  Pie  never  ceafed  vomiting  and 
purging,  till  he  expired  3  and  being  of  a  ftrong  conftitution, 
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ftruggled  many  hours  in  the  agonies  of  death,  which  at 
length  put  an  end  to  him  about  five  the  next  morning,  ■  His 
corpfe,  being  exceedingly  noifome,  was  interred  about  three 
the  fame  day  in  the  Tower  chapel.  Immediately  after  his 
death,  Tome  fufpicion  of  the  true  caufe  of  it  was  rumoured 
about ;  but  the  great  perfonages  concerned  prevailed  fo  far, 
as  to  make  it  believed  that  he  died  of  the  venereal  difeafe, 
Neverthelefs,  the  whole  w’as  difcovered  about  two  years 
after,  when  the  under  agents  were  all  apprehended,  tried, 
and  executed,  The  favourite  alfo,  now  earl  of  Somerfet, 
as  well  as  his  countefs  (for  he  had  married  the  lady-  fome 
time  before),  were  both  tried  and  condemned,  but  par¬ 
doned  by  the  king  the  following  year,  i6i6.  The  countefs 
however  underwent  a  much  more  miferable  fate  in  her 
death,  occaficned  by  a  gangrene  in  that  part,  in  which 
(he  had  almoft  beyond  all  example  fhamelefsly  offended. 

Some  curious  particulars  on  this  fubjedl  may  be  feen  in  the 

Extracts  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  Sir  Simonds  D’flwes.’’  Biblioth, 
Sir  Thomas  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  verfe  and 
profe ;  all  which  have  been  reprinted,  1753?  in  8vo. 

His  charadler  is  reprefented  by  an  hiftorian  of  thofe  times,  wddon’s 
who,  having  related  the  occafion  and  circumflances  of  his  Court  and 
death,  proceeds  in  the  following  terms  :  In  this  manner  of 

“  fell  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  worthy  of  a  longer  life  and  a 
better  fate;  and,  if  I  may  compare  private  men  with 
‘‘  princes,  like  Germanicus  Csefar ;  both  by  poifon  pro- 
cured  by  the  malice  of  a  woman,  both  about  the  33d 
“  year  of  their  age,  and  both  celebrated  for  tljieir  fkill  and 
judgement  in  poetry,  their  learning,  and  their  wifdom.^ 
Overbury  was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  but  had 
fome  blemifhes  charged  upon  his  charadler,  either  through 
a  too  great  ambition,  or  the  infolence  of  a  haughty  tem- 

per. - After  the  return  from  his  travels,  the  vifeount 

Rocheflcr  embraced  him  with  fo  entire  a  friendfbip,  that, 
exercifing  by  his  majefty’s  fpecial  favour  the  office  of 
fecretary  provifionally,  he  not  only  communicated  to  Sir 
Thomas  the  fccrets,  but  many  times  gave  him  the  packets 
and  letters  unopened,  before  they  had  been  perufed  by  the 
“  king  himfelf :  which,  as  it  prevailed  too  much  upon  his 
early  years,  fo  as  to  make  him,  in  the  opinion  of  fome, 

‘‘  thought  high  and  ambitious,  yet  he  was  lb  far  from  vio- 
“  lating  his  truft  and  confidence,  that  he  remains  now  one 
example  among  others,  who  have  fullered  in  their  perfons 
or  their  fortunes  for  a  freedom  of  advice,  which  none  but 
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fmcere  friends  will  gi^^e,  and  many  are  fuch  ill  friends  t® 

“  themfelves  as  not  to  receive.*’ 

Being  never  married,  he  left  no  ifTue  ;  fo  that  the'^family- 
cftate  came  to  his  younger  brother,  whofe  Ton,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  was  alfo  the  author  of  fome  pieces.  Thefe  are, 
j,  “  A  true  and  pertcdf  Account  of  the  Examination,  Trial, 
Condemnation,  and  Execution  of  Joan  Perry  and  her 
two  Sons,  for  the  fuppofed  Murder  of  William  Harrifon, 
written  by  way  of  Letter  to  Thomas  Shirley,  M.  D.  in 
London,  1676,”  4to.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  incidents  in  llory.  Harrifon  v/as  not  really  murdered, 
but  conveyed  away  alive  by  a  gang  of  Mohocks,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  I'urkey  :  where,  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  phy- 
fician,  he  acquired  fome  (kill  in  that  faculty  ;  and  at  length, 
after  many  years  abfence,  found  means  of  getting  away,  and 
Returned  home,  to  tlie  great  afto.nilhment  of  every  body; 
fince  the  fufferers  for  his  fuppofed  death  had  adfually  x:on- 
fefTcd  the  murder.  2.  “  Queries  propofed  to  the  ferious 
Confidc*'ation  of  thofc,  vWio  impofe  upon  others  in  Things 
of  divine  and  fupernatural  Revelation,  and  profecutc  any  ' 
upon  the  Account  of  Religion;  with  a  Denre  of  their 
candid  and  ChriRian  Refolution  thereof printed  in 
1677.  In  anfwer  to  which  there  came  out  the  fame  year, 
Ataxire  obftaculum ;  an  Anfwer  to  certain  Queries, 
intituled,  Qiieries  propofed,  &c.”  Upon  this,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  wrote  a  reply,  intituled,  3.  Ratiocinium  Vernacu- 
lum,  or,  a  Reply  to  Ataxiae  ObRaculum, 

OUGHTRED  (William),  an  Englifh  divine,  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  uncommon  (kill  in  the  mathematics,  was  born 
about  1573,  at  Eton  in  Buckinghamfhire  ;  and,  being  bred 
a  fcholar  upon  the  foundation  of  that  fchool,  w'^as  defied 
thence,  in  1592,  to  King’s  College  in  Cambridge;  of 
which,  after  the  regular  time  of  probation,  he  was  admitted 
perpetual  fellow.  He  did  not  neglefl  the  opportunity  his 
education  gave  him,  of  improving  himfeif  in  claffical  learn¬ 
ing,  as  appears  from  fome  of  his  works,  written  in  very 
elegant  Latin  ;  but,  his  genius  leading  him  particularly  to 
the  mathematics,  he  applied  himfeif  chiefly  to  that  Rudy. 
Kc  began  at  the  fountain-head,  and  read  all  the  ancient 
authors  in  the  fcicnce,  as  Euclid,  Apollonius,  Archimedes, 
Diophantus,  and  the  reR ;  in  perufing  whofe  works,  he  did 
not  content  himfeif,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his 
ClaVis,”  with  barely  learning  their  propofitions,  but  was 
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diligent  in  looking  into  the  fagacity  of  their  invention,  and 
careful  to  comprehend  the  peculiar  force  and  elegance  of 
their  demonftrations. 

After  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  three  years,  he 
invented  an  eafy  method  of  geometrical  dialling  ;  which^ 
though  he  did  not  publifli  it  till  1647,  7^^  received  with 

fo  much  efteem,  that  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Chr.  Wren,  then  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham  College  in  Oxford,  im¬ 
mediately  tranflated  it  from  the  Engliili  into  Latin.  This 
treatife  was  added  to  the  fecond  edition  of  his  ‘‘  Clavis,” 
with  this  title,  A  moft  eafy  Way  for  the  Delineation  of 
“  plain  Sun-dials,  only  by  Geometry,^^  &c.  In  1599,  he. 
commenced  mader  of  arts,  having  regularly  taken  his  ba¬ 
chelor’s  degree  three  years  before.  In  1600,  he  proje£l:ed 
an  horizontal  indrument  for  delineating  dials  upon  any  kind 
of  plan^,  and  for  working  moft  queftions  which  could  be 
performed  by  the  globe:  which  indrument  was  afterwards 
publiftied,  together  with  his  Circles  of  Proportion,”  in 
1633,  4to,  by  William  Forfter,  who  had  been  taught  the 
mathematics  by  Oughtred,  but  was  then  himfelf  a  teacher 
of  thofe  fclences. 

About  1603,  he  w^as  prefented  to  the  living  of  Aldbury, 
near  Guildford  in  Surry  ;  to  which  he  repaired-, forth  with, 
and  continued  his  mathematical  purfuits,  as  he  had  done  in 
college.  The  mathematical  fciences  were  the  darling  ob- 
jedl  of  his  life,  and  what  he  called  “  The  more  than  EIy-» 
“  fian  Fields.”  He  became  extremely  eminent  in  them  ; 
infomuch  that  his  houfe,  we  are  told,  was  continually  filled 
with  young  gentlemen,  who  came  thither  for  his  inftruc- 
tions.  Lord  Napier,  in  1614,  publifhing  at  Edinburgh  his 

Mirifici  logarithmorum  canonis  defcriptio,.  ejufque  ufus 
“  in  utraque  trigonometria,  &c.”  it  prefently  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Briggs,  then  geometry-reader  of  Grefham 
College  in  London  :  and  that  gentleman,  forming  a  defign 
to  perfedl  Lord  Napier’s  plan,  confulted  Oughtred  upon  it ; 
who  probably  wrote  his  “  Treatife  of  Trigonometry”  about 
the  fame  time,  hnce  it  is  evidently  formed  upon  the  plan  of 
^ord  Napier’s  “  Canon.”  In  profeeuting  the  fame  fub- 
je6f,  he  invented,  not  many  years  after,  an  inftrument, 
called  ‘‘  The  Circles  of  Proportion,”  which  was  publiftied 
with  the  horizontal  inftrument  mentioned  above.  All  fuch 
queftions  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  as  depended  upon  fimple  and  compound  proportion, 
might  be  wrought  by  it ;  and  it  was  the  firft  Aiding  rule  that 
was  projected  for  thofe  ufes,  as  well  as  that  of  gauging. 
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in  1631,  our  author  publifhed,  in  a  fmall  od^avo,  “  Aritfi- 
meticse  in  numeris  et  fpeciebus  inftitutio,  quse  turn  logif- 
‘‘  ticas  turn  analyticae,  atque  totius  mathematicae  clavis 
eft,’*  About  1628,  the  earl  of  Arundel  living  then  at 
Weft-Horfely,  though  he  afterwards  bought  a  houfe  at  Aid- 
bury,  fent  for  Oughtred  to  inftrudl  his  fon  Lord  William 
Howard  in  the  mathematics  ;  and  this  Clavis”  was  firft 
drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  the  young  nobleman.  In  this  llttld 
manual,  although  intended  for  a  beginner,  wete  found  fo 
many  excellent  theoremSj  feveral  of  which  were  entirely 
new,  both  in  algebra  and  geometry,  that  it  was  univerfally 
efteemed^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  furprizing  rich 
cabinet  of  mathematical  treafures  :  and  the  general  plan  of  it 
has  been  fmce  followed  by  the  very  beft  authors  upon  the 
lubjedl ;  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  in  his  ‘‘  Arithmetica  Uni- 
verfalis,”  and  in  Mr,  Maclaurin’s  Algebra^”  printed 
1748.  There  is  in  it,  particularly,  an  eafy  and  general 
rule  for  the  folution  of  quadratic  equations,  which  is  fo 
complete,  as  not  to  admit  of  being  farther  perfedled  :  for 
which  reafon  it  has  been  tranfcribed,  without  any  altera¬ 
tion,  into  the  elementary  treatifes  of  algebra  ever  ftnce.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  “  Clavis”  became  the 
ftandard  book  with  tutors,  for  inftrudfing  their  pupils  in 
the  univerfities  ;  efpecially  at  Cambridge,  where  it  was  firft 
introduced  by  Seth  Ward,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salifbury. 
It  underwent  feveral  editions,  to  which  the  author  fubjoined 
other  things, 

Notwithftanding  all  Oughtred’s  mathematical  merit,  he 
was,  in  1646,  in  danger  of  a  fequeftration  by  the  committee 
for  plundering  minifters  ;  in  order  to  which,  feveral  articles 
were  depofed  and  fworn  againft  him  :  but,  upon  his  day  of 
hearing,  Williafn  Lilly,  the  famous  aftrologer,  applied  to 
Sir  Bulftrode  Whitlocke  and  all  his  old  friends  ;  who  ap¬ 
peared  fo  numerous  in  his  behalf,  that  though  the  chairman 
and  many  other  Prefbyterian  members  were  adfive  againft 
him,  yet  he  was  cleared  by  the  majority.  This  Lilly  tells 
us  himfelf,  in  the  ‘‘  Hiftory  of  his  own  Life,”  where  he 
’  ftyles  Oughtred  the  moft  famous  mathematician  then  of 
Europe.  “  The  truth  is,”  continues  this  writer,  he  had 
“  a  confiderable  parfonage  ;  and  that  alone  was  enough  to 
‘‘  fequefter  any  moderate  judgement:  befides,  he  was  alfo  well 
“  known  to  alfe61:  his  majefty.”  He  died  in  1660,  aged  86, 
and  was  buried  at  Aldbury.  Collier,  in  his  “  Di61:ionary,” 
tells  us,  that  he  died  about  the  beginning  of  May.  1660  ; 
fpr  that,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  vote  at  Weft  min- 
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fter,  which  pafled  for  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  ex¬ 
pired  in  a  fudden  extacy  of  joy.  David  Lloyd,  in  his  Page  6o^, 
Memoirs,’'  has  given  the  following  fhort  charadlsr  of 
him  :  “  That  he  was  as  facetious  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
folid  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  the  fphere  of  all  mea- 
fures,  mufic,  See  ;  exac^I:  in  his  ftyle  as  in  his  judgement; 

‘‘  handling  his  tube  and  other  inftruments  at  eighty,  as 
fteadily  as  others  did  at  thirty;  owing  this,  as  he  faid, 
to  temperance  and  archery ;  principling  his  people  with 
plain  and  folid  truths,  as  he  did  the  world  with  great  and 
ufeful  arts ;  advancing  new  inventions  in  ail  things  but 
religion,  which,  in  its  old  order  and  decency,  he  main- 
tained  fecure  in  his  privacy,  prudence,  meeknefs,  fimpli- 
city,  refolution,  patience,  and  contentment,”  He  had 
one  fon,  whom  he  put  an  apprentice  to  a  watchmaker,  and 
wrote  a  book  of  inftrudtions  in  that  art  for  his  ufe. 

He  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  papers  upon  mathe¬ 
matical  fubje^fs  ;  and,  in  the  moft  of  his  Greek  and  Latin 
mathematical  books,  there  were  found  notes  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  with  an  abridgement  of  almoft  every  propo- 
lltion  and  demonftration  in  the  margin,  which  came  into 
the  mufeum  of  the  late  William  Jones,  Efq;  F.  R.  S. 

Thefe  books  and  manuferipts  then  pafled  into  the  hands  of 
his  friend  Sir  Charles  Scarborough  the  phyfician  ;  the  latter 
of  which  were  carefully  looked  over,  and  all  that  were  found 
fit  for  the  prefs,  printed  at  Oxford,  1676,  under  the  title 
of,  ‘‘  Opufcula  Mathematica  hadlenus  inedita.”  This 
collec^tion  contains  the  following  pieces;  i.  Inftitutiones 
mechanicae.”  2.  “  De  variis  corporum  generibus  gra- 
vitate  et  magnitudine  comparatis.”  3.  Automata,” 

4.  “  Quaeftiones  Diophanti  Alexandrini,  libri  tres.”  5. 

De  triangulis  planis  redfangulis.”  6.  De  divifione 
fuperficiorum.”  7.  “  Muficae  elementa.”  8.  “  De 

‘‘  propugnaculorum  munitionibus.”  9,  Sedliones  an- 
gulares.”  In  1660,  Sir  Jonas  Moore  annexed  to  his 
arithmetic,  then  printed  in  odtavo,  a  treatife,  intituled. 

Conical  fedtions ;  or.  The  feveral  fedtions  of  a  cone  ; 

‘‘  being  an  analyfis  or  methodical  contradlion  of  the  two 
firft  books  of  Alydorgius,  and  whereby  the  nature  of  the  ; 

“  parabola,  hyperbola,  and  ellipfis,  is  very  clearly  laid 
‘‘  down.  Tranflated  from  the  Papers  of  the  learned  William 
Oughtred.” 

OVIDTUS  (Publius  Naso),  one  of  the  flneft  poets  of 
the  Auguftan  age,  was  the  fon  of  a  Roman  knight,  and 
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born  at  Stilmo,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni.  He 
was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  710;  that  memorable  year, 
when  the  confuls,  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  were  flain  in  the  battle 
of  Mutina  againft  Antony.  From  his  youth,  his  inclina¬ 
tions  lay  towards  poetry ;  which,  however,  upon  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  intreaties,  he  forfook,  and  ftudied  the  law,  forming 
himfelf  to  the  bar.  How  his  father  diffuaded  him  from 
poetry,  is  pleafantly  defcribed  by  himfelf : 

Saepe  pater  dixit,  ftudium  quid  inutile  tentas 

Maeonides  nullas  ipfe  reliquit  opes.  ^ 

Alluding  to  the  meannefs  of  Homer’s  circumffanceSi  Hei 
Ifudied  eloquence  under  thofe  eminent  mafters,  Arelllus  Fuf- 
cus  and  Porcius  Latro,  whofe  chara6lers  are  finely  drawn  by 
Seneca,  who  alfo  mentions  Ovid’s  improvements  under 
them  ;  infomuch  that  he  determined  feveral  private  caufes 
very  judicioufly,  and  frequently  pleaded  with  great  force  of 
eloquence  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri.  He  was  likewife 
made  one  of  the  triumviri,  who  w^erc  magiftrates  of  great 
authority,  and  tried  capital  caufes. 

Soon  after  he  had  put  on  the  toga  virllis^  which  was  done 
at  feventeen,  Auguftus  honoured  him  with  the  latus  clavus^ 
an  ornament  only  worn  by  perfons  of  quality;  but,  upon 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  by  which  he  came  to  an 
eafy  fortune,  he  bad  adieu  to  law  and  the  bar,  and  devoted 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  Mufes.  His  fine  parts  were  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  Roman  wits,  and  introduced  him  to  Ti¬ 
bullus,  Severus,  Sabinus,  Flaccus,  &c.  all  men  of  quality 
and  polite  letters  :  and  the  learned  Hyginus  is  faid  likewife 
to  have  been  his  intimate  friend.  He  foon  difeovered  a 
genius  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  poetry  ;  in  which  he  might 
have  excelled,  if  he  had  had  but  calmnefs  and  application, 
to  correct  the  luxuriance  of  a  mofl  fertile  fancy.  He  was 
exceedingly  amorous  in  his  youth,  and  addieffed  beyond 
meafu re  to  venereal  pleafure:  h^  informs  us  himfelf  of  the 
qualihcationsj  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him  for  it, 
and  the  ufe  he  made  of  them  ; 

Exigere  a  nobis  angufla  no^fe  Corinnam, 

Me  memini  numeros  fuftinuifle  novem. 

He  found  himfelf  frefh  and  gay  in  the  morning,  after  paffing 
a  whole  night  in  amorous  embraces ;  and  wifhed  to  die  in 
the  actual  fruition  of  that  pleafure.  Bayle  fays,  it  was  al-. 
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mofi:  his  only  vice ;  and  it  is  very  well  it  v/as,  flncc  he 
feerns  to  have  known  no  bounds  in  tranfgreffing.  He  did 
not  content  himfelf  with  loving,  and  making  conquefls  in 
the  way  of  gallantry,  but  he  likewife  taught  the  art  of  lovins:, 
and  of  being  beloved  ;  that  is,  he  reduced  into  a  fyff-em  a 
moll:  pernicious  fcience,  of  which  nature  gives  us  but  too 
many  leiibns,  and  which  only  tends  to  the  diflionour  of 
families.  This  poet’s  writings  on  love  are  the  obfceneft 
pieces  we  have  remaining  of  antiquity  :  not  that  v/e  find 
in  them  the  obfcene  expreffions  of  Catullus,  Horace,  Mar¬ 
tial,.  and  Juvenal,  or  the  fcandals  of  the  fm  againft  nature, 
of  w'hich  thefe  poets  fpeak  fo  freely  ;  but  the  delicacy,  the 
well-chofen  terms  which  Ovid  excelled  in,  render  his  works 
the  more  dangerous,  fince  by  this  means  they  reprefent,  in 
a  very  intelligible  and  elegant  manner,  all  the  moft  lafcivious 
tricks  ai;d  impurities  of  love.  Nor  does  he  write  in  all 
this  upon  the  credit  of  others,  but  from  his  own  pradfice.  It 
is  true,  that  in  his  Apology,”  which  he  compofed  in  the 
place  of  his  exile,  he  -proteffs  he  had  not  committed  the 
adtions  he  deferibed,  and  that  his  head  had  a  greater  fliare 
in  thefe  deferiptions  than  his  heart :  but  he  is  hardly  to  be 
credited  in  this,  fince  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  that  any 
man,  who  had  not  been  deeply  immerfed  in  lewdnefs,  fliould 
have  been  able  to  deferibe  its  vaiious  tricks  and  habits  in  the 
manner  he  has  done. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  found  leifure  from  his  gallantries,  to 
indulge  his  pafHon  for  poetry  ;  and  wrote  feveral  things  of 
various  kinds.  He  wrote  Heroic  Epiflles,”  and  Fafli.” 
He  wrote  a  poem  ‘‘  De  Pifeibus,”  which  Oppian  is  faid  to 
have  imitated  in  his  Halieutics  and  fome  fay  other  things, 
which  are  loft.  There  was  alfo  a  tragedy  of  his  compofing, 
called  ‘‘  Medea  much  commended  by., Quintilian,  and  gene¬ 
rally  admired  by  the  ancients  as  an  excellent  piece.  HislafI: 
W’ork  before  his  banifhment  was  the  Metamorphofes,” 
which  is  in  many  refpedts  his  finefl:  work,  although  it  did 
not  receive  his  laft  hand.  It  w^as  chiefly  from  this  work, 
that  he  expedled  immortality;  but,  finding  himfelf  con¬ 
demned  to  banifhment,  he  threv/  it  into  the  fire,  either  out 
of  fpite,  or  becaufe  he  had  not  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  it. 
Some  copies  which  had  been  taken  of  it,  were  the  caufe  of 
its  not  being  lofl.  Ovid  lived  moflly  at  Rome,  near  the 
capitol,  or  only  retired  to  his  fine  gardens  a  little  out  of  the 
town  in  the  Appian  way  ;  though  he  had  another  villain 
his  native  country.  He  married  young,  and  bad  three 
wives,  two  of  which  he  foon  repudiated  after  marriage  :  his 
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laft  wife  Perilla,  who  remained  inviolably  faithful  to  hirft 
even  after  he  w^as  banifhed,  he  tenderly  loved,  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  celebrated  her  beauty  and  virtue. 

Thus  the  poet  pafled  the  better  part  of  his  life,  in  a  full 
enjoyment  of  his  friends  and  the  Mufes  ;  when,  by  fome  in- 
dilcretion  in  his  conduct,  or  by  an  accidental  difcovery  of 
fome  pafTages  at  court,  he  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Au- 
guftus  5  and  by  him  was  banifhed  at  fifty  years  of  age  to 
Tomi,  a  town  in  Pontus,  fituated  on  the  Black  Sea.  He 
was  banifhed  for  writing  loofe  verfes,  and  corrupting  the 
Roman  youth  ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  and  is  in 
efFeft  owned  by  himfelf,  that  this  was  rather  the  pretence 
than  real  caufe  of  his  exile.  He  fays,  in  feveral  parts  of 
his  works,  that  the  caufes  of  his  mifery  were  two  :  his 
having  compofed  books  on  ‘‘  the  Art  of  Love,’’  and  his 
having  feen  fomething.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  it  was 
he  faw,  but  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  his  books  con¬ 
tributed  lefs  to  his  difgrace,  than  that  did ;  and  on  his  com¬ 
plaining  to  Love,  that,  after  labouring  to  enlarge  his  em¬ 
pire,  he  obtained  nothing  for  his  reward  but  banifhment. 
Love  anfwers,  You  know  very  well,  that  was  not  the 
‘‘  thing  which  did  you  moil:  harm.” 

Utque  hoc,  fic  utinam  defendere  csetera  pofTes, 

Scis  aliud,  quod  te  laeferit,  efle  magis. 

He  compares  himfelf  to  AtSlason,  who  had  undefignedly  feen 
Diana  naked,  and  fufFered  for  it : 

Cur  aliquid  vidi  ?  cur  noxia  lumina  feci  ? 

Cur  imprudenti  cognita  culpa  mibl  eft  ? 

Infcius  Actaion  vidit  fine  vefte  Dianam  : 

Prceda  fuit  canibus  non  minus  ille  fuis. 
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V arious  conjectures  have  been  made  upon  what  it  was  b-e 
faw.  Some  have  perfuaded  themfelves,  that  he  furprifed 
Aiiguflus  in  a  flagrant  crime  with  his  daughter  Julia;  and 
this  perfuafion  they  ground  upon  a  paliage  of  Suetonius, 
where  the  emperor  Caligula  is  faid  to  have  declared  his  mo¬ 
ther  to  have  fpruno;  from  the  inceftuous  commerce  of  Aueuf- 
ir.  vit.Calig.  tus  With  Julia.  But  Suetonius  fays  nothing  to  countenance 
“3*  this  report  of  Caligula ;  rather  other\';ife,  for  he  calls  it 
infectatio  Augufti nay,  Suetonius  does  not  fay,  that  there 
w^as  any  report  of  fuch  a  commerce,  which,  if  there  had,  he 
certainly  would  have  done ;  for  he  took  a  particular  pieafure 
in  relating  fuch  anecdotes.  Others  again  have  fancied,  that 
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hlmfelf  had  been  too  familiar  with  that  wanton  princefs  : 
but  this  fuppoficion  is  attended  with  infiiperable  difficulties^ 
and  plainly  inconfiftent  with  all  he  has  hinted  about  the 
caufe  of  his  exile,  which  was  not  love,  but  fomething  he 
had  feen  ;  fo  that^we,  like  others  before  us,  rnuft  be  content 
to  leave  this  matter  juft  as  we  find  it. 

But  let  the  fault  be  what  it  would,  Auguftus  continued 
inexorable  5  nor  could  his  moft  fubmiffive  importunities  and 
fiattering  addreffes,  although  often  repeated,  get  him  recall- 
/  ed,  or  fo  much  as  removed  to  a  better  place  of  banifhment. 

He  praifed  the  emperor  with  fuch  extravagance,  as  bor¬ 
dered  even  upon  idolatry;  and  made  an  idol  of  him  literally, 
as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  death  :  for  he  not  only  wrote  his 
elogy,  but  confecrated  a  chapel  to  him,  where  he  went  every 
morning  to  invocate  him.  I'he  fucceffor,  no  doubt,  had  his 
fhare  in  this  adoration,  and  was  probably  the  real  motive  to 
it ;  buf  all  would  not  do  ;  the  court  continued  as  inexorable 
under  Tiberius  as  before,  and  the  unhappy  Ovid  died  in 
exile,  at  near  fixty  years  of  age.  Plis  death,  according  to 
Apuleius,  happened  the  fame  day  with  that  of  Livy,  fie 
was,  as  he  has  defcribed  himfelf,  of  a  pale  complexion, 
middle  ftature,  flender  and  not  large-limbed,  yet  ftrong 
and  nervous.  He  was  greatly  honoured  and  refpeifted  by 
the  Barbarians,  who  made  a  general  mourning  at  his  death, 
and  buried  him  in.  a  ftately  monument  before  the  gates  of 
their  city.  He  wrote  an  infinite  number  of  verfes  in  his 
exile,  of  which  remain  his  “  Triftium,”  and  ‘‘  Epiftles  ex 
“  Ponto  and,  as  Cowley  remarks,  one  may  fee,  by  the 
ftyle  of  thefe,  very  unlike  that  of  his  ‘‘  Metamorphofes,’* 
the  humble  and  dejedled  fpirit  v/ith  which  he  wrote.  The 
cold  of  the  country,  and  his  own  defpair,  had  benumbed 
his  faculties  ;  and  though  vit  is  indeed  Ovid  that  writes  at 
Tomi,  yet  how  much  changed  from  Ovid  who  wrote  at 
Rome  ! 

His  works  are  well  known,  and  his  poetical  talents  have 
with  juftice  ranked  him  among  the  firft  of  Roman  poets. 

It  is  allow^ed,  that  he  was  the  beft-bred  gentleman  of  all  the 
geniufes  of  the  age  he  lived/ in.  No  man,  as  Scaliger  fays, 
ever  did  or  can  imitate  the  eafinefs  of  Ovid’s  ftyle  :  his  great  nfonnt’s 
fault  was,  that  he  had  too  much  W'it,  and  too  much  luxuri- 
ancy  of  fancy,  which  he  either  knew  not  how,  or  had  not 
patience,  to  correeft.  The  moft  celebrated  of  the  elegiac 
waiters  were,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid  :  Tibullus 
is  elegant  and  polite,  Propertius  high  and  noble,  but  Ovid 
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iTiOrc  natural  and  moving.  The  fix  books  of  his 
“  which  he  fent  to  Germanicus,  contain  variety  of 

choice  learning.  Selden  calls  this  poet  ‘‘  a  great  canon 
lawyer,’’  merely  from  thefe  books ;  as  giving  the  befi: 
account  of  the  relipron  and  fefiivals  of  the  old  Ramans. 

O 

'I’he  “  Epifiles”  are  reckoned  the  mofl:  polite  part  of  his 
works  :  Rapin  calls  them  the  flower  of  the  Roman  wit.” 
Flis  Art  of  Love,”  and  Amorous  Poems,”  are  finely 
written,  but  infinitely  pernicious  to  morals.  The  emperor 
/Elius  Verus  was  fo  delighted  with  his  “  De  arte  amandi,” 
Aug«(t.h;n«  that  he  often  read  it  in  bed,  and  laid  it  under  his  pillow, 
fcriptores,  -^};ien  he  went  to  fleep :  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  many 
others  have  done  the  fame.  Ciofanus  fays,  Ovid  was  fo 
exquifitely  fkilled  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  if  the  Roman 
language  was  utterly  lofir,  and  nothing  left  but  his  works, 
they  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  retrieve  it.  He  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  thofe  critics,  who  have  defpifed  the 
Latin  of  this  poet,  as  if  he  were  as  corrupt  in  his  ftyle,  as 
in  his  morals.  Thefe,  as  Bayle  fays,  would  have  met  with 
a  forry  reception  from  Alphonfo,  king  of  Naples ;  who, 
being  with  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sulmo,  afked 
if  it  is  certain  that  Ovid  was  born  there  ?  and,  being  in¬ 
formed  it  was,  faluted  the  town,  and  paid  his  acknow¬ 
ledgements  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  fo  great  a  poet.  ,  He  added,  that  he  would  willingly 
refign  part  oLhi^  territories,  to  call  to  life  again  that  man, 
whofe  memory  was  dearer  to  him  than  the  pofiellion  of 
Abruzzo. 

The  bed:  editions  of  Ovid”  are,  that  of  Daniel  Heinfius 
by  Elzevir,  1629,  three  vols.  izmo;  that  in  ufum  DeL 
phini,  1688,  four  vols.  410;  that  of  Leyden,  1702,  three 
vols.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Burman,  Leyden,  1714,  four  vols, 

Memoirs  of  OWEN  (Dr.  John),  an  eminent  Englifli  divine  among 
the  Lite  of  Independents,  and  fometimies  ftyled  the  Prince,  the 
pefixeTto’  Oracle,  and  the  Metropolitan  of  that  fe61:,  was  born  in  1616, 
hisfermons,  at  Hadham  in  Oxfordfhire,  .of  which  place  his  father  was 
tradfs.,  &c.  yicar.  He  had  his  fchool  learning  at  Oxford;  and,  being  a 
J7wi,  010.  extraordinary  parts,  made  fo  quick  a  proficiency, 

that  he  v.^as  admitted  into  Qiieen’s  College  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  under  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln. 
He  took  his  firfi:  degree  in  arts  in  1632,  and  his  fecond  in 
1635  :  but  being  foon  after  dill'atisfied  with  the  new  fl:a- 
tutes  of  archbifhop  Laud  their  chancellor,  he  refufed  to  com- 
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ply  with  them.  Upon  this,  his  friends  fcrfook  him,  as  in- 
fedled  with  Puritanifm  ;  and,  from  the  refentment  of  the 
Laudean  party,  his  iituation  in  the  college  became  by  de-, 
grees  fo  uneafy,  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  in  1637. 
This  he  efteemed  a  fufFering  for  confcience  fake ;  and 
hence  gave  way  to  unfavourable  thoughts  of  the  church 
eftablifhment. 

He  had  hitherto  been  educated  by  an  uncle,  a  gentleman 
of  a  fair  eflate  in  V/ ales,  who  had  a  defign  alfo  to  make  him 
his  heir:  but,  all  fupplies  from  him  being  difcontinued,  fome-' 
thing  was  to  be  done  for  a  fupport.  Accordingly  he  took 
orders,  and  became  chaplain,  firil  to  Sir  Robert  Dormer  of 
Afcot  in  Oxfordfhire,  being  tutor  at  the  fame  time  to  his 
eldeft  fon  :  and  next  to  John  Lord  Lovelace  of  Hurley  in 
Berkihire.  He  was  in  this  lall  gentleman’s  fervice  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  v/hen  he  openly  avowed  the 
caufe  of  the  Parliament ;  and  this  condudb  was  fo  vehe¬ 
mently  refented  by  his  uncle,  a  zealous  Royaliif,  that  he  ab- 
folutcly  difcarded  him,  and  left  his  eftate  to  another.  Lord 
Lovelace,  hov/ever,  though  Tiding  with  the  king,  yet  con¬ 
tinued  to  ufe  his  chaplain  with  great  civility  ;  but  going  at 
length  to  the  king’s  army,  Owen  went  up  to  London,  and 
fl'icrtly  after  was  perfeclly  converted  to  the  principles  of  the 
N  onconformifls. 

In  1642,  came  out  his  book,  called,  A  Difplay  of  Ar- 
minianifm,”  which  metwnth  fuch  a  reception,  that  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  advancement.  The  committee 
for  purging  the  church  of  fcandalous  minillers  paid  fach  a 
regard  to  it,  that  White  their  chairman  foon  after  fent  a  fpe- 
cial  meh’enger  to  the  author;  wnth  a  prefentation  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  of  Fordham  in  Efiex,  which  he  accepted,  and  took  a 
wife  foon  after.  He  had  been  at  Fordham  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  when,  upon  a  report  that  the  fequeffered  incumbent 
was  dead,  the  patron,  who  had  no  kindnefs  for  Owen,  pre- 
fented  another  to  the  living  ;  upon  which  the  earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  being  patron  of  the  church  of  Goggefhall,  a  market 
town  about  five  miles  difiant,  very  readily  gave  him  that 
living.  Hitherto  he  hadfollowed  the  Prefbyterian  w'ay  ;  but 
he  had  not  been  long  at  Coggefhall,  when  he  declared  on 
the  fide  of  independency  :  and  he  formed  a  church  there 
upon  thefe  principles,  which  continued  long  in  a  flourifh- 
I  ing  fiate,  and  was  in  good  condition  fo  lately  as  1721. 

I  His  fame  began  now  to  fpread  through  the  city  and  coun- 
'  try  ;  and  the  Independent  party  prevailing,  he  was  fent  for  to 
i  preach  before  the  Parliament,  on  one  of  their  fail  days,  April 
I  H  3  29, 
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29,  1646.  When  Colchefter  was  befieged  in  1648,,  Fair¬ 
fax,  quartering  fome  days  at  Coggefhall,  became  acquainted 
with  our  minifter  ;  and  upon  the  furrendry  of  the  town  to  the 
Parliament  forces,  he  preached  the  thankfgiving  fermoii  there 
upon  that  occafion.  He  was  again  required  to  preach  before 
the  houfe  of  commons,  Jan.  31,  1648-9,  the  day  after  tha 
murder  of  king  Charles  ;  and  afterwards  on  Feb.  the  28th, 
being  the  day  of  humiliation  for  the  intended  expedition  to 
Ireland.  Cromwell,  who  had  never  heard  Owen  preach 
before,  v/as  prefent  at  this  laft  difcourfe,  and  was  extremely 
pleafed  with  it.  Our  preacher  defigned  to  go  to  his  cure  at 
Coggefhall  within  two  days,  but  thought  himfelf  obliged 
to  make  his  compliments  to  Fairfax  firft.  While  he  was 
waiting  for  admidion,  in  comes  Cromwell,  who  at  fight 
came  dire^fly  up  to  him  ;  and,  laying  his  hand  familiarly 
on  his  flioulder,  faid,  “  Sir,  you  are  the  perfon  that  I 
“  mud:  be  acquainted  with.’^  Owen  replied,  that  will: 

be  more  to  my  advantage  than  yours,  Sir.’^  ‘‘We  fliall 
“  foon  fee  that,"’  fays  Cromwell ;  and,  taking  hirn  by 
the  hand,  led  him  into  Fairfax’s  garden,  and  from  that 
time  held  a  mod:  intimate  friendfliip  with  him,  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

For  the  prefent,  Cromwell  defired  his  company  into  Ire¬ 
land,  and  that  he  would  refide  there  in  the  college  of  Dublin  ; 
which  he  did,  but  returned  in  about  half-a-year.  Sept.  16509, 
he  went,  by  Cromwell’s  appointment,  into  Scotland  j  but 
returned  alfo  from  thence,  after  about  half-a-year’s  flay  at 
Edinburgh.  By  an  order  of  Parliament,  foon  after,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Chrifl-church  ;  whither  he 
went  to  refide  in  1651.  Cromwell  was  now  the  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  ;  and.  Sept.  1652,  nominated  our  dean 
his  vice-chancellor.  FJe  was  created  dodor  of  divinity  by 
diploma,  Dec.  1653.  In  the  Protedor’s  Parliament,  which 
met  Sept.  3,  1654,  our  vice-chancellor  offered  himfelf 

a  candidate  tor  the  univerfity  ;  and  to  remove  the  objedion 
of  his  being  a  divine,  it  is  faid,  he  renounced  his  orders,  and 
nleaded  that  he  was  a  layman.  Accordingly,  he  was  re-, 
turned  ;  but,  his  eledion  being  queftioned  by  the  committee 
ofelcdions,  he  fat  only  a  fliort  time  in  the  houfe.  He  was 
continued  in  the  poff  of  vice-chancellor  for  five  years,  by 
which  off.ee  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  fhew  his  diflike  to 
the  habits  and  other  forms,  required  by  the  Laudean  fla- 
tutes.  He  exerted  this  power  to  the  utmofl ;  neverthelefs, 
h  muff  be  obferved,  in  juflicc  to  him,  that  he  gave  many 
inflanccs  of  moderation.  Though  he  was  often  urged  to  it. 
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)"et  he  never  molefted  the  meeting  of  the  Royalifts  at  the  hoiifc 
of  Dr.  Willis  the  phyfician;  v/here  divine  fervice  was  per¬ 
formed,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
not  far  from  his  own  lodgings  at  Chrift-church.  In  his 
office  alfo  of  commiffioner  for  ejedling  fcandalous  miniilers, 
for  fuch  he  was,  he  frequently  over-ruled  his  brethren  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  fuch  Royal  ills  as  were  eminently  deferving ;  and 
particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Dr.  Edward  Pococke. 

Richard  Cromwell  fucceeding  his  father  as  chancellor  in 
1657,  Owen  was  removed  from  the  vice-chancellorfhip  ; 
as  he  was  alfo  from  Richard’s  favour,  when  he  became  pro- 
tedlor  the  following  year.  This  blow  came  from  the  prefby- 
terians,  who  were  exceeding  bitter  againfl:  him.  Burnet 
relates  an  extraordinary  piece  of  behaviour  in  Owen,  upon 
the  death  of  Oliver.  He  tells  us,  that  Tillotfon,  happen- Kift.  of  h's 
ing  to  bd’at  V/hitehall  on  a  faft-day  of  the  houfehold,  about 
a  week  after,  went  out  of  curiofity  into  the  prefence  cham¬ 
ber,  where  the  folemnity  was  kept ;  and  Hv/  there  on  one 
fide  of  the  table  the  new  Protestor,  with  the  reft  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  on  the  other  fix  preachers,  among  whom  were 
Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Caryl,  and  Mr.  Sterry: 
with  wEofe  fallies  of  enthufiafm  Tillotfon  was  much  difguft- 
ed,  God  being  in  a  manner  reproached  with  the  late  Pro- 
tedlor’s  fervices,  and  challenged  for  taking  him  away  fo  foori. 
Goodwin,  who  had  pretended  to  allure  them  in  a  prayer, 
a  few  minutes  before  he  expired,  that  he  was  not  to  die,  had 
now  the  confidence  to  fay  to  God,  “  Thou  haft  deceived  us, 
and  we  are  deceived  and  Sterry,  praying  for  Richard, 
ufed  words  next  to  blafphemy,  ‘‘  Make  him  the  brightnefs 
of  the  father’s  glory,  and  the  exprefs  image  of  his  perfon.” 

No  particular  expreffion  of  Owen  is  recorded  ;  yet  no  one 
can  doubt  of  his  boldnefs,  after  the  perufal  of  his  Sermon 
upon  the  death  of  Ireton,”  whom  he  canonizes  for  a  faint, 
and  compares  with  the  prophet  Daniel,  although  he  was  a 
dark,  unrelenting,  bloody  villain. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  Reftoration  in  1659,  he  was  ejeefted 
from  the  deanry  of  Chrift-church  :  however,  he  had  taken 
care  to  provide  himfcif  a  comfortable  retreat  at  Stadham, 
having  a  little  before  purchafed  a  good  eftate  with  an  hand- 
fome  houfe  upon  it.  He  employed  his  talents  in  preaching, 
as  oft  as  he  had  opportunity  ;  and  in  writing  books,  fome  of 
which  had  a  real  ufe  and  value.  One  of  thefe,  intituled, 
Animadverfions  on  Fiat  Lux,”  in  1662,.  coming  to  the 
hands  of  lord  Clarendon,  fo  much  pleafed  him,  that  he  fent 
for  Owen  by  Sir  Bulftrode  Whitelocke. ;  and,  acknowlcdg- 
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ing  the  fervice  done  to  Protef1:iintirm  by  this  book,  offered 
to  prefer  him  in  thexhurch,  if  he  would  conform  :  but  Owen 
refufed  the  condition.  It  v/ould  be  wrong,  however,  to 
form  a  judgement  of  the  book  upon  this  compliment,  fince  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  the  chancellor  adted  herein  from 
principles  of  policy.  Neverthelefs,  it  muftbe  confefled,  that 
Owen  had  uncommon  parts  and  learning  ;  and  what  would 
have  fufficed  to  have  made  him  an  ufeful  and  valuable  man 
in  his  generation,  if  they  had  not  been  employed  in  the  caufe 
of  fanaticifm  and  rebellion.  Yet  he  had  moderation  enough 
in  his  temper,  to  draw  refpeef  and  efteem  from  perfons  of 
oppofite  principles  5  and  he  had  alfo  friends  among  nobility 
and  bifriops  ;  among  the  latter  of  whom  were  Wilkins  bifliop 
of  Chefter,  and  Barlow  biihop  of  Lincoln,  formerly  his 
tutor.  Some  years  before  he  died,  he  was  often  ill,  and 
even  kept  his  chamber  and  bed  ;  yet,  whenever  he  was  able 
to  fit  up,  would  be  continually  writing.  He  had  lived  in 
London,  almofl;  ever  fince  the  Reftoration ;  but,  his  infirm¬ 
ities  growing  upon  him,  he  went  to  Kenfington  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  air,  and  fpent  fome  time  there.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Ealing,  to  a  houfe  of  his  own,  where  he  died 
Aug.  24,  1683,  in  his  67th  year. 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  j  his  works  amounting 
tofeven  volumes  in  folio,' tv/enty  in  quarto,  and  about  thirty 
in  8vo.  They^are  now  feldom  to  be  feen,  much  lefs  read. 
His  charadler  is  reprefented  differently,  according  to  the  af- 
fedlions  of  the  defigner.  Wood,  after  cenfuring  him  in 
many  refpedls,  declares  however,  that,  ‘‘to  fpeak  impartial- 
“  ly,  he  v/as  a  perfon  well  ffilled  in  the  tongues.  Rabbinical 
“  learning,  and  jewifh  rites  and  cuftoms  ;  that  he  had  a 
“  great  command  of  his  Engliili  pen,  and  was  one  of  the 
“  genteelefl  and  faireft  writers  who  have  appeared  againff 
“  the  church  of  England.” 

OWEN  (John),  in  Latin  called  Audoenus,  an  Engliffi 
cpigrammatiif,  was  born  at  Armon  in  Caernarvonfhirc ; 
and,  being  bred  at  Winchefler  fchool,  was  chofen  thence  a 
icholarof  New  College  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fel¬ 
low  in  1582.  He  proceeded  LL.  B.  in  1690  :  but,  quitting 
his  fellovvfliip  the  next  year,  taught  fchool  at  Trylegh 
near  Monmouth  ;  and,  about  15945  was  chofen  mafler  of 
the  free  fchool  founded  by  Henry  VHI.  at  Warwick.  He 
conflantly  laboured  under  that  epidemical  difeafe  of  the 
poets,  indigence  ;  which  too  proceeded  from  the  ordinary 
caufe,  of  having  more  wit  than  wifdom.  He  had  a  rich 
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uncle,  upon  whom  lay  his  chief  clependance,  who  was  either 
a  Papift,  or  at  leaf!:  Popifiily  inclined :  yet  Owen’s  genius 
being  peculiarly  turned  for  epigrams,  he  was  not  able  to 
refill  the  charm  of  the  following  fatirical  diftich  upon  that 
religion: 

An  fuerit  Petrus  Romae  fub  judice  lis  efl: 

‘‘  Simoncm  Romae  nemo  fuilTe  negat.” 

Whether  at  Rome  Peter  e’er  was  or  no. 

Is  much  difputed  flill,  I  trow  :  ^  . 

But  Simon’s  being  there,  on  neither  fide 
Was  ever  doubted  or  denied. 

This  he  printed,  among  others,  in  1606,  at  London; 
whence  the  book,  coming  quickly  into  the  inquifitor’s  hands 
at  Rome,,  was  put  into  the  ‘Tndex  Expurgatorius  where¬ 
upon  the  uncle  llruck  him  out  of  his  will,  and  refolved  toi 
take  no  more  notice  of  him  [a].  However,  he  found  a 
patron  in  his  relation  and  countryman  Williams,  biOiop  of 
Lincoln,  and  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  who  contributed 
to  fupport  him  feveral  years  during  his  life  ;  and  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1622,  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  with  his  bull  in brafs,  crowned  with  laurel,  on  the 
pillar  next  to  the  confiftory  flairs  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral, 
London,  where  he  was  interred  [bJ.  Under  the  bull  is  an 
hexaftic  epigram,  from  v/hich  v/e  learn,  that  his  perfon  was 
little,  as  well  as  his  fortune,  but  not  fo  his  fame. 

His  epigrams  firfl  came  out  in  the  following  order  of  time:* 
I.  Epigram,  lib.  3.  ad  Mariam  Nevill  comitis  Dorcellrias' 
flliam  dicati,  1606,”  8vo.  printed  twice  that  year.  2. 
“  Epigram,  liber  fingularis,  ad  dodliflimam  heroinam  D. 
Arabellam  Stuart.”  3.  Epigram,  lib.  3.  ad  Hen. 
principein  Cambriae  duo  ;  ad  Carolum  Ebor.  unus.”  4. 
Epigram,  ad  tres  Maecenates,  libri  tres,  &c.”  5.  Mo- 

naftica  qusedam  Ethica  et  Politica  veterum  fapientum 
all  which,  coming  out  as  fucceflive  additions  to  the  feveral 
editions  of  the  three  firfl  books,  v/ere  at  length  publifhed  in. 
one  volume  8vo.  and  i2mo.  both  in  England  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  A  feledl  number  of  them  v/ere  tranflated  into  En^lifli 
verfc  by  John  Vicars,  ufher  of  Chrift-church  hofpital,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  publifhed  in  1619.  Thomas  Beck  alfo,  of  the 

[a]  .Morerl  tells  us^  that  this  flory  comparifon  of  thofe  of  Aretin,  Franes, 
js  trei.ted  as  a  fable  by  La  Monnoye,  who  Molza,  and  Berwia  :  all  which  Baillet 
cletends  Owen  againft  Baillet’s  viru*  bad  paffed  in  fiience,  under  the  articles 
lence,  in  lefpeft  to  his  obfeenities  5  re-  of  thofe  authors.  • 
jjiajking,  that  they  are  nothing  in  [oj  Dugdale’i  Hlft.  of  St,  Paul’s. 
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Inner  Temple,  gent,  tranflated  600  of  them  into  Englifii 
verfe,  which  were  printed  with  Martial  de  Spe61:aculis,’’  or 
the  rarities  to  be  feeri  in  Rome,  and  with  the  moft  felect 
epigrams  of  Sir  T'homas  More ;  to  which  is  annexed  a 
century  of  heroic  epigrams,  all  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
‘‘  Parnafli  Puerperium,  London,  1659,’’  8vo.  Laftly, 
Thomas  Harvey  englifhed  mod,  or  all  of  them.  There  is 
alfo  a  Spanifti  tranllation  of  them,  printed  under  this  title, 
‘‘  Agadezas  du  Juan  Owen  traduzidas  par  Fr.  de  la  Torre, 
‘‘  Madrid,  1674,  and  1682,”  in  two  vols.  4to.  Ladly, 
a  French  tranflation  of  a  fele6l  number  of  them,  intituled, 
“  Les  Epigrams  d’Owen,  traduis  en  Francois  par  N.  le  B. 

[Brun],”  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1709,  i2mo. 

OZANFIAM  (James),  an  em.inent  French  mathema¬ 
tician,  was  defeended  from  a  family  of  Jewifli  extradfion,  but 
which  had  long  been  converts  to  the  Romifh  faith  ;  and 
feme  of  whom  had  held  confiderable  places  in  the  parliaments 
of  Provence.  He  was  born  at  Boligneux  in  Breffia,  in 
1640;  and  being  a  cadet,  though  his  father  had  a  good 
eftate,  it  was  thought  proper  to  breed  him  to  the  church,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  fome  fmall  benefices  which  belonged 
to  the  family.  Accordingly  he  took  the  tonfure,  and  iludied 
divinity  four  years  :  but  tnis  was  purely  in  obedience  to  hk 
father  ;  upon  whofe  death,  he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to 
the  mathematics,  which  had  ever  been  his  inclination.  Some 
mathematical  bocks,  which  fell  into  his  hands,  firll  excited 
his  curiofity  ;  and,  genius  concurring,  he  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs  without  any  mafrer,  that,  at  fifteen,  he  wrote  a 
treatife  of  that  kind.  He  now  rcfolved  to  ftick  to  mathe¬ 
matics  without  a  patrimony and,  for  a  fapport,  therefore, 
went  to  teach  them  at  Lyons.  The  projedf  fucceeded  very 
well  there,  and  after  fome  time  his  generofity  procured  him 
a  better  refidence.  Among  his  fcholars  were  two  foreigners, 
who,  being  difappointed  of  fome  bills  of  exchange  for  a 
journey  to  Paris,  exprefied  their  uneafinefs  to  him.  He 
afked  them  how  much  would  do,  and  being  told  fifty  pilloles, 
he  lent  them  the  money  immediately,  even  without  their 
note  for  it.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Paris,  mentioning  this 
generous  adfion  to  Mr.  Dagaefieau,  father  of  the  chancellor, 
this  magiftrate  was  touched  with  it ;  ^nd  engaged  them  to 
invite  Ozanham  to  Paris,  v/ith  a  promife.of  his  favour. 
The  opportunity  was  eagerly  embraced ;  and  he  was  fcarcely 
arrived  at  that  city,  when  his  mother  falling  fick  defired  to 
fee  him.  He  haftened  to  her,  but  found  her  dead  :  fhe  had 
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^flefigned  to  make  him  her  heir,  but  was  prevented  by  her 
elcieil  Ion*  Our  cadet  therefore  returned  to  Paris,  and  broke 
off  all  correfpondence  with  a  family,  of  which  he  enjoyed 
nothing  but  the  name. 

The  bufmefs  of  teaching  the  mathematics  brought  him  in 
a  confiderable  income  ;  but  he  wanted  prudence  for  fome 
time  to  make  the  beft  of  it.  He  was  young,  handfome,  and 
fprightly  ;  loved  both  gaming  and  gallantry,  which  continu-^ 
ally  drained  his  purle.  Among  others,  he  had  a  love  in¬ 
trigue  with  a  woman,  who  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
him,  and  fet  herfelf  out  for  a  perfon  of  condition.  She  and 
her  gallant  were  not  fparing  of  his  louis-d’ors  to  fupporf 
it.  However,  this  expence  in  time  led  him  to  think  of  ma¬ 
trimony  j  and  thus,  being  born  under  an  unthriving  planer, 
he  married  a  woman '  with  almoft  no  fortune.  It  is  true, 
file  made"amends  for  that  defcdl  by  her  modeffy,  virtue,  and 
fweet  temper  ;  fo  that  though  the  ftate  of  his  purfe  was  not 
amended,  yet  he  had  more  home-felt  enjoyment  thaji  before, 
being  indeed  completely  happy  in  her  as  long  as  ffie  lived,  and 
made  very  much  other  wife  by  her  death  in  1701.  Neither  did 
this  misfortune  then  come  fingle  :  for  the  war  breaking  out 
at  the  fame  time,  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffon, 
fwept  away  all  his  fcholars,  who,  being  foreigners,  were 
obliged  to  leave  Paris.  Thus  he  funk  into  a  very  melan¬ 
choly  ffate  5  under  which  indeed  he  received  fome  relief, 
from  the  honour  of  being  admitted  this  fame  year  an  eleve 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

He  feems  to  have  had  a  pre-fentiment  of  his  death  from 
fome  lurking  diforder  within,  of  which  there  appeared  no 
outward  fyinptoms.  In  that  perfuafion  he  refufed  to  ciigage 
with  fome  foreign  noblemen,  who  propofed  to  be  his  fcholars  ^ 
alleging,  that  he  fhould  not  live^  long  enough  to  carry  them 
through  their  intended  courfe.  Accordingly,  he  Vv-as  feized 
foon  after  with  an  apoplexy,  which  carried  him  out  of  the 
world  in  lefs  than  two  hours,  April  3,  1717,  aged  77.  He 
was  of  a  mild  and  calm  difpofition,  a  cheerful  and  pleafant 
temper,  endeared  by  a  generofity  almoil:  unrivalled.  His 
manners  were  irreproachable  after  miarriage ;  and  he  was  l^ayleet 
fincerely  pious,  and  zealoully  devout,  fiudiouily  avoiding  to 
meddle  in  theological  queftions.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that  it 
was  the  bufmeis  of  the  Sorbonne  doctors  to  difeufs  them,  of 
the  Pope  to  decide  them,  and  of  a  mathematician  to  go 
ftraight  to  heav  en  in  a  perpendicular  line.  Pie  left  noiffue; 
for  though  his  wife  brought  him  no  lefs  than  a  dozen  children, 
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yet  they  all  died  young.  We  {hall  infert  a  lift  below  of  his 
books,  which  at  that  time  were  all  efteemed  [a]. 


[a]  Thefe  are,  t.  “  La  geometric 
pratique,  Szc.  1684^”  lamo.  2. 
“  Tables  des  Sinus,  Tangentes  et  Se- 
“  cantes,  &c.  avec  une  tralte  de  tri- 
“  gonometrie,  &c.  16S5,”  8vo,  3. 
“  Traite  des  lignes  du  premier  gen- 
“  dre  de  la  conftruftion  des  equations, 
etde  lieux  geometriques,  &c.  1687,” 
4to.  4.  ‘‘L’ufagede  compas  de  pro- 
portion,  &c.  augmente  d’un  traite 
de  ia  divifron  des  champes,  1688,” 
Svo.  5.  “  L’ufage  de  i’inftrument 
univerfel  pour  refoudre  prompter 
ment  et  tres  exatlement  tous  le 
problemes  de  la  geometric  pratique 
“  fans  aucun  cakul,  1688}”  izmo. 
6,  “  Didtionaire  mathematique,  See. 
1690,”  4ro.  7.  “  Methcde  gene- 
rate  pour  tracer  les  cadrans,  &c. 
“  1673,”  lamo.  8.  “Cours  de  ma- 
thematiques,  &:c.  1693,”  Svo.  5 
Tols.  g.  Traite  de  la  fortification, 
&c.  1694,”  4to.  lo»  “Recreations 
mathemaliques  Sc  phyfiques,  &c. 
1694,”  2  vols.  and  again  with  addi¬ 
tions  in  1724,  Svo,  4  vols.  II. 

Nouvelle  trigonoinetrie,  Sec.  1699,” 
izme.  12.  “  Methode  facile  pour 
arpenter  mefurer  toutes  fortes  de 
“  fuperficies,  &c.  1699,”  ^-mo.  13. 

“  Nouveaux  elemens  d’  Aigebrq,  See. 
“  Amft.  1 702,”  Svo.  recommended  by 
Leibnitz  in  “  Journal  des  Sjavans”  of 
1703.  14.  “La  perfoeffive  theo- 


“  retique  et  pratique,  ryii,”  Svo.  15, 
Le  geographic  et  cofmographie,  &c. 
“  171I,”  Svo.  He  alfo  publifiied 
“  Les  elemens  d’Euclide,  par  le  P. 

Defchales,  1709,”  izmo.  “  Geo- 
“  metric  pratique  du  Pierre  Boulanger 
“  augmentee  de  plufieurs  notes,  & 
“  d’un  traite  de  Parithmetique  par  geo- 
“  metrie,  169J,”  i2mo.  “  Traite  de 
la  fphere  du  monde,  par  Boulanger,’* 
izmo.  Our  author  has  likewife  the 
following  pieces  in  the  “  lou  nal  des 
‘‘  Scavans  ■  i.  “  Demonil; aticii  de 
“  ce  theorem  :  Quo  la  fumme  ou  la 
‘‘  difference  de  deux  quarre  quarrez  ne 
“  peut  etre  un  quarre-quarre,  Jour- 
“  nff  of  Mc.y  1680.*’  2.  “  Reponfe  a 

“  un  i-robleme  propofe  par  M.  ('omier', 
“  Journal  of  Nov.  17,  1681.”  3. 

“  Demonftralion  d'un  probleme  touch- 
“  ant  les  racines  fauffes  et  imagiuaires, 
“  Journal  of  the  2d  and  9th  of  April 
“  16B5.”  4.  “  Methode  pour  irouver 

“  en  nombres  la  racine  cubique  et  fur 
“  folide  d’un  binome  quand  il  y  en  a 
une,  Journal  of  April  9,  1691.’' 

Laftly,  in  the  “Memoires  des  Tie- 
“  voux,”  he  has  this  piece,  “  Re- 
ponfe  aux  principaux  Aiticles,  qui 
“  font  dans  le  23me  Journal  de  Paris 
“  del’ann.  1703,  touchant  la  premiere 
“  partie  de  fon  Aigebie,”  infl-rted  ia 
the  “  Memoirs  of  Deceinb,  1703.” 


Biog.  Dram.  OZELL  (John),  a  writer  to  whofe  induftry,  if  not  to 
f'  345*  his  genius,  the  world  lies  under  very  confidcrable  obliga¬ 
tions,  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  from  Mr, 
Shaw,  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  mafter  of  the  free- 
fchool  at  Afhby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicefterftiire.  He  after¬ 
wards  completed  his  grammatical  ftudies  under  the  rev. 
Mr.  Mountford,  of  Chrift’s  Hofpital,  where,  having  at¬ 
tained  a  great  degree  of  perfedfion  in  the  dead  languages, 
viz.  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  it  was  next  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  his  friends  to  have  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  there  to  finifti  his  ftudies,  with  a  viev/  to  his  being 
admitted  into  holy  orders.  But  Mr.  Ozell,  averfe  to  the 
confinement  of  a  college  life,  and  perhaps  difinclined  to  the 
clerical  profeftion,  and  defirous  of  being  fooner  brought  out 
inro,  and  fettled  in  the  v/orld,  than  the  regular  courfe  of 
academical  gradations  would  permit,  folicited  and  obtained 
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an  employment  in  a  public  office  of  accounts,  with  a  view 
to  which  he  had  taken  previous  care  to  qualify  himfelf  by  a 
tnoft  perfedt  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches,  and 
a  great  degree  of  excellence  in  writing  all  the  necelTary 
hands.  Notwithftanding,  however,  this  grave  attention  to 
bufinefs,  he  fliill  retained  an  inclination  for,  and  an  atten¬ 
tion  to,  even  polite  literature,  that  could  fcarcely  have  been 
expedled  ;  and,  by  entering  into  much  converfation  with 
foreigners  abroad,  and  a  clofe  application  to  reading  at 
home,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  moil  of  the  living  lan¬ 
guages,  more  efpecially  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanilh, 
from  all  which,  as  well  as  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
has  favoured  the  world  with  many  valuable  tranflations. 
His  plays,  though  all  tranflations,  are  very  numerous,  there 
being  included  in  them  a  complete  Englifh  verfion  of  the 
dramatic  pieces  of  thatjuflly  celebrated  French  writer,  Mo- 
liere,  befides  fome  others  from  Corneille,  Racine,  kc.  tlie 
titles  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  “Biographia  Dra- 

matica,’’ 

Mr.  Ozell  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  all  thofe  viciffi- 
tudes  and  anxieties  in  regard  to  pecuniary  circumilances, 
which  too  frequently  attend  on  men  of  literary  abilities  ; 
for,  befides  that  he  was,  from  his  earlieft  fetting  out  in  life, 
conftantly  in  the  poffieffion  of  very  good  places,  having  been 
for  fome  years  auditor-general  of  the  city  and  bridge  ac¬ 
counts  ;  and,  to  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  auditor  of  the 
accounts  of  St.  PauFs  cathedral  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital  ■ 
all  of  them  polls  of  confiderable  emolument ;  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  native  of  the  fame  country  with  him,  who  had 
known  him  from  a  fchool-boy,  and  it  is  faid  lay  under  parti¬ 
cular  obligations  to  his  family,  dying  when  Mr.  Ozell  was 
in  the  very  prime  of  lite,  left  him  fuch  a  fortune  as  would 
have  been  a  competent  fupport  for  him,  if  he  fliould  at  any 
time  have  chofen  to  retire  from  bufinefs  entirely,  which 
however  it  does  not  appear  he  ever.  did.  He  died  061.  15^ 
^743’  was  buried  in  a  vault  of  a  church  belonging  to 
the  parilh  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury ;  but  in  what  year  he 
was  born,  and  confcquently  his  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  are  particulars  that  we  do  not  find  on  record. 

That  Mr.  Ozell  was  rather  a  man  of  application  than  ge¬ 
nius,  is  apparent  from  many  circumRances ;  nor  is  any 
thing,  perhaps,  a  Rronger  proof  of  it,  than  the  very  em¬ 
ployment  he  made  choice  of ;  fince  it  has  been  much  oftencr 
feen,  that  men  of  brilliant  talents  have  quitted  the  more 
fedentary  avocations  they  have  fortuitoully  been  bred  to,  than 
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that  they  have  fixed  on  any  fuch  by  their  own  eledlldn  5  anct 
perhaps  our  author  is  the  only  inlfance  of  a  perfon,  even  of  j 
a  turn  to  the  heavier  and  more  abftrufe  branches  of  litera-  1 
ture,  who  ever  chofe  to  bury  the  greateft  part  of  his  hours  1 
behind  the  defk  of  a  compting-houfe.  Notwithftanding  this  I 
obfervation,  however,  Mr.  Ozell’s  abilities,  if  lefs  entertain-  1 
ing,  were  not  perhaps  lefs  ufeful  to  the  v/orld  than  thofe  of  I 
other  writers  ;  for,  though  he  produced  nothing  originally  i 
his  own,  yet  he  has  cloathed  in  an  Englifli  habit  feveral  I 
very  valuable  pieces ;  and,  though  his  tranflations  may  not,  J 
perhaps,  have  all  that  elegance  and  fpirit  which  the  origi-  1 
nals  poilefs,  yet,  in  general,  it  muft  be  confefTed  that  they 
are  very  juff,  and  convey,  if  not  the  poetical^  at  leaf!:  the 
literal  meaning  of  their  refpedfive  authors  :  and  indeed,  it 
were  rather  to  be  v/i(hed,  that  this  writer  had  confined  him- 
felf  to  the  ttanflation  of  works  of  a  more  ferious  nature, 
than  have  engaged  in  thofe  of  hupiour  and  genius,  which 
were  qualities  he  feemed  not  to  pofiefs  himfelf,  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  do  juflice  to  in  others.  Moliere,  more  par^ 
ticularly,  is  an  autiior  of  that  fuperior  genius,  that  it  would 
require  abilities  almofl  equal  to  his  own,  to  tranflate  him  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  hi^T^,  in  the  cloathing  of  our  own  f 
language,  the  perfedf  air  and  manner  of  a  native.  ^  I 

Mr.  Ozell  feems  to  have  had  a  more  exalted  idea  of  his  | 
own  abilities  than  the  world  was  willing  to  allow  them,  for,  t 
on  his  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Pope  into  the  “  Dunciad’’  f 
(for  what  caufe,  however,  does  not  appear),  he  publifhcd  a  I 
very  extraordinary  advertifeinent,  figned  with  his  name,  in  i 
a  paper  called  “  I'he  Weekly  Medley,’^  Sept,  1729,  in  -P 
which  he  exprefTes  his  refentment,  an.d  at  the  fame  time  | 
draws  a  comparifon,  in  his  own  favour,  between  Mr.  Pope  | 
and  himfelf,  both  with  refpe^t  to  learning  and  poetical  genius.  | 
The  advertifeinent  at  length  may  be  fcen  in  the  notes  to  I 
the  Dunciad.”  But  though  we  cannot  readily  fubfcribe  i 
to  this  felf-adumed  preference,  yet,  as  Mr.  Coxeter  informs  | 
us  that  his  converfation  was  furprizingly  agreeable  and  his  1 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  confiderable,  and  as  it  is  J- 
probable  that,  with  an  iinderflanding  fomewhat  above  the  | 
common  rank,  he  pofieiTed  a  confiderable  fhare  of  good- 
nature,  we  readily  allow,  that  a  perfon  of  this  character  4 
might  be  much  more  amiable  than  one  of  a  greater  brilliancy  j 
of  parts,  if  deficient  in  thefe  good  qualities.  J 
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I^ACE  (Richard),  a  very  learned  Englifhman^  Vvas 
born  about  1482,  probably  at  Winchefter  ;  and  edu-* 
cated  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Langton,  biihop  of  that  dio- 
cefe,  whom  he  ferved  as  amanuenfis.  The  biihop,  pleafed 
with  his  proficiency,  and  particularly  delighted  with  his  ge*- 
niusfor  mufic,  feat  him  to  Padua,  to  improve  himfelf :  where 
he  met  with  Cuthbert  Tonftal,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  William  Latimer,  by  whofe  inffrudfions  he  was 
much  profited.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  fettled  at  'Queen’s 
College  in  Oxford,  of  which  his  patron  Langton  had  been 
provoft ;  and  foon  after  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Dr. 
Chriftopher  Bainbridge,  who  fucceeded  Langton  in  the 
provoftfhip,  and  became  a  cardinal,  b'rom  the  fervice  of 
the  cardinal  he  was  fent  for  to  court ;  his  accompliflrments 
rendering  him  very  acceptable  to  Henry  VIII,  v/ho  made 
him  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  employed  him  in  matters  of  high 
concern.  Though  much  immerfed  in  political  affairs,  he 
went  into  orders  :  in  the  beginning  of  1514,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York  ;  and,  the  fame 
year,  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Dorfet.  Thefe  pre¬ 
ferments  were  conferred  upon  him,  while  he  was  employed 
in  foreign  embaflies  by  the  king,  who  likewife  made  him 
dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  upon  the  death  of  Colet  in 
1519  :  he  was  alfo  made  dean  of  Exeter  about  the  fame 
time.  In  1521  he  was  made  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of 
Sarum  :  and,  upon  the  demifeof  Leo  X.  was  fent.Xo  Rome, 
to  folicit  the  Papal  chair  for  cardinal  Wolfey ;  but  a  Pope 
was  eledfed  before  his  arrival  there. 

This  proved  the  epoch  of  his  troubles  ;  for,  being  em¬ 
ployed,  not  long  after,  ambafl'ador  to  Venice,  he  fell  under 
the  difpleafure  of  Wolfey,  for  which  two  reafons  are  afiign^ 
ed  :  firft.  That  he  had  (hewed  a  readinefs  to  affiit  Charles 
duke  of  Bourbon  with  money,  for  w^hom  the  cardinal  had 
no  great  affedfion  ;  and,  fecondly.  That  he  had  not  for¬ 
warded  the  cardinal’s  defigns  of  obtaining  the  Papacy.  Wol¬ 
fey,  inflamed  againft  him,  took  fuch  courfes,  that,  for  the 
fpace  almoft  of  two  years,  he  had  neither  writing  from  the 
king  nor  council  how  to  proceed  in  his  bufmeis  at  Venice, 
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nor  any  allowance  for  his  diet,  although  he  had  fent  letters 
very  often  for  the  fame  to  England.  Upon  this,  and  efpe- 
cially  fome  private  intimations  concerning  the  cardinal’s 
iifage  of  him,  he  took  it  fo  much  to  heart,  that  he  became 
bereft  of  his  fenfes.  As  fopn  as  his  frenzy,  and  the  reafon 
thereof,  was  made  known  to  the  king,  he  was  ordered 
home ;  and,  being  carefully  attended  by  phyficians  at  the 
icing’s  command,  was  reftorcd  in  a  fllort  time  to  his  fenfes, 
and  ftudied  the  Hebrew  language,  with  the  affiftance  of 
Robert  Wakefield.  In  thefe  lucid  intervals  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  king  at  Richmond,  who  exprefled  much  fatis- 
fadfion  at  his  recovery  ;  and  admitted  him  to  a  private  au¬ 
dience,  in  which  he  remonftrated  againit  the  cardinal’s 
cruelty  to  him.  But  the  cardinal  W'^as  too  hard  for  him  ; 
and,  being  urged  by  the  king  to  purge  himfelf  of  the  charge, 
he  fummoned  Pace  before  him.  FIcre  he  fat  in  judgement 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others,  who  condemned 
Pace,  and  fent  him  to  the  Tower  of  London;  where  he 
was  confined  for  two  years,  till  difcharged  at  length  by  the 
king’s  command. 

He  refigned  his  deanries  of  St.  Paul  and  Exeter  a  little 
before  his  death ;  and,  retiring  to  Stepney  for  his  health, 
died  there,  1532,  not  quite  50.  He  publiflied  feveral 
pieces  [a]. 

There  is  an  elegant  and  jufl  character  of  him  by  Leland, 
written  upon  his  return  from  Venice.  He  w^as  much  efteemeci 


[a]  The  titles  of  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  1.  De  frudlu  qui  ex  doftrina 
“  percipitur  liber.  Bafil.  1517,”  de¬ 
dicated  to  Dr.  Colet,  It  was  written 
by  our  author  at  Conftance,  while  he 
was  ambafiador  in  Helvetia  ;  but,  in¬ 
veighing  much  againfl:  drunkennefs  as 
a  great  oblfacle  to  the  attaining  of 
knowledge,  the  people  there  fuppofing 
him  to  reflect  upon  them,  wrote  a  fharp 
anfwertoit.  Erafmus  was  aifo  highly 
incenfed  at  fome  paflages  in  this,  piece, 
and  calls  it  an  indifereet  performance; 
and  a  filly  book,  in  which  Pace  had, 
between  jeft  and  carneft,  reprefented 
him  as  a  beggar,  and  a  beggar  hated  by 
the  clergy.  He  bids  Sir  Thomas  More 
exhort  Pace,  fince  he  had  fo  little 
judgement,  rather  to  confine  himfelf  to 
the  tranfldtion  of  Greek  writers,  than 
to  venture  upon  works  of  his  own, 
and  to  publi/h  fuch  mean  and  con¬ 
temptible  fluff.  Erafm.  epift.  2.75, 
and  Ep,  287,  2.  “  Oratio  nuperrime 


compofita  et  fesdere  percuffo  inter 
“  Henricum  Anglite  regem,  et  Fran* 
“  corum  reg.  Chriflianifl'.  in  asde  Pauli 
“  Lond.  habita,  1518.”  3.  “  Kpiflolae 

“  ad  Erafmum,  &c,  153.0.”  Thefe 
epiflles  are  in  a  book,  intituled, 
“  EpiiloLie  aliquot  eruditorum  viro- 
“  rum.”  A.  Exemplum  literarum 
“  ad  regem  Hen.  8.  an.  1526,”  in- 
ferted  in  a  piece,  intituled,  “  Syn- 
“  tagma  de  Hebraorum  codicum  in- 
“  terpretatione,”  by  Robert  Wake¬ 
field.  He,  wrote  a  book  againit  the 
unlawfulnefj  of  the  king’s  marriage 
with  Katharine,  in  1527.  He  alfo 
made  feveral  tranflations  :  among 
others,  one  from  English  into  Latin, 
Bifhop  Fifhcr’s  Sermon,”  preached 
at  London  on  the  day  upon  which  the 
writings  of  M.  Luther  were  publicly 
burnt,  Camb,  1521.  A  tranflation 
from  Greek  into  Latin  of  Plutarch’s 
piece,  “  De  commodo  ex  inimicis  ca- 
piendo,” 

by 
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by  tbe  learned  men  of  his  time,  efpecially  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Erafmus.  The  latter  had  a  great  opinion  of  Pace  for 
his  candour  and  fweetnefs  of  temper  ;  fo  that  he  was  much 
affliiSted  at  his  misfortunes,  and  could  never'" forgive  the  man 
that  caufed  them;  'Stow  gives  him  the  character  of  a  right 
worthy  man^  and  one  that  gave  in  council  faithful  advice  : 
learned  he  was  alfo,  fays  that  antiquary,  and’ endowed  with 
many  excellent  parts  and  gifts  of  nature  ;  courteouSj  plea- 
fant,  and  delighting  in  mufic  ;  highly  in  the  king’s  favour^ 
and  well  heard  in  matters  of  weight.  There  is  extant  a  re¬ 
markable  letter  of  his  tothekingi  written  in  1527,  wherein 
he  very  honeftly  gives  his  opinion  concerning  the  divorce ; 
and  Fiddes  obferves,  that  he  always  ufed  a  faithful  liberty  to 
the  cardinal,  which  brought  him  at  laft  to  confinement  and  Life  of 
diftradlion*  •  Wolfey. 


PACHYMERUS  (GeorCe),  an  eminent  Greek, 
flourifhed  about  1280,  under  the  reign  of  Michael  Paleo- 
logus,  and  Andronicus  his  fuccefibr.  He  was  a  perfon  of 
high  birth,  and  had  acquired  no  lefs  knowledge  in  church- 
affairs  by  the  great  polls  he  had  among  the  clergy  of  Con- 
llantinople,  than  of  ftate-matters  by  the  firfl:  employments 
he  held  in  the  court  of  the  emperor  :  fo  that  his  Hiftory  of 
Michael  Paleologus  and  Andronicus”  is  the  more 
efteemed,  as  he  w^s  not  only  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  affairs 
of  which  he  writes,  but  had  alfo  a  great  (hare  in  them. 
This  hifiory  was  publifliedj  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and 
notes,  by  Poffin  a  Jefuit,  in  1666.  Pachymerus  compofed 
alfo  Ibme  Greek  verfes ;  but  they  were  little  efteemed,  and 
never  printedi  ' 

I 

PACUViUS  (Marcus),  an  ancient  tragic  poetj  who 
was  in  high  reputation  at  Rome  about  154  years  before 
Chrifl,  According  to  fome  writers,  he  was  filler’s  fon  to 
Ennius ;  v/hile  others  tell  us,  he  was  grandfon  to  that  poet 
by  his  daughter-  Pacuvius  was  fond  of  painting,  and  de- 
figned  tolerably  well.  He  publilhed  feveral  theatrical  pieces 
before  his  death,'  which  happened  at  Tarenlum,  when  he  had 
palTed  his  90th  year.  He  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  which  is 
preferved  in  Aulus  Gellius,  and  is  underwritten.  We  have 
nothing  left  of  him,  but  fmall  fragments. 

Adolefcens,  tamen  etfi  properas,  hoc  te  faxum  rogat 
Ut  ei  ad  fe  adfpicias  :  deinde  quod  feriptum  eft  legas. 
Hie  funt  poetae  Marcei  Pacuviei  fita 
Ofia.  Hoc  volebam  ndbius  ne  elles.  ’  Vale. 

Voi.  X.  I  PAGAN 
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PAGAN  (Blaise  Francois  Compte  de),  an  eminent 
French  mathematician,  was  born  at  Avignon  in  Provence, 
March  3,  1604  j  and  took  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier  at  four¬ 
teen,  having  been  bred  to  it  with  extraordinary  care.  In 
}620,  he  was  engaged  at  the  fiege  of  Caen,  in  the  battle  of 
Pont  de  Ce,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Navareins,  and  the 
reft  of  Bearn ;  where  he  fignalized  himfelf,  and  acquired  a 
reputation  above  his  years.  He  was  prefent,  in  1621,  at 
the  ftege  of  St.  John  d’Angeli,  as  alfo  that  of  Clarac  and 
Montauban,  where  he  loft  bis  left  eye  by  a  mufket-ftiot. 
At  this  fiege  he  had  another  lofs,  which  he  felt  with  no  lefs 
lenfibility,  viz.  that  of  the  conftable  of  Luynes,  who  died 
there  of  a  fcarlet  fever.  The  conftable  was  a  near  relation 
•  to  him,  and  had  been  his  patron  at  court.  However,  he 
did  not  fmk  under  the  misfortune,  but  on  the  contrary  took 
frelli  fpirits  from  the  neceffity  of  trufting  folely  to  himfelf. 
Accordingly,  there  happened  after  this  time  neither  fiege, 
battle,  nor  any  other  occafion,  in  which  he  did  not  figna- 
lize  himfelf  by  fome  effort  of  courage  and  condutft.  At  the 
paffage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  barricade  of  Suza,  he  put  him¬ 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  confifting  of  the  braveft 
youths  among  the  guards  ;  and  undertook  to  arrive  the  firft 
at  the  attack,  by  a  private  way  which  was  extremely  danger¬ 
ous  ;  when,  having  gained  the  top  of  a  very  fteep  moun¬ 
tain,  he  cried  out  to  his  followers,  “  See  the  way  to  glory  I” 
He  flipt  along  this  mountain ;  and,  his  companions  follow¬ 
ing  him,  they  came  firft  to  the  attack,  as  they  wiflied  to  do. 
They  immediately  began  a  furious  affault ;  and,  the  army 
coming  up  to  their  fupport,  they  forced  the  barricades.  He 
had  afterwards  the  pleaiure  of  ftanding  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  king,  when  his  majefty  related  this  heroic  adtion  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  with  extraordinary  commendations,  in  the 
prefence  of  a  very  full  court.  When  the  king  laid  fiege  to 
Nancy  in  1633,  our  hero  had  the  honour  to  attend  his  fove- 
reign,  in  drawing  the  lines  and  forts  of  circumvallation. 
In  1642,  his  majefty  fent  him  to  the  fervice  in  Portugal,  in 
the  poft  of  field -marflial ;  but  it  was  the  fame  year,  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  eye-fight  by  a  diftemper. 

However,  as  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  difabled  from  ferv- 
inghis  country  with  his  condudtand  courage,  he  re-aftumed, 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics 
and  fortification;  and,  in  1645,  gave  to  the  public  his 
“  Treatife  of  Fortification.’^  It  was  allowed  by  all,  who 
nnderftood  the  fcience,  that  nothing  had  then  appeared  finer 
and  better  upon  that  fubjedl ;  and  wliatever  improvements 

have 
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'  been  made  fince,  they  have  been  derived  in  a  manner  from  this 
treatife,  as  conclufions  from  their  principles.  In  1651,  he 
I  pubJifhed  his  ‘‘  Geometrical  Theorems,”  which  (hew  a  per- 
I  fed!  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  mathematics.  In  1655, 

I  he  printed  a  paraphrafe,  in  French,  of  the  “  Account,”  in 
j  Spanifli,  of  the  “  River  of  the  Amazons,”  by  father  de 
,  Rennes,  a  Jefuit ;  and  we  are  aflured,  that,  blind  as  he  was, 

1  yet  he  drew  the  chart  of  that  river,  and  the  parts  adjacent, 
which  is  feen  in  this  work.  In  1657,  publifhed  ‘‘  The 
I  Theory  of  the  Planets  ;  cleared  from  that  multiplicity  of 
j  ‘‘  excentric  circles  and  epicycles,  which  the  aftronomers 
’  had  invented  to  explain  their  motions.”  This  work 
I  diftinguifhed  him  among  the  aftronomers,  as  much  as  that  of 
j  fortification  did  among  the  engineers  ;  and  he  printed,  in 
t  1658,  his  “  Aftronomical  Tables,”  which  are  very  fucciiuft 
,  and  plain#  But  as  few  great  men  are  without  their  foible, 
fo  that  of  Pagan  was  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  judicial  aftro- 
logy  ;  and,  though  he  is  more  referved  than  moft  others, 
yet  what  he  wrote  upon  that  fubjedi  muft  not  be  put  among 
thofe  productions  which  do  honour  to  his  underftanding.  He 
was  beloved  and  vifited  by  all  perfons  illuftriCus  for  rank,  as 
well  as  fcience  ;  and  his  houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
polite  and  worthy  both  in  city  and  court.  He  died  at  Paris, 

Nov.  18,  1665,  having  never  been  married.  The  king 
ordered  his  firft  phyfician  to  attend  him  in  his  illnefs,  and 
gave  feveral  marks  of  the  extraordinary  efteem  which  he  had 
for  his  merit. 

I  His  character  is  that  of  an  univerfal  genius  ;  and,  having 
turned  himfelf  entirely  to  the  art  of  war,  and  particularly 
to  the  branch  of  fortification,  he  made  extraordinary  pro-' 
grefs  in  it.  He  underftood  mathematics,  not  only  better 
than  is  ufual  for  a  gentleman  whofe  view  is  to  pufh  his  for¬ 
tune  in  the  army,  but  even  to  a  degree  of  perfeCIion  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  mafters  who  teach  that  fcience.  He  had 
fo  particular  a  genius  for  this  kind  of  learning,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  it  more  readily  by  meditation,  than  by  reading  au¬ 
thors  upon  it  ;  and  accordingly  fpent  lefs  time  in  fuch  books, 
than  he  did  in  thofe  of  hiftory  and  geography.  He  had  alfo 
made  morality  and  politics  his  particular  ftudy  ;  fo  that  he 
may  be  faid  to  have  drawn  his  own  charaCIer  in  his 
Homme  Heroique,”  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  com- 
pleteft  gentlemen  of  his  time.  Louis  XIII.  was  heard  to 
fay  feveral  times,  that  the  Count  de  Pagan  was  one  of  the 
I  moft  worthy,  beft  turned,  moft  adroit,  and  moft  valiant 
'  men  in  his  kingdom. 
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That  branch  of  his  family,  which  removed  from  Naples 
to  France  in  1552,  became  extindl  in  his  perfon, 

PAGI  (Anthony),  a  famous  Cordelier,  and  one  of  the 
ableft  critics  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Rogna,  a  fmall  town 
in  Provence,  1624.  He  took  the  monk’s  habit  in  the  con-* 
vent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Arles,  and  profelTed  himfelf  there 
in  1641.  After  he  had  finifhed  the  ufual  courfe  of  ftudies 
in  philofophy  and  divinity,  he  preached  fome  time,  and  was 
at  length  made  four  times  provincial  of  his  order.  Thefe 
occupations  did  not  hinder  him  from  applying  to  chrono.- 
logy  and  ecclefiaftical  hiflory,  in  which  he  excelled.  He 
•gave  the  public  a  learned  “  DilTertation  upon  the  Confular 
‘‘  Office,”  v/herein  he  pretends  to  have  difcovered  the 
rules,  according  to  which  the  Roman  emperors  took  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  conful,  at  fome  certain  times  more  than  others  [a]  : 
but  thefe  rules  appear  to  be  fufpedted.  His  moft  confider- 
able  work  is  “  A  Critique  upon  the  Annals  of  Baro- 
nius  P’  where  following  that  learned  cardinal  year  by 
year,  he  hath  rectified  an  infinite  number  of  miftakes,  both 
in  chronology,  and  in  fadts.  He  publiflied  the  firfi:  tome  of 
this  work,  containing  the  four  firft  centuries,  at  Paris,  in 
1689  ;  v/ith  a  dedication  to  the  clergy  of  France,  who  al¬ 
lowed  him  a  penfion.  The  whole  work  was  printed  after 
his  death  in  four  volumes  folio,  at  Anvers,  or  rather  at  Ge- 
jicva,  in  1705,  by  the  care  of  his  nephew  father  Francis 
Pagi,  of  the  fame  order  [b].  It  is  carried  to  the  year 
1198,  where  Baronius  ends.  Pagi  was  greatly  affifted  in  it 
•  '  by  the  Abbe  Longuerue,  who  alfo  wrote  the  eloge  of  our 
author,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Geneva  edition.  This  cri¬ 
tique  is  of  infinite  utility  ;  but  the  author,  too  fond  of 
Du  Pin,  flriking  out  fomething  new,  hath  given  a  chronology  of 
Bii>.  des  Popes  of  the  three  firfi:  centuries,  which  is  not  approved 

clef.  learned.  He  hath  alfo  prefixed  a  piece  concerning  a 

Niceton,  new  chronological  period,  which  he  calls  “  Graeco-Roman,” 
uin.i.  makes  ufe  of  it  for  adjufiing  all  the  different  epo- 

chas ;  but  this  is  not  v/ithout  its  inconveniences.  Our 
author  w'rote  fome  other  things,  but  of  no  account,  before 
his  death,  wdfich  happened  at  Aix  in  Provence,  1699.  His 
character  is  that  of  a  very  able  hifiorian  and  chronologer ;  a 

[a]  This  was  inferted  in  the  [b]  Another  edition  came  out  at 
Journal  ces  Scavans,  Nov.  the  Jith,  Geneva  in  1727,  revifed  by  Francis 
16S6,  under  the  title  of  Diflerta-  Pdgi’s  nephew,  in  which  there  is 
‘‘  tion  lur  les  confulats  des  empereurs  alfo  inferted  a  “  Dillenation  Hypa- 
Romalns.”  «  thii^ue.” 
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learned  and  candid  critic,  mlid  and  moderate  In  his  ex- 
preflions.  His  ftyle  is  fimple  and  plain,  as  beft  fuits  with 
a  chronological  narration.  He  held  a  correfpondence  with 
feveral  learned  men,  as  Stillingfleet,  Spanheim,  Cuper, 
Dodwel,  the  cardinal  Noris,  &c. 

PAGI  (Francis),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Lambefe  in  Provence,  1654.  I'he  extraordinary  in¬ 
clination  that  appeared  in  his  infancy  for  polite  learning, 
induced  his  parents  to  fend  him  to  ftudy  among  the  priells 
of  the  Oratory  at  Toulon  ;  where  he  foon  made  fo  great  a 
proficiency,  that  his  uncle,  Anthony  Pagi,  fent  for  him  to 
Aix,  where  he  then  refided.  The  converfation  of  his  uncle 
infpired  him  with  a  defire  of  confecrating  himfelf  to  God  ; 
and  accordingly  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers, 
and  made  his  profefiion.  After  having  taught  philofophy  in 
feveral  convents,  he  defired  to  return  to  his  uncle  at  Aix  ; 
and,  obtaining  leave  from  his  fuperiors  for  that  purpofe,  he 
continued  feveral  years  applying  himfelf  very  affiduoufly  to 
improve  by  his  uncle’s  inftruCtions.  By  this  means  he  be¬ 
came  capable  of  affifling  that  great  man  in  his  Critique  ' 
upon  Baronius’s  Annals  and,  after  his  death,  of  pub- 
lifliing  that  work,  which  he  had  not  entirely  hnifhed.  Fa¬ 
ther  Francis  afterwards  laid  the  plan  of  another  work,  which 
he  publifhed  under  this  title  :  “  Breviarlum  Hiftorlco-chro- 
nologico-criticum,  illuffriora  pontificum  Romanoruni 
‘‘  gefta,  conciliorum  generalium  acla,  nec  non  complura 
turn  facrorum  rituum,  turn  antiqute  ecclefije  difeiplina?, 
capita  compleffens.’’  The  author  of  this  piece  is  very 
zealous  for  the  Ultramontane  theology,  and  every  thing 
which  exalts  the  authority  of  the  pope.  A  fall  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  in  March  1712,  occalioned  great  pains,  with 
which  he  was  afflicled  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  fo 
that  he  could  not  finifli  this  work  ;  the  fourth  volume  being  Nlceron, 
publifhed  in  1727,  fix  yeas  after  his  death,  which  happened 
Jan.  21,  172I5  aged  66. 

PAGNINUS  (Sanctes),  an  Italian,  illudrious  for  his 
Ikill  in  Oriental  languages  and  biblical  learning,  was  born 
at  Lucca  in  1466,  and  afterwards  became  an  eccleliaflic  of  Blount’s 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  He  was  deeply  and  accurately 
fkilled  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Ara¬ 
bic  tongues  ;  yet  was  fuppofed  to  excel  particularly  in  the 
Hebrew.  He  applied  himfelf  to  examine  the  vulgar  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  3  and  believing  it  to  be  either  not  of 

I  3  Jerome^. 
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Vid.  Opera 
P.,  Miran- 
<iulx. 


Critique 
comment, 
lur  le 
V.  Teft. 
liv.  xi.  ch. 
20. 


Huet.  de 
chiris  inter¬ 
pret'!  bus. 


Jerome,  or  greatly  corrupted,  he  undertook  to  make  a  new 
one  from  the  prefent  Hebrew  text ;  in  which  he  meant  to 
imitate  St.  Jerome,  who  fet  about  making  a  new  tranfla- 
tion,  at  a  time  when  the  church  would  admit  no  other  but 
the  “  Septuagint.”  This  dcfign  of  Pagninus,  fo  very  loon 
after  the  rePioration  of  letters,  I'eemed  a  bold  one  ;  yet  fuch 
was  the  reputation  of  the  man,  that  it  was  approved  by 
Pope  Leo  X.  who  promifed  to  furnifh  him  with  all  necel- 
fary  expences  for  completing  the  work  :  and  befides,  we 
find  at  the  beginning  of  this  tranflation,  which  was  printed 
at  Lyons  in  1527,  two  letters  of  the  fucceeding  popes,  Ha¬ 
drian  VI.  and  Clement  VII.  which  licenfed  the  printing 
of  it.  Pagninus,  in  his  ‘‘  Letter  to  pope  Clement,”  for  the 
printing  of  this  tranflation,  openly  declares,  that  the  Vulgar 
edition,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  is  not  St.  Jerome’s;  yet  adds, 
that  he  has  kept  in  his  tranflation  as  much  of  it  as  he  could. 
It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Picus  Mirandula  to  Pagninus,  that 
he  had  fpcnt  five-and-twenty  years  upon  this  tranflation.  It 
is  the  firll  modern  tranflation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
text  ;  and  the  Jews  who  read  it  affirmed,  that  it  agreed 
entirely  with  the  Hebrew,  and  was  as  faithful  and  more 
exadl  than  the  ancient  tranflations.  The  great  fault  of  Pag¬ 
ninus  was,  that  he  adhered  too  clofely  and  fervilely  to  the 
original  text ;  and  this  fcrupulous  attachment  made  his 
tranflation,  fays  father  Simon,  “  obfeure,  barbarous,  and 
“  full  of  folecifms.  He  imagined,  that  to  make  a  faithful 
tranflation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  neceflary  to  follow 
exadlly  the  letter,  according  to  the  firidtnefs  of  grammar, 
“  This,  however,  is  quite  contrary  to  his  pretended  exadl- 
nefs,  becaufe  tv/o  languages  feldom  agree  in  their  ways 
“  of  fpeaking  ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  exprefling  the  ori- 
“  ginal  in  its  proper  purity,  he  defaces  and  robs  it  of  all  its 
ornaments.”  Father  Simon  neverthelefs  allows  the  great 
abilities  and  learning  of  Pagninus  ;  and  all  the  later  com¬ 
mentators  and  tranflators  of  the  Scriptures  have  agreed  in 
giving  him  his  juft  commendation.  Huetius,  though  he 
feems  to  think  father  Simon’s  criticifm  of  him  juft  and  well 
grounded,  yet  makes  no  fcruple  to  propofe  his  manner  as  a 
model  for  all  tranflators  of  the  facred  books  :  ‘‘  Scriptura? 
“  interpretandae  ratlonis  utile  nobis  exemplar  propofuit 
Sanctus  Pagninus.” 

He  afterwards  tranflated  the  New  Teftament”  from  the 
Greek,  as  he  had  done  the  Old”  from  the  Hebrew, 
laying  the  ‘‘  Vulgar”  all  the  while  before  him  ;  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  pope  Clement  VII,  He  was  alfo  the  author  of 

an 
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an  Hebrew  Lexicon,”  and  an  Hebrew  Grammar 
'  which  Euxtorf,  who  calls  him  “  Vir  linguarum  Orienta- J.  Ruxtorf 
!  hum  periti/Iimus,”  made  great  ufe  of  in  compiling  hjs. 
l!  He  died  in  1536,  aged  70.  Though  he  appears  to  have  He. 
I  lived  and  died  a  good  Catholic,  yet  Luther  fpoke  of  him  brak. 

!  and  his  tranflations  in  terms  of  the  higheft  applaufe. 


PALiTMON  (Q.  Rhemmius),  a  celebrated  grammarian" 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  born  of  a  (lave  at 
Vienza.  It  is  faid  he  was  lirll:  brought  up  in  the  bufmefs  of 
I  a  weaver  ;  but,  attending  his  mailer’s  fon  to  fchool,  he 
j  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  to  procure  an  infight  into  learn¬ 
ing,  and  acquired  fo  much  fkill  therein,  that  he  obtained  his 
j  freedom,  and  became  a  teacher  or  preceptor  at  Rome.  It 
!  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  a  learned  man,  fince  he  is  re- 
1  corded  as'’fuch  by  Juvenal  [a].  He  had  alfo  an  excellent 
I  memory,  a  ready  elocution,  and  a  knack  of  making  verfes 
extempore.  Thefe  qualities  were  the  caufe  that,  notwith- 
Randing  his  debauched  courfe  of  life,  which  v/as  fuch  that 
nobody  was  more  unworthy  to  have  the  preceptorfhip  of 
youth,  yet  he  held  the  firft  rank  among  thofe  of  his  profef- 
fion.  But  his  arrogance  furpalTed  his  merit ;  he  had  the 
confidence  to  allert,  that  learning  was  born  when  he  was 
born,  and  would  die  when  he  died  [bJ  ;  and  that  Virgil  had 
inferted  his  name  in  his  Eclogues”  by  a  certain  prophetic 
fpirit :  for  that  he,  Palasmon,  would  infallibly  become  one 
day  foie  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  poetry.  He  was  exceffively 
prodigal  and  lavifh,  for  the  gratification  of  his  voluptuous 
humour;  infomuch  that  neither  the  immenfe  fums  he  gained 
by  teaching,  nor  the  great  profit  he  made,  both  by  culti¬ 
vating  his  lands,  and  in  the  way  of  traffic,  proved  a  fuffi- 
cient  fund  to  fupport  his  extravagancies.  We  have  fome 
fragments  only  left  of  his  writings. 


Suetonius. 

Pliny. 

Voffius, 


[a]  Quis  gremlo  EnceladI  docllque 
Palarmonis  afFert, 

Quantum  grammaticus  meruit  labor  ? 

Sat.  7. 

[b]  To  this  fpeech  it  k,  perhaps, 
that  we  owe  the  famous  epitaph  upon 
Raphael  by  cardinal  Bembo : 


Ille  hie  eft  Raphael,  timult  quo  fof- 
pite  vine!, 

Rcrum  magna  Parens,  ct  moriente 
mori : 

happily  imitated  by  Pope  in  the  in- 
feription  upon  the  monument  of  Sir 
G.  Kneller  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 


PALAPRAT  (John),  a  French  writer,  was  born  atMoreri. 
Toloufe  in  1650,  and  afterwards  member  of  the  academy 
of  the  Jeux  Floraux  in  the  fame  town.  He  was  diftinguifh- 
'  cd  among  the  poets  for  his  talents  that  way  j  fo  that  he 
I  I  4  carried 


j 
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carried  the  prize  feveral  times  at  the  Jeux  Floraux.  He  had 
fcarcely  attained  his  25th  year,  when  he  was  created  ca- 
pitoul :  and,  in  1684,  he  was  made  chief  judge  of  the  con- 
fiftorv.  In  1686,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  his 
court  to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  but  did  not  incline  to  fettle 
at  Pvome  ;  and,  going  thence  to  Paris,  refided  there  for  the 
moft  part  of  his  life  afterwards.  At  his  firfl:  coming,  he 
wrote  eight  pieces  for  the  flage,  which,  together  with  the 
fame  number  of  difcourfes  upon  feveral  fubjedts,  were  print¬ 
ed  at  Paris  in  17 ii.  We  have  alfo  of  his  a  fmall  colledlion 

Supplement  of  poems  on  various  fubjedfs.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1721. 

de  Paris, 


1736* 


PALEARIUS  (Aonius),  an  excellent  writer  in  the 
1 6th  century,  was  borp  at  Veroli,  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  and  defeended  of  noble  and  ancient  families  by  both 
his  parents.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  languages,  in  which  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  and  then 
proceeded  to  philofophy  and  divinity.  The  defire  he  had  of 
knowledge  prompted  him  to  travel  through  the  greateft  part 
of  Italy  ;  and  he  put  himfelf  under  the  moft  famous  profef- 
fors  in  every  place  he  vifited.  His  longefl  refidence  was  at 
Rome,  where  he  continued  for  hx  years,  till  that  city  was 
taken  by  Charles  V,  when  the  diforders  committed  by  the 
troops  of  that  prince  leaving  no  hopes  of  enjoying  tran¬ 
quillity,  he  refolved  to  depart,  and  retire  to  Tufeany.  He 
had  at  this  time  a  great  inclination  to  travel  into  France, 
Germany,  and  even  as  far  as  Greece  ;  but  the  narrownefs 
of  his  fortune  would  not  admit  of  this.  On  his  arrival  in 
I'ufcany,  he  chofe  Siena  for  his  abode,  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
duced  by  the  pleafantnefs  of  the  fituation,  and  the  fprightli- 
nefs  and  fagacity  of  the  inhabitants  :  and  accordingly,  he 
fold  his  eftate  at  Veroli,  in  the  refolution  never  to  fee  any 
more  a  place  where,  though  he  was  born,  yet  he  was  not 
beloved.  He  purchafed  a  country-houfe  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Siena,  called  Ceciniana  ;  and  pleafed  himfelf  with 
the  fancy  of  its  having  formerly- belonged  to  Cecina,  one  of 
Cicero’s  clients.  Plere  he  propofed  to  retire  on  his  lelfure 
days,  and  accordingly  embelliflied  it  as  much  as  poffibie. 
At  Siena,  he  entered  likewife  into  matrimony  with  a  young 
v/oman,  of  whom  he  was  paffionately  fond  all  his  life  after. 
She  brought  him  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls. 
He  was  alfo  profeflbr  of  polite  letters,  and  had  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils. 

But  his  career  was  difturbed  by  a  quarrel  he  had  with  one 
pf  his  colleagues,  who  grew  impatient  to  fee  his  own  repu- 
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tadon  eclipfed,  by  the  fuperlor  luftre  of  Palearius.  We  are 
j  jiot  told  the  particular  point  upon  which  the  contefl  com- 
'  menced  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  our  profeiTor  was  defended 
I  by  Peter  A  retin,  who,  perhaps  more  to  revenge  his  own 
I  caufe,  or  gratify  a  detradling  humour,  than  from  any  re- 
I  fpe£f  for  Palearius,  compofed,  againft  his  envious  rival,  an 
Italian  comedy  or  farce,  which  was  aded  upon  the  ftage 
at  Venice.  And  fo  poignant  was  the  ridicule,  that  the  fub- 
iedf  of  it  thought  proper  to  quit  Siena,  and  retire  to  Lucca^ 

Hither  he  was  followed  fome  time  after,  though  with  much 
reludlance,  by  Palearius,  concerning  which  we  have  the 
[  following  account :  Anthony  Bellantes,  a  nobleman  of 
I  Siena,  being  impeached  of  feveral  raifdemeanors,  employed 
i  Palearius  to  plead  his  caufe.  Accordingly,  Palearius  made 
^  fo  excellent  a  fpeech  before  the  fenate  of  that  city  in  his 
I  defence,  that  he  was  acquitted  and  difmilTed  ;  but,  the  fame 
I  nobleman  having  fome  time  after  accufed  certain  monks  of 
robbing  his  grandmother,  employed  his  advocate  again  to 
fupport  the  charge.  The  monks  accufed,  making  oath  of 
their  innocence,  were  cleared  by  the  court ;  but  this  did 
not  fatisfy  them.  They  were  incenfed  at  the  profecution, 
and  refolved  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  defender  of 
it.  In  this  fpirit  they  flew  to  their  ufual  weapon,  the 
tongue  ;  afperfed  him  both  in  their  fermons,  and  on  all 
other  occafioiis,  as  an  impious  wretch,  unfit  to  be  harbour¬ 
ed  in  a  ChrifHan  country  [a].  Palearius,  however,  de¬ 
fended  himfelf  with  fo  much  ffrength  of  reafon  and  elo¬ 
quence,  that  the  accufations  were  dropt  [bJ.  Yet  finding 
himfelf  flill  expofed  to  vexatious  perfecutions,  he  grew 
tired,  and  chagrined  to  that  degree,  that  he  accepted  of 
an  invitation  to  teach  polite  literature  at  Lucca, 

He  had  a  handfome  gratuity,  and  was  only  to  attend  his 
fcholars  one  hour  in  tfie  twenty-four  :  yet  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  expcnces  of  fiis  family,  that  he  engaged  in  this 
employ,  which  he  declares  was  harfh,  grievous,  and  even 
I  odious  to  him.  His  wife  loyed  parade  and  firew,  and  his 
j  phildren  followed  her  example.  He  had  palled  fome  years 
at  Lucca,  before  he  obtained  the  oiler  of  feveral  immunities, 

^nd  a  handfome  ftipend  from  the  magiftrates  of  Milan.  He 


[a]  The  monks  declared  him  a  he¬ 
retic,  becaufe  he  difapproved  feveral  fu- 
perftitious  pra£tices  j  neither  did  they 
approve  of  the  book  he  had  written  on 
the  Death  of  Chrift.” 

[bJ  The  affair  was  amicably  con¬ 
cluded,  that  stli  the  copies  fhould  be 


burnt  of  his  Apology  where  he 
had  maintained,  that  thofe  German 
dodlors  who  followed  Luther  deferved 
commendation  on  certain  accounts; 
and  that  the  Inquifition  was  inftituted 
to  put  men  of  learning  to  death,. 

gladly 
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gladly  complied  with  fo  many  marks  of  their  efteem  for 
him,  and  feemed  now  to  be  fettled  there  in  peace  for  life. 
But  the  event  proved  otherwife.  Paul  V.  who  had  been  a 
Dominican  monk,  coming  to  the  pontificate  in  1566,  had 
a  mind  to  diftinguifh  his  entrance  upon  that  dignity  with 
feme  remarkable  punifhment  of  herefy,  and  for  that  purpofe 
ordered  the  caufe  of  Palearius  to  be  re-heard.  Whereupon 
this  learned  perfon,  and  indeed  very  honeft  man,  when  he 
lead:  fufpc61:ed  any  fuch  profecution,  was  arrefled  at  Adilan, 
and  carried  to  Rome ;  where  he  was  eafily  convidled  of 
havino;  faid,  ‘‘  That  the  German  dodlors  who  followed  Lu- 

W' 

ther  were  to  be  commended,  in  refpect  to  fome  points  ;  and 
that  the  court  of  the  Inquifition  was  eredled  for  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  men  of  learning  [cj/^  Accordingly  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  the  fentence  was  executed  the 
fame  year  1566.  He  was  greatly  refpecled  by  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  fcholars  of  his  time,  fuch  as,  Bembus,  Sadoletus, 
Sfondratus,  Philonardus,  cardinals  ;  Bcne4i61;us  Lampre- 
dius,  Anthony  Flaminius,  and  Andreus  Alciatus  ;  befides 
others,  whofe  names  may  be  feen  in  the  catalogue  to  the 
lafl  edition  of  his  “  Letters,”  containing  the  names  of  his 
literary  correfpondents. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  The  piece  of  the 
immortality  ,of  the  foul,  De  immortalite  animae,  libri 
tres[D],”  is  his  mafler-piece ;  fome  account  of  which, 

Oecumenici  concilii  praefides.  Cum 
“  de  confilio  Tridentino  habendo  de- 
“  liberareruf,”  He  drew  wp  this 
piece,  with  a  defign  to  get  it  prefented 
by  the  emperor’s  ambafT^dors  to  the 
council  of  Trent.  It  is  a  regular  plan 
in  defence  of  the  Proteftants,  and  was 
puMiihed  at  Leipfic  in  1606.  See 
“  Ada  Erudita.”  for  Jan.  1696,  p.  44, 
“  Foemata  thefe  are  fome  poems, 
printed  at  Paris  in  i  £176.  His  works 
came  out  under  this  title,  Aonii  Pa- 
learii  opera,  Amft.  1696,”  Svo.  In 
the  preface  is  given  a  cireumftantial 
account  of  the  author’s  life.  They 
were  reprinted,  [enae  1728,  Svo, 
There  is  alfo  a  piece  extant,  with  the 
following  title  :  Dialogo  intitulato  iP 
“  grammatico  Overo  delle  falfe  Eferci- 
“  tationi,  delle  fcuole  (da  Aonio  Pa- 
“  leario)  Perugia  1717,”  mentioned 
in  “  Eibl.  Mencheniana,”  p.  750, 
I.eip.  1717,  Svo.  He  alfo  wrote  a 
“  Difeourfe  upon  the  Pafiion  ofChrift,” 
in  Italian,  which  is  loft  j  but  the  plan 
cf  it  is  in  his  “  Orations,”  p.  90,  91. 

together: 


I’c]  Notwithftanding  the  former 
agreement,  yet  three  copies  of  his 
Apology”  were  preferved ;  one  of 
which  he  kept  himfelf,  his  adverfary 
kept  another,  and  the  third  was  in  the 
hands  of  Peter  Viftorius.  7  he  copv 
which  remained  in  the  accufer's  poTef- 
fion  was  made  ufe  of  to  convict  him. 
At  the  time  when  Palearius  wrote  this 
Apology,’'  he  feems  to  have  been  a 
good  Proteftant,  but  did  not  fay  all  he 
thought.  See  the  lift  of  his  w  orks. 

[d]  In  it  he  eftablifhes  the  doctrine 
of  the  foul’s  immortality  againft  Lucre- 
tiu':;  for  which  reafon  Daniel  Para;us 
annexed  it  to  his  edition  of  that  poet, 
at  Franefort,  1631,  Svo.  Sadolet  be- 
ftows  high  encomiums  upon  this  poem, 
in  a  letter  to  Palearius.  It  was  print¬ 
ed  by  Gryphius  in  1536,  in  i6mo; 
and  is  inferted  in  our  author’s  works. 
Thefe  are,  “  Epiftolarum,  libri  4.” 
“  Orationum,  lib.  3.”  “  .Adtioin  pon- 
tifices  Romanos  et  eorum  aiTeclas, 
ad  imperatorem  Rom.  reges  ct  prin- 
cipes  Chriftipnte  rcipublica;  ru;nmos 
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together  with  a  lift  of  his  other  works,  may  be  feen  In  the 
note. 

PALFIN  (John),  a  furgeon  of  eminence,  was  born  at 
Ghent  in  Flanders ;  and,  being  made  anatomift  and  reader 
in  furgery  in  that  city,  was  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  lec-^ 
tures,  as  well  as  practice.  He  wrote  upon  feveral  fubjedls 
with  good  learning  and  judgement  [a].  He  died  at  Ghent, 
in  an  advanced  age,  1730.  He  had  an  intimate  connedlion 
with  Davaux,  a  celebrated  furgeon  at  Paris  ;  and  Heifter, 
in  his  book  of  Surgery,”  quotes  a  treatife  upon  the  fame  Supplement 
fubje(ft,  wTitten  in  the  German  tongue,  by  Palhn. 

[a]  F!is  works  are,  “  An  Ofteolo-  Licetus’s  Treatife  of  MonPiers,  and 
“  i'  gy,  or  DeKription  of  the  Bones,”  “  a  Difl'ertation  of  the  Circulation  of 
in  Hemifh,  .tr^nllated  by  himfelf  into  “  the  Blood  in  a  Fcetus,  againft  M. 

French  j  “  An  Account  of  the  Dif-  “  Mery,  of  the  Academy  ot  Sciences 
“  fedfion  of  two  mon^lirous  Infants  “  at  Paris  j”  “  The  Anatomy  of  the 
“  joined  together,”  in  Flemilh  }  *‘  A  “  Human  Bwdy,  &c.”  in  Flemifli, 

Defcriplion  of  the  Parts  of  Genera-  tranllated  by  the  author  into  French, 

tion  in  a  Woman ;  together  with  with  additions  and  alterations. 

PALINGENIUS  (Marcellus),  a  famous  Italian  poet, 
who  flourifhed  in  the  i6th  century,  and  was  born  at  Stel- 
lada  in  Ferrara,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Po,  We  are  told  by  . 
fome,  that  his  true  name  was  Pierre  Angelo  Manzolli,  of 
which  Marcello  Palingenio”  is  the  anagram  [aJ.  He  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  Zodiacus  Vitas,”  a  poem  in  twelve 
books.  He  fpent  feveral  years  in  compofing  it,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  to  Hercules  II.  of  Efte,  duke  of  P'errara.  Some 
fay  he  was  phyfician  to  that  prince,  but  this  will  admit  of 
a  doubt ;  at  leaft  it  is  certain  he  was  not  fo  when  he  wrote 
the  dedication  to  his  Zodiack.”  This  poem  brought  him 
into  troubles  and  perfecutions.  He  fpoke  jn  it  with  great 
freedom  againft  monks  and  church  abufes  ;  and  he  was  in- 
ferted  in  the  “  Index  librorum  prohibitorum,”  for  a  Lu¬ 
theran  heretic  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  as  an  impious  author. 

It  is  thought,  he  carries  too  far  the  objections  of  libertines 
and  fcoffers  at  religion  ;  otherwife  his  work  is  interfperfed 
with  judicious  maxims,  in  which  light  it  may  be  reckoned 
a  truly  philofophical  fatire  againft  immorality  and  prejudice. 

In  the  clofe  of  the  dedication,  he  declares  himfelf  a  good 
Catholic,  fo  far  as  to  fubmit  all  his  opinions  to  the  cenfure 
of  the  church  ;  and  this  declaration  might  perhaps  have  fe- 

[a]  Perhaps  Palingenius  is  not  the  turned  Into  Greek,  according  to  the 
name  his  family,  but  that  name  cuflom  of  thofe  times* 
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cured  him  againft  the  InquifitiGn,  had  the  affair  related 
only  to  fome  particular  tenet  :  but  this  fort  of  fubmiflion 
does  not  extend  to  principles  of  impiety,  which  Palingenius 
was,  not  without  reafon,  fufpeePced  to  teach.  In  his  third 
book,  for  inftance,  he  inculcates  the  do<51:rine  of  Epicurus 
without  the  leafl;  referve.  He  publ idled  this  book  in  1536, 
and  again  at  Bafil  in  1537  feems  not  to  have, 

lived  long  after  that  date.  Gyraldus,  who  wrote  about 
J543,  relates,  that,  after  his  burial,  his  body  was  ordered 
to  be  dug  up,  in  order  to  be  burnt ;  which  execution  was 
prevented  by  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  who,  it  is  thought,  had 
received  him  at  her  court  among  the  Lutherans. 

[b]  It  was  alfo  publifhed  under  this  land  In  1731  j  and  again  with  notes  In 
title,  “  Palingenii  Marcelli  Zodiacus  1733.  imitation  of  it  was  written 
“  vitae  emendatus  et  audlu^,  Rott.  by  Barthius,  and  intituled,  Zodia- 

17225’’  a  French  tranfiation  by  M.  “  cus  vitae  Chriftianae,  tic.  Francf. 
de  la  Monncrieck,  was  printed  in  Hoi-  “  16^3,” 

PALLADIO  (Andrew),  a  celebrated  Italian  architedi 
in  the  i6th  century,  was  a  native  of  Vicenza  in  Lombardy. 
He  ivas  one  of  thofc,  who  laboured  particularly  to  reilore 
the  ancient  beauties  of  architeefure,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  revive  true  tafte  in  that  fcience.  As  foon  as  he  had 
learned  the  principles  of  that  art  from  George  Triffinus, 
2  learned  man,  who  was  a  Patrician,  or  Roman  nobleman, 
of  the  fame  town  of  Vicenza,  he  went  to  Rome  ;  where, 
applying  himfelf  with  great  diligence  to  Rudy  the  ancient 
monuments,  he  entered  into  the  fpirit  of  their  architedfs, 
and  poflefled  himfelf  with  all  their  beautiful  ideas.  This 
enabled  him  to  reftore  their  rules,  which  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  barbarous  Goths.  He  made  exaef  drawings  of  the 
principal  works  of  antiquity  which  were  to  be  met  with  at 
Rome ;  to  which  he  added  Commentaries,”  which  went 
through  feveral  impreflions,  with  the  figures.  This,  though 
a  very  ufeful  work,  yet  is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  four 
books  of  architedlure,  which  he  publiflied  in  1570.  The 
lafl:  book  treats  of  the  Roman  temples,  and  is  executed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  gives  him  the  preference  to  all  his  prede- 
cefibrs  upon  that  fubjecl;.  It  was  tranfiated  into  French  by 
Roland  Fri-att,  and  into  Englifh  by  feveral  authors.  Inigo 
Jones  wrote  fome  excellent  remarks  upon  it,  which  were 
publifhed  in  an  edition  of  Palladio  byXconi,  1742,  in  g  vols, 
folio. 

PALLADIUS,  bifliop  of  Hclenopolis  in  Bithynia,  and 
afterwards  of  Afpona,  was  by  nation  a  Galatian,  and  born 
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at  Cappadocia.  He  became  an  Anchorite  in  the  mountain 
of  Nebria  in  388,  and  was  made  a  bifbop  in  401.  This 
prelate  was  a  faft  friend  to  St.  John  Chryfoftom,  whom  he 
never  forfook  during  the  time  of  his  perfecution,  not  even 
in  his  exile.  He  wpnt  to  Rome,  fome  time  after  the  death 
of  that  faint  j  and  at  the  requeft^of  Laufus,  governor  of 
Cappadocia,  compofed  the  hiftory  of  the  Anchorites,  or 
Hermits,  and  intituled  it  “  Lauliaca,”  after  the  name  of  that 
lord,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  420,  when  it  was  written ; 
being  then  in  the  20th  year  of  his  epifcopacy,  and  53d  of 
his  age.  For  the  reft,  Palladius  was  accufed  of  being  an 
Origenift.  It  is  true,  he  was  an  enemy  to  St.  Jerome,  of 
whom  he  does  not  fpeak  very  favourably,  and  was  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  Ruflinus  ^  but  perhaps  no  good  proof 
can  be  drawn  thence  of  his  Origenifm.  He  had  been  the 
difciplc  of"  Evagrias  of  Pontus,  and  was  even  fufpedled  to 
adhere  to^thc  fentiments  of  Pelagius.  He  died  in  the  fifth 
century,  but  what  year  is  not  known.  His  “  Hiftory” 
was  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Adeurhus  at  Amfterdam,  in 
1619,  and  in  Latin  in  the  “  Bibliotheca  Patrum but 
he  feems  not  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  St. 
“  John  Chryfoftom,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Ad.  Bigot,” 
printed  in  it 80. 


PALLxAVICINI  (Ferrante),  a  confiderable  Italian 
wit,  was  defeended  from  a  branch  of  this  noble  family,  feated 
in  Placentia;  where  he  was  born  about  the  clofe  of  the  i6th 
century.  Fie  gave  ftrong  marks  of  an  elevated  genius  from 
his  infancy,  and  foon  acquired  a  mafterly  knowledge  in  the 
rudiments  of  claftical  learning.  After  which  he  was  lent  to 
complete  his  education  in  the  monaftery  of  Auguftin  friars 
at  Adilan,  wdiere  he  took  the  habit,  lived  in  great  efteem, 
improved  himfelf  in  piety  as  well  as  learning,  and  railed 
great  expectations  of  making  a  figure :  but,  being  of  an 
amorous  complexion,  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  a 
young  courtezan  of  Venice,  v/hofc  charms  proved  irrefft- 
iblc ;  and,  in  order  to  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  them 
without  reftraint,  he  obtained  leave  from  his  general  to 
make  the  tour  of  Fh'ance.  Accordingly,  he  made  a  flievv  of 
letting  out  for  that  country,  but  this  was  only  a  blind  to 
cover  his  real  defign.  Fie  nev^r  once  left  V'enice,  and  lived 
privately  there,  inchanted  in  the  arms  of  his  Venus:  and 
having  too  ready  a  talent  at  inventing  ficiions,  he  impofed 
upon  his  friends,  bv  fending  them  frequently,  in  letters, 
feigned  accounts  of  his  travels  through  France-;  informing 
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them  at  the  fame  time  of  feveral  things  tranfa^led  in  that 
court,  which  he  learned  from  the  advices  of  many  confider- 
able  perfons  with  whom  he  correfponded* 

All  this  while  the  money  flew  with  expanded  wings,  fo 
that  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  his  purfe  well  drained. 
In  this  exigence  he  naturally  had  recourfe  to  his  wits  for 
fupplies.  He  wrote  for  the  bookfellers ;  and  compofed 
feveral  pieces,  more  for  the  fake  of  lucre  than  any  fond- 
nefs  for  authorfliip.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote  a  col¬ 
lection  of  letters,  moftly  of  a  fatirical  kind,  which  he  called, 
‘‘  The  Courier  robbed  of  his  Mail/’  The  work  appear¬ 
ed  at  firfl:  in  fuch  a  call,  as  could  not  give  much  offence, 
except  to  the  Spaniards,  againft  whom  he  had  fome  grudge. 
Accordingly,  the  piece  was  licenfed  by  the  inquifitors ;  but, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  fecretary  of  the  republic  of 
Venice,  who  at  that  time  was  the  licenfer  of  books,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give  his  Imprimatur,  though 
great  intereft  was  employed  for  that  purpofe  ;  neither  would 
he  return  the  manufcript.  This  enraged  Pallavicini  fo 
much,  that,  had  not  his  rafhnefs  been  reffrained  by  his  friends, 
he  would  have  purfued  the  affair  to  his  own  ruin. 

At  length  he  got  an  opportunity  of  travelling  into  Ger¬ 
many  with  duke  Amalfi  in  the  chara6ter  of  his  chaplain. 
This  trip,  as  might  be  expe6led,  had  no  falutary  effedl 
either  upon  his  wit  or  his  morals.  On  the  contrary,  find¬ 
ing  himfelf,  from  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  more  at 
liberty,  he  indulged  his  genius  and  paflions  with  greater 
freedom  ;  and,  after  a  refidence  there  of  fixteen  months  with 
the  duke,  he  returned  to  Venice,  with  a  face  marked  all 
over  with  blotches  like  the  Evil,  and  a  fpirit  refolved  to 
facrifice  to  his  refentment  at  the  rifle  of  his  life.  He  was 
determined  to  have  his  full  meafure  of  revenge  againft  the 
fecretary  of  the  republic,  for  keeping  his  manufcript  juft 
mentioned ;  and  with  him  he  joined  the  family  of  the  Bar- 
berini.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  his  nephews,  becaufe  they 
endeavoured,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Jefuits,  to  get  all  his 
manuferipts  forbid  the  prefs.  In  this  rancorous  fpirit  he 
caft  his  ‘‘  Courier”  into  a  new  model,  and  enlarged  it  with 
many  letters  and  difeourfes.  Thus  new  fabricated,  he 
offered  it  to  a  bookfeller,  who  undertook  to  get  it  printed  ; 
but  our  author  was  betrayed  by  a  pretended  friend,  who  was 
a  fpy,  and  informed  againft  him  to  the  archbifliop  of  Vitelli, 
then  the  Pope’s  nuncio  at  Venice,  juft  as  the  work  was 
finifhed  at  the  prefs :  at  the  fame  time,  this  treacherous 
friend  bought  the  whole  impreilion  j  and,  upon  the  nuncio’s 
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complaints,  Pallavicini  was  imprifoned.  In  this  condition 
he  found  a  friend  in  one  of  his  miftreffes,  who,  feeing  him 
abandoned  by  moft  of  his  patrons,  not  only  fupported  him^ 
but  found  means  to  convey  letters  to  him,  by  which  the  gave 
him  fuch  informations  as  enabled  him  to  make  a  proper  de¬ 
fence,  and  recover  His  liberty. 

But  a  war  having  broke  out  in  the  mean  time  between  the 
Barberini  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  our  author,  to  revenge 
himfelf  upon  the  fuppofed  inftruments  of  his  imprifonment^ 
wrote  a  piece,  intituled,  The  tinkling  Inftrument  to  call 
‘‘  together  the  Barberini  Bees  and  dedicated  it  in  terms 
of  the  higheft  contempt  to  the  nuncio  Vitelli.  The  nuncio, 
finding  in  the  prefent  turn  of  the  times,  that  little  notice 
was  taken  of  his  complaints  on  the  occafion,  procured,  by 
a  confiderable  bribe,  one  Charles  Morfu,  a  Frenchman  of 
a  vile  charadler,  who  pretended  to  pafs  for  a  gentleman,  to 
enfnare  Pallavicini :  to  which  end,  the  traitor  ufed  his  utmolt 
endeavours  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  his  friendfnip,  and  at 
length  exhorted  him  to  go  wdth  him  to  France.  He  de¬ 
clared,  that  his  fortune  would  be  made  by  the  extraordinary 
encouragement  which  was  given  to  men  of  letters  by  car?- 
dinal  Richelieu ;  and,  to  colour  the  deceit,  he  produced 
feigned  letters  from  the  cardinal,  inviting  our  author  to 
France,  and  expreffing  a  defire  he  had  to  eftablifh  in  Paris 
an  Academy  for  the  Italian  tongue,  under  the  direction  of 
Pallavicini.  Pallavicini  accepted  the  propofal ;  and  now, 
fafeinated  by  the  profpe6t  of  gain,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led 
like  an  ox  to  the  daughter,  whitherfoever  Morfu  thought 
proper.  He  left  Venice  much  againft  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  and  went  firll  to  Bergamo  5  where  he  fpent  a  few 
days  with  fome  of  his  relations,  by  v/ay  of  giving  fome  en¬ 
tertainment  to  Morfu.  Then  they  fet  out  for  Geneva,  to 
the  great  fatisfacllon  of  our  author,  who  propofed  to  get 
fome  of  his  works  printed  there,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  in  Italy  [c].  But  this  guide,  inftead  of  conduct¬ 
ing  him  to  Paris,  took  the  road  to  Avignon  ;  where,  crof- 
fing  the  bridge  of  Horaces,  in  the  county  of  Venaiflin,  they 
were  feized  by  a  gang  of  fbirri,  or  fhcrifFs  officers,  on  pre¬ 
tence  of  carrying  contraband  goods,  and  confined.  Morfu 


[c]  The  titles  of  thefe  were,  La 
“  Bacataj”  La  lettere  delle  Beftie;’* 
Ragionementi  de  Beati  j”  La 
JBifpofta  »<^niibacanata  del  Pa- 
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of  love-letters,  and  other  compo- 
Ijtions  j  but  they  all  perilhed^  with 
their  author  at  Avignon. 
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was  foon  difcharged,  and  liberally  rewarded  [d]  ;  butPallavi^ 
cini,  being  carried  to  Avignon,  was  thrown  into  prifon  there  : 
and,  notwithftanding  on  his  examination  concerning  fome 
papers  found  upon  him,  he  made  a  very  artful  defence,  yet 
all  was  to  no  purpofe.  The  fentcnce  was  already  brou'ght 
from  Rome,  and  he  was  to  undergo  a  trial  only  for  form’s’ 
fake.  To  this  end,  being  put  into  a  dark  dungeon,'  he 
made  another  effort  to  efcape.  He  curried  favour  fo  well 
with  his  keeper,  as  to  procure  wax  candles  to  be  allowed 
him,  under  pretence  of  amufing  himfelf  with  reading  ;  and 
when  he  had  got  a  num-ber  of  thefe  tapers,  he  fet  fire  one 
night  to  the  prifon  door,  in  hopes  of  getting  off  by  that 
means  ;  but  the  flratagem  not  fucceeding,  he  was  confined 
much  'clofer,  and  treated  with  great  inhumanity.  After  a 
year’s  fuffering,  he  was  brought  out  to  his  trial,  in  which 
he  made  an  excellent  defence,  and  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  being  acquitted.  He  had  even  begun  a  whimfical 
piece  on  the  fubjedf  of  melancholy  ;  but  he^was  fehtenced  to 
die,  and  accordingly  loft  his  head  on  a  feaifold  in  the  flower 
of  his  age. 

'  He  w'as  of  a  mixed  charadfer;  On  the  one  hand,  of  fo  heed- 
lefs  and  profufe  a  difpofition,  that,  had  he  poffeffed  an  im- 
menfe  eftate,  he  would  have  fpent  it  all.  He  was  never 
engaged  in  a  virtuous  paffion,  being  inflamed  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  degree  with  the  love  of  the  meaneft  proftitutes.  On 
the  other  fide,  no  one  could  be  more  fincere  and  faithful  in 
his  friendfhips ;  no  man  was  ever  a  greater  prey  to  trea¬ 
chery ;  infomuch,  that  when  upon  his  releafe  out  of  prifon 
in  Venice,  he  was  told  that  a  wretch  had  betrayed  him,  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  it,  faying,  “  How 
can  this  be,  fince  he  declared  himfelf  my  friend,  and  I 
made  him  privy  to  all  my  concerns  !”  It  was  his  cuftem, 
while  he  wore  a  religious  habit,  to  ftudy  or  write  two  or 
three  hours  in  bed  every  morning.  The  reft  of  the  day  he 
fpent  either  in  the  company  of  idle  perfons,  or  elfe  with  the 
ladies  :  but,  after  he  had  entirely  left  the  monaftic  life, 
upon  pretence  of  iecuring  himfelf  from  the  fnares  of  his 
enemies,  he  lived  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  He  was  a 
fine  genius,  and  had  a  great  facility  in  writing  3.  and,  till 

[d]  We  are  told  that  Morfu  was  lavicini’s  friends.  He  had  enjoyed 
the  fon  of  a  Paris  bookfeller,  called  with  impunity  thc  rewards  of  his  vil- 
de  Brefche,  and  that  he  was  killed  lany.  fvioieri, 
there  fcveral  years  after  hy  one  of  Pal- 
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corrupted  by  the  commerce  of  mean  lewd  women,  he  v/rote 
pieces  worthy  of  immortality.  Though  he  did  not  fpend 
much  time  and  pains  in  compofing,  or  revifing  what  he  had 
compofed,  frequently  fending  to  the  prefs  the  firfl:  exertions 
of  his  genius,  yet  nature  had  given  him  fo  noble  a  vein  of 
eloquence,  which  he  had  greatly  improved  by  perufing  the 
beft  authors,  that  his  firft  thoughts  were  equal  to  the  mod: 
laboured  compofitions  [e].  Notwithflanding  his  great  re¬ 
putation,  he  ufed  to  fpeak  modeftly  of  himfelf  5  but  his 
works  are  tindlured  too  ftrongly  with  envy,  malice,  and 
gall.  He  made  but  a  mean  figure  in  converfation ;  and, 
when  with  perfons  of  worth  and  difi:in6lion,  would  often, 
retire  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  feem  quite  wrapt  up  in 
thought :  never  exerting  his  wit  and  humour,  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Germany,  but  v^hen  in  the  company  of  fome  mean 


[e]  The  titles  of  his  works  are  as 
follow  :  “  La  Talieleaj**  “  La  Sulan- 
naj”  II  Giufeppe;”  “  II  San- 
“  fone;”  “  L’Ambafeiatore  Lividia- 
to,”  under  the  name  of  “  Alcinioj” 
“  Lupa  j”  La  Fudicilia  Scherita 
“  La  Rhetorica  della  puttanep'  “  II 
“  Corriere  Scaligiato  5”  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  it}  “  La  Baccinjta  par 
le  Ani  Barberici }”  “  II  Dialogo 
traduo  foldati  del  Duca  di  Farma  }” 
**  La  difgracia  del  Conte  d'Olivarez.” 
**  La  Rete  di  Vulcano}”  “  L’Ani- 
“  maj”  “  Vigilia  1  an  i  u  p’  and  a 
letter  written  in  his  laft  imprilbnmenr. 
The  whole  printed  in  two  volumes, 
together  with  a  piece  inferibed  to  him, 
and  intituled,  **  Divortio  celefte}”  a 
French  tranflation  of  which  w'as 
printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1696,  being 
a  mod  entertaining  piece.  “  Jefus 
“  Chrift,”  fays  he,  “  obferving,  that 
“  the  church  of  Rome,  his  fpoufe, 
was  become  a  profthute  to  the  Lifts 
of  many  Roman  pontiffs,  and  par- 
ticularly  to  Urban  VHI.  refolves  to 
cohabit  no  longer  with  an  adulterefs, 
**  but  to  divorce  himfelf  from  her. 
“  How'ever,  in  order  to  proceed  with 
“  circumfpe£lion,  and  for  an  example 
“  to  others,  he  refolves  firft  to  caufe 
“  an  exa£l  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
“  conduft  of  the  fpoufe  in  quellion, 
and  commiflions  St.  Peter  to  defeend 
“  upon  earth  for  the  purpofe.  Ac- 
cordingly,  Peter  vifits  Lucca,  Par- 
ma,  Venice,  and,  iafllvj  the  eccle- 
fiaftiral  ftate,  and  the  city  of 
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Rome  i  whence,  having  been  an 
eye-witnefs  to  the  abufes,  and  heard 
“  of  the  diftblutenefs  of  the  church,  he 
“  returns  to  ,^eaven }  and  there,  the 
“  complaints  of  Chrift  being  fully 
“  proved,  the  divorce  is  folemnly  pro- 
‘‘  nounced.  From  this  reparation  of 
“  Chrift:  from  his  fpoufe,  it  follows, 
“  that  no  more  lawful  fons  are  born  5 
“  that  is,  men,  fincerely  good  and 
holy :  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  the 
“  commerce  in  which  fhe  had  been 
“  engaged  with  adulterers,  there 
‘‘  fprung  a  race  of  Chriftian  baftards  j 
“  that  is,  hypocrites,  among  whom 
“  are  included  the  Jefuits  and  others, 
who,  under  a  fpecious  appearance  of 
“  fanftity,  are  the  moft:  wicked  and 
“  perverfe  generation  upon  earth,  Im- 
‘‘  mediately  upon  the  publication  of 
“  this  divorce,  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
others,  go  and  effer  their  refpeiflve 
“  churches  to  Chrift  as  a  fpoufe  for 
“  him  :  hut  Chrift,  confidering  the 
“  injuries  he  had  received  from  his 
“  Romifti  fpoufe,  refolves  to  lead  a 
“  life  of  celibacy,  rather  than  marry 
“  among  perfidious  mortals.”  The 
whole  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the 
firft  treats  of  the  diflolute  praftices  of 
the  adulterefs  ;  the  fecond,  of  the 
baftards  of  the  church  of  Rome  }  and 
the  third,  of  the  afifemblies  of  the  other 
churches  at  the  nuptials  of  Chrift  : 
but  the  firft  book  is  only  publifhed. 
Mr,  Monnoye  denies  Pallavicini  to  be 
the  author  of  this  piece,  in  notes  in 
Opufcula  Colometii,” 
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women.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  vice  or  virtue  was  moft  predominant  in  his  chara61:er. 
His  death  gave  birth  to  a  dialogue,  intituled,  “  Anima 
erranti  di  Ferrante  Pallavicini,  or  the  wandering  Ghoft 
of  Pallavicini.”  Befides  his  life  at  the  head  of  his  works 
in  two  volumes,  there  is  another  prefixed  to  the  ‘‘  Divortio 
celefte,”  at  Amfterdam  in  1696. 

PALLAVICINI  (Sforza),  an  eminent  cardinal,  was 
the  fon  of  the  marquis  Alexander  Pallavicini  and  Frances 
Sforza,  and  born  at  Rome  in  1607.  Although  the  eldefi: 
fon  of  his  family,  yet  he  chofe  the  ecclefiaftical  life;  and 
his  conduil  was  fo  exemplarily  regular,  that  he  was  early 
appointed  one  of  thofe  prelates  who  affift  in  the  aflemblies 
called  congregations  at  Rome :  thefe  were,  that  “  del  buon 
governo,”  of  good  government ;  and  that  “  del  immunita 
ecclefiafiica,”  of  the  immunities  of  the  church.  He  was 
alfo  received  into  the  famous  academy  of  humourifts, 
among  whom  he  often  fat  in  quality  of  prefident.  He  was 
likewife  governor  of  Jefi,  and  afterwards  of  Orvietto  and 
Camerino,  under  Pope  Urban  VIIL  But  all  thefe  advan¬ 
tages  did  not  hinder  him  from  renouncing  the  world,  and 
entering  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  where  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  1638.  As  foon  as  he  had  completed  his  novi¬ 
ciate,  he  taught  philofophy,  and  then  theology.  At  length 
Innocent  X.  nominated  him  to  examine  into  divers  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  pontificate,  and  Alexander  VII.  created 
him  a  cardinal  in  1657.  This  pontiff  was  an  old  friend  of 
Pallavicini,  who  had  been  ferviceable  to  him,  when  he  came 
to  Rome  with  the  name  of  Fabio  Chigi.  Pallavicini  had 
even  contributed  to  advance  his  temporal  fortune,  and  had 
received  him  into  the  academy  of  the  humourifts  ;  in  gra¬ 
titude  for  which  Chigi  addreffed  to  him  fome  verfes,  printed 
in  his  book,  intituled,  Philomathi  Mufae  juveniles.” 
When  Pallavicini  obtained  a  place  in  the  facred  college,  he 
was  alfo  appointed  at  the  fame  time  examiner  of  the  bilhops  ; 
and  he  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Holy  Office,  i.  e.  the  Inquifition,  and  of  that  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  &c.  His  promotion  to  the  cardinalate  wrought  no 
change  in  his  manner  of  life,  in  which  he  obferved  a  ftritft 
regularity  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened, 
1667,  in  his  60th  year. 

He  compofed  a  “  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  in 
oppofition  to  that  by  father  Paul.  The  hiftory  is  well  written 
in  Italian,  and  he  has  made  good  remarks  upon  it.  His 
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great  fault  Is,  that  he  expatiates  too  much  upon  the  contro- 
verfy  ;  which,  however,  Teems  necefTary  to  the  defign  he  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelfj  of  defacing  the  bad  impreffions  which  he  Moreri. 
thought  might  be  made  by  Paul’s  hiftory  [a],  L’Avocau 

[a]  We  have  alfo  fome  other  pieces  of  his  compofing;  as,  Trattato  della 

Stile”  “  Del  Bene  j”  “  Vindicatione  Soc.  Jef.  Sec,” 

PALSGRAVE  (John).  This  learned  and  ancient  Biographla 
writer  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  Hramaticai 
VIII.  He  received  his  grammatical  learning  at  London,  where 
he  was  born.  He  ftudied  logic  and  philofophy  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  at  which  univerfity  he  refided  till  he  had  attained 
the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  after  which  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  ftiidy  of  philofo- 
phical  aiKp other  learning,  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts, 
and  acquired  fuch  excellence  in  the  French  tongue,  that,  iri 
I514,  when  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  negociated  between 
Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  and  the  princefs  Mary,  iiller 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Mr.  Palfgrave  was 
chofen  to  be  her  tutor  in  that  language.  But  Louis  XII. 
dying  almoft  immediately  after  his  marriage,  Palfgrave  at¬ 
tended  his  fair  pupil  back  to  England,  where  he  taught  the 
French  language  to  many  of  the  young  nobility,  obtained 
good  church  preferment,  and  was  appointed  by  the  king 
one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1531,  he  fettled  at 
Oxford  for  Tome  time,  and  the  next  year  was  incorporated 
mafter  of  arts  in  that  univerfity,  as  he  had  before  been  ia 
that  of  Paris,  and  a  few  days  after  was  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  batchelor  of  divinity.  At  this  time  he  was  highly 
efteemed  for  his  learning  ;  and,  v/hat  is  very  remarkable, 
though  an  Englifhman,  he  was  the  firft  author  who  reduced 
the  French  tongue  under  grammatical  rules,  or  that  had 
attempted  to  fix  it  to  any  kind  of  ftandard.  This  he  under¬ 
took,  and  executed  with  great  ingenuity  and  fuccefs,  in  a 
large  work  which  he  publilbed  in  that  language  at  London^ 
intituledj  L’Eclaircillement  de  la  Language  f  rancois,” 
containing  three  books,  in  a  thick  folio,  1530,  to  which  he 
has  prefixed  a  large  introdudlion  in  Engliih  5  fo  that  the 
F'rench  nation  feems  to  ftand  indebted  to  our  country  cri- 

J 

ginally  for  that  univerfality  which  their  language  at  prefent 
pofi'eftes,  and  on  which  they  fo  greatly  pride  themfelves.  He 
tranflated  into  tlie  Engliih  a  Latin  comedy  called  Aco- 
laftus,”  written  by  one  Will.  Fullonius  (an  author  then 
livimj  at  Hagen  in  Holland). 
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When  Mr.  Palfgrave  was  born,  or  to  what  age  he  lived, 
are  particulars  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  ;  yet, 
from  the  concurrence  of  various  fa61s,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
him  to  have  been  much  lefs  than  fixty  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  publilhing  the  above-mentioned  tranflation, 
which  was  in  the  year  1540. 


PAMELIUS  (James),  a  learned  Fleming,  was  the  Ton 
of  Adolphus,  counfellor  of  ftate  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,. 
and  born  at  Bruges  in  1536.  He  was  educated  at  Louvain 
and  Paris,  and  became  afterwards  a  learned  divine  and  a 
Blount’s  good  critic.  Obtaining  a  canonry  in  the  church  of  Bruges, 
Cenfura  colle(fted  a  library,  and  formed  a  defign  of  giving  good 

ut  orum.  fathers  :  but  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to 

retire  to  St.  Omer,  of  which  place  the  bifhop  made  him 
archdeacon.  Some  time  after,  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain 
named  him  to  the  provoftfhip  of  St.  Saviour  at  Utrecht,  and 
after  that  to  the  bifliopric  of  St.  Omer :  but,  as  he  went  to 
Bruffels  to  take  pofleffion  of  it,  he  died  at  Mons  in  Hainault. 
His  death  happened  in  1587.  He  was  the  author  of  fome 
works,  but  is  chiefly  known  for  his  critical  labours  upon 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian of  both  which  writers  he 
Bilioth.  publifhed  editions,  and  prefixed  lives.  ‘‘  The  commen- 
<ies  Auteurs  taries  of  this  author  upon  Tertullian,”  fays  Dupin,  “  are 
Teuu^ian”' both  learned  and  ufeful  ;  but  he  digrefles  too  much  from 
his  fubjeef,  and  brings  in  things  of  no  ufe  to  the  under- 
{landing  of  his  author  and  he  pafles  much  the  fame 
Ibid.  Cy-  judgement  of  his  labours  upon  Cyprian.  All  the  later 
prian,  editors  of  thefe  two  fathers  have  fpoken  well  of  Pamelius, 
and  have  tranferibed  his  befl  notes  into  their  editions. 


PANARD  (Charles-Francis),  a  French  poet,  born 
at  Couville  near  Chartres  in  1691  ;  where  he  remained  a 
long  time  in  obfeurity,  upon  fome  fmall  employment.  At 
length,  the  comedian  Le  Grand,  having  feen  fome  of  his 
pieces,  went  to  find  him  out,  and  encouraged  him  ;  and 
Marmontel  called  him  the  Fontaine  of  the  place.  Panard 
had  many  qualities  of  Fontaine;  the  fame  difintereflednefs, 
probity,  fweetnefs  and  fimplicity  of  manners.  He  knew, 
as  well  as  any  man,  how  to  Iharpen  the  point  of  an  epi-i 
gram ;  yet  always  levelled  it  at  the  vice,  not  the  perfon. 
He  had  a  philofophic  temper,  and  lived  contented  with  a 
little.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1765  :  his  works,  under  the  title 
f)f  Theatre  &  Oeuvres  diverfes,”  had  been  printed,  1763* 

in 
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jii  4  vols.  i2mo.  They  confift  of  Comedies,  Comic 
Operas,  Songs,  and  all  the  various  kinds  of  fmallcr 
Poetrv. 


PANCIROLLUS  (Guy),  the  fon  of  Albert  Pan- 
cirollus,  a  famous  lawyer  in  his  time,  and  defeended  from 
an  illuftrious  family  at  Reggio,  was  born  there  in  1523.  He 
learned  Latin  and  Greek  under  Sebaftian  Carrado  and  Baf- 
fiano  Lando,  and  made  fo  fpeedy  a  proficiency  in  them,  that 
his  father  thought  him  fit  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  four¬ 
teen.  He  taught  him  the  firfi:  elements  of  that  faculty 
himfelf ;  and  Guy  ftudied  them  inceflantly  under  his  father 
for  three  years,  but  without  negledfing  the  belles  lettres. 
He  was  afterwards  fent  into  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  his 
law-ftudies  under  the  profefibrs  of  that  country.  He  went 
firfi:  to  Ferrara  ;  and,  having  there  heard  the  lectures  of 
Pafcalo  and  Hyppolitus  Riminaldi,  pafied  thence  to  Pavia, 
where  he  had  for  his  mafter  the  famous  Andrew  Aleifi, 
Afterwards  he  was  under  Marianus  Cocinus  at  Boiogna,j 
and  Marcus  Mantua  and  Julius  Oradini  at  Padua.  Here 
he  finifiied  his  courfe,  having  fpent  feven  years  in  it;  during 
which  he  had  difiinguifhed  himfelf  in  public  difputations  on 
feveral  occafions  :  and  the  fame  of  his  abilities  having  drawn 
the  attention  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  he  was  nominated 
by  them  in  15475  while  only  a  fiudent,  fecond  profefibr  of 
the  inftitutes  in  the  univerfity  of  Padua.  This  nomination 
obliged  him  to  take  a  doctor’s  degree,  which  he  received 
from  the  hands  of  Marcus  Mantua.  After  he  had  filled  this 
chair  for  feven  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  firfi:  of 
the  Inftitutes  in  15545  but  did  not  fit  long  in  this  :  for 
Matthew  Gibraldi,  fccond  profefibr  of  the  Roman  law, 
dying  in  15565  Pancirollus  fucceeded  him,  and  held  this  poll 
for  fifteen  years.  At  length  he  grew  out  of  humour  with 
the  univerfity,  on  account  of  fome  difrefpebts  which  he 
thought  were  fhewn  to  him ;  and  refolved  to  leave  it  upon 
the  firfi  occafion  that  offered.  Such  a  one  happened  in 
1571,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Aimon  Craveta,  firfi  pro- 
fefibr  of  the  Roman  law  at  Turin,  Emanuel  Philibert  duke 
of  Savoy  offered  him  that  place,  with  a  falary  of  a  thoufand 
pieces  of  gold,  which  Pancirollus  gladly  accepted  :  nor  had 
he  any  reafon  to  repent  of  this  change;  for  the  prince 
fhewed  him  all  imaginable  refpebf,  as  did  alfo  his  fon 
Charles  Emanuel,  who  augmented  his  appointments  with  a 
hundred  pieces.  The  republic  of  Venice  foon  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  lofs  fufiained  by  his  departure,  and  were  de- 
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firous  to  repair  their  fault,  by  naming  him  to  the  place  of 
Cefalo,  who  died  in  1580  :  but  Pancirollus  found  himfclf  too 
well  feated  at  Turin,  to  give  way  to  their  application. 

However,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  at  lad  :  for  the  air 
of  Piemont  proved  fo  noxious  to  him,  that  he  loft  one  eye 
almoft  entirely,  and  was  in  danger  of  lofing  the  other.  The 
dread  of  fuch  a  difafter  induced  him  to  hearken  to  propofals, 
that  were  made  afrefti  to  him  in  1582;  and  a  falary  of  a 
thoufand  ducats  being  offered  to  him,  with  the  chair  he  had 
fo  much  wiftied  for,  engaged  him  to  return  to  a  town  he  had 
quitted  only  out  of  chagrin.  The  duke  of  Savoy  did  his 
litrnoft  to  keep  him,  and  for  that  purpofe  offered  him  a  pen- 
fjon  of  fourteen  hundred  pieces  of  gold  ;  but  the  fear  of 
growing  blind  carried  it  againft  all  other  confiderations. 
However,  the  city  of  Turin,  willing  to  give  him  fome 
marks  of  their  efteem,  at  his.  departure,  prefented  him  with 
his  freedom,  accompanied  with  fome  pieces  of  filvcr  plate. 
He  returned  then  to  Padua,  where  he  profeffed  the  law  a 
fecond  time,  till  the  year  1599  ;  when  he  died,  aged  76, 
having  had  his  ftipend  augmented  to  the  fum  of  twelve 
hundred  ducats.  He  was  interred /at  St.  Juftin  in  Padua, 
after  funeral  fervice  had  been  performed  for  him  in  the 
church  of  St.  Anthony;  where  Francis  Vidua  of  that  uni- 
verfity  pronounced  his  funeral  oration.  His  works  are  in¬ 
serted  below  [aJ. 

[a]  The  titles  cf  the  principal  are;  “  libellus  “  Thefaurus  varlarum 
“  Notliia  digaitatum  turn  orientis  le£lionum  utriufque  juris  in  tres 
“  turn  occidentis,  ultra  Arcadii  Ho-  “  libros  diftributus,  utriufque  im- 
f‘  noriiqiie  tenipora,  e:  in  eum  Guidl  peril,  Confilia  De  Claris  legum 

“  Pancirolli  Commentarium “  De  “  interpretibus “  De  origine  Sc 
“  magifiratibus  municipalibus  &  cor-  “  auftoritate  Jurifconfultorum “  De 
poribus  artificum  libellus De  “  Numifmatis  Antiquis De  Juris 
rebus  bellicis  “  De  quatucrdecim  “  Antiquirate  ;  See."  “  Adolefcenti® 
regionibus  urbis  Romce  earumque  “  Chriftianae  dicati  ex  Italico  B.  Guil, 
edificiis,  tarn  publicis  quam  privatis  “  Baldefano  Laiine  fai^li,” 

PANTAENUS,  a  Stoic  philofopber  born  in  Sicily,  taught 
that  philofophy  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  from  A.  D.  180, 
in  the  famous  fchool  of  Alexandria  ;  where  from  the  time  of 
St.  Mark,  founder  of  that  church,  there  had  always  been 
fome  divine,  who  explained  the  hoi 7  Scriptures.  The 
Ethiopians  having  requefted  Demetrius,  billicp  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  to  fend  a  proper  perfon  to  inftrudf  them  in  the  Chriftian 
religion,  he  fent  Pantaenus  ;  who  gladly  undertook  the  mif- 
fion,  and  acquitted  himfelf  very  worthily  in  it.  It  is  faid, 
that  he  iound  the  Ethiopians  already  tindlured  with  the  veri¬ 
ties 
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ties  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  had  been  declared  to  them 
by  St.  Bartholomew ;  and  that  he  faw  the  gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew  in  Hebrew,  which  had  been  left  there  by  that 
apoftle  [a].  Pantsenus,  upon  his  return  to  Alexandria, 
continued  to  explain  the  facred  books  under  the  reign  of 
Severus  and  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  did  more  fervice  to 
the  church  by  his  difcourfes  than  by  his  writings.  How¬ 
ever,  he  compofed  fome  Commentaries”  upon^he  Bible, 
which  are  loft.  He  firft  ftarted  the  remark,  which  has  been 
followed  by  all  the  interpreters  of  the  prophefies  fince. 

That  they  are  often  expreffed  in  indefinite  terms,  and 
“  that  the  prefent  tenfe  is  frequently  ufed  both  for  the 
‘‘  preterite  and  future  tenfes.”  It  is  Theodoret  who  relates 
this.  We  may  form  a  judgement  of  the  manner  in  which 
Pantaenus  explained  the  Scriptures,  by  that  which  Clemens 
Alexandryius,  Origen,  and  all  thofe  have  obferved,  who 
were  trained  up  in  the  fchool  of  Alexandria.  Their  com¬ 
mentaries  abound  with  allegories  :  they  frequently  leave  the 
literal  fenfe,  and  find  almoft  every  where  fome  myftery  or 
other  5  in  the  explaining  of  which,  they  ufually  ihew  more 
erudition  than  judgement. 

[a]  St,  Jerome  fays,  that  Pantaenus  ftory  Is  not  generally  credited,  fince  no 
brought  it  aw'ay  with  him,  and  that  good  reafon  can  be  given,  why  St.  Bar¬ 
it  was  fiill  to  be  feen  in  his  time  in  tholomew  fiiould  leave  a  Hebrew  book 
the  Alexandrian  library :  but  this  with  the  Ethiopeans. 


PANVINIUS.  See  ONUPHRIUS, 

PAPIAS,  bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia  in  Euf. 

Afia  Minor,  near  to  Laodicea,  was  the  difciple  of  St.  John  I^u-Pin 
the  Evangeiift,  or  of  another  of  that  name :  but  Irenaeus 
fays  pofitively,  that  he  v/as  the  difciple  of  St.  John  the  des  Auteurs 
Evangeiift  ;  for  Polycarpus  was  his  difciple,  and  he  fays,  Ecclefuft. 
Papias  was  Polycarpus*s  companion.  Papias  wrote  five 
books,  intituled,  The  Expofitions  of  the  Difcourfes  of 
“  the  Lord  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Trithe- 
mius.  But  now  there  are  only  fome  fragments  of  them  left 
in  ancient  and  modern  authors.  He  made  way  for  the 
opinion  feveral  of  the  Ancients  held  touching  the  temporal 
reign  of  Chrift,  who  they  fuppofed  would  come  upon  earth 
a  thoufand  years  before  the  day  of  judgement,  to  gather 
together  the  Eledl,  after  the  Refurre6bion,  into  the  city  of 
VoL.  X,  K  4  Jerufalem, 
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Jerufalem,  and  let  them  there  enjoy  all  imaginable  pleafure 
for  thofe  thoufand  years.  Irenaeus,  who  w^as  of  the  lame 
judgement,  relates  a  fragment  he  took  out  ofPapias’s  P'ourth 
Book,  where  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  opinion  froni  a 
paflage  in  Ifaiah  ;  and  Eufebius,  after  having  quoted  a  paf-r 
lage  taken  outof  Papias’s  Preface,  adds,  That  that  author 
‘‘  relates  divers  things  which  he  pretended  he  had  by  un- 
written  tradition ;  fuch  as  were  the  lafi:  inftrudlions  of 
our  Lord  Chrift,  which  are  not  fet  down  by  the  Evan- 
‘‘  gelills,  and  fome  other  fabulous  hiftories,  amongfl;  which 
“  number,  his  opinion  ought  to  be  placed  touching  the 
perfonal  reign  of  Ghrift  upon  earth  after  the  Refurrec- 
tion.  The  occafion  of  his  falling  into  that  error,’’  fays, 
Eufebius  again,  ‘‘  was  his  mifunderftanding  of  the  difeourfes, 
‘‘  and  infl:ru61:ions  of  the  Apoftles,  as  not  thinking  that 
‘‘  thofe  fort  of  exprellions  ought  to  bear  a  myftical  fenfe  j 
‘‘  and  that  the  Apoflles  had  them  only  for  illuhrations,  for 
‘‘  he  was  a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  as  his  books  manifeff, 
‘‘  which  yet  was  the  occafion  that  feveral  of  the  Ancients, 
“  and  among  the  reft,  Irenaeus,  maintained  this  opinion 
by  the  authority  of  Papias.” 

PAPIN  (Isaac),  fome  time  a  minifter  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  afterwards  reconciled  to  that  of  Rome,  was 
the  author  of  fome  pieces  which  made  a  great  noife  in  the 
1 7th  century,  and  publiflied  an  account  of  his  own  life;  in 
which  he  tells  us,  he  was  born  at  Blois  in  1657,  and  defeended 
from  a  family  of  the  Reformed  religion.  He  paft'ed  through 
his  ftudies  in  divinity  at  Geneva.  That  univerfity  was  then 
divided  into  tv/o  parties  upon  the  fubjedl  of  Grace,  called 
‘‘  Particularifts”  and  “  Univerfalifts,”  of  which  the  former 
were  the  moft:  numerous  and  the  moft  powerful.  The  Uni- 
verfalifts  defired  nothing  more  than  a  toleration  ;  and  M. 
Claude  wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Turretin,  the  chief  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  party,  exhorting  him  earneftly  to  grant  that  fa¬ 
vour.  But  Turretin  gave  little  heed  to  it,  and  M.  de  Ma- 
ratiz,  profelTor  at  Groning,  who  had  difputed  the  point 
warmly  againft  Mr.  Daille,  oppofed  it  zealoufly ;  and  fup- 
ported  his  opinion  by  the  authority  of  thofe  fynods  who  had 
determined  for  intolerancy.  There  happened  alfo  another 
difpute  upon  the  fame  fubje6f,  which  occafioned  Papin  to 
make  feveral  reflexions.  M,  Pajon,  who  was  his  uncle, 
admitted  the  doXrine  of  efljcacious  grace,  but  explained  it  in 
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z  difrerent  manner  from  the  Reformed  in  general,  and  Jurieu 
in  particular ;  and  though  the  fynod  of  Anjou  in  1667,  after 
many^long  debates  upon  the  matter,  difmifled  Pajon,  with 
leave  to  continue  his  lectures  at  Saumur,  yet  his  intereft 
th  .'fe  was  none  of  the  ftrongeft ;  fo  that  his  nephew,  who 
ivas  aftudent  in  that  univerfity  in  1633,  was  prefled  to  con¬ 
demn  the  docfrine,  which  was  branded  with  the  appellation 
of  Pajonifm.  Papin  declared,  that  his  confcience  would 
pot  allow  him  to  fubfcribe  to  the  condemnation  of  either 
party  ;  whereupon  the  univerfity  refufed  to  give  him  a  tefti- 
rnonial  in  the  ufual  form.  All  thefe  difagreeable  incidents 
put  him  out  of  humour  with  the  authors  of  them,  and  brought 
him  to  view  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  lefs  diflike  than 
before.  In  this  difpoiition  he  wrote  a  treatife,  intituled, 

Ti'he  faith  reduced  to  its  juft  bounds;’"  wherein  he  main¬ 
tained,  thwt,  as  the  Papifts  profeOed  that  they  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  they  ought  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  moft  zealous  Proteftants.  Fie  alfo  wrote  feveral, 
letters  to  the  Reformed  of  Bourdeaux,  to  perfuade  them  that 
they  might  be  fayed  in  the  Romifh  church,  to  which  they 
were  reconciled. 

This  work,  as  might  be  expedled,  drew  upon  him  a  great 
party  among  the  Proteftants  ;  to  avoid  whofe  fury,  he  crofted 
the  water  to  England  in  1686,  wherS*^' James  II.  was  endea¬ 
vouring  to  re-eftablifh  Popery,  There  he  received  deacon’s 
and  prieft’s  orders  from  the  hands  of  Turner,  bifhop  of  Ely  ; 
and,  in  1687,  publifhed  a  book  againft  Jurieu.  This  exaf- 
perated  that  mlnifter  fo  much,  that,  when  he  knew  Papin 
was  attempting  to  obtain  fome  employ  as  a  profeftor  in  Ger- 
rmmy,  he  difperfed  letters  every  where  in  order  to  defeat  his 
applications ;  and,  though  he  procured  a  preacher’s  place  at 
Hamburgh,  Jurieu  found  means  to  get  him  difmifted  in  a 
few  months.  About  this  time  his  “  Faith  reduced  to  juft 

Bounds”  coming  into  the  hands  of  Bayle,  that  writer 
added  fome  pages  to  it,  and  printed  it  :  but  the  piece  v/as 
afcribed  by  Jurieu  to  our  autlior,  who  did  not  difavow  the 
principal  maxims  laid  down  in  it,  which  were  condemned  in 
a  fynod.  Mean  while,  an  offer  being  made  him  of  a  pro- 
feftor’s  chair  in  the  church  of  the  French  refugees  at  Dant- 
zick,  he  accepted  it :  but  after  fome  time,  it  being  propofed 
to  him  to  conform  to  the  fynodical  decrees  of  the  Walloon 
churches  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  fubfcribe  them,  he 
refufed  to  comply  ;  becaufe  there  were  fome  opinions  afterted 
jn  thofe  decrees  which  he  could  not  aftent  to,  particularly 
tj^at  doFlrin^  which  maintained  that  Chrift  died  only  for  the 
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elect.  Thofe  who  had  invited  him  to  Dantzick,  were  highly 
offended  at  his  refufal ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  depart,  as 
foon  as  he  had  completed  the  half  year  of  his  preaching, 
which  had  been  contracted  for.  He  was  difmifl'ed  in  iv'^89, 
and  not  long  after  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ; 
putting  his  abjuration  into  the  hands  of  Boffuet,  bifhop  of 
Meaux,  Nov.  15,  1690. 

Upon  this  change,  Jurieu  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  thofe  of 
the  Reformed  religion  at  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Blois ;  in 
which  he  pretended  that  Papin  had  always  looked  upon  all 
religions  as  indifferent,  and  in  that  fpirit  had  returned  to  the 
Roman  church.  In  anfwer  to  this  letter,  Papin  drew  up  a 
treatife,  “  of  the  Toleration  of  the  Proteftants,  and  of  the 

Authority  of  the  Church.’’  The  piece,  being  approved  by 
the  bilBop  of  Meaux,  was  printed  in  1692 :  the  author 
afterwards  changed  its  title,  which  was  a  little  equivocal, 
and  made  fome  additions  to  it ;  but,  while  he  was  employed 
in  making  collections  to  complete  it  farther,  and  finlfh  other 
books  upon  the  fame  fubjeCt,  he  died  at  Paris  the  19th  of 
June  1709.  His  widow,  who  alfo  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  communicated  thefe  papers,  which  were 
made  ufe  of  in  a  new  edition  printed  at  large  in  1719,  l2mo. 
M.  Pajon  of  the  Oratory,  his  relation,  publiflied  all  his 
“  Theological  works,  J723,”  in  3  vols.  i2mo  :  they  are 
all  in  French,  and  very  folidly  written. 

PAPINIAN,  a  celebrated  lawyer  in  the  third  century, 
who  was  advocate  of  the  treafury  or  exchequer,  and  after¬ 
wards  praefedlus-praetorio  under  the  emperor  Severus.  This 
Emperor  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his  worth,  that  at  his 
death  he  recommended  his  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his 
care :  but  the  firff,  having  murdered  his  brother,  enjoined 
Papinian  to  compofe  a  difcourfe,  to  excufe  the  murder  to 
the  fenate  and  people.  Papinian  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  comply  with  this  :  but  on  the  contrary  anfwered  boldly, 
that  it  v/as  eafier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  excufe  it ; 
and  to  accufe  an  innocent  perfon,  after  taking  away  his  life, 
was  a  fecond  parricide.  Caracalla  was  fo  much  enraged  at 
this  anfwer,  that  he  ordered  the  lawyer  to  lofe  his  head, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  in  212,  aged  37;  and  the  inhu¬ 
manity  was  carried  fo  far,  as  to  drag  his  body  through  the 
llreets  of  Rome.  He  had  a  great  number  of  difciples,  and 
compofed  feveral  works  :  among  thofe,  twenty-feven  books 
of  “  Queflions  in  the  Law;”  nineteen  books  of  ‘‘  Refponfes 
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Adultery  and  a  fingle  book  upon  the  Laws  of  Ediles.'* 

His  reputation  was  fo  great,  that  he  is  called  the  honour 
of  jurifprudence,  and  the  treafure  of  the  laws.’" 

PAPPUS,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  Alexandria,  is  faid 
by  Suidas  to  have  flouriflied  under  tl^e  emperor  "Lheodofius 
the  Great,  who  reigned  from  A.  D.  379  to  395.  His  writ¬ 
ings  fhew  him  to  have  been  confummate  in  the  feience  of 
mathematics.  Many  of  his  works  are  loft,  and  the  greater  Fabrk. 
part  of  what  are  extant  continued  long  in  manufeript.  Of  Bibl.  Gr;Ec, 
his  books  of  Mathematical  Collcdfions,”  which  are  extant 
in  Greek  from  the  middle  of  the  2d  to  the  end  of  the  8th 
book,  nothing  had  been  publifhed,  except  fome  “  Lemmata” 
of  the  yth  book,  by  Marcus  Meibomius,  in  his  “  Dialogue 
“  upon  proportions,”  printed  in  1655  ;  the  twelve  laft: 

Propofitions”  of  the  2d  book,  by  Dr.  Wallis,  at  the  end 
of  his  Ariftarchus  Samius,”  1688,  8vo ;  part  of  the 
Preface”  to  the  yth  book,  by  David  Gregory,  in  the 
‘‘  Prolegomena”  to  his  Euclid,  1703  ;  the  entire  Preface,” 
by  Edmund  Halley,  before  his  “  Apollonius,”  1706,  8vo, 

'I'he  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  books  of  thefe  ‘‘  Ma- 
thematical  Collections”  had  only  been  publifhed  in  a  La¬ 
tin  verfion  made  by  Fr.  Commandinus.  Merfennus  exhi¬ 
bited  a  kind  of  abridgement  of  them  in  his  Synoplis  Ma- 
thematica,  Paris  1644,”  in  410  :  but  this  contains  only 
fuch  propofitions  as  could  be  underftcod  without  figures. 

At  length,  the  whole  works  of  Pappus  were  publifhed  at 
Bologna,  1660,  in  folio,  by  Carolus  Manoleftius,  who 
feems  to  have  ufed  all  proper  means  to  make  his  edition 
complete  and  perfect  :  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  confulted  and 
employed,  as  well  thofe  who  excelled  in  the  Greek  tongue, 
as  thofe  who  were  deep  in  mathematical  knowledge  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that,  wdthout  ajj  uncomTnon  fkill  in  both,  no 
good  edition  of  Pappus  could  be  prepared. 

Suidas  relates,  that  Pappus  wrote  a  Commentary  upon 
four  books  of  Ptolemy’s  Magna  Conftrudtio  but  what 
we  have  remaining  under  his  name,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
Bafil  edition  of  1538,  is  only  a  Commentary”  upon  part 
of  the  fifth  book. 

PAPYRIUS  MASSON  (John),  a  learned  French¬ 
man,  and  celebrated  advocate  in  Parliament,  was  born  in 
1544.  His  father,  though  a  tradefman,  refolved  to  breed 
his  fon  to  learning,  and  put  him  to  the  Jefu its  college  w-th 
f;hat  intent  5  but,  dying  not  long  after,  his  mother  Aiuoi- 
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nette  GIrInet  puriued  her  hufband’s  defign.  Before  the 
youth  had  finifhed  his  ftudies  among  the  Jefuits  of  Billon  in 
Auvergne,  being  invited  by  his  uncle  to  Lyons,  he  made 
him  a  vifit  there  ;  but  returning  in  a  fhort  time  to  Billon  to 
profecute  his  ftudies,  took  a  fancy  for  the  fociety  of  Jefus.  He 
refolved  to  enter  into  it ;  and,  going  to  Rome,  took  the  habit 
in  that  city,  where  he  acquired  a  confiderablc  reputation  by 
a  funeral  fpeech,  before  a  crowded  audience,  on  the  death 
of  a  cardinal.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he 
taught  two  years  in  the  Jefuits  college  ;  and  then,  returning 
to  France,  he  taught  feme  months  at  Tournon,  after  which 
he  went  to  Paris.  He  firft  taught  polite  literature,  and  next 
proceeded  to  teach  philofophy  in  the  college  of  Clermont. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  he  quitted  the  Jefuits,  and 
went  to  teach  in  the  college  of  Du  Pleffis  ;  which  he  like- 
wife  quitted  at  twenty-fix  years  of  age,'  in  order  to  apply 
himfelf  to  fomething  more  elevated.  In  this  fpirit  he  fixed 
upon  the  law,  and  ftudied  it  under  Balduinus  at  Angers, 
Having  fpent  two  years  there,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
ten  years  librarian  to  Philip  Harault  du  Chiverni,  chancellor 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  In  1576,  he  Vv^as  admitted  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  Parliament,  where  he  pleaded  only  one  fingle  caufe 
of  any  moment,  which  he  carried.  However,  he  did  not 
quit  the  bar  and  pradlice  ;  for  he  v/as  made  referendary  in 
chancery,  and  deputy  to  the  proctor-general  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  which  places  he  held  till  his  death  in 
i6j  I.  He  was  a  married  man,  but  had  no  ifiue.  His  tem¬ 
per  was  eafy  and  pleafant;  and  he  was  fincere  and  generous 
above  his  fortune.  I'huanus,  who  was  his  friend,  wrote 
an  account  of  his  life  in  Latin.  He  was  a  voluminous 
writer  ;  but  his  capital  work  was,  Annalium  Francorum, 
“  lib.  iv.’’  in  which  are  many  recondite  and  curious  things. 
The  bulk  of  his  other  produdtions  are,  Eloges  upon  diftin- 
‘‘  guiflied  Perfonages."’ 

PARACELSUS,  Aureolus  Philippus  Theophraflus  Bom- 
baft  de  Hohenheim,  a  famous  phyfician,  was  the  fon  of  VVil- 
helmus  Hohenheim,  a  learned  man,  and  licentiate  in  phyfic, 
though  a  {lender  pradtitioner,  but  pofi'elTed  of  a  noble  li¬ 
brary,  being  himfelf  the  natural  fon  of  a  mafier  of  the  Tl'eu- 
tonic  order.  He  was  born  in  1493,  at  a  village  called  Ein- 
fidlen  in  Switzerland,  about  two  German  miles  from  Zu¬ 
rich.  At  three  years  of  age  he  is  faid  to  have  been  mutilated 
and  made  an  eunuch  by  a  fow  :  accordingly  we  always  find 
him  a  bitter  enemy  to  women  ;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  only 
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great  man  upon  record  without  a  paiHon  for  the  fex,  though 
his  picture,  as  taken  from  the  life,  reprefents  him  with  a 
beard.  He  was  inftructed  by  his  father  in  phyfic  and  fur- 
,gery,  wherein  he  made  great  proficiency;  but  as  he  grew 
up,  he  was  captivated  with  theftudy  of  alchymy,  v/hich  oc- 
caiioned  his  father  to  put  him  under  the  care  of  Trithemius, 
abbot  of  Spanheim,  a  man  of  great  renown  in  thofe  days. 

Having  learned  many  fecrets  from  Trithemius,  he  removed 
to  Sigifmund  Faggerus  ofSchwatz,  a  famous  German  chy- 
mill;  who  at  that  time,  partly  by  his  ov/n  indullry,  and 
partly  by  a  multitude  of  fervants  and  operators  retained  for 
the  purpofe,  made  daily  improvements  in  the  art.  And  here 
he  afTures  us  he  learned  fpagyric  operations  effedtually ; 
after  which  he  applied  to  all  the  moft  eminent  maffers  in 
the  alchymical  philofophy,  who  concealed  nothing  from 
him,  and^rom  whom,  as  he  liimfelf  relates,  he  learned  his 
fecrets. 

But,  not  content  with  this,  he  vifited  all  the  univerfities 
of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  in  order  to  learn 
phyfic  ;  and  then  he  took  a  journey  to  Pruffia,  Lithuania, 

Poland,  Walachia,  Tranfilvania,  Croatia,  Portugal,  Illy¬ 
ria,  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  he  applied 
indifferently  to  phyficians,  barbers,  old  women,  conjurers, 
and  chymifts,  both  good  and  bad  ;  from  all  which  he  gladly 
picked  up  any  thing  that  might  be  ufeful,  and  then  enlarged 
his  flock  of  fure  and  approved  remedies.  He  alfo  learned 
from  Bafil  Valentine’s  writings,  the  doTrine  of  the  three 
elements,  which,  concealing  the  author’s  name,  he  adopted 
as  his  own,  and  publifhed  under  the  appellation  of  Salt, 

Sulphur,  and  Mercury.” 

In  the  20th  year  of  his  age,  making  a  vifit  to  the  mines  in 
Germany,  he  travelled  into  Ruflia,  where  being  taken  pri- 
foner  on  the  frontiers  by  the  Tartars,  he  was  carried  before 
the  Cham,  and  afterwards  fent  with  that  prince’s  fon  on  an 
embafiy  to  Conffantinople,  where,  in  his  28th  year,  he  tells 
us,  he  was  let  into  the  fecret  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  He 
was  alfo  retained  frequently  as  furgeon  and  phyfician  in  ar¬ 
mies,  battles,  and  fieges.  He  fet  a  high  value  on  Hippo¬ 
crates  and  the  ancient  phyficians  ;  but  defpifed  the  feho- 
lallic  dodtors,  and  above  all  the  Arabs,  He  made  great 
ufe  of  remedies  prepared  of  mercury  and  opium,  where¬ 
with  he  cured  the  leprofy,  venereal  difeafe,  itch,  flight 
dropfies,  and  other  infirmities,  which  to  the  phyficians 
of  thofe  times  (who  were  ignorant  of  mercury,  and  afraid 
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of  Opium,  as  cold  in  the  fourth  degree)  were  utterly  in¬ 
curable. 

By  thefe  cures  he  grew  daily  more  celebrated  and  daring, 
cfpecially  after  recovering  the  famous  prinfer  Frobenius  of 
Bafi],  whofe  cafe  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  pain  in  his 
heel,  which  upon  Paracelfus’s  treatment  removed  into  his 
toes,  fo  that  the  patient  could  never  ftir  them  afterwards, 
though  he  felt  no  pain,  and  in  other  refpe£l:s  grew  well;  but 
foon  after  died  of  an  apoplexy.  By  this  cure  he  became 
acquainted  with  ErafmuSj  and  was  well  efteemed  by  the  ma- 
,  giftracy  of  Bafil,  who  giving  him  a  plentiful  falary,-  made 
him  profeflbr  in  1527,  where  he  continued  to  teach  philofo” 
phical  phyfic  two  hours  every  day,  fometimes  in  Latin,  but 
more  frcquently  in  High  Dutch.  He  read  ledfures  to  explain 
his  own  books,  “  De  compofitionibus,’’  De  gradibus,” 
et  ‘‘  De  Tartaro  which  according  to  Helmont  abounded 
in  idle  drollery,  and  contained  little  folid  fenfe.  Here,  in  a 
folemn  manner  feated  in  the  chair,  he  burned  the  writings 
of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  declaring  to  his  audience  that  he 
would  even  confult  the  devil  if  God  would  not  affift  him  ;• 
and  this  is  agreeable  to  his  exprefs  declaration  in  feveral 
places  of  his  works,  that  no  one  need  fcruple  confulting  the 
devil  to  get  fecrets  of  phyfic  out  of  him.  He  had  many  dif- 
ciples,  with  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  I'hree  of 
thefe  he  maintained  in  diet  and  cloaths,  and  inflrudted  in 
feveral  fecrets  ;  though  they  afterwards  ungratefully  deferted 
their  mafter,  and  even  wrote  fcandalous  things  of  him,  ad- 
miniftring  with  great  indiferetion  the  medicines  he  had 
taught  them,  to  the  great  difadvantage  of  thofe  who  em¬ 
ployed  them.  He  alfo  retained  furgeons  and  barbers  in  his 
family,  to  whom  he  communicated  ufeful  fecrets;  but  all  of 
them  left  him  foon  after,  and  turned  his  enemies.  His  only 
faithful  difciples  were  the  Drs.  Peter,  Cornelius,  Andrewy 
Urfinus,  the  Licentiate  Pangratius,  and  Mr.  Raphael,  whom 
he  fpeaks  of  with  commendation. 

During  his  two  years  refidence  in  this  city,  he  cured  a 
noble  canon  of  Liechtemfels,  who  had  been  given  oyer  by 
the  phyficians,  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  Ifomach,  with  only 
three  pills  of  his  Laudanum.  The  fick  canon  had  promifed 
him  100  French  crowns  for  the  cure;  but  finding  it  fo 
eafily  effected,  he  refufed  to  pay,  alleging  with  a  jefi,  * 
that  Paracelfus  had  given  him  but  three  moufe-turds.  Upon 
this  our  phyfician  cited  his  patient  before  a  court  of  juftice  ; 
where  a  judge,  not  confidering  fo  much  the  excellence  of 
the .  art,  as  the  quantity  of  labour  and  coft,  decreed  him 

only 
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only  a  trifling  gratification.  With  this  Paracelfus  was  fa 
exafperated,  that,  loading  them  with  reproaches  of  ignorance 
and  injuftice,  he  rendered  himfelf  in  fome  meafure  guilty  of 
treafon,  and  thus  thought  beft  to  quit  the  court,  and  make 
hafte  home ;  from  whence,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
privately  withdrew  out  of  the  city,  leaving  his  whole  chy* 
mical  apparatus  to  Johannes  Oporinus.  After  this  he  con- 
I  tinued  rambling  two  years  through  the  neighbouring  parts 
I  of  Alfatia,  accompanied  by  Oporinus ;  and  in  the  courfe 
'  of  a  diflblute  life,  wrought  many  extraordinar)  cures,  as  we 
j  find  related  by  Z winger,  who  lived  at  the  fame  time  at 
I  Bafil,  and  often  heard  the  account  from  Oporinus  himfelf  [a]. 

[  It  happened  one  evening  that  Paracelfus  was  called  upon 
i  to  vifit  a  countryman  dangeroufly  ill  near  Colmar  in  Al- 
!  face ;  but,  being  fet  in  for  a  drinking-bout  [b]  with  ordi« 

1  nary  company,  he  deferred  vifiting  the  patient  till  next  morn- 
I  ing  :  when  entering  the  houfe  with  a  furious  look,  he  alked 
if  the  Tick  perfon  had  taken  any  phyfic  ?  as  ^intending  to 
adminifter  fome  of  his  laudanum.  The  by-fianders 
anfwered,  that  he  had  taken  nothing  but  the  facrament,  as 
[  being  at  the  point  of  death ;  at  which  Paracelfus  in  a  rage 
replied,  If  he  has  had  recourfe  to  another  phyfician,  he 
has  no  occafion  for  me,  and  ran  immediately  out  of  doors. ^ 
Oporinus,  ftruck  with  this  piece  of  impiety,  bid  Paracelfus 
the  laft  adieu  ;  fearing  the  barbarity  of  his  other  wife  be-^ 
loved  mafter  fhould  fome  time  fall  on  his  own  head. 

From  this  time  he  continued  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  always  intoxicated,  and  never  changing  his  cloaths, 
nor  fo  much  as  going  into  bed.  Sept.  1541,  being  taken, 
ill  at  a  public  inn  at  Saltfl^urg,  he  died  after  a  few  days  fick- 
nefs  in  his  forty-eighth  year  ;  though  he  had  promifed  him¬ 
felf,  by  the  ufe  of  his  Elixir,  that  he  fhould  live  to  the  age 
of  Methufalem.  He  was  buried  in  the  hofpital  of  St.  Se- 
baftian  at  Saltfburg,  with  an  epitaph  inferted  below  [cj. 

[a]  This  Oporinus,  who  had  beea  out,  he  grew  wife,  and  quilting  Para- 
for  fome  time  his  fervant  and  atnanu-  celfus,  returned  to  Bafil. 
enfis,  was  a  perfon  of  much  learning,  [b]  He  was  much  addifVeJ  to 
well  Ikilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  drunkennefs.  Waherus  tells  us,  that 
tongues  ;  who,  polTefled  with  the  vain  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  which  of- 
expe^lation  of  attaining  his  fecrets,  ten  happened,  he  would  threaten  to 
left  his  own  family,  and  travelled  with  fummon  a  miliicn  of  fouls,  in  order  to 
him  for  two  whole  years,  without  fhew  his  power  over  them. 

[learning  any  one  thing  j  till  v.'caiied 

[c]  Conditur  hir  Philippus  Theophraftus, 
j  Infignis  rnedicinre  do£lor,  qui  dira  lila  vulnera, 

J.epram,  podagrarn,  hyd^opifim,  ailaque  infanabilia 
'  Corporis  contagia  mirifica  arte  tulfulir  ; 

I  Ac  bona  fua  in  paupetes  diftribuenao  coibcaadoqnc  honoravit. 
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It  iS  probable,  that  the  bulk  of  the  pieces  publifhed  in 
tvorks  are  not  his,  but  that  his  followers  chofe  to  ufher  in 
their  performances  under  his  name.  In  efFecl^  they  are  fa 
many,  and  fo  different  from  each  other,  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
poflible  they  fliould  all  come  under  the  fame  hand ;  and  yet, 
befides  the  three  books  already  mentioned,  which  hejedlured 
upon  in  public,  there  are  fome  others  which  feem  to  be  ge¬ 
nuine,  whofe  titles  are  therefore  inferted  below  [d]. 

With  refpedl  to  his  merit  as  to  medicine  and  alchymy,  it 
mufl  be  owned  that  an  arrogant  afluming  air  infedled  all  his 
writings,  as  well  as  his  actions.  It  was  common  with  him 
to  promife  mighty  things  with  complete  affurance  upon  len¬ 
der  and  unequal  grounds.  A  ftrong  inftance  of  his  weak- 
nefs  in  this  kind  is  his  undertaking,  by  the  mere  ufe  of  his 
elixir,  to  prolong  a  man’s  life  to  the  age  of  Methufalein, 
and  deliberating  with  himfelf  to  what  period  he  fhould  pro¬ 
trail  his  own.  With  the  fame  vanity  he  afferts  that  he 
knew  the  univerfal  medicine,  and  the  body  of  chymifls  both 
of  his  own  and  our  times  have  complimented  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  it ;  but  what  effeilually  overthrows  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  fuch  a  remedy,  is  his  own  dying  at  an  imma¬ 
ture  age. 

His  real  merit  confifled,  i.  In  being  well  killed  in  fur- 
gery,  and  prailifing  it  with  great  fuccefs.  2.  In  under- 
flanding  the  common  prailice  of  phyfic  as  well  as  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  3,  In  being  alone  mailer  of  the  powers,  pre¬ 
parations,  and  ufes  of  metals.  4.  In  having  the  ufe  of 
opium  to  himfelf,  and  working  wonderful  cures  thereby; 
and  5.  In  being  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  mer¬ 
cury,  in  an  age  in  which  perhaps  only  he  and  Carpus  knew 
any  thing  of  the  matter.  As  to  his  being  pofleffed  of  the 
philofopher’s  Hone,  there  are  no  fufficient  proofs  of  it,  and 
many  flrong  ones  to  the  contrary. 

The  fyftem  of  Paracelfus  was  fomewhat  fo  uncommon 
and  extravagant,  that  we  mufl  not  conceal  it  from  the 
reader.  His  firfl  principle  is  the  analogy  which  he  fuppofes 
between  the  great  world  and  the  little  world,  or  the  body  of 


fn]  Thefe  are,  “'De  Pedej”  De 
**  mineralibus “De  vita  longa,”  and 
the  “  Archidoxa  Medicinae De 
“  ortu  rerum  naturalium  “  De 
transformatlone rerum  naturalium;” 
De  vita  rerum  naturalium.”  The 
»eft  are  fpurious,  efpecially  his“  Theo- 
“  logical  Works.”  In  furgery  two 
books,  one  intituled,  The  Great 
6 


“  Surgery,”  and  the  other,  “  The 
Small  Surgery.”  His  works  were 
printed  at  Geneva,  165S,  in  three 
vols.  folio.  This  is  the  mod  complete 
edition  ;  befides,  there  is  another  edi¬ 
tion  at  Bafil,  1589,  in  iz  vols,  4to. 
which  fome  efteem  the  heft  j  and  there 
is  likewife  another  edition  at  Franefort 
in  12  vols,  4to. 
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I  In  man,  for  inflance,  he  diTcovers  the 'motions'' of 

I  the  ftars,  the  nature  of  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  all  vege¬ 
tables  and  minerals,  all  the  conftellations,  and  the.  four 
winds.  He  allerts  that  a  phyfician  ought  to  know  what  in 
man  is  called  th?  dragon’s..tail,  the  ram,  the  polar  axis,  the 
meridian,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun  ;  and  if  he  is  ig- 
I  norant  of  thefe  things^  fays  our  author,  he  is  good  for 
(  nothing.  From  the  fame  author  alfo  and  his  followers^ 

I  fprings  the  opinion  of  a  pretended  and  imaginary  agreement 
between  the  principal  parts  of  a  man’s  body  with  the  planets  ^ 
as,  of  the  heart  with  the  Sun,  of  the  brain  with  the  Moon^ 

I  of  the  fpleen  with  Saturn^  of  the  lungs  with  Adercury,  of 
I  the  kidneys  and  tefticles  with  Venus,  of  the  liver  with  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  the  gall  with  Mars  :  as  there  are  alfo  feven  metab 
!  or  minerals  which  agree  with  thefe  feven  planets.  Paracel- 
^  fus  alfo  aflures  us^  that  in  our  Limbus,  that  Is,  the  human 
I  body,  are  Ithe  heavens^^  the  earth;  and  the  properties  of  all 
I  animals;  and  he  alfo  aflerts,  that  a  true  phyfician  muft  be 
able  to  fay,  ‘‘  This  is  a  fapphira  in  the  body  of  man,  this 
mercury,  this  a  cyprefs,  and  this  a.  wall-flower.”  He 
eftablifhed  a  relation  between  difeafes  and  plants.  He  main¬ 
tains  a  prima  materia,  or  firft  , matter,  whence  fprings;^ 
among  other  things;  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  animals,  and 
minerals ;  and  that  generation  is  only  the  exit  of  each  feed 
from  darknefs  to  light,  in  which  they  lay  in  the  firft  matter, 
Befides  the  four  ordinary  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water,  and  three  principles;  fait;  fulphur,  and  mercury,  he 
thought  there  was  in  all  natural  bodies  fomething  of  a  celeffial 
nature,  which  he  calls  quinteffence,  and  which  he  de- 
fcribes  thus  :  The  quinteffence  is  a  fubftance  which  is  cor- 
‘‘  poreally  drawn  from  all  bodies  that  increafe,  and  from 
“  everything  that  has  life  ;  and  this  fubflance  is  difengaged 
from  all  impurity  and  mortality;  it  is  of  the  higheft  fubti- 
“  lity,  and  feparated  from  all  the  elements.”  He  adds^ 
that  this  quinteffence  is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  thd 
elements,  becaufe  it  is  of  itfelf  an  element.”  He  calls 
it  alfo  by  the  feveral  names  of  the  philofopbical  tincture,  or 
philofopher’s  ftone,  the  flower,  the  fun,  heaven,  and  sethe- 
realfpiriti  “  This  medicine,”  fays  he,  is  an  invifible  fire^ 
which  devours  all  difeafes.”  Hov/ever,  as  this  quinteffence: 
was,  he  acknowledges,  very  rare,  he  found  himfelf  under 
a  neceflity  of  feeking  for  particular  remedies.  In  order  to 
difcover  which,  one  of  the  means  is  to  obferve  the  fignaturef 
of  things.  Thus,  for  inflance,  they  maintained  that  Eu- 
phrafia  bore  a  mark,  which  indicated  its  virtues  for  dif- 
V  OL.  X«  L  orders 
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orders  of  the  eyes,  and  this  mark  is  a  fmall  black  figiife' 
'svithin  the  flower,  which,  they  faid,  reprefented  the  eye-ball  ; 
yet  he  depended  chiefly  upon  metallic  medicines,  and  even 
required  that  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  fhould  be  chy- 
mically  prepared, 5 as  necefTary  to  extract  the  poifonous  quality 
naturally  in  them. 

He  alfo  believed’ that  certain  words  and  charadlers  en¬ 
graved  on-  flrones^  could  cure  fome  particular  difeafes,  which' 
would  not'  yield  to  any  other  remedies.  He  alfo  maintained 
that  a  phy  fician  might  have  recourfe  to  magic  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes.-  It  exceeds  the  bounds  of  this  defign  to  run  out 
into  a'defcription  of  the  eflency,  the  magifteries,  the  elixirs,- 
and  other  important  fecretSjrwhich-our  author  called  Mag-- 
nalia-  Dei,!’  as  the-  quinteflenee,  the  azeth,  and  his  lau¬ 
danum.'  His  furgery  feems  to  have  been-  more  efteemed' 
than  it  deferv'-ed,-  Upon  the  whole,  in  reading  Paracelfus’s- 
works,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  that  he  had  a  heated  and  dif- 
ordered  imagination, >  full  of  the  crudeft  notions;  whence, 
it  is  no  wonder-,-  he  gave  into  aftrology,  geomancy,^  chiro¬ 
mancy,  and  the  cabala, ‘  which  were  extremely  common- 
and  popular  in  thofe  ignorant  ages.  He  fays  exprefsly  that 
medicine  mufl:  be  joined  to  magic,-  or  it  cannot  be  fuccefs- 
ful  ;  by  which  he  does  not  mean  natural  magic  only,  but 
declares  that  no  one  needs  fcruple  getting-  certain  fecrets  oP 
phyfic  from  the  devil  ;  and  boafts  of  holding  a-converfation 
with  Galen  and  Avicen  at  the  gates  of  belli  In  fliort,  he" 
has  ufed  all  poflible  means  to  perluade  the"  world’  that  he  was- 
a  real  magician,  fo  that  if  he  has  failed  in  the  attempt,  it  is 
his  misfortune.  Indeed  it  has  been  the  common  opinion  that’ 
he  was  one  ;■  though  perhaps  the  truer  opinion  may  be,  that 
in  fome  inftances  he  was  rather  an  impoftor  than  a  con¬ 
jurer.  However,’ among  the  bad  things  that  his  works  are 
fluffed  with,  there  are  fome  which-are  good,  and  contribute 
Moreri,  to  the  improvement  of  phyfic.  He  was  neither  learned  in 
and^Shaw*  languages  nor  in  philofophy  ;  he  had  but  little  erudition  ; 

he  fayshimfelf  that  his  library  did  not  contain  ten  pages,  and 
that  he  pafl'ed  ten  years  without  reading  a  book. 

PARDIES  (Ignatius  Gaston),  a  French  Jfefuit,  was 
the  fon  of  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  he 
had  his  birth  in  1636.  Having  pafled  through  the  firft 
part  of  his  fludies,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Jefuits 
in  1652.  He  taught  polite  literature  feveral  years,  and  in 
that  rime  compofed  many  fmall  pieces  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  with  a  diftinguifhed  delicacy  of  thought  and  flyle : 

buty. 
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ijut,  as  his  genius  and  inclination  kd  him  more  to  the  fpe- 
culative  fclences,  he  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  only  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  write  in  a  good  ftyle  upon  thofe  fciences.  His 
particular  fludy  v/as  to  form  a  neat  and  concife  expreflion^ 
in  which  he  had  the  happinefs  to  fucceed  5  for,  except  fome 
few  words  bordering  upon  the  provincial,  his  difcourfe  is 
elegant  and  perfpicuous^  and  his  diction  pure.  At  length  he 
devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  mathematics  and  natural  philofo- 
phy,  and  read  all  the  authors,  •  both  ancient  and  modern,  iii 
thofe  fciences  ;  fo  that  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Pe¬ 
ripatetic,  as  well  as  Cartefian  philofophy,  in  a  fhort  time, 
and  taught  both  with  great  reputation. 

Notwithftanding  he  embraced  Cartefianifm,  yet  he  af- 
fedled  to  be  rather  an  inventor,  than  a  difciple  ofDes  Cartes. 
In  this  fpirit  he  fometimes  advanced  very  bold  opinions  in 
natural  philofophy^  which  met  with  oppofers,  who  charged 
him  with  ftarting  abfurditics  ;  but  he  had  wit  enough  to 
give  his  notions  a  plaufible  turn,  fo  as  to  clear  them  feem- 
ingly  from  contradicllions;  He  taught  alfo  mathematics  in 
fome  places,  and  at  laft  at  Paris.  He  had  from  his  youth  a 
happy  genius  for  that  fcience,  and  made  a  great  progrefs 
in  it  by  application.  The  glory  which  he  acquired  by  his 
works  railed  the  higheft  expeclations  of  him,  which  were 
all  cut  fhort  by  death.  In  1673^  he  received  an  order* 
from  his  fuperiors  to  preach  to,  and  confefs  the  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  Bicetre  in  the  Eafter  holidays.  There  was  then 
fbmething  malignant  in  the  air  of  that  place,  which  had 
produced  divers  diforders  among  thefe  poor  creatures  5  and 
whether  it  was  owing  to  contagion  or  fatigue,  or  both.  Par- 
dies  returned  to  Paris  ftruck  with  death,  and  adlually  died, 
aged  only  37.  He  wrote  feveral  things,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  feen  below  [a]. 


[a]  They  are  as  follow:  **  Horolo- 
“  gium Thaumauticum  duplex,  1662,” 
4to  j  “  Diflertalio  de  motu  et  natvira 
“  cometarum,  1665,”  Svo ;  “  Dif- 
coiirfe  du  mouvement  local,  1670 
limo.  “  Elemens  de  geometrie,  1670” 
i2mo.  This  has  been  tranflated  into 
feveral  languages.  “  Difcours  de  la 
“  connoiflance  des  bctes,  1672,” 
izmo.  Niceron  obferves,  that  this 
piece  made  our  author  pafs  among  the 
Peripatetics  for  a  prevaricator  5  but  he 
was  in  reality  a  Carteftan,  although  he 
aliened  in  this  piese  to  refute  Carte- 


fiahlfm.  Lettre  d’ufi  philofophe  a  ua 
“  Cartefien  de  fes  amis,  1672,”  i2mo5 
“  La  Statique,  ou  la  Science  des  forces 
‘‘  mouvanies,  1673,”  J2moj  De- 
“  fcription  et  explication  de  deux  ma- 
**  chines  propres  a  faire  des  cadrans 
“  avec  une  grande  facilite,  1673,’* 
j2mo.  Part  of  his  works  were  printed 
together,  Lyons,  1725,  i2mo.  Our 
author  had  a  difpute  alfo  with  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  about  his  “  New  Theory  of 
Light  and  Colours,’*  in  1672.  His 
letters  are  inferted  in  Phil.  Tranf.  for 
that  year. 
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PARE'  (David),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Reformed  re¬ 
ligion,  was  born,  1548,  at  FrancoKlein  in  Silefia,  and  put 
to  the  grammar  fchool  there,  apparently  with  a  defign  to 
breed  him  to  learning;  but  his  father  marrying  a  fecond 
wife,  this  ftepmother  prevailed  with  him  to  put  his  fon  ap¬ 
prentice  to  an  apothecary  at  Breflau  ;  and  not  content  with 
that,  he  was  taken  thence,  and  at  her  inftigation  bound  to  a 
fhoe-maker.  However,  he  was  not  long  abandoned  to  the 
fhameful  ufage  of  a  ftepmother  ;  his  deftiny  ordained  better 
things  for  him:  and  many  years  had  not  pafled,  when  his 
father  refumed  his  firft  defign  ;  and  David  was  not  above 
fixteen,  when  he  was  fenttothe  college  fchool  of  Hermfberg, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Francolftein,  to  profecute  his  ftudies 
under  Chriftopher  Schilling,  a  man  of  confiderable  learning, 
who  was  re£for  of  the  college.  It  was  cuftomary  in  thofe 
times  for  young  ftudents,  who  devoted  themfelves  to  lite¬ 
rature,  to  affume  a  great  name,  inftead  of  that  of  their  fa¬ 
mily.  Schilling  was  a  great  admirer  of  this  cuftom,  and 
eafily  perfuaded  his  fcholar  to  change  his  German  name  of 
Wonglcr  for  the  Greek  one  of  Pare  ;  both  denoting  the 
fame  thing  in  the  different  languages.  Young  Pare,  for  fo 
we  muft  now  call  him,  had  not  lived  above  three  months  at 
his  father’s  expence,  when  he  provided  for  his  own  fupport, 
partly  by  means  of  a  tutorfiiip  in  the  family,  and  partly  by 
the  bounty  of  Albertus  Kindler,  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  place.  He  lodged  in  this  gentleman’s  houfe,  and  wrote 
an  Epicedium”  upon  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon,  which 
lb  highly  pleafed  the  father,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  a 
l!;ratuitv  for  it,  but  encoura2:ed  him  to  cultivate  his  "enius  ; 
fetting  him  proper  fubjedfs,  and  rewarding  him  handfomely 
for  every  poem  which  he  prefented  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  his  mafter,  not  content  with  making  him 
change  his  furname,  made  him  alfo  change  his  religious  creed, 
wdth  regard  to  the  doStrine  of  the  real  pre fence ;  turning 
him  from  a  Lutheran  to  a  Sacramentarian,  as  he  alfo  did  the 
reft  of  his  fcholars.  This  aftair  brought  both  mafter  and 
fcholar  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  ^I  he  firft  was  driven 
from  his  fchool,  and  the  latter  was  near  being  difinherited 
by  h  is  father  ;  and  it  was  not  without  the  greateft  difficulty, 
that  he  obtained  his  confent  to  go  into  the  Palatinate,  not- 
withftanding  he  ufed  an  argument  which  is  generally  very 
prevailing^  that  he  would  finilh  his  ftudies  there  without 
any  expence  to  his  family.  As  foon  as  he  was  at  liberty, 
he  followed  his  mafter,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  eledlor 
Frederic  III.  to  be  principal  of  his  new  college  at  Amberg. 
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The  allowance  Fare’s  huher  gave  him  for  his  journey  was 
fo  fhort,  that  he  was  obliged  to  beg  on  the  road.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  Amberg  in  1566,  and  was  fent  fhortly  after  v/ith 
tan  of  his  fchool-fcllows  to  FJeidelberg,  where  Zacliary  Urfin 
was  profefTor  of  divinity,  and  redfor  of  the  college  of  Wil- 
dom.  The  univerfity  was  at  that  time  in  a  moil:  flourifli- 
ing  condition,  with  regard  to  every  one  of  the  faculties  ;  fo 
that  Pare  had  here  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  defired, 
for  making  the  mod:  coniiderable  proficiency,  both  in  the 
learned  languages,  and  in  philofophy  and  divinity.  He  was 
received  a  minifter  in  1571,  and  in  May  that  year  fent  to 
exercife  his  funifion  in  a  village  called  Schlettenbach.  This 
was  a  difficult  cure,  on  account  of  the  contefis  between  the 
Protefiants  and  PaDiPcs  at  that  time.  The  eleclor  Palatine 

t 

his  patron  had  afierted  his  claim  by  main  force  againd:  the. 
bifhop  of  Spire,  who  maintained,  that  the  right  of  nomina-- 
tion  to  the  livings  iii  the  corporation  of  Alfeded  v/as  vefied 
in  his  chapter.  The  eleclor  allowed  it,  but  v/ith  this  re- 
ferve,  that  fince  he  had  the  right  of  patronage,  the  nomina¬ 
tors  were  obliged  by  the  peace  of  PafTaw  to  prefent  fuch  paf- 
tors  to  him  whofe  religion  he  approved.  By  virtue  of,  this 
right,  he  efiablijfhed  the  Reformed  religion  in  that  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  fent  Pare  into  the  pari di  of  Schlettenbach.  'Phe' 
papifts  fliut  the  doors  againfi:  him  ;  but  they  were  broke 
open,  and  the  images  and  altars  pulled  down  :  yet  after  all 
he  could  get  nobody  to  clear  away  the  rubbifh. 

Plowever,  he  was  going  to  be  married  there  before  win¬ 
ter,  when  he  was  called  back  to  teach  the  third  clafs  at  Hei¬ 
delberg.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  that  charge,  that 
in  two  vears  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  fecond  clafs  ;  but 
he  did  not  hold  this  above  fix  months,  being  made  firfl  paf- 
tor  of  Hemfioach,  in  the  diocefe  of  Worms.  Here  he  met 
v/ith  a  much  more  tradlable  congregation  than  that  of 
Schlettenbach  :  for,  when  the  eledlor  Palatine,  as  patron  of 
the  parifh,  refolved  to  reform  it,  and  caufed  the  church  doors 
to  be  broke  open,  Pare  took  care  to  have  all  the  images 
taken  down,  and  had  them  burnt  with  the  people’s  confent. 
Thus  happily  fituated,  he  foon  refolved  to  be  a  lodger  in  a 
public  houfe  no  longer  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
agreeable  home,  he  engaged  in  the  matrimonial  ilate  four 
months  after  his  arrival,  with  the  fifter  of  John  Stibelius, 
minifier  of  Heppenheim  ;  and  the  nuptials  were  folcmnized 
Jan.  the  5th,  1574,  publicly,  in  the  church  of  flemfbach, 
an  objedl  which  had  never  before  been  beheld  in  that  parifh. 
However,  the  people  were  eafily  reconciled  to  the  new  prac- 
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tics,  when  they  came  to  know  what  St.  Paul  teaches  con^ 
cerning  the  marriage  of  a  bifhop[Al.  Yet  fuch  was  the 
unhappy  ftate  of  this  country,  rent  by  the  continual  contefts 
about  religion,  that  no  fooner  was  Popery,  the  common 
enemy,  rooted  out,  than  new  dilturbances  arofe,  through 
the  contefts  and  animofities  between  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
viniib,  who  fhould  have  been  friends.  After  the  death  of 
the  elector  Frederic  III.  his  fon  Lewis,  who  was  a  very 
zealous  Lutheran,  eftabliHied  every  where  in  his  dominions 
thofe  minifters,  in  the  room  of  the  Sacramentarians.  By 
this  means  Pare  loft  his  living  at  Hemibach  m  1577  > 
which  occafion  he  retired  into  the  territories  of  prince  John 
Cafimir,  the  elector’s  brother.  Here  he  was  minifter  at 
Ogerfheim,  near  Frankentalc,  three  years,  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Witrengen  near  Neuftad  ;  at  which  laft  place 
prince  Caftmir,  in  1578,  had  founded  a  fchool,  and  fettled 
there  all  the  profelTors  that  had  been  driven  from  Heidel¬ 
berg.  This  rendered  Witzingen  fo  much  more  agreeable,  as 
well  as  m.ore  advantageous  :  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  eledloi* 
Lewis  in  1583,  the  guardianfhip  of  his  fon,  together  with 
the  adminiftration  of  the  Palatinate,  devolved  upon  princq 
Cafimir  ;  who  reftored  the  Calvinift  minifters,  and  Pare  ob¬ 
tained  the  fecond  chair  in  the  College  of  Wifdom  at  Hei¬ 
delberg,  Sept.  1584.  He  commenced  author  two  years  ^af¬ 
terwards,  by  printing  his  Method  of  the  Ubiquitarian  con- 
troverfy  F’  the  title  is,  Methodus  Ubiquitariae  contro- 
verfiae.”  He  alfo  printed  the  German  Bible,”  with 
notes,  at  Neuftad,  in  1589,  which  occafioned  a  warm  con- 
troverfy  between  him  and  James  Andreas,  a  Lutheran  of 
Tubingen. 

In  1591,  he  was  made  firft  profeflbr  in  his  college,  and 
counfellor  to  the  ecclefiafticai  fenate  the  following  year, 
and  the  year  after  that  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  in  the 
moft  folemn  manner.  He  had  already  held  feveral  difputes 
againft  the  writers  of  the  Augfburg  Confeftion,”  but  that 
of  1596  was  the  moft  confiderable.  Among  other  things,  he 
produced  a  defence  of  Calvin,  againft  the  Imputation  of  his  fa¬ 
vouring  Judaifm,  in  his  ‘‘  Commentaries  upon  feveral  parts  of 
Scripture.”  Afterv/ards  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of 
divinity  profelTor  for  the  Old  Teftament  in  his  univer- 
fity  *,  by  which  he  was  eafed  of  the  great  fatigue  he  had 
imdergone  for  fourteen  years,  in  governing  the  youth  who 
were  educated  at  the  College  of  Wifdom.  Toft'anus, 


[a]  In  1  Tim<  iii.  z,  and  Titus  i.  17. 
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iprofeffor  -of  divinity  for  the  New  Teftament,  dying  in 
1602,  Pare  fucceeded  to  that  chair,  and  a  few  years  after 
he  bought  a  houfe  an  ?the  fuburbs  of  Heidelberg.  Herein, 
sin  1607,  he, built  in. the  garden  an  apartment  for  his  library, 
iwhich  he  called  his  Pai^anum  :”  he  took  great  delight  in 
•it,  and  the  whole  houfe  .went  afterwards  by  that  name. 
The  eledlor  honoured  it  with  feveral  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties  ;  and  .Pare  had  two  inferiptions,  one  in  German,  and 
the  other  in 'Latin,  put  upon  the  frontifpiece.  At  the  fame 
time  his  reputation,  fpreading  itfelf  every  where,  brought 
young  ftudents.to  him  from  ahe  .remotefl  parts  of  Hungary 
and  Poland. 

In  i-6i7.,  there  w^as  kept  an  evangelical  jubilee,  in  me- 
•mory  of  the  church’s  deliverance  from  Popery  an  hundred 
years  before;  for  then  it  was,  that  Luther  began  to  preach. 
d"he  folemnity  held  three  .days,  during  which  there  were 
^continual  orations,  difputations,  poems,  and  fermons,  on 
the  occafion.  Pare  alfo  publifhed  feme  pieces  upon  the 
.•fubjedl,  which  drew  upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  Je¬ 
suits  of  Mentz  :  they  v^rote  a  fharp  cenlure  of  his  work^ 
and  he  publifhed  a  fuitable  anfwer  to  it.  The  following- 
year,  i6i8,  at  the  inffance  of  the  States  General,  he  was 
^prefTed  to  go  to  the  fyiiod  of  Dort  ;  but  excufed  himfelf, 
.on  account  of  age  and  infirmities.  After  this  time  he  en¬ 
joyed  but  little  tranquillity.  The  apprehepfions  he  had  of 
'.the  ruin  which  his  patron  the  eledfor  Palatine  w'ould  bring 
.upon  himfelf,  'by  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  put  him 
jupon  changing  his  habitation.  He  terillicd  himfelf  wdth  a 
.thoufand  bad  omens,  grounded  upon  things  he  had  fecn,  ei- 
tiier  awake  or  in  llcep  ;  for  he  had  great  faith  in  dreamSo 
When  he  faw  the  workmen  employed  in  improving  the 
fortifications  of  Heidelberg,  he  faid,  it  was  fo  much  labour 
loft  ;  and,  confidering  the  books  he  had  .written  againft  the 
Pope  and  Bellarmin,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  moft  dreadful 
calamity  that  could  happen  to  him,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  monks :  for  v^-hich  reafon  he  gladly  complied  .with 
thofe,  who  advifed  him  to  provide  in  time  for  his  own 
fafety  ;  and  accordingly  chofe  for  his  fandluary  the  town 
of  Anweil,  jn  tlie  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  near  Landau  ; 
where  he  arrived,  Odf.  1621.  However,  he  left  that  place 
fome  months  after,  and  went  to  Neuftadt  ;  nor  did  he  flay 
long  here,  for  he  determined  to  return  to  Heidelberg,  in 
order  to  fetch  his  laft  breath  at  his  beloved  Pareanum, 
and  fo  to  be  buried  near  the  profeft'ors  of  the  univerfity. 
Accordingly  his  -w^^  fulfilled;  for  he  died  at  Parea- 
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num  In  June  1622,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  funeral 
honours  which  the  univerfities  in  Germany  are  ufed  to  be- 
ftow  on  their  members. 

He  left  a  fon  named  Philip,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his 
father.  Though  Pare  was  extremely  watchful  againft  in¬ 
novations,  yet  he  was  not  one  of  thofe  untra^ftable  divines, 
who  will  not  yield  the  leaft  mite  for  the  fake  of  peace  [b]. 
The  Irenicum’’  he  publifhed  proves  the  contrary  ;  yet  it 
cannot  be  faid,  that  he  had  any  great  ftock  of  toleration  [c]. 
Our  author’s  exegeticab  works  have  been  publifhed  by  his 
fon  at  Francfort,  1647,  in  3  vols.  folio.  Among  thefe  are 
his  Commentary  upon  St.  Paul’s  Epiflle  to  the  Romans,’! 
in  1617,  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  James  I.  of  England, 
as  containing  fome  anti -monarchical  principles,  that  he  caufed 
it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  ;  and  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  condemned  it  in  the  molt  difgfaceful  manner  [d]. 


^  with  Luther  of 

fuch  turbu)er»c  reformers,  “  A  doffore 
gloriofo,  et  paftore  contentiofo,  et  in- 
utilitatibus  quaeflionibus,  liberet  ec- 
“  clefiam  fuam  Dominus !” 

[c]  He  extended  this  fpirit  againiT: 
innovations  to  all  the  nevv  ways  of 
fpeaking  and  teaching  j  and  could  not 
hear  Peter  Ramus,  becaufe  he  had 
dared  to  remove  the  boundaries  of  our 
anceftors. 

[d]  It  was  refuted  by  David  Owen, 
a  Welchman,  who  was  D.  p.  and 


chapla’n  to  John  Ramfay  vifeount 
Haddington,  and  earl  of  Holdernefs,  in 
a  piece  intituled,  “  Anti-Paraeu<,  five 
“  deterniihatio  de  jure  regio  habita 
“  Cantabrigiae  in  fcholis  theologicis, 
“  jg  April,  1619,  contra  Davidem 
“  Parseum,  cEeterofque  reformats  re- 
“  ligirnis  antimonarchos,  Cantab, 
1632,'’  8vo.  He  had  before  pub- 
lifljed  ‘‘  The  Concord  of  a  Papift  and 
“  Puritan,  for  the  coercion,  depofi- 
tion,  and  killing  of  kings.  Camb, 
“  1^10,”  410. 


PARE'  (Philip),  fon  of  the  preceding,  one  of  the  moft 
laborious  grammarians  that  Germany  ever  produced,  was 
born  at  Hembach,  May  24,  15^6.  He  began  his  ffudics  at 
Neuftadt,  continued  them  at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards 
vifited  foreign  univerfities,  at  the  expence  of  the  eleddor  Pa¬ 
latine.  He  was  at  the  univerfity  of  Eafil,  in  1599  ;  and 
thence  going  to  Geneva,  flayed  there  a  year  :  he  vifited  fome 
other  univerJiiies,  being  well  received  in  all^  on  account  of 
his  own  rrierit,  and  particularly  his  father’s.  Among  others, 
he  received  great  civilities  from  Ifaac  Cafaubon  at  Paris.  In 
^6i2,  he  was  made  redtor  of  the  college  of  Neufladt,  which 
poll  he  held  till  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1622  i  when  be  was  ordered  by  thofe  new  maflers  to  leave 
the  country  immediately,  at  which  time  his  library  was  alfo 
plundered  by  the  foldiers.  He  publifhed  feveral  books  in 
ihe  grammatical  wa}^,  and  was  remarkably  fond  of  Plau¬ 
tus.  This  drew  him  into  a  difpute  with  John  Gruter,  pro- 
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at  Heidelberg,  in  1620,  which  was  carried  to  that 
height  of  animofity,  that  neither  the  defolation  which  ruined 
both  their  univerfities  and  their  libraries,  and  reduced  their 
perfons  to  the  greatell:  extremities,  nor  even  their  banifh- 
ment,  proved  fufficient  to  quench  the  flame  of  their  pafllon, 
or  to  reflrain  them  from  the  foulefl:  and  moflc  abuflve  lan¬ 
guage  [a].  Our  author  took  in  hand  the  caufe  of  his  late 
father  againfl:  David  Owen,  which  he  anfwered  in  a  piece 
intituled,  ‘‘  Anti-Owenus,”  &c.  He  was  principal  of  fe- 
veral  colleges,  as  he  was  of  that  at  Hanau  in  1645  ;  and 
the  dedication  of  his  father’s  cxegctical  works  fhew  him  to 
be  living  in  1647,  hut  how  long  afterwards  does  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome 
commentaries  upon  the  “  Holy  Scriptures,”  and  other  theo¬ 
logical  works. 

O 

[a]  Pare  publiihed  “  Plautus,”  iji 
1609,  with  notes:  alfo  a  Lexicon 

Piautinum,”  in  1614;  ’‘Analedta 
P  Flautina,”  ;n  16175  a  treatife  “  De 
“  imitatii'ne  Teientianae,  ubi  Piauti- 
“  num  imitatus  eft,”  16175  a  tecond 
edition  of ‘‘  Plautus.”  in  1619,  and  cf 
the  “  Analefta  Plautina,”  in  i6zo, 
and  again  in  1623.  He  alfo  pubhfhed 
a  third  edition  of  his  “  Plautus^’  in 
1641.  ’  he  *  Prolegomena”  which  it 

contains  of  that  poet’s  life,  the  cha- 
radler  of  his  verfification,  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  raillerie',  have  been  pre¬ 
fixed  eniire  to  the  “  Plautus  in  ulum 
H  Delphini.”  He  publiihed  his  anfwer 
to  Gruter  in  1620,  with  this  title, 

PARE'  (Daniel),  fon  of  the  preceding,  trod  in  the  fleps 
of  his  father,  applied  himfelf  vigoroufly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
claflics,  and  publiihed  feveral  ♦  laborious  pieces;  for  which 
he  was  obliged  to  Voflius,  who  had  a  great  refpedl  for  him, 
and  made  it  his  hufinefs  to  procure  bookfellers  who  would 
print  his  works  [a].  He  was  unfortunately  killed,  by  a 
gang  of  highwaymen,  in  the  life-tirne  of  his  father.  He  was 
a  confiderable  mafler  of  Greek. 


Provocatio  ad  fenatum  criticum  pro 
‘‘  Plauto  et  eleftis  Plautinis.”  They 
grew  both  more  and  more  hot,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  lon^’  preface  prefixed  by 
our  author  to  his  “  Aoalecfa  Plautina*' 
in  1623,  for  which  Gruter  made  re- 
prifals,  ftyling  him  “  an  afs,  a  mule,  a 
“  boar,  a  ram,  a  goat,  a  ftinking  in- 
‘  habitant  of  the  grammatical  den,” 
&:c.  Befides  the  pieces  upon  Plaa- 
“  tus,”  our  author  publi/hed  “  .^alli- 
“  gr  phia  Romana,  five  Thefaurus 
phrafium  linguae  Latince,”  in  i6i6, 
and  “  Klecla  Symmichiana,”  “  Lexi- 
con  Symmachianum,”  “Caliigraphia 
Symmachiana,”  in  1619, 


f  a]  The'^e  are,  “  The  Poems  of 
Mufaeus  upon  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  with  Notes,”  in  1627, 
2,  “  Mclleficium  Atticum,”  a  thick 
4to.  being  a  cojle£lion  of  fentences  ex- 
tradled  from  Greek  authors.  3.  “  Me- 
dulla  Hiftoriae  Ecclefiafticae,”  in 


1631;  to  which  he  added  Notes, 
and  a  Lexicon  upon  Lucretius,”  4. 
“  Spicllegium  fubcifivium,  or  Notes 
“  upon  Quintilian,”  publiflied  in  the 
edition  of  that  author  at  London,  1641, 
8vo, 
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PARENT  (Unsoine^.,  a  French  mathematician,  wa$ 
born  at  Paris  in  1666,0  ;He  fliewed  early  a  propensity  t<i> 
mathematics.  His  method  of  fkidy  was  to  write  remarks 
4ipon  the  margins  of  the  kooks  which  he  read  ;  and  he 
had  filled  fome  of  thefe  with  a  kind  of  commentary  at 
the  age  of -thirteen.  At  fourteen  he  was  put  under  a  maf- 
•ter,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Chartres.  Here  he  happened 
to  fee  a  Dodecoedron,  ;upon:Cvery  face  of  v«?blch  was  deli- 
-neated  a  fun-rdial,  except  the  loweff,  whereon  it  flood. 
iStruck  immediately  with  the  ^curiofity  of  thefe  dials,  he 
fet  about  drawing  one  himfelf :  but,  having  a  book  which 
only  fhewed  the  pradfical  part  without,  the  theory,  it  was 
.not  till  fome  time  after.,  when  his  rhetoric-mafter  came  to 
^explain  the  doctrine  of  the  fpherc  to  him,  that  he  began  to 
-underfland,  how  the  projedtion  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere 
formed  fun-dials.  He  thence  undertook  to  write  a  “  Trea- 
tife  upon  Gnomonics,’'  and  the  piece  w'as  rude  and  unpo- 
jifned  enough  :  however,  it  w^as  entirely  his  own^  and  not 
borrowed.  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  ajlb  a  book  of 

Geometry’-^  in  the  fame  tafle,  at  Beauvois. 

At  length  bis  friends  fent  for  him  to  Paris,  .to  ftudy  the 
lav/.;  and,  in  obedience  to  them,  he  went  through  a  courfe 
in  that  faculty.  This  was  no  fooner  finifned,,  than,  urged 
.-by  hi-S  paihon  for  mathematics,  he  fliut  himfelf  up  in  the 
college  of  Dormans,  that  nothing  might  call  him  away  from 
his  beloved  ftudy :  and,  with  an  allowance  of  -iefs  than  200 
livres  a  year,  he  lived  content  in  his  retreat,  from  which  he 
never  flirred  out  but  to  go  to  the  Royal  College,  in  order  , 

-to  hear  the  ledlures  of  M.  ,de  la  Plire,  or  M.  de  Sauveur.. 

As  foon  as  he  found  himfelf  able  enough  to  teach  others,  he 
took  pupils  :  and,  fortification  being  a  branch  of  mathe¬ 
matics  which  the  war  had  brought  into  particular  vogue,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  -that  branch  ;  but  after  fome  time  be¬ 
gan  to  entertain  fcruples  about  teaching  v/hat  he  had  never 
feen,  and  knew  by  the  force  of  Imagination  only.  He  im¬ 
parted  this  delicatelTe  to  M,.  Sauveur  ;  and  that  friend  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  marquis  d’AIigre,  who  luckily  at  | 
that  time  wanted  to  have  a  mathematician  with  him.  Pa¬ 
rent  made  two  campaigns  with  the  marquis,  whereby  he  in- 
flrudted  himfelf  thoroughly  in -viewing  fortified  places  ;  and 
he  alfo  drew  a  number  of  plans,  though  he  had  never  learned  ' 
to  draw.  From  this  time  his  life  was  fpent  in  a  continual 
application  to  the  fludy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  the  ma¬ 
thematics  in  all  its  branches,  both  fpeculative  and  pradtical  ;  ; 

to  which  he  joined  anatomy,  botany,  and  chymiflry,  as  ; 

contained 
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.contained  in  the  HTt  of  curious  arts.  He  had  an  a^fivlty  which 
devoured  every  thing,  and,  befides,  was  inceflantand  indefa¬ 
tigable.  M.  de  Biliettes  being  admitted  in  the  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris  in' 1699,  with  the  title  of  their  mechani¬ 
cian,  nominated  for  his  difciple  Parent,  who  excelled  chiefly 
in  mechanics.  It  was  foon  found  in  this  fociety,  that  he 
engaged  in  all  the  various  fubjedls  which  w'erc  brought  be¬ 
fore  theoi,  and  in  fadf  had  a  hand  in  everv  thing.  But  this 
great  extent  of  knowledge,  joined  to  a  natural  impetuofity, 
railed  in  him  a  particular  fpirit  of  contradidfion,  w'^hich  he 
indulged  upon  all  occafions  ;  fometimes  to  a  degree  of  pre¬ 
cipitancy,  and  often  wnth  too  little  regard  to  decency.  It  is 
true  that  the  fame  behaviour  was  fhewn  to  him,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  which  he  brought  to  the  academy  v/ere  treated  with  fe- 
verity  enough.  He  was  charged  with  obfeurity  in  his  pro-? 
dudlions  ;  and  indeed  the  fault  was  fo  notorious,  that  he 
perceived  it  himfelf,  and  could  not  avoid  correPcing  it. 

The  king  having,  by  a  regulation  in  1716,  fupprciled 
the  clafs  of  fcholars  of  the  academy,  which  feemed  to  put 
too  great  an  inequality  betwixt  the  members.  Parent  was 
made  a  joint  or  amflant  member  for  geometry  :  but  he  en¬ 
joyed  this  promotion  only  a  fliort  time,  being  taken  off  by 
the  fmail-pox  the  fame  year,  aged  50.  He  was  author  of  a 
great  many  pieces,  chiefly  on  mechanics  and  geometry. 

I 

PARIS  (Matthew),  an  Englifli  hlflorian,  was  a  Bene- 
didline  monk  of  the  congregation  of  Clugny,  in  the  mo- 
naffery  of  St.  Albans  ^  and  flourifhed  in  the  13th  century. 
He  was  an  uniyerfal  fcholar  ;  underflood,  and  had  a  good 
tafte  both  in  painting  and  architecture.  He  was  alfo  a 
matherp^tician,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  divine,  an  hiflorian  ; 
and  what  is  ftill  more,  and  greater  than  all  the  refl,  he  w^as 
a  man  of  diflinguifhed  probity.  Such  rare  accomplifliments 
and  qualities  as  thefe,  did  not  fail  of  fetting  him  very  high 
jn  the  efleem  of  his  coi;temporaries  :  and  it  .  is  no  wonder, 
that  we  find  him  employed  in  reforming  fome  monaflerles, 
vifiting  others,  and  eflablifhing  the  monaflic  difeipline  in  all. 
He  reproved  vice  without  diflinTionof  perfons,  and  did  not 
even  Spare  the  Englifh  court  itfelf:  at  the  fame  time  he 
fhewed  a  hearty  afledtion  for  his  country,  in  maintaining 
its  privileges  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  Pope,  and 
his  creatures  and  oflicers,  who  plied  all  their  engines  to  de^ 
flroy  and  abolifli  them.  Of  this  we  have  a  Clear,  though 
pnwilling,  evidence  in  Baronlus,  Vv^ho  obferves,  that  our 
author  renionflrated  with  too  fharp  and  bitter  a  fpirit  againfl 
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the  court  of  Rome  ;  ^nd  that,  except  in  this  particular  only, 
his  hillory  was  an  incomparable  work  [a].  Baronius  fpeaks 
here  of  his  hiftory,  intituled,  ‘‘  Hiftoria  Major,’'  confift- 
ing  of  two  parts  :  The  hrfl:,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  William  the  Conqueror;  the  fecond,  from  that 
king’s  reign  to  1250  :  which  being  the  year  of  jubilee, 
he  finifiied  his  work  with  a  Latin  ftanza  in  rhime  [b].  He 
carried  on  this  hiftory  afterwards  to  the  year  of  his  death  in 
1259.  Riihaugcr,  a  monk  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  Albans, 
continued  it  to  1272  or  1273,  the  year  of  the  death  of 
Henry  III.  Paris  made  an  abridgement  of  his  own  work, 
which  he  intituled,  ‘‘  Hiftoria  Minor.”  He  alfo  publifhed 
fome  other  pieces,  an  account  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Bale 
and  Pits. 


f  a]  Baronius's  words  are,  “  Quam 
“  fuerit  animo  inienfilTiirjo  in  apottoH- 
“  cam  fedem,  quivis  poterit  facile  in- 
telligere,  nifj  probrailla  fuerint  addi- 
“  tamenta  ejus,  qui  edidit;  quos  fi 
**  quis  demar,  aureuni  dixerls  com- 
mentarium.” 

£bJ  The  ftan/a  runs  thus : 
Terminatur  hie  Matthei 
Chronica.  Jamjubilcei 
Anni  difpenfatio, 


Tempus  fpondet  rcquiel : 

Detur  ergo  quies  ei, 

Hie  et  cceli  folio. 

This  work  went  through  fevcal  edi¬ 
tions,  after  the  invention  of  printing; 
and  in  that  of  Zurich,  p.  7S0,  is  this 
diftich  : 

Sifte  tui  metas  ftudii,  Mathei,  quie- 
tas ; 

Nee  ventura  petas,  quae  poftera  pro* 
feret  aetas. 


PARKER  (Matthew),  the  fecond  Proteftant  archbp* 
of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  merit  and  learning,  was 
born  at  Norwich  in  1504,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Chrifti 
or  Benet  College,  in  Cambridge,  of  which  houfe  he  was 
lirfl  bible-clerk,  or  fcholar,  and  afterwards  fellow.  He  was 
fo  confpicuous  for  learning,  that  he  was  among  other  emi¬ 
nent  fcholars  invited  by  cardinal  Wolfey  to  Oxford,  to  fur- 
iiifh  and  adorn  his  new  magniheent  foundation.  7'his 
invitation  he  did  not  choofe  to  accept ;  but,  refiding  in  his 
own  college,  purfued  his  ftudies  with  the  greatefi:  application 
for  hve  or  fix  years.  In  this  time,  having  read  over  the 
fathers  and  councils,  and  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of 
divinity,  he  became  a  licenfed  and  frequent  preacher  at 
court,  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs,  and  other  public  places  and  oc- 
cafions.  In  1533,  be  was  made  chaplain  to  queen  Anne 
Boleyne,  who  preferred  him  to  the  deanry  of  Stoke ;  and 
had  fuch  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  fuch  knowledge 
of  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  that,  a  little  before  her 
death,  file  recommended  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  his  pious 
care  and  inftrui5Iion.  He  w'as  afterwards  chaplain  to  Henry 
4  ,  the 
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the  Vlllth,  and  Edward  the  Vlth.  He  held  feveral  livings 
fucceffively ;  and  through  the  recommendation  of  Henry 
the  VIII)  for  his  approved  learning,  wifdom,  and 
‘‘  honefty,  as  well  as  for  his  fmgular  grace  and  induflry  in 
“  bringing  up  youth  in  virtue  and  learning,”  was  chofen  Appendixto 
mafter  of  Corpus  Chrifti  or  Benet  College ;  to  which  he 
afterwards  became  a  fpecial  benefadlor,  and  compiled  for  it  book  i. 
a  new  book  of  flatutes.  Happening  to  be  in  Norfolk  during  No.  5. 
Ket’s  rebellion,  he  had  the  refolution  to  go  to  the  rebels 
camp,  and  to  preach  to  them,  exhorting  them  to  temperance, 
moderation,  and  fubmiffion  to  the  king.  By  Edward  the 
Vlth  he  v/as  nominated  to  the  deanrv  of  Lincoln:  and 
under  thefe  two  princes  lived  in  great  reputation  and  afflu¬ 
ence.  But  in  queen  Mary’s  reign  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments,  on  account  of  his  being  married,  as  it  was 
pretended  :  but  the  real  caufe  was  his  zeal  for  the  Re¬ 
formation.  His  lowcircumftances  he  endured  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  contented  mind  ;  and  during  his  retirement,  turned 
the  book  of  pfalms  into  Englifh  verfe,  and  wrote  “  A  De- 
“  fence  of  the  Marriage  of  Priefts.” 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  accellion  made  a  great  change  in  his 
circumftances ;  for  he  not  only  became  free  from  all  fear 
and  danger,  but  was  raifed  to  the  archbifliopric  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  His  great  prudence,  courage,  condudt,  experience, 
and  learning,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  this  important 
office,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reformation  with  vigour 
to  its  perfedf  eftablifhment.  Fie  was  confecrated  Dec.  17,^ 

1559,  Lambeth  chapel  by  Barlow,  bifhop  of  Chichefter; 

Scory,  bifliop  of  Hereford  ;  Coverdale,  bifhop  of  Exeter ;  and 
Hodgkin  fuffragan  biftiop  of  Bedford.  We  choofe  to  mention 
this  circumftance  fo  minutely,  becaufe  theRomanifts  invented 
a  tale  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  confecrated  at  the  Nag’s- 
head  inn  or  tavern,  in  Cheapfide.  But  this  notorious  and 
improbable  falfehood  hath  been  fully  confuted  by  Ma- 
fon  [aJ,  by  Bramhall  [b],  and  by  Courayer  [c],  and 
withal  difprovcd  by  many  Catholics,  fo  that  to  believe  it 
now-a-days  requires  more  than  even  Popifh  credulity. 

Being  thus  conftituted  primate  and  metropolitan  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  took  care  to  have  the  fees  filled  with 

[a]  vindication  of  the  church  of  [b]  Confecration  of  Proteftant  Bi- 
England  concerning  the  Confecra-  fhops  vindicated, 
tion  and  Ordination  of  Bifliops,  1613,  [c]  Defence  of  the  Validity  of  Eng- 

^olio.  Ihh  Ordinations,  1728,  3  vols.  8vo. 
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learned  and  worthy  men :  and  foon  after  performed  th# 
metropolltical  vifitatiori  of  his  Vfhole  province.  Though 
his  means  at  this  time  could  be  but  very  flender,  as  he  had 
been  gripped  for  fome  years  pafl:  of  all  his  revenues,  and 
expences  rather  than  prohts  had  yet  accrued  from  his  new 
preferment  5  )'et  fuch  was  his  liberal  and  generous  difpo- 
Able  Redi-  frankly  remitted  unto  his  whole  clergy  thofe 

fees,  that  under  the  title  of  procurations  are  generally  and 
juftly  at  fuch  times  demanded.  And  he  encouraged  them 
to  the  conftant  and  diligent  execution  of  their  duty,  in  in- 
ftru6ting  the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  by  his  owil 
example  :  for,  as  his  important  and  public  affairs  would  per¬ 
mit,  he  preached  fometimes  in  his  own  cathedral,  and  at 
other  times  in  the  towns  and  villages  abroad ;  continuing 
condant  in  this  painful  practice,  though  labouring  under 
many  infirmities,  the  attendants  of  old  age.  He  folicited 
the  queen  to  remove  crucifixes,  lighted  tapers,-  and  images,^ 
out  of  churches,  and  particularly  out  of  her  own  chapel. 
One  of  his  main  defigns  was  to  introduce  uniformity  both 
in  habits  and  ceremonies  ;  but  he  met  with  great  oppofition 
from  the  earl  of  Leiceder  and  other  courtiers,  and  from 
the  whole  body  of  Puritans^  who  have  feverely  reviled  hint 
on  that  account. 

Being  arrived  to  his  yad  year,  he  died  May  ly,  I5y5;^ 
having  Idled  the  fee  of  Canterbury  above  fifteen  years. 

PARKER  (Samuel),  a  temporizing  Englidi  clergy¬ 
man,  who,  by  that  meanSj  and  the  advantage  of  excellent 
parts  and  confiderable  learning,  raifed  himfelf  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Oxford,  was  born,  Sept.  1640,  at  Northampton,  where 
his  father  John  Parker  then  pra^Slifed  the  law.  John  had 
Wood’s  been  bred  to  that  profeilion,  in  one  of  the  Temples  at 
Ath.  Oxon,  London  y  and,  fidirig  afterwards  againd  the  king,  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  a  member  of  the  high  court  of  judice  in  1649:^ 
wdiere  he  gave  fentence  againd  the  three  lords,  Capelj  Plol-^ 
land,  and  Hamilton,  who  were  beheaded.  During  Oliver’s 
ufurpation,  he  was  made  an  aflidant  committee-man  for  his 
county.  In  1650,  he  publiflicd  a  book  in  defence  of  the 
jiew  government  [a],  as  a  common- wealth,  without  a 


[a]  The  title  of  it  I?,  “  The  Go- 
vernment  of  the  People  of  Enjiland 
•*  precedent  and  prefent  j”  the  iatne. 
Ad  fubferibentes  confiimandum,  du- 
**  bitantes  informandum,  opponezites 
•*  conveniendumj”  and  underneath, 
Mulu  videntur  t^uae  non  funtj  tnul« 


ta  funt  quae  non  videntur  j”  under 
that  engraven  two  heads  joined,  with 
the  moito,  Ut  uniuj”  and  beneath 
a  fl'-eaf  of  arrovvs,  with  this  device, 
“  Vis  unita  fortiorj”  and  to  conclude, 
“  Concordia  parv;e  res  crefeunr,  Oif- 
cordia  dilabuniur,’’ 

king 
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king  or  houfe  of  lords.  June  1655,  when  Cromwell  was 
declared  protector,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commif- 
lioners  for  removing  obftr nations  at  Worcefter-houfe  in 
the  Strand,  near  Londony  and  v/as  fworn  ferjeant  at  law 
next  day.  Jan.  1-659=,  was  appointed  by  the  Rump-par¬ 
liament  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  ;  but,  upon  a 
complaint  againft  him,  was  foon  after  difplaced.  However,, 
he  was  again  'made  regularly  ferjeant  at  law,,  by  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  chancellor  Hyde,  at  the  firft  call  after  the 
return  of  Charles  II. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  took  care  to-  have  his  fon  Samuel, 
the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent  article,-  educated  among  the  Puri¬ 
tans  in  grammar  learning  at  Northampton  ;  whence,  being 
ripe  for  the  univerfity,  he  was  fent  to  W adham  college  in 
Oxford,  and  admitted,  in  r659,  ^  Prefbyterian  tutor. 

Here,  a'ccording  to  his  former  breeding,  he  led  a  fcridf  and’ 
religious  life,  entered  into  a  weekly  fociety,  then  called  the 
Gruellers  [b],  who  faded  and  prayed,  and  met  at  a  houfe 
ill  Haiywcll,  where  he  was  fo  zealous  and  condant  an  attend¬ 
ant  upon  prayersy  fermons,  and  facraments,  that  he  was 
adeemed. one  of  the  mod  precious  young  men  in  the  univer- 
fity.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Feb.  285  1659-60;-^^ 
Upon  the  Redoration,  he  hefitated  a  little  what  fide  to  take;, 
but,  continuing  to  talk  publicly  againd  Epifcopacy,  he  was 
much  difcountenanccd  by  the  new  warden  Dr.  Bland- 
ford  [cj.  Upon  this  he  removed  to  Trinity-college,  where,-, 
by  the  prevailing  advice  of  Dr.  Ralph  Ruthwell,  then  a 
fenior  fellow  of  that  fociety,  he  was  refeued  from  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  an  unhappy  education,  which  he  afterwards  pub¬ 
licly  avowed  in  print  [d].  Hence  he  became  a  zealous 
Anti-puritan,,  and-  for  many  years  adled  the  part  of  what 
was  then  called  a  true  fon  of  the  church.  In  this  temper,, 
having  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1663,  he  entered  into  orders,, 
reforted  frequently  to  London,  and  became  chaplain  to  a 
nobleman;  continuing  to  difplay  his  wit  in  drolling  upon  his^ 
©Id  friends  the  Prefbyterians,  Independents,  &c. 

In  1665,  he  publifhed  feme  Philofophical  Edays  [e],*' 
and  was  clecfed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society :  but  he- 

fn]  Bccaufe  their  chief  d'et  was  [o]  Epiflle  dedicatory,  to  that 
water  gruel ;  and  it  was  obferyed  that  friend,  of  his  “  Free  and  impartial 
he  put  more  graves  in  his  porridge  than  Cenfure  of  the  Platonic  philofuphy.” 
all  the  reft.  Wood.  [e]  See  the  lift  of  bis  books  below  ; 

[c]  This  gentleman  had  been  made  in  which  we  find  feverai  publifhed  at" 
warden  upon  the  dawn  of  the  Reftora-  this  time  of  that  kind,  intituled, 
tio/i  ii)  1659.  “  Tentamlua  pbyftto-ibeoiogica,  &c.’* 
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made  a  further  ufe  of  thefe  EfTays,”  by  dedicating  then! 
to  Sheldon,  arcbp.  of  Canterbury,  who  became  his  patron ; 
and  in  1667  made  him  his  chaplain.  ^'eing  thus  put 
into  the  road  to  preferment,  he  left  Oxford,  and  refided  at 
Lambeth,  under  the  eye  of  his  patron;  who,  in  1670,  i 

collated  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  in  the  room  d 
of  Dr.  Sancroft,  afterwards  archbp.  Nov.  the  fame  year,  | 
putting  himfelf  in  the  train  of  William  prince  of  Orange^ 
who  vifited  Cambridj^e,  he  had  the  dejrree  of  D.  D.  con- 
ferred  upon  him  there.  Nov.  1672,  he  was  inftalled  ,| 

prebendary  of  Canterbury;  and  had  the  rectories  of  Ickham  ji; 

and  Chatham  in  Kent,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  archbp^  i; 
about  the  fame  time.  As  he  maintained  an  unreferved  ob-  ;i 

feciuioufnefs  to  the  court,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL-  ll 

fo  upon  the  acceflion  of  his  brother  to  the  throne,  he  con-  j 

tinued  in  the  fame  fervile  complaifance  ;  and  it  was  not  long  jj 

before  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  it  in  the  bifhopric  of  Oxford^  |  j 

to  which  he  was  nominated  by  James  II.  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Fell  in  1686,  being  allowed  to  hold  the  archdeaconry  'j 
of  Canterbury  in  commendam.  He  was  alfo  made  a  privy-i 
counfellor  [f],  and  conftituted  by  a  royal  mandamus  prefi- 
dent  of  Mao-dalen-colleo-e  in  Oxford  f g]. 

But  thefe  favours  were  the  price  of  his  religion,  which  he  ji 
did  not  fcruple  to  olter  up  as  a  willing  facrifice  to  his  ambitioni 
In  this  new  change,  he  became  one  of  the  Romilh  mer-  '1 

cenaries,  proflituting  his  pen  in  defence  of  tranfubftantia-  ij 

tion,  and  the  worlliip  of  faints  and  images  [hJ.  The 
PapiftS,  it  is  certain,  made  fure  of  him  as  a  profelyte;  one 
of  whom  tells  us,  that  he  even  propofed  in  council,  whe-  1 
ther  it  was  not  expedient,  that  at  lead;  one  college  in 
Oxford  Ihould  be  allowed  Catholics,  that  they  might  not  be  j 
forced  to  be  at  fuch  charges,  by  going  beyond  the  feas  to  1 
fludy.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  having  invited  two  Popifh 
noblemen,  with  a  third  of  the  church  of  England,  to  an  i 

entertainment,  he  drank  the  king’s  health,  wilhing  a  happy  I 

fticcefs  to  all  his  affairs  ;  adding,  that  the  religion  of  the  | 


Papin’s  Hlftory  of  England, 
V0I.  ii.  folio  edition. 

[g}  See  an  account  of  the  whole 
rroceeoinps  in  this  important  affair, 
which  wss  the  principal  ftep  to  king 
James’s  lofs  of  the  crown,  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  intituled,  “  An  impartial  rela- 
“  tion  of  the  whole  proceeding,  &c,  in 
1688,”  4to.  and  in  the  general 
•*,  Hlftories  of  England,” 


fn]  To  this  pnrpofe  he  publi/licd  a 
piece,  Dec.  i6,  1687  ;  though,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  pr  nter’s  ftyle,  in  1688  ; 
intituled,  Reafons  for  abrogating  the 
“  left  impofed  upon  all  members  of 
Parliament,  anno  1678,  October  30’, 
“  &-C.  firft  written  lor  the  author’s 
ratisfa(Slion,  and  now  publiflnd  for 
**  the  benefit  of  all  others  Vvhom  it 
may  concern,” 


Proteftants 


A  R  K  E  It.  iGi 

Proteflants  In  England  feemed  to  him  to  be  In  no  bettet  a 
condition  than  that  of  Buda  was  before  it  was  taken,  and 
that  they  were  next  to  Atheifts  who  defended  that  faith  [i]. 

Nay,  lo  notorious  was  his  conduct,  that  the  cooler  heads 
among  the  Romanifts  condemned  it  as  too  hot  and  hafty. 

P’or  inftance,  father  Peter,  a  Jefuit,  and  privy-counfellor  to 
king  James,  in  a  letter  to  father  La  Chaife,  cOnfefTor  to 
Lewis  XIV.  writes  thus  :  The  bifhop  of  Oxford  has 

“  not  yet  declared  himfelf  openly  ;  the  great  obllacle  is  his 
‘‘  wife,  whom  he  cannot  rid  himfelf  of;  his  dehgn  being  to 
“  continue  a  bilhop,  and  only  change  communion,  as  it  is 
‘‘  not  doubted  but  the  king  will  permit,  and  our  holy  father 
“  confirm  •  though  I  don’t  fee  how  he  can  be  farther  ufeful 
“  to  us  in  the  religion  he  is  in,  becaufe  he  is  fufpedled,  and 
of  no  efieem  among  the  Heretics  of  the  Englifli  church  : 
nor  do  1  fee  that  the  example  of  his  converfion  is  like  to 
‘‘  draw  many  others  after  him,  becaufe  he  declared  himfelf  fo 
fuddenly.  If  he  had  believed  my  counfel,  which  was  to 
temporize  for  fome  longer  time,  he  would  have  done  bet- 
ter  ;  but  it  is  his  temper,  or  rather  zeal,  that  hurried  him 
on  to  it  [k].” 

Accordingly  we  find  his  authority  in  his  diocefe  to  have 
been  fo  very  infignificant,  that  when  he’aflembled  his  clergy, 
and  defired  them  to  fubfcribe  an  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to  the 
King  for  his  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Confcience,”  they 
rejedled  it  with  fuch  unanimity,  that  he  got-  but  one  clergy¬ 
man  to  concur  with  him  in  it  [l].  The  fa£f  is  too  noto¬ 
rious  to  be  denied  [m].  But  the  general  charadler,  given 
him  by  the  fame  writer,  will  be  read,  as  all  of  his  drawing 
arc,  with  a  proper  referve  and  caution,  when  he  reprefents 
him  to  be  a  man  of  no  judgement,  and  of  as  little  virtue; 
and  as  to  religion,  rather  impious ;  that  he  was  covetous 
and  ambitious,  and  feemed  to  have  no  other  fenfe  of  religion 
but  as  a  political  intereft,  and  a  fubje^f  of  party  and  faction. 

He  feldom  came  to  prayers,  or  to  any  exercifes  of  devotion; 
and  was  fo  lifted  up  with  pride,  that  he  grew  infufierablc  to 
all  that  came  near  him  [n].  No  doubt,  the  ill  fuccefs  he 
met  with,  in  pufhing  on  the  delign  to  introduce  Popery, 
ruined  him,  as  well  as  his  royal  mailer;  the  latter  lofing 

[i]  R.apin,  Echard,  under  the  reign  [l]  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  his  ownr>. 
of  king  James.  Times,  vol.  ii. 

[kJ  Third  colleft-on  of  papers  [m]  See  Complete  Hlftory  of  Eng- 
relaiing  to  th«  prefent  juncture  of  land,  vol.  iii.  edit,  17I9>  p.  490> 
affairs  in  England.  London,  1689,  note[c]. 

4to.  p.  10.  [wl  Burnet,  as  before, 

Vol.  X.  ■  M 
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thereby  his  crown,  and  the  bimop  his  life  :  for,  falling  into 
contempt  with  all  good  men,  trouble  of  mind  threw  him 
into  a  diftemper,  of  which  he  died  unlamented  [o],  at 
Magdalen-coliege,  March  2,0,  1687.  However,  after  all, 
it  is  certain  he  fent  a  Difcourfe’’  to  James,  perfuading 
him  to  embrace  the  Proteftant  religion,  with  a  ‘‘  Letter” 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1690, 
4to. 

He  wrote  feveral  other  pieces  [p],  in  all  which,  Burnet 
allows,  there  v/as  an  entertaining  livelinefs ;  though  at 
the  fame  time  he  accompanies  that  favourable  cenfure,  as 
his  manner  v/as,  with  a  But  it  was  neither  grave  nor 
“  correcf.”  Yet  Dr.  Nichols’s  remark  cannot  be  difputedj 
and  may  be  extended  to  the  prefent  time,  ‘‘  that  he  has  but 
‘‘  few  readers  at  this  day  and  Swift  obferves,  that  Mar- 


[0]  Dr.  Wffl.  Nichols’s  defence  of  (he 
Church  of  England,  edit.  1715,  p.  169. 

[p]  The  titles  of  tliefe,  hefideswhat 
have  been  already  mentioned,  are  as 
follow:  i.“Tentamina  phy fico-theo« 
‘‘  logica  de  Deo,  &c.”  lib.  ii.  1665, 
4(0.  An  account  of  it  is  in  Phil.  Tranf. 
No.  iS.  It  w'as  anfwered  in  a  book, 
intituled,  “  Of  the  Bulk  and  Selvidge 
“  of  (he  W^orld,  by  N.  Fairfax,”  2. 
“  A  free  and  impartial  Cenfure  of  the 
“  Platonic  Fhilofuphy  :  To  which  is 
added,  An  Account  of  the  Nature 
and  Extent  of  the  Divine  Dominion 
and  Goednefs,  as  they  refer  to  the 
“  Origenian  Hypothefis,  concerningthe 
“  pre-exiftence  of  Souls.”  1666,  4to. 
1667,  Svo.  This  laft  was  cenfured  in 
a  piece,  intituled,  “  Deos  Juftificatus, 
“  or  the  Divine  Goednefs  vindicated 
‘‘  and  cleared,  again  If  the  Afl'ertions  of 
abfolute  and  inconditionate  Repro- 
“  b.uion.”  3.  “A  Difeourfe  of  Eccle- 
**  haftical  Polity,  Sec.  1669,  and  1679,’* 
Svo.  To  which  an  anfvver  came  out, 
Infolence  and  Impudence  triumph- 
ant,  Sec.  3669  p’  and  arrother, 
Truth  and  Innocence  vindicated, 
**  being  publifhed,  See.  by  Dr.  John 
Gwen.’.’  4.  “  A  Defence  and  Con-. 
“  tinuation  of  Eccleliaftical  Polity 
“  (againlt  Dr.  Owen},  Lond.  1671,” 
Svo.  “  Tolcratioii  difeuSTed,  See, 
3670,”  4to,  6.  “  A  Difeourfe  in 
Vindication  of  bp,  Rramhail  and 
the  Church  of  Englai:d,.  from  the 
“  fanatic  charge  of  ropery.  Sec  ”  This 
was  prefixed  to  a  “  Treatife”  of  the  faid 
bllhcp,  written  in  •  his  OA'n  defence, 
1672,  8yO.  a  droll  cenfure  of  this. 


piece  being  publifhed  by  Andrew  Mar¬ 
vell,  in  a  book,  intituled,  ‘‘  The  Re- 
‘‘  hearfal  tranfpofed,  &c.  j”  our  au¬ 
thor,  in  the  fame  drolling  tafie,  wroid 
‘‘  A  Reproof  to  the  Rehearfal  tranf- 
“  pofed,  1673,”  Svo.  Wood  obferves, 
that,  finding  himfelf  beaten  in  this 
cudgelling  way,  his  high  fpiiit  was 
abated  for  ever  after ,  and  though- 
Marvell  replied  to  his  “  Reproof,’’  yet 
he  judged  it  more  prudent  to  lay  down 
the  cudgels.  It  put  him  upon  a  more 
fober,  ferious,  and  moderate  way  of 
writing.  S,  Difputationes  de  Deo, 
“  et  piovidentia  divina,  &c,  i.  e.  An 
“  philofcphorum  ulli,  et  quinam 
“  Arhei  fuerant,  Sec.  1678,”  4to. 
See  a  charader  of  this  book,  and  the 
author,  in  Dr.  Henry  More’s  ‘‘  Prae- 
fatio  generaliffima,”  piefixed  to  the 
firft  tome  of  his  philofophical  works, 
1679,  loho.  In  this  piece  Parker 
cenfured  fome  principles  of  the  Car- 
tefian  philofoohy,  as  grofly  atheiftical. 
9  A  demonflratlon  of  the  Divine 
“  Authority  of  the  Law  of  Nature, 
“  and  of  the  Chrirtian  religion,  in  two, 
“  Parts,  1681,”  4to.  10.  “  1  he 
“  Cafe  of  the  Church  of  England 
“  brieiiy  fiated.  Sec.  1681,”  8vo. 
II.  An  Account  of  the  Govern- 
“  menc  of  the  Chriftian  Church  in  the 
“  firft  fix  hundred  Years,  Sec,  1683,” 
Svo.  12.  “  Religion  and  Loyalty, 
“  Sec.  16S4.”  13.  “  Religion  and  Loy-' 
“  aity,  fecond  Part,  1685,”  Svo. 
Thcfe  were  both  written  in  fupport  of’ 
that  courtly  dodrine  of  non-refiftance 
and  paiiive  obedience, 
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VelPs  remarks  on  Parker  continued  to  be  read,  when  the  book 
which  occafioned  them  was  long  ago  funk.  He  left  a  Ton  of 
his  own  name,  who  was  an  excellent  fcolar,  and  a  gentleman 
of  fingular  modefty*  He  never  took  the  oaths  after  the  Re¬ 
volution.  He  married  a  bookfeller’s  daughter  at  Oxford,  where 
he  refided  with  a  numerous  family  of  children ;  to  fupport 
which,  he  publifhed  fome  books,  mentioned  below  [q^], 
with  a  modeft  Vindication”  of  his  father.  One  of  his 
fons  is  now  a  bookfeller  at  Oxford. 

/ 

[q^]  They  are,  i.  “  An  the  fathers,  in  4to.  He  alfo  pub- 

Tianllation  of  Tully  de  finibus,  liHied  a  Latin  manufcript  of  his  father, 
“  1702,  8vo.  In  the  preface  he  has  ,  containing  the  hlftoryof  his  own  time, 
fome  animaclverfions  upon  Locke’s  under  this  title,  “  Reverend!  admo- 
EiTay  concc'-ning  human  imderftand-  dum  in  Chrido  patrjs  Samueiis 
ing.  2.  ‘‘  An  Abridgement  of  the  “  Parkeri  epifcopi  de  rebus  fui  tem- 
“  EcclefiaCLic  Hiftories  of  Eufebius,  “  poris  comnp.eniarlorum  libri  quatuor, 
**  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodnret,  1726,”  8vo.  Of  which  two  Eng- 
“  1729.”  3,  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  H(h  tranflations  were  afterwards  pub- 

“  or  a  Commentary  on  the  five  Books  liihsd. 

“  of  Mofes,”  extradled  chiefly  from 

PARMENIDES  of  Elaea,  a  Greek  phllofopher,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  86th  Olympiad,  about  the  year  436  before 
Chrilf.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  earth  was  round,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  folar  fvEem.  He  admitted  two 
elements,  fire  and  earth.  He  held,  that  the  firfl:  generation 
of  man  was  made  by  the  power  of  the  fun,  which  he  main  = 
tained  to  be  both  cold  and  hot,  thefe  being  the  two  prin-i 
ciples  of  ail  things.  He  taught  that  the  foul  and  the  mind  are 
the  fame  thing;  and  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  philofophy, 
one  founded  upon  truth,  the  other  confifting  of  opinions 
only.  He  put  his  philofophy  into  verfe  [a].  Plato  wrote 
a  dialogue,  which  he  intituled,  “  Parmenides,  or  concern-* 

ing  Ideas  wherein  he  makes  thefe  ideas  to  be  the  real 
effence  of  truth  ;  whence  we  may  form  fome  conje^fure  con¬ 
cerning  our  author’s  philofophy,  and  that  it  was  of  the  ideal 
kind.  We  muft  take  care  not  to  confound  him  with  Par¬ 
menides  the  rhetorician. 


[a]  We  have  fome  fragments  of  Stephens,  under  this  title,  De  poefl 
this  phllofopher  collected  by  Henry  “  Philofophica,  Of  phllofophic  potfy.” 

PARR  (Catherine),  Queen  to  Henry  VIII.  celebrated  Wnipoie’? 
for  her  learning,  whofe  perfections,  though  a  widow,  at-  ca-aiogue  <>f 
tracled  the  heart  of  this  monarch,  and  whofe  prudence  pre- 
ferved  her  from  the  efFeCts  of  his  cruelty  and  caprice,  v/as  ihors. 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr.  She  was  early  educated 
in  polite  literature,  as  was  the  fafhion  of  noble  w’oinen  at 
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that  time  in  England,  and  in  her  riper  years  was  much 
given  to  reading  and  hudying  the  holy  Scriptures,  Several 
learned  men  were  retained  as  her  chaplains,  who  preached 
to  her  every  day  in  her  privy  chamber,  and  often  touched 
fuch  abufcs  as  were  common  in  the  church.  The  king 
approved  of  this  practice,  and  often  permitted  her  to  con¬ 
fer  with  him  on  religious  fubjedts.  But  when  difeafe  and 
confinement  added  to  his  natural  impatience  of  contradidlion, 
and  when  in  the  prefence  of  Winchefter  and  others  of  that 
fadtion  fhe  had  been  urging  her  old  topic  of  perfedting  the 
Reformation,  the  king  broke  out  into  this  exprefiion  after 
Ihc  was  retired,  ‘‘  A  good  hearing  it  is,  when  women  be- 
come  fuch  clerks  !  and  a  thing  much  to  my  comfort,  to 
come  in  mine  old  age  to  be  taught  by  my  wife  Win¬ 
chefter  failed  not  to  improve  the  opportunity  to  aggravate 
the  queen’s  infolence,  to  infinuate  the  danger  of  cheriftiing 
fuch  a  ferpent  in  his  bofom,  and  to  accufe  her  of  treafon 
cloaked  with  herefy.  The  king  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
a  warrant  to  draw  up  articles  to  touch  her  life.  The  day 
and  hour  was  appointed,  when  fhe  was  to  be  feized.  The 
defign  being  accidentally  difcovered  to  her,  ftie  waited  upon 
the  king,  who  received  her  kindly,  and  purpofely  began  a 
difcourfe  about  religion.  She  anfwered,  That  women  by 
their  creation  at  firft  were  made  fubjedl  to  men  ;  that 
they,  being  made  after  the  image  of  God,  as  the  women 
were  after  their  image,  ought  to  inftrudl  their  wives,  who 
were  to  learn  of  them  :  and  ftie  much  more  was  to  be 
taught  of  his  majefty,  who  was  a  prince  of  fuch  excellent 
learning  and  wifdom.”  Not  fo,  by  St.  Mary,”  faid 
the  king,  “  you  are  become  a  dodlor,  Kate,  able  to  inftrudl 
“  US;  and  not  to  be  inftru6led  by  us.”  To  which  fhe  re¬ 
plied,  “that  it  feemed  he  had  much  miftaken  her  freedom 
in  arguing  with  him,  fince  ftie  did  it  to  engage  him  in 
“  difcourfe,  to  amufe  this  painful  time  of  his  infirmity,  and 
that  ftie  might  receive  profit  by  his  learned  difcourfe ;  in 
which  laft  point  fhe  had  not  milled  of  her  aim,  always  re- 
ferring  herfelf  in  thefe  matters,  as  ftie  ought  to  do,  to 
“  his  majefty.”  “  And  is  it  even  fo,  fweetheart?”  faid  the 
king,  “  then  we  are  perfect  friends  again.” 

'Fhe  day  which  had  been  appointed  for  carrying  her  to  the 
Tower  being  fine,  the  king  took  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and 
lent  for  the  queen.  As  they  were  together,  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor,  who  was  Ignorant  of  the  reconciliation,  came  with 
the  guards.  The  king  ftepped  afide  to  him,  and,  after  a 
little  difcourfe,  w’as  heard  to  call  him  “  Knave,  aye  errant 

“  knave. 
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knave,  a  fool,  and  beaft ;  and  bid  him  prefently  avant 
‘‘  out  of  his  fight.”  The  queen,  not  knowing  on  what 
errand  they  came,  endeavoured  with  gentle  v/ords  to  qualify 
the  king’s  anger.  ‘‘  Ah  !  poor  foul,”  faid  the  king,  ‘‘thou 
“  little  knoweft  how  ill  he  deferves  this  at  thy  hands  :  on  my 
“  word,  fweetheart,  he  hath  been  toward  thee  an  errant  knave ; 

“  and  fo  let  him  go.”  The  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  aflFec- 
tion,  left  her  a  legacy  of  4000I.  befides  her  jointure.  She 
was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  ad¬ 
miral  of  England,  and  uncle  to  Edward  VL  She  lived  but 
a  very  Ihort  time,  and  unhappily,  with  this  gentleman.  She 
died  in  childbed  ;  though,  as  fome  writers  obferve,  not 
without  fufplcion  of  poifon. 

Her  majefty  wrote,  “  Queen  Catherine  Parr’s  Lamenta- 
“  tion  'bf  a  Sinner,  bewailing  the  Ignorance  of  her  blind 
“  Life.”  This  was  a  contrite  meditation  on  the  years  (he 
had  paffed  in  Popery,  in  falls  and  pilgrimages  ;  and,  being 
found  among  her  papers  after  her  death,  was  publifhed  with 
a  preface  by  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  1548,  8vo.  In  her 
life-time  Ihe  publifhed  many  pfalms,  prayers,  and  pious  dif- 
courfes,  of  which  this  was  the  title  :  “  Prayers  or  Medita- 
“  tions,  wherein  the  Mind  is  ftirred  patiently  to  fufrer  all 
“  Affliclions  here,  and  to  fet  at  nought  the  vain  profperltie 
“  of  this  Worlde,  and  always  to  long  for  the  everlafting 
“  Felicitee.  15455’*  l2mo.  Several  letters  of  this  queen’s 
are  preferved  in  Strype’s  Annals,”  in  “  Hearne’s  Sylloge  B-illari’s 
“  Epift.”  in  “  Haynes’s  Colledlion  of  State  Papers,”  in 
the  “  Alhmolean  Colle£Iion,”  and  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  C. 
Cambridge. 

PARRHASIL^S,  a  celebrated  antique  painter  of  Ephefus, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Athens  :  he  fiourilhed  in  the 
time  of  Socrates,  if  we  may  credit  Xenophon,  who  hath 
introduced  him  into  a  dialogue  dlfcourfing  with  that  philofo- 
pher,  Socrates.  He  was  one  of  the  molt  excellent  painters 
in  his  time.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  it  was  he  who  firfl:  gave 
fymmetry  and  juft  proportions  in  the  art ;  that  he  alfo  was 
the  firft  who  knew  how  to  exprefs  the  truth  and  life  of  cha¬ 
racters,  and  the  different  airs  of  the  face 5  that  he  found  out 
a  beautiful  difpofition  of  the  hair,  and  heightened  the  grace 
of  the  vifage.  It  was  allowed  even  by  the  mafters  in  the  art, 
that  he  bore  away  from  all  others  the  glory  of  fueceeding  in 
the  outlines,  in  which  confifts  the  grand  fecret  of  painting. 

But  the  fame  author  obfcrves,  that  Parrhafiiis  became  in- 
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fupportable  by  his  pride  [aJ  ;  and  was  fo  fvvelled  with  va- 
jiit}'',  as  to  give  himfelf  the  moft  flattering  epithets  ;  I'uch 
as,  the  tendered,  the  Tofteft,  the  grandeft,  the  moff  deli¬ 
cate,  and  the  perfedier  of  his  art.  He  boafled,  that  he  was 
fprung  originally  from  Apollo,  and  born  to  paint  the  gods ; 
and  that  he  had  adlually  drawn  Hercules  touch  by  touch  : 
that  Heroes  having  often  appeared  to  him  in  his  dreams, 
when  the  oluralitv  of  voices  was  affainlt:  him  at  Samos  in 

i _  j  O 

favour  of  Timanthes,  in  the  opinion  of  a  pidfure  of  Ajax 
provoked  againOr  the  Greeks,  for  adjudging  to  UlyfTes  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  he  anfv/ered  aperfon  who  condoled  him  on 
this  check,  “  For  my  part,  I  don’t  trouble  myfelf  at  the 
fentence ;  but  I  am  forry  that  the  foil  of  Telamon  liath 
received  a  greater  outrage  thap  that  which  was  formerly 
“  pur  upon  him  fo  unjuffly.”  iTlian,  who  relates  this 
iiory,  informs  us  that  our  painter  affedfed  to  wear  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  to  carry  in  his  hand  a  baton, 
If  added  ^vith  nails  of  the  fame  metal. 

He  worked  at  his  art  with  pleafantry,  for  the  moft  part 
fmging.  He  was  very  licentious  and  loofe  in  his  pidtures  ; 
and,  it  is  faid,  by  way  of  amufement,  reprefented  the  moff 
infamous  objedfs.  For  inffance,  his  Atalantis,  with  her 
fpoufe  Meleager,  was  of  this  kind.  However,  that  piece 
being  afterwards  devifed  as  a  legacy  to  the  emperor  I'ibe- 
rius,  upon  condition  that,  if  he  v/as  difpleafed  with  the  fub- 
jedf,  he  fiiould  receive  a  million  fefferces  inffead  of  it,  the 
emperor,  covetous  as  he  was,  not  only  preferred  the  pidfure 
to  that  fum,  but  even  placed  It  in  his  moff  favourite  apart¬ 
ment.  It  is  faid  alfo,  that,  though  Parrhafius  was  excelled 
by  Timanthes,  yet  he  excelled  Zeuxis.  Among  his  pictures 
■4  is  a  celebrated  one  of  Thefeus,  and  another  reprefenting 
Meleager,  Hercules,  and  Perfeus  in  a  groupe  together  ;  as 
alfo  iEneas,  v^ith  Caffor  and  Pollux  in  a  third.  The  au« 
thors  who  jpeak  of  him  are  mentioned  below  [bJ. 

quo  nemo  infolenuus  et  arrogantius 
“  fii  u!us  gloria  artis.” 

[bJ  Ttiefe  are  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv, 
Qnintiiian,  lib  xii.  Diodotus,  lib. 
xxvi.  Aihenasus,  lib.  xii.  Vafari. 
Felibiens.  Junius  dc  pidlura  vete- 
rum, 

PARRHASIUS  (Janus),  an  eminent  grammarian  in 
Italy,  was  born  at  Colenza  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  1470- 
He  was  dcfigned  for  the  law,  the  profeflion  of  his  anceifors  ; 

'  but 


f  a]  Pliny’s  words  are,  “  Primus 
iymrnetriam  pitiurae  dedir,  piinius 
*•  argutias  vuku.s,  elegantiam  capilli, 
“  venullatem  oris,  cunfeffrone  artifi- 
cum  in  Hneis  extremis  palmam 
adeptus:  base  clV  in  pidlura  fumma 
“  fublilitas.  Facundus  artifex,  fed 
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hut  he  refufed  that  ftudy,  and  cultivated  claflical  literature. 
His  true  name  was  Johannes  Paulas  Parifius  ;  yet,  according 
to  the  whimfical  humour  of  the  grammarians  of  that  age,  he 
took  inftead  of  it  'Parrhafius.  Fie  taught  a't  Milan  with 

O 

great  reputation,  being  partidilarly  admired  for  a  graceful 
delivery,  in  which  it  was  that  he  chiefly  excelled  other  pro- 
feiTors.  It  was  this  charm  in  his  voice,  which  brought  a 
great  concourfe  of  people  to  his  lectures  ;  and  among  others 
he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee  general  Trimoles,  who  was  thcxU 
threefcore  years  old.  He  went  to  Rome  during  the  ponti¬ 
ficate  of  Alexander  VL  and  was  like  to  be  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Bernardini  Cajetan,  and  Silius  Savello,  with 
whom  he  had  fome  correfpondence  [a]  :  but  he  efcaped  the 
danger,  by  the  information  of  'f'homas  Phoedrus^  profefTor 
of  rhetoric,  and  canon  of  St.  John  Latcran,  whofe  advice 
he  followed  in  retiring  from  Rome.  Not  long  after,  he  was 
appointed  public  profell'or  of  rhetoric  at  Milan  ;  but  the 
liberty  he  took  to  cenfure  the  teachers  in  that  duchy  as  arrant 
blockheads,  proyoked  them  in  return  to  afperfc  his  morals. 
They  gave  out,  that  he  had  a  criminal  converfe  with  his 
fcholars  :  v/hich  being  a  crime  extremely  abhorred  by  the 
Milanefe,  our  profeflbr  was  obliged  to  leave  Milan.  Fie 
went  to  Vicenza,  v/here  he  obtained  a  larger  falary  ;  and 
he  held  this  profelTorfhip,  till  the  flates  of  the  Venetians 
were  laid  wafte  by  the  troops  of  the  League  [b]  :  upon 
which  he  withdrew  to  his  native  country,  having  made  his 
efcape  through  the  army  of  the  enemies.  lie  v/as  at  Co- 
zenfa,  when  his  old  friend  Phoedrus  perfuaded  Julius  to  fend 
for  him  to  Rome ;  and,  though  that  defign  proved  abortive 
by  the  death  of  the  Pope,  yet,  by  the  recommendation  of 
John  Lafearis,  he  was  called  thither  under  the  fucceffor 
Leo  X.  Leo  was  before  favourably  inclined  to  him  ;  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Rorne,  appointed  him  profefTor  of  polite 
literature.  He  had  been  now  fome  time  married  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  ;  and  he  took  with  him  to 
Rome  Bafil  Chalcondylas,  his  wife's  brother  [c],  and 


[a]  Thefe  two  cardinals,  with  the 
family  of  the  former,  were  baniflied, 
and  their  eltates  confifeated,  by  this 
Pope  ;  under  a  pretence  of  confpiring 
to  depofe  him. 

[bJ  This  league  was  formed  in 
j  504  by  Pope  Julius  II.  the  emperor 
t'hnries  V.  and  Francis  I.  of  France. 

[c  j  We  have  a  letter  of  ourautbor, 
in  which,  having  mentioned  the  lofing 
»f  bis  father,  mother,  two  brothers. 


and  all  his  children,  in  a  very  little 
compafsof  time,  he  laments  very  much, 
the  lofs  of  Bafil  and  Theophiius  Chal¬ 
condylas,  his  two  brothers-in-law 
who,  he  fays,  died  young,  and  were 
very  hopef  il  men.  .'1  heir  father  De¬ 
metrius  Chalcondylas,  upon  the  fur- 
rendry  of  Conftantinople  to  the  Turks 
in  1453,  retired  .to  Italy,  and  taught 
Greek  at  Rome  j  being  one  of  ihe 
firft  reftoiers  of  polite  letters  in  theWeft. 

brother 
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brother  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  profeflbr  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Milan.  He  did  not  enjoy  long  this  employ  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  Pope  :  for,  being  worn  out  by  his 
Ibudies  and  labours,  he  became  fo  cruelly  affli£fed  with  the 
gout,  that  for  fome  years  he  had  no  part  of  his  body  free, 
except  only  his  tongue  ;  having  almoft  loll  the  ufe  of  both 
his  legs,  and  both  his  arms.  He  laboured  befides  under  fo 
great  a  degree  of  poverty,  as  put  him  out  of  all  hopes  of 
being  ever  in  a  better  fituation  ;  fo  that  he  left  Rome,  and 
returned  into  Calabria,  his  native  country,  where  he  fell 
into  a  fever,  which  tormented  him  a  long  while,  and  at  lall 
parried  him  off  in  the  greatell  mifery. 

He  left  his  library  to  his  friend  Seripandus,  brother  to  car¬ 
dinal  Jerome  Seripandus,  who  built  him  a  tomb  in  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Auftin  friars  at  Naples,  There  are  fcveral 
books  afcribed  to  him,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  feen  below  [d]  ; 
and,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  them,  his  charadler  is  drawr^ 
to  great  advantage  by  Henry  Stephens. 


I’d]  Thefe  are,  ‘‘ De  quaefitls  per 
Epillolarn  “Some  Fragments  of 
Antiquity,”  publilTitd  while  he  was 
.profelfor  at  Milan  j  A  Commentary 
upon  Horace  De  Arte  Poctica  as 
alfo  another  upon  y  Clauclian,”  and  a 
third  uporr  “  Oyid’s  Ibis  3”  but  thefe 


two  laft  are  adjudged  from  him  by 
Bayle.'  However,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  the  perfon,  who  found  the  ‘‘  Cha- 
rifius  Sofipater,”  which  was  printed 
by  him  at  Naples,  in  1532.  Moft  of 
his  works  are  ftill  in  manufeript. 


Anecdotes  PARRY  (Richard),  D.  D.  redlor,  of  Wichampton  in 
by  N^choi?  Dotfetlhii'c,  and  preacher  at  Market  Harborough  in  Lei- 
p.  365,  cefterftiire,  for  which  latter  county  he  was  in  the  com- 
miffion  of  the  peace,  was  a  ftudent  of  Chrift  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  March  31,  1747  ;  B.  D. 
May  25,  1754  j  and  D.  D.  July  8,  1757.  He  was  a  very 
learned  divine  5  and  an  able,  adtive,  magiftrate.  He  died 
miferably  poor,  at  Market  Harborough,  April  9,  1780, 

Icarce  leaving  fufficient  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  fune- 
ral  [a].  His  publications  were,  i.  The  Chriftian  Sab- 
bath  as  old  as  the  Creadon,  1753,”  4to  (he  was  then 
chaplain  to  Lord  Vere).  2.  The  Scripture  Account  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Subftance  of  three  Sermons 
preached  at  Market  Harborough  in  1755,  1756,”  8vo, 
'  The  Fig  Tree  dried  up;  or  trie  Story  of  that  remark¬ 


s' 


Ia]  It  appears  from  an  adveitife-  193I.  to  his  nominee  or  executor, 
ment  in  the  news  papers,  July  17,  Thefe  numbers,  however,  were  pro- 
J;8i,  that  Dr.  Parry  polTefled  three  bably  feemity  for  money  he  had  borrow* 
numbers  in  the  AlTurance- office  at  ed,  or  debts  he  owed. 

^erj cants  Inn,,  each  of  which  produced 
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able  Tranfa(?l:ion  as  it  is  related  by  St.  Mark  confidcred 
in  a  new  light  explained  and  vindicated.  In  a  Letter  to 

‘‘  . . efq.  1758/’  4t05  4.  ‘‘  A  Defence  of 

the  Lord  Bifhop  of  London’s  [Sherlock]  Interpretation 
of  the  famous  Text  in  the  Book  of  Job,  ‘  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,’  and  againft  the  Exceptions  of  the 
Bifliop  of  Gloucefter  [Warburton],  and  the  Examiner 
of  the  Bifhop  of  London’s  Principles  ;  with  occafionai 
Remarks  on  the  Argument  of  the  Divine  Legation,  fo 
far  as  this  point  is  concerned  with  it,  1760,”  8vo.  5. 
Diflertation  on  Daniel’s  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,” 

1762,  8vo.  6.  Remarks  on  Dr.  Kennicott’s  Letter, 

&c.  1763,”  8vo.  7.  The  Cafe  between  Gerizim 
and  Ebal,  &c.  1764,”  8vo.  8.  “  An  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gofpels,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  Hiftory  of  our 
Sa\nour’s  Refurre6lion,  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes, 

1765,”  4to.  9.  The  Genealogy  of  Jefus  ChriE,  in 
Matthew  and  Luke,  explained  ;  and  the  Jewifh  Objections 
removed,  1771,  8vo.  lo.  He  wrote  one  of  the  anfwers 
to  Dr.  Heathcote’s  pamphlet  on  the  Leicefterfliire  eleCtion  in  I;‘ 
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PARSONS,  or  PERSONS  (Robert),  a  remarkable  He  wrote 
Englifh  Jefuit,  was  thefon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Netherftowey, 
near  Bridgewater  in  Somerfetfliire,  where  he  was  born  in 
1546;  and,  appearing  to  be  a  boy  of  extraordinary  parts, 
was  taught  Latin  by  the  vicar  of  the  parifh,  who  conceived 
a  great  affeCtion  for  him  [a],  and  contributed  to  his  fup- 
port  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  of  Baliol  College 
in  1563,  In  the  univerfity  he  became  remarkable,  as  a 
fmart  difputant  in  fcholaflic  exercife,  then  much  in  vogue  : 
fo  that,  having  taken  his  firfl  degree  ip  arts  in  1568,  he 
was  the  fame  year  made  probationer  fellow  of  his  college ; 
and,  taking  pupils,  was  prefently  the  moft  noted  tutor  in 
it  [bJ.  He  entered  into  orders  foon  after,  and  was  made 
focius  facerdos,  or  chaplain  fellow  [cj.  In  1572,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  M.  A.  was  burfarthat  year,  and  the  next  dean  of  the 
college  ;  but,  being  charged  by  the  fociety  with  inconti- 
nency,  and  embezzling  the  college-money,  to  avoid  the 
fliameof  a  formal  expullion,  he  was  permitted,  out  of  refpeCI 
to  his  learning,  to  make  a  refignation,  Feb.  i573-4> 


[a]  He  was  fufpefled  to  be  bis  real  hjs  **  Hiftory  of  Roman  Treafons.** 
father!  and  it  is  faid,  that  Baliol  [col-  ("b]  Atben.  Oxon. 

lege  had  a  certificate  that  he  was  a  [cJ  Fouiis,  aS  before, 

baftard.  Foulis’s  Life  of  Parfon?,  h\ 
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with  leave  to  keep  his  chamber  and  pupils  as  long  as  he 
pleafcd,  and  to  have  his  commons  alfo  till  the  enl'uing  Eaf- 
tcr  [d]. 

He  had  till  this  time  openly  profefied  himfelf  a  Protefdant, 
and  was  the  hrft  who  introduced  books  of  that  relio-ion  into 

O 

the  college  library  :  but  prefently  after  this  rebuke,  quitting 
Oxford,  he  went  firfl:  to  London,  and  thence,  June  1754, 
through  Antwerp  to  Louvain :  where,  meeting  with  father 
William  Good  his  countryman,  a  Jefuit,  he  fpent  a  week 
in  the  fpi ritual  exercifes.at  the  college  of  that  order  [e],  and 
began  to  entertain  an  afFe6Lion  for  it.  However,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Padua  upon  his  firfb  refolution,  which  was  to  ap¬ 
ply  himfelf  to  phyfic,  in  order  to  pradlife  it  for  a  fupport ; 
but  he  had  not  been  long  at  Padua,  before  the  unfettled  ftate 
of  his  mind  and  fortune  excited  in  him  a  curiofitv  to  vifit 

j 

Rome.  This  vifit  fixed  him  heartily  a  Jefuit :  for,  here  meet¬ 
ing  with  fome  Engliflimen  of  the  order,  he  became  fo  impa¬ 
tient  to  be  among  them,  that  he  w^ent  back  to  Padua,  fettled 
his  affairs  there,  and  returning  to  Rome,  May  1^75,  was 
chofen  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  and  admitted  into 
the  Englilh  college  [f]. 

He  was  indeed  framed  by  nature,  as  well  as  bent  by  incli¬ 
nation,  to  this  focietv,  being  fierce,  turbulent,  and  bold  [g]  ; 
and  hefoon  made  a  diflinguifhed  figure  in  it.  Flaving  com- 
pleatcd  the  courfe  of  his  ffudies,  he  became  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  penitentiaries  ;  and  was  in  fuch  credit  with  the  Pope  in 
1579,  that  he  obtained  a  grant  from  his  highnefs  to  raife  an 
holpital  at  Rome,  founded  in  queen  Mary’s  time,  and  to 
eftabliili  it  into  a  college  or  feminary  for  the  Englifb,  by  the 
name  of ‘‘  Collegium  de  urbe,”  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Tri¬ 
nity  and  St.  Ti'homas  [a  Becketj,  where  the  ffudents  were 
obliged  to  take  the  following  oath  :  “  I  N.  N.  confidering 
“  v/ith  how  great  benefits  God  hath  bleffed  me,  &c.  d(j 
promife,  by  God’s  affifirance,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  as 
foon  as  1  lhall  be  fit,  and  to  return  to  England  to  convert 
‘‘  my  countrymen  there,  whenever  it  fhall  pleafe  the  fuperior 
of  this  houie  to  command  me  [h].”  He  had  no  fooner 
feen  this  college  fettled,  and  his  friend  fatlier  Allen  chofen  by 
his  recommendation  rector  of  it  [1],  than  he  was  appointed 

fo]  Foulir,  as  hefore,  from  an  r>rjgi-  [c]  Camden:  who  was  his  con* 
^^:al  letter  of  abp.  Abbot,  in  which  ti'.e,  temporary  at  Oxford. 

E-UH!  form  is  inferted.  [h]  More’s  Hift.  Miflioni?,  Sec. 

Mori  Hilt,  minTionis  Anoli-  [  ij  S.«e  an  account  of  this  father, 
c-nae.  Ath. 

[k|  ib-d. 
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to  go  in  quality  of  fuperior  in  a  miffion  to  England,  in  order 
to  promote  the  Romilh  religion  in  that  kingdom.  Edmund 
Canipian  was  joined  with  him,  and  other  affiftants,  in  this 
arduous  province ;  and  they  managed  matters,  fo  artfulJy, 
that,  notwithflanding  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Rome, 
and  the  v/hole  route  of  their  journey,  and  even  their  pidfurcs 
had  been  fent  to  England  before  them  [k],  yet  they  found 
means  by  difguife  to  efcape  the  ftriddeft  fearch  that  was  made, 
and  arrived  fafe  in  London. 

Here  they  hired  adarge  hoiife,  in  the  name  of  lord  Paget; 
and,  meeting  the  heads  of  their  party,  opened  the  defign  of 
their  million  :  they  communicated  to  them  a  faculty  they 
brought  from  the  Pope,  Gregory  XIIL  difpenfing  with  the 
Romanifts  for  obeying  queen  Elizabeth ;  notwithftanding 
the  buW  which  had  been  publilEcd  by  his  predecefibr  Pius  V.^ 
abfolving  the  queen’s  fubjecls  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  pronouncing  an  anathema  againft  all  that  fhould  obey 
her  [l].  This  done,  they  difperfed  themfelves  into  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  mid-land  counties  being 
chofen  by  Parfons,  that  he  might  be  near  enough  London, 
to  be  ready  upon  all  emergences  [m].  He  travelled  about 
the  country  to  gentlemens  houfes,  dil'guifed  either  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  a  foldier,  a  gentleman,  a  minifter,  or  an  apparitor  [n]  ; 
and  applied  himfelf  to  the  work  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that,  by  the  help  of  his  affociates,  he  entirely  broke  the 
cudom,  that  had  till  then  prevailed  among  the  Papifts,  of 
frequenting  the  Protedant  churches,  and  joining  in  the  fer- 
vice  [o].  And  notwithdanding  the  oppofition  made  by  the 
moderate  Papids,  v»/ho  denied  the  Pope’s  depofing  poy^cr, 
foime  of  whom  even  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  yet,  if  we 
may  believe  himfelf,  every  thing  was  ready  for  a  general 
inlurredtion  before  Chridmas  fp]. 

hut  all  his  defperatc  defigns  were  defeated  by  the  vigilance 
of  lord  Lurieigh  ;  and  Campian  being  difeovered,  and  leized 
and  imprifoned,  Parfons,  v/ho  was  then  in  Kent,  immedi¬ 
ately  cro  .cdthe  v/atcr,  and  went  to  Rouen  in  Normandy  [q^]. 
He  liad  found  means  privately  to  print  feveral  books  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  live  caufe,  while  he  y/as  in  England  :  and  now 


[k]  M-rf. 

|lj  L'rd  Burle'e'n’';  p'ece,  intituled, 
**  ne  Lxecution  ot  jufli  «  in  lingl  .n<i, 
“  tor  a(,d  not  ta:'  ite’it'.i  ■!),” 

p.  Ill,  2  12,  V.  ho  cihefe  ios  are 

pnntid. 

fwj  Campian  went  into  the  North, 


v-here  they  bad  the  leaft  fuccefs.  The 
harvefi  was  greatelt  in  Wales.  More. 
[■nJ  Alhen.  Oxon. 

[oj  CaiTiaen. 

!  r  j  This  is  a  letter  to  the  father,  at 
Rome,  printed  in  Mori  Hift.  Mifl' 


ibid. 
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being  more  at  eafe,  he  printed  others,  which  he  likevvife  pro¬ 
cured  to  be  difperfed  there  [r].  In  1583,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  being  fucceeded  in  his  office  of  fuperior  to  the  Eng- 
lidi  miffion  by  one  Heyward.  However,  the  management 
of  that  miffion  was  left  to  him  by  Aquaviva,  the  general  of 
the  order  ;  and  he  was  appointed  prtEfedI  of  it  in  1592.  In 
the  interim,  having  procured  for  the  Englifh  feminary  before 
mentioned,  at  Rome,  a  power  of  chufing  an  Englifli  redlor 
in  1586,  he  was  himfelf  eledled  into  that  office  the  follov/ing 
year. 

Upon  the  prodigious  preparations  in  Spain  to  invade  Eng¬ 
land,  our  Jefuit  was  difpatched  thither,  to  turn  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  the  prefent  temper  of  that  monarch  to  the  belt  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  order,  whofe  enormities  had  nearly  brought 
them  into  the  inquifition.  Parfons  found  means  to  elude  the 
feverity  of  that  tribunal;  obtained  of  the  king,  that  his  ma- 
jefly  fhould  appoint  one  of  the  judges,  and  himfelf  another, 
for  this  inquifition  [s]  ;  and  then  fct  about  the  main  bufinefs 
of  the  voyage.  While  he  was  in  England,  he  had  laboured 
to  promote  the  Popifh  rccufancy,  and  to  bring  the  Engliih 
Papifts  under  the  government  of  the  Jefuits.  In  the  fame 
fpirit,  after  he  v/as  obliged  to  quit  his  country,  he  employed 
all  his  arts  and  intereil  to  get  feminaries  eredted  for  fupply- 
ing  England  from  time  to  time  with  priefts  to  keep  up  that 
recufancy,  and  to  prepare  the  Papifts  there  to  join  with  any 
invafion  which  thofe  abroad  ftiould  procure. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  as  Mr.  Gee  remarks  [t],  he  dealt 
wdth  the  duke  of  Guife  to  eredl  a  feminary  for  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe  in  Normandy  ;  and  now  he  prevailed  with  Philip  II.  to 
eredt  fuch  in  Spain  :  fo  that  in  a  ftiort  time  they  could  not 
only  boaft  of  their  feminaries  at  Rome  and  Rheims,  but  of 
thofe  at  Valladolid,  Seville,  and  St.  Lucar  in  Spain,  at 
Jvifl^on  in  Portugal,  and  at  Doway  and  St.  Omers  in  Flan¬ 
ders.  In  all  thefe  their  youth  were  educated  in  violent  pre- 
iudices  againft  their  own  native  country,  and  their  minds 
formed  to  all  the  purpofes  that  father  Parfons  had  in  his 
head  :  one  of  thefe  was,  obliging  them  to  fubferibe  to  the 
title  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  to  the  crown  of  England  : 
in  fupport  of  which,  he  publifhed  his  “  Conference  about 

the  next  fucceffion  to  that  crown,”  in  which  he  declared 
the  lawfulnefs  of  depofing  queen  Elizabeth.  The  fecular 


[p.  ]  S(?e  the  Jift  of  his  books  at  the 
enJ  ot  this  memoir. 


i 


;J  Movi  Hift.  MiO; 


[t]  In  his  introduction  to  the  Je¬ 
fuits  memorial, 

priefts 


1 
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priefts  rikewife  ijiform  us,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  his  de- 
hgns  to  dethrone  that  queen  while  he  llayed  in  England,  he 
confulted  with  the  duke  of  Guife  in  France  upon  the  fame 
fubjcdl ;  for  which  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  lid:  of 
Catholics,  who,  under  the  condudl  of  the  duke,  were  to 
change  the  ftate  of  England,  upon  pretence,  of  fupporting 
the  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  [u]. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanifli  armada  in  1588,  he  left  no 
means  in  his  power  untried,  to  invite  that  monarch  to  a  fe- 
cond  invahon  ;  and  when  nothing  efledfual  could  be  obtained 
that  way,  he  endeavoured  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  England, 
and  tampered  with  the  earl  of  Derby  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
it,  who  was-  poifoned,  by  his  procurement,  for  refufing  it  [wj. 
Nor  did  he  ftop  here.  We  find  Sir  Ralph  Winwood  in¬ 
forming  fecretary  Cecil  from  Paris,  in  1602,  of  an  attempt 
to  afiafifnate  the  queen  that  year  by  another  Englifh  Jefuit, 
at  the  infiiigation  of  father  Parfons  [x].  Finding  all  his 
projedls  againfi:  queen  Elizabeth  blaftcd,  he  plotted  the  ex- 
clufion  of  king  James  by  feveral  means  ;  one  of  which  was, 
exciting  the  people  to  fet  up  a  popular  form  of  goyernment, 
for  which  he  had  furnifhed  them  with  principles  in  feveral  of 
his  books.  Another  was,  to  engage  the  Pope  in  a  defign 
of  making  his  kinfman  the  duke  of  Parma  king  of  England,  in 
joining  with  the  lady  Arabella,  and  marrying  her  to  the  duke’s 
brother  cardinal  Farnefe.  Cardinal  d’OiTat  gives  the  king 
of  France  a  large  account  of  both  thefe  projects  in  one  of  his 
letters  ;  and  in  another  mentions  a  third,  wherein  himfelf 
had  been  dealt  with  by  Parfons,  which  was,  that  the  Pope, 
king  of  France,  and  king  of  Spain,  ihould  agree  among 
themfelves  upon  a  fucceflbr  for  E.ngland,  who  Ihould  be  a 
Catholic  3  and  that  they  fliould  join  their  forces  to  eftabliih 
him  on  the  throne  [y]. 

However,  the  death  of  his  friend  cardinal  Allen,  101594, 
drew  his  attention  for  a  while  off  thefe  weighty  public  affairs 
upon  his  own  private  concerns.  It  v/as  chiefly  by  his  In- 
terefi:,  that  the  cardinal  had  obtained  the  purple  [z],  and  he 

conceived 


[u]  Jefuits  Reafons  unreafonable, 

p.  65. 

[vvj  Gee,  as  before,  p.  51.  52. 

[x]  Winwood’s  Memorials,  vol.  I. 
[y  j  OfTdt’s  Letter',  part  ii.  lib.  3. 
[zj  Allen’s  competitor  wa«  Dr. 
Owen  Lewis,  re£lor  of  the  EnglilL  col¬ 
lege  at  Rome.  The  conteft  was  very 
fha-p,  each  party  labouring  with  all 
his  power  and  intereft  to  carry  it  againft 


the  other,  nor  witho\it  great  animo* 
fity  :  anr',  after  the  lot  fell  ro  Allen, 
he,  together  with  rhe  whole  body  of 
the  Tefuits,  did  ever  morially  hate  all 
the  favourers  or  well  vvilhers  ro.  Dr. 
Lewis,  who  became  af.erwards  bifhop 
of  Cofifam,  St'a'e  of  thd  Engliih  fugi¬ 
tives  under  the  kin;|  of  Spain  and  his 
minifters,  p.  5:.-  Lend.  1556,  4:0. 
N,  B.  Allen  was  choi'tn  caidinal, 

July 
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conceived  great  hopes  of  fucceeding  him  in  it.  The  dignity 
was  worth  his  utmoft  endeavours,  and  he  turned  every  ftone 
to  compafs  it.  To  that  purpofe  he  employed  fome  Jefuits 
to  fet  about  in  Flanders  a  petition  to  the  king  of  Spain,  fub- 
fcribed  by  great  numbers  of  the  lov/eh:  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  better  rank  and  quality  [aaJ.  He  applied  alfo  to 
that  monarch  by  John  Piragucs,  one  of  his  prime  confi¬ 
dents  [be],  but  received  no  anfwer  ;  and  then  repaired 
himfeif  to  Rome  in  1596,  under  pretence  of  fettling  forrie 
quarrels,  that  had  arifen  in  the  Engliih  college  there  during 
his  abfence.  He  had  the  year  before  been  complimented,  in 
a  letter  from  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  of  his  order  there, 
on  the  afilired  profpecl  he  had  of  fucceeding  [cc]  ;  and  upon 
his  arrival  w'as  vifited,  among  others  of  the  higheft  rank, 
particularly  by  cardinal  Beilarmin,  who  encouraged  him  to 
wait  upon  the  Pope,  as  he  did,  with  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
ports  that  were  fpread  all  over  Flanders,  and  even  at  Rome, 
of  his  holinefs’s  defign  to  confer  the  purple  upon  him,  and 
that  the  king  of  Spain  had  written  to  his  holinefs  upon  the 
occafion.  Father  More,  v/ho  furnifhes  thefe  particulars, 
tells  us  further,  that  Parfons  made  a  difabling  fpeech,  as 
ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  lignifying  withal  a  Nolo  Cardina- 
lizare  :  and  that  the  Pope,  being  before  refolved,  gave  him 
for  anfwer,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  from  the  Spaniards 
upon  any  fuch  fubjedf  ;  that  idle  reports  were  not  to  be 
minded  ;  that  he  was  very  well  fatisfied  with  his  fervices, 
and  exhorted  him  to  continue  in  the  fame  courfe.  The 
pontiff,  it  feems,  had  received  fo  many  complaints  of  him 
from  the  fccular  clergy  [dd],  that,  inffead  of  bringing  him 
into  the  iacred  college,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  ftripping 
him  of  the  polls  he  was  already  pofieffed  of.  Infomuch, 
that  to  avert  this  difgrace,  he  withdrew  on  pretence  of  health 
to  Naples,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  after  the  death  of 
that  Pope  [Clement  VIH.]  in  1606  [ee]. 

But  this  check  did  not  hinder  him  from  excrcinng  his  ju- 
rifdiftion  over  the  Romaniffs  in  England,  as  prefedf  of  the 


July  2S,  15S7,  by  the  title  of  Cardi¬ 
nal  of  St,  Martin  in  Montibus,  and 
two  ^ears  afterwards  was  made  arch- 
bilbtp  of  Mechlin,  the  metnipolis  of 
lirabant. 

I  AAj  Gee’s  Introdu£lion,  p  54. 
[bbJ  Mori  Hifl:.  Miff.  p.  131. 

[cej  The  letter  was  from  Mona- 
rcEUS,  afliflant  general  of  t.lie  Jefuits 
order,  and  Gibbons  j  and  it  is  (dated 
February  2.0,  1699,  Ibid, 


[dd]  It  is  obferved,  that  Fitzherbert 
called  him  an  hypocrite  j  that  the  reft 
of  the  feculars  gave  him  the  titles  of 
atheift,  impoftor,  incendiary,  Machi- 
avehan  libeller,  and  the  worft  of 
villains}  and  that  this  Pope  (le- 
ir.ent  called  him  a  knave.  Abbot’s 
AntilafT. 

More,  as  before. 
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Engllih  million  ;  and,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
removing  the  arch-prefbyter  of  England,  Blakwell,  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath  of  fupremacy  to  James  I.  He  likewife  obtained 
a  brief  from  Paul  V.  to  deprive  all  fuch  prieds  as  did  take 
that  oath  [ff].  He  continued  zealous  in  the  difcharge  of 
this  office  to  the  laft.  Father  More  has  given  copies  of 
three  letters,  one  to  the  miffion  in  Englai^d,  another  to  the  ' 
redfor  of  St.  Omers,  and  the  third  to  the  arch-prefbyter  Ber- 
kit,  fuccelTor  to  Blakwell  ;  all  didfated  by  him,  while  he  lay 
paE  recovery  in  the  judgement  of  his  phyficians.  The  laij 
was  finiflied,  the  13th  of  April;  and  the  fever,  which  had 
feized  him  on  the  loth,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  18th, 
1610.  Pope  Paul,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  his  illnefs,  indulged 
him  in  all  the  ceremonies  ufually  granted  to  cardinals  at  the 
point  of  death.  His  body  was  embalmed  and  interred,  pur- 
luant  to  his  own  requeft,  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  at 
Rome,  clofe  to  that  of  cardinal  Allen  [gg].  And  a  mo¬ 
nument  was  foon  after  eredfed  to  his  memory,  with  an  in- 
fcription  ;  a  copy  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  book  referred 
to  below  [hh]. 

[ff]  Foulls’s  Hifl-.  of  Treafcns,  &:c. 

P*  531- 

[gg]  So  that  as  they  were  united  in 
their  lives,  they  fliould  not  be  divided 
after  their  death.  Allen,  according  to 
Wood,  was  born  at  RofTal  in  Lanca- 
thire,  about  15323  fent  to  Oriel  col¬ 
lege  Oxford  in  1547,  of  which  he  was 
chofen  fellow  in  15-, Oj  took  his  de¬ 
grees  in  Arts;  in  1556,  became  prin¬ 
cipal  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  and  made 
canon  of  York  in  1558.  Upon  the 
alteration  of  religion  by  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  he  retired  in  1560  to  Louvain  ; 

■where  he  took  pupils,  and  printed  a 
book  in  defence  of  purgatory  againft 
bifliop  Jewel  in  1565.  Soon  afier,  be 
returned  to  his  native  air  for  health, 
and  was  very  active  both  with  his  pen 
and  tongue  in  promoting  Fopery  ;  till 
he  was  forced  to  leave  England,  after 
he  had  been  there  about  three  years. 

His  firlt  flage  abroad  was  in  a  rno- 
raftery  at  Mecklin,  where  he  was 
made  divinity- reader  :  but,  after  a  fhort 
ftay  there,  he  went  to  Dowax'^,  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  and  was  made 
canon  of  the  church  of  Cambray.  He 
founded  a  feminary  at  Dow.ay,  in 
1568;  and,  being  fuon  after  made 
Canon  of  Rlieimf,  he  procured  another 
feminary  to  be  erefted  there  by  the 


Guifes,  klnfmen  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  and  at  length  became  a  cardinal, 
and  archbp.  of  Mecklin.  The  chatadfer 
given  of  him  by  Camden  is,  That  he, 
with  R.  Farfons  and  others,  did  lay  in 
continual  wait  for  the  dcflrudlion  of 
prince  and  people  of  England  ;  and 
who,  by  exciting  both  foreigners  a- 
broad,  and  natural  fubjedts  at  home, 
plotted  the  reducenient  of  the  Romifh 
religion  to  its  ancient  vigour  ;  to 
which  end  he  advifed  the  fending  of 
Parfons  upon  the  Englilh  million. 
Farther,  that  after  he  had  nut  eft" 
both  his  love  to  his  country,  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  prince,  he  incenfed  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Pope  of  Rome  to 
aTjult  England.  When  the  bull  of 
excommunication  againlf  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  came  forth  in  15S0,  he  brought 
it  into  the  Low  Countr  es,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  printed  in  EngliHi.  He  wrote 
alfo  an  “  Admonition  to  the  Englilh, 
“  that  they  Rick  to  the  Pope  and  the 
“  Spaniard.”  Some  account  of  which, 
as  well  as  other  books  written  by  him, 
may  be  feen  in  Pitfius  de  Illuftrib. 
“  Aniil.  Scriptor,”  and  “  Atnen. 
“  Oxon.” 

[h.h]  Ribadineira  Bibl.  Soc.  Jef, 
under  thsieuer  f'. 
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Aftel*  perufing  this  memoir,  the  reader  will  not  be  fur- 
prized  to  hear,  that  father  Alegambe  gives  this  colleague  a 
very  great  character  for  piety  and  integrity  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  what  is  faid  of  him  by  cardinal  d’Oifat,  who^  in  a  letter 
to  the  king  of  France,  giving  an  account  of  our  author’s 
‘‘  Conference,”  &c.  publilhed  under  the  name  of  Doleman,” 
declares,  that  he  was  a  man  who  regarded  neither  truth  nor 
reafon.  Pafquin  alfo  at  Rome  thus  expofed  his  fadfious  and 
plotting  humour  :  “  If  there  be  any  man  that  will  buy  the 
‘‘  kingdom  of  England,  let  him  repair  to  a  merchant  in  a 
black  fquare  cap  in  the  city,  and  he  fhall  have  a  very 
“  good  pennyworth  thereof.”  To  conclude,  the  imputation 
laid  upon  him  by  the  Englifh  fecular  Romifh  priefts,  as  well 
as  the  Proteftants,  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  a  turbulent  and 
feditious  nature,  is  fufficiently  fupported  by  his  numerous 
writings,  the  titles  of  which  are  as  follow. 

I.  “A  brief  Difcourfe,  containing  the  Reafons  why  Ca- 
tholics  refufe  to  go  to  Church,  with  a  Dedication  to 
Qiieen  Elizabeth,  under  the  fidfitious  name  of  John 
Howlet,  Dec.  15,  1580.’’  2.  “  Reafons  for  his  coming 

into  the  Million  of  England,  &c.”  by  fome  afcribed  to 
Campian.  3.  “A  brief  Cenfure  upon  two  Books, 
written  againfl  the  Reafons  and  Proofs.”  4.  A  Dif- 
covery  of  John  Nichols,  mifreported  a  Jefuit all  writ¬ 
ten  and  printed  while  our  author  was  in  England.  5.  “  A 
Defence  of  the  Cenfure  given  upon  his  two  Books,  &c. 
“  1583.”  6.  De  perfecutione  Anglicana  epiftola,  Rome 

‘‘  and  Ingolftadt,  1582.”  7.  “  A  Chriftian  Diredlory, 

1583.”  8.  ‘‘  A  Second  Part  of  a  Chriftian  Diredlory, 

“  &c.  1591.”  Thefe  two  parts  being  printed  erroneoufly 
at  London,  our  author  publifhed  an  edition  of  them  under 
this  title:  ‘‘A  Chrllian  Diredfory,  guiding  men  to  their 
‘‘  Salvation,  &:c.  v/ith  many  Corrections  and  Additions  by 
the  Author  himfelf.”  This  book  is  really  an  excellent  one, 
and  was  afterwards  put  into  modern  Englifh  by  Dr.  Stanhope, 
dean  of  Canterbury,  and  has  gone  through  eight  editions, 
the  laft  in  1782.  9.  Refponfio  ad  Eliz.  Reginae  edidfum 
‘‘  contra  Catholicos,  Romae,  15935”  under  the  name  of  And. 
Philopater.  10.  A  Conference  about  the  next  Succeflion 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  &c.  1594,”  under  the  feigned 
name  of  Doleman[ii].  11.  “  A  temperate  Ward  word  to 

[if]  Th’s  piece  was  the  pro(ln(n^ion  Mifl*. ;  where  the  materials  are  faid  to 
of  caraina!  Allen,  Inglefield,  and  others,  be  furniflied  by  the  reft,  and  that 
Sec  a  letter  of  Parfons  to  a  ^friend,  Parfons,  who  had  a  happy  talent  this 
dated  24th  May  1603,  in  Mori  flift,  way,  put  it  into  a  proper  method. 
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the  turbulent  and  fed itious  Watchword  of  Sit  Fr.  Ha{t° 
ings,  knight,  &c.  1599,’’  under  the  fame  name,  i2» 

A  Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  a.Mafter  of  Arts  at  Cam- 
bridge,  See,**  written  in  1584,  and  printed  about  i6oOj 
This  piece  was  commonly  called  Father  Parfons’s  Green 
Coat,”  being  fent  from  abroad  with  the  binding  and 
leaves  in  that  livery.  13.  “  Apologetical  Epiftle  to  the 
Lords  of  her  Majeftv’s  Privy  Council,  &c,  1601.”  144 

Brief  Apology,  or  Defence  of  the  Catholic  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Hierarchy  erected  by  pope  Clement  VIIL  &c.  Sti 
Omers,  1601.”  15.  ‘‘  A  Manifeftation  of  the  Folly  and 
bad  Spirit  of  fecular  Priefts,  1602.”  16.  A  Deca- 

chordon  of  ten  Quodlibetical  Queftlons,  1602.”  17, 

De  Peregrinatione.”  18.  “  An  Anfwer  to  O.  E.  whe- 
ther  Papifts  or  Proteftants  be  true  Catholics,  1603.”  19. 

A  Tpeatife  of  the  three  Converfions  of  Paganifm  to  the 
Chriftian  Religion,”  publiflred  (as  are  alfo  the  two  foL 
lowing)  under  the  name  of  N.  D.  [Nicholas  DolemanJ 
in  3  vols.  8vo,  1603,  1604.  20.  “  A  Relation  of  a  Trial 

made  before  the  king  of  France  in  1600,  between  the 
‘‘  bifhop  of  Evreux  and  the  lord  Pleffis  Mornay,  1604.” 

21.  “  A  Defence  of  the  precedent  Relation,  22. 

A  Review  of  ten  public  Difputations,  &c.  concerning 
the  Sacrifices  and  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  1604.”  23* 

‘‘  I'he  Forerunner  of  Bell’s  Downfall  of  Popery,  1605.” 

24.  An  Anfwer  to  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Reports  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  Szc,  1606,’*  4to,  publifhed  under  the  / 
name  of  a  Catholic  Divine.  25.  ‘‘  De  facris  alienis  non 
‘‘  adeundis,  queftiones  duae,  1607.”  26.  A  IVeatife 

tending  to  Mitigation  towards  Catholic  Subie6ts  in  Eng- 
land,  againfl:  Thomas  Morton  (afterwards  billiop  of  Du*  - 
ham),  1607.”  27.  I'he  Judgement  of  a  Catholic 

Gentleman  concerning  king  James’s  Apology,  Ax. 

“  1608.”  28.  ‘‘  Sober  Reckoning  with  Thomas  iVIorton, 

“  1609.”  29.  “  A  Difeuflion  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  Anfwer  to 
the  Judgement  of  a  Catholic  Englifhman  concerning  the 
“  Oath  of  Allegiance,  1612.”  Yhis  book  being  left  not 
quite  finifhed  at  our  author’s  death,  VvMS  afterwards  com¬ 
pleted  and  publifhed  by  Thomas  Fitzherbert.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  alfo  pofthumous  pieces  :  30.  “  The  Liturgy  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Mafs,  162c.”  31.  A  Memorial  for 

Reformation,  &c.  thought  to  be  the  fame  with,  The 
High  Court  and  Council  of  the  Reformation,”  finifhed 
after  twenty  years  labour  in  1596,  but  not  publifhed  till  af¬ 
ter  our  author’s  death  ;  and  republiflied  from  a  copy  pre- 
VoL.  X.  y  N  'fented 
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fented  to  James  IT.  with  an  introdu£i;ion  and  Tome  animad- 
verfions  by  Edward  Gee,  under  the  title  of,  ‘‘  The  Jefuits 
“  Memorial  for  the  intended  Reformation  of  the  Church  of 
England  under  their  hrlf  Popifh  Prince,  1690,’’  8vo. 
32.  There  is  alfo  afcribed  to  him,  “  A  Declaration  of  the 
true  Caufes  of  the  great  Troubles  pre-fuppofed  to  be  in- 
tended  againft  the  Realm  of  England,  &c.  Seen  and  al- 
lowed,  anno  1581.”  33.  Our  author  alfo  tranflated  from 

the  Englifh  into  Spanifh,  A  Relation  of  certain  Martyrs 
‘‘  in  England,”  printed  at  Madrid  1590,”  8vo. 

PARSONS  (James),  an  excellent  phyficlan  and  polite 
fcholar,  was  born  at  Barnftaple,  in  Devonfhire,  in  March, 
1705.  His  father,  who  was  the  youngeft  of  nine  fons  of 
Colonel  Parfons,  and  nearly  related  to  the  baronet  of  that 
name,  being  appointed  barrack-mafter  at  Bolton  in  Ireland, 
removed  with  his  family  into  that  kingdom  [a]  foon  after 
the  birth  of  his  then  only  fon  [b]  James,  who  received  at 
Dublin  the  early  part  of  his  education,  and,  by  the  affiftance 
of  proper  mailers,  laid  a  confiderable  foundation  of  claffical 
and  other  ufcful  learning,  which  enabled  him  to  become 
tutor  to  LordKingfton.  Turning  his  attention  to  the  ftudy 
of  medicine,  he  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  (we  now 
ufe  his  own  words)  he  followed  the  moft  eminent  profefTors 
in  the  feveral  fchools,  as  Aftruc,  Dubois,  Lemery,  and 
others ;  attended  the  anatomical  ledlures  of  the  moft  fa- 
mous  [Hunaud  and  De  Cat]  ;  and  chemicals  at  the  King’s 
Garden  at  St.  Come.  He  followed  the  phyficians  in  both 
hofpitals  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  La  Charite,  and  the  chemi- 
eal  lectures  and  demonftrations  of  Lemery  and  Boulduc  ; 


I^aJ  In  the  “  Preface  to  the  Me- 
moirs  of  Japhet,”  he  faySj  “1  fpent 
fevera)  years  of  iny  life  in  Ireland, 
and  there  attained  to  a  tolerable 
knowledge  in  the  very  ancient  tongue 
“  of  that  country,  which  enabled  me 
‘‘  to  coofult  fome  of  their  manuferipts, 
.V  and  become  inflrufted  in  their 
“  grammatical  inftitutes.  Afterwards 
I  became  acquainted  with  feveral 
**  gentlemen  from  Wales,  well  verfed 
in  their  own  hiftory  and  language; 
men  of  fenfe  and  liberal  learning  ; 
“  who,  in  many  converfations  upon 
“  fuch  fubjedts,  .gave  me  fucli  fatif- 
fadVion  and  light,  in  matters  of  high 
antiquity,  as  to  occafiorj  my  ap- 
**  plication  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Wellh 
tongue  alfo ;  in  which  I  had  equal 


**  pleafure  and  furprize,  when,  the 
more  1  enquired,  the  more  nearly 
“  related  the  irilh  and  Welfli  lan- 
“  guages  appeared.  'When  I  w'as  fent 
“  abroad  to  ftudy  the  medicinal  art, 
I  frequently  converferl  with  young 
“  gentlemen  from  moil:  parts  of  Eu- 
“  rope,  who  came  to  Paris,  and  fol- 
lowed  the  fame  mafters,  in  every 
branch  of  the  rrofeffion,  with  me; 
“  and  my  furp'^ize  was  agreeably  in- 
“  cieafed  in  failing  that,  in  every  one 
of  their  native  longues,  I  could  dif- 
“  cover  the  roots  ct  moft  of  their  ex- 
prefliens  in  the  Irifi  or  WelHi.” 

(bJ  He  had  afterw'ards  another  fon 
(a  furgeon)  and  a  daughter,  who  were 
born  in  Ireland, 

and 
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and  in  botany,  Juffieu.  Having  finifhed  thefe  ftudies,  his 
“  profefTors  gave  him  honourable  atteftatlons  of  his  having 
followed  them  with  diligence  and  induftry,  which  en- 
“  titled  him  to  take  the  degrees  of  do61;or  and  profelTor  of 
“  the  art  of  medicine,  in  any  univerfity  in  the  dominions 
“  of  France.  Intending  to  return  to  England^  he  judged 
“  it  unnecelTary  to  take  degrees  in  PariSj  unlefs  he  had  re- 
folved  to  refide  there  ;  and  as  it  was  more  expenfive,  hs 
therefore  went  to  the  Univerfity  of  Rheims^  in  Cham- 
paign,  where,  by  virtue  of  his  atteftations,  he  was  im- 
“  mediately  admitted  to  three  examinations,  as  if  he  had 
finifhed  his  lludies  in  that  academy ;  and  there  was  ho*. 
‘‘  noured  with  his  degrees  June  1 1,  1736.  In  the  July  fol- 
“  lowing  he  came  to  London,  and  was  foon  employed  by 
Dr.  James  Douglas  to  aliift  him  in  his  anatomical  worksj 
‘‘  where  in  fometirne  he  began  to  pradlife.  He  was  eledled 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1740 ;  and,  after  due 
examination,  was  admitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians,  April  i,  1751;  p^yir^g  college  fees  and 
bond  ftamps  of  different  denominations  to  the  amount  of 
41I.  2S.  8d.  fubjedl  alfo  to  quarterage  of  two  pounds 
per  annum.  In  1755  he  paid  a  farther  lum  of  7I.  whichj 
with  the  quarterage-money  already  paid,  made  up  the  lum 
of  1 61.  in  lieu  of  all  future  payments.”  On  his  arrival 
in  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  his  Paris  friends,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Mead,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  and  Dr.  James  Douglas.  This  great  anatomiff 
made  ufe  of  his  affillance,  not  only  in  his  anatomical  pre¬ 
parations,  but  alfo  in  his  reprefentations  of  morbid  and  other 
appearances,  a  liff  of  feveral  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Maty;  who  had  prepared  an  Eloge  on  Dr. 
Parfons,  which  was  never  ufed,  but  which,  by  the  favour 
of  Mrs.  Parions,  Mr.  Nichols  has  preferved  at  large. 
I'hough  Dr.  Parfons  cultivated  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
profeffion  of  phyfic,  he  v/as  principally  employed  in  the 
obftetrical  line,  in  1738,  by  the  interell  of  his  friend  Dr^ 
Douglas,  he  v.’as  appointed  phyfician  to  the  public  Infinpary*' 
in  St.  Giles’s.  In  1739  he  married  Mifs  Elizabeth  Rey¬ 
nolds,  by  whom  he  had  tv.ro  fons  and  a  daughter,  who  all 
died  young.  Dr.  Parfons  refided  for  many  years  in  Red- 
Lion  Square,  where  lie  frequently  enjoyed  the  company  and 
•converfation  of  Dr.  Srukeley,  Bp.  Lyttlcton,  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  Dr.  Knight,  and  many  other  of  the  mofl  diflin- 
guilhcd  members  of  tHe  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
and  that  of  Arts,  Manufafftures  and  Comfneice ;  giving 
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weekly  an  elegant  dinner  to  a  large  but  feledl  party. 
enjoyed  alfo  the  literary  correfpondence  of  D’Argenville,  ■ 
BufFon,  Le  Cat,  Beccaria,  Amb.  Bertrand,  Valltravcrs, 
Afcanius,  Turberville  Needham,  Dr.  Garden,  and  others 
of  the  moft  dillinguifhed  rank  in  fciencc.  As  a  pradlitioner,  ' 
he  was  judicious,  careful,  honeft,  and  remarkably  humane  to  j 
the  poor  ;  as  a  friend,  obliging  and  communicative  ;  chearful  ,] 
and  decent  in  converfation  ;  fevere  and  ftridf  in  his  morals,,' 
and  attentive  to  fulfil  with  propriety  all  the  various  duties  of  ■ 
life.  In  1769,  finding  his  health  impaired,  he  propofed  to;, 
retire  from  bufinefs  and  from  London,  and  with  that  view  ' 
difpofed  of  a  confiderable  number  of  his  books  and  foflils,  and 
went  to  Briflol.  But  he  returned  foon  after  to  his  old  houfe,  ! 
and  died  in  it  after  a  week’s  illnefs,  on  the  4th  of  April,  ^ 
1770,  to  the  inexpreffible  grief  of  his  afflidfed  wife  and  ■ 
fiiler-in-law,  and  many  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  whom-.j 
his  memory  will  always  be  precious.  By  his  lalf  will,  dated, , 
in  Odfober,  1766,  he  gave  his  whole  property  to  Mrs.  ^ 
Parfons  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  her  death  before  him,  to  Mifs 
Mary  Reynolds,  her  only  fifter,  ‘‘  in  recompence  for  her 
affectionate  attention  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  for  a  long 
courfe  of  years,  in  ficknefs  and  in  health.’’  It  was  his 
particular*  requeft,  that  he  fhould  not  be  buried  till  fome 
change  fhould  'appear  in  his  corpfe ;  a  requeft  which  occa-  ’ 
fioned  his  being  kept  unburied  17  days,  and  even  then  fcarcet”’ 
the  llighteft  alteration  was  perceivable.  He  was  buried  at 
Hendon,  in  a  vault  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  , 
ground  purchafed  on  the  death  of  his  fon  James,  where  his 
tomb  is  infcribed  as  below  [b],  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Parfons, 


[b]  Here, 

Taken  from  his  forrov/ing  Family  and 
Friends 

By  the  common  lot  of  frail  Humanity, 
ReftsjAMF.s  Parsons,  M.  J). 

Member  of  the  College  of  Phyficians, 
and  F.  R.  S,  and  S,  of  A, 

A  Man, 

In  whom  the  moO  dignifying  Virtues 
were  united  with  Talents  the  moft 
numerous  and  rare. 

Firm  and  ere£l  in  confcious  conviflion, 
No  confideration  could  move  him 

To  defect  Truth,  or  acquiefce  to  her 
Opponents. 

Phyfic,  Anatomy,  Natural  Hiflory, 
Antiquities,  Languages,  and  the 
fine  Arts, 

'^re  largely  indebted  to  his  /kill  and 
induftry  in  each  3 


For  many  important  Truths  difcovered 
in  their  Support, 

Or  Errors  detected  with  which  they 
were  obfeured. 

Yet,  though  happy  beyond  the  general 
Race  of  Mankind  in  mental 
endowments, 

The  fincere  Chriftian,  the  affediionate 
Hujfband, 

The  generous  and  humane  Friend, 
Were  in  him  fuperior  to  the  fage 
Scholar  and  Philofopher. 

He  died  April  4th,  1770, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Here  alfo  lies  the  Body  of  James 
Parsons, 

Son  of  the  above  named  Dr.  Parsons, 
who  died  Dec.  9,  1750, 
in  the  ninth  Year  of  his  Age.” 
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by  Mr.  Wilfon,  is  now  In  the  Britifh  Mufeum ;  another, 
by  Wells,  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  with  a  third  un- 
iinlfhed ;  and  one  of  his  fon  James  ;  alfo  a  family  piece,  in 
which  the  fame  fon  is  introduced,  with  the  Doctor  and  his 
lady,  accompanied  by  her  fifler.  Among  many  other  por¬ 
traits,  Mrs,  Parfons  has  fine  ones  of  the  illuftrious  Harvey, 
of  Bp.  Burnet,  and  of  Dr.  John  Freind;  a  beautiful  minia¬ 
ture  of  Dr.  Stukeley  ;  fome  good  paintings,  by  her  hufband's 
own  hand,  particularly  the  Rhinoceros,  which  he  defcribed 
in  the  “  Philofophical  Tranfaclions.’’  She  is  alfo  pofi'efled  of 
his  MSS.  and  fome  capital  printed  books;  a  large  folio  vo¬ 
lume,  intituled,  “  Figurse  quicdam  Mifcellaneae  quae  ad 
rem  Anatomicam  Hifiorlamque  Naturalem  fpe£lant ; 
quas  propria  adumbravit  manu  Jacobus  Parfons,  M.  D. 
S.  S.  R.  Ant.  &c.”  another,  called  “  Drawings  of  curious 
FofiiK,  Shells,  &c.  in  Dr.  Parfons’s  Colle^fion,  drawn  by 
‘‘  himfelf  &:c.  &c.  Mrs.  Parfons,  if  properly  applied  to,  is 
ready  to  give,  cither  to  the  Royal  or  Antiquarian  Society,  a 
portrait  of  her  worthy  hufband,  and  a  fum  of  money  to  found 
aledure  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  fimilar  to  that  efiablifiied 
by  his  friend  Mr,  Idenry  Baker. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  enter  into  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  curious  articles  at  various  times  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  public  by  Dr.  Parfons  ;  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  “  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer.’*  We  fhall  therefore  clofe 
this  article  with  an  extra£I  from  Dr.  Maty’s  eloge:  “  The 
furprifing  variety  of  branches  which  Dr.  Parfons  em- 
“  braced,  and  the  feveral  living  as  well  as  dead  languages 
‘‘  he  had  a  knowledge  of,  qualified  him  abundantly  for  the 
“  place  of  Affiftant  Secretary  for  foreign  correfpondences, 
‘‘  which  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  beftovved  upon 
him  about  the  year  1750.  He  acquitted  himfelf  to  the 
‘‘  utmoft  of  his  power  of  the  fun6fions  of  this  place,  till  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  when  he  refigncd  in  favour  of 
his  friend,  who  now  gratefully  pays  this  lafi;  tribute  tohjs 
“  memory.  Dr.  Parfons  joined  to  his  academical  honours 
thofe  which  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  of  London 
“  bellowed  upon  him,  by  admitting  him,  after  due  cxami- 
“  nation.  Licentiate,  on  the  firfi:  day  of  April,  1751.  "Fhc 
‘‘  diff’ufive  fpirit  of  our  friend  v/as  only  ec^ualled  by  his  dcfire 
‘‘  of  information.  "I'o  both  thefe  principles  he  owed  the 
“  intimacies  which  he  formed  with  fome  of  the  greatell  men 
of  his  time.  '1  he  names  of  Folkes,  Hale^,  Mead, 
“  Stukeley,  Needham,  Baker,  Colli nfon,  and  (larden,  may 
‘‘  be  mentioned  on  this  occafion  ;  and  many  more  might  be 
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added.  Weekly  meetirtgs  were  formed,  where  the  ear- 
“  lieft  intelligence  was  received  and  communicated  of  any 
difeovery  both  here  and  abroad ;  and  new  trials  were 
“  made,  to  bring  to  the  tell:  of  experience  the  reality  or  ufe- 
‘‘  fulnefs  of  thefe  difeoveries.  Here  it  was  that  the  Micro- 
fcopical  Animals  found  in  feveral  infufions  were  firft  pro- 
duced  ;  the  propagation  of  feveral  infedls  by  fedfion  afeer- 
tained  ;  the  conftancy  of  Nature  amidd:  thefe  wonderful 
changes  edabliihed.  His  ‘  Remains  of  Japhet,  being  Hifto- 
‘‘  rical  Enquiries  into  the  Affinity  and  Origin  of  the  Euro- 
pean  Languages,’  is  a  mod;  laborious  performance,  tend- 
ingto  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  fird:  inhabitants  of  thefe 
‘‘  iflands,  as  being  originally  defeended  from  Gomer  and 
Magog,  above  looo  years  before  Chrift,  their  primitive 
and  d;ill  fubfifling  language,  and  its  affinity  with  fome 
‘‘  others.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  is  much  ingenuity 
as  well  as  true  learning  in  this  work,  which  helps  con- 
vidlion,  and  often  fupplies  the  want  of  it.  But  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  our  friend’s  warm  feelings  now  and 
then  rnillead  his  judgement,  and  that  fome  at  lead:  of  his 
‘‘  conjedlures,  refling  upon  partial  traditions,  and  poetical 
feraps  of  Irifh  Filids  and  Welfh  Bards,  are  lefs  fatisfac- 
tory  than  his  Tables  of  Affinity  between  the  feveral 
Northern  Languages,  as  deduced  from  one  common  flock. 
Literature,  however,  is  much  obliged  to  him  for  having 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  of  his  other  v/orks,  opened  a 
new  held  of  obfervations  and  difeoveries.  In  enumerating 
our  learned  friend’s  Difl'ertations,  we  find  ourfelves  at  a 
lofs  whether  w^e  fhould  follow  the  order  of  fubjedls,  or  of 
time  ;  neither  is  it  eafy  to  account  for  their  furprifing 
variety  and  quick  fucceflion.  The  truth  is,  that  his 
“  eagernefs  after  knov/ledge  was  fuch,  as  to  embrace  almoft 
with  equal  facility  all  its  branches,  and  with  equal  zeal 
to  afeertain  the  merit  of  inventions,  and  aferibe  to  their 
refpediive,  and  fometimes  unknown,  authors,  the  glory 
‘‘  of  the  difeovery.  Many  operations,  which  the  ancients 
‘‘  have  tranfmitted  to  us,  have  been  thought  fabulous,  mere- 
ly  from  dim  ignorance  of  the  art  by  which  they  were  per- 
formed.  Thus  the  burning  of  the  fliips  of  the  Romans 
‘‘  at  a  confiderable  didance,  during  the  iiege  of  Syracufe, 
“  by  Archimedes,  would,  perhaps,  fliil  continue  to  be 
exploded,  had  not  the  celebrated  M.  BufFon  in  France 
fhewn  the  poffibility  of  it,  by  prefenting  and  deferibing  a 
“  Mode]  of  a  Speculum,  or  rather  Ademblage  of  Mirrors, 
by  which  he  could  fetdre  at  thediftance  of  feveral  hundred 
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feet.  In  the  contriving  indeed,  though  not  in  the  cxe- 
cuting  of  fuch  an  apparatus,  he  had  in  foine  meafure  been 
foreftalled  by  a  writer  now  very  little  known  or  read. 
This  Dr,  Parfons  proved  in  a  very  fatisfadtory  manner; 
and  he  had  the  pleafure  to  find  the  French  philofopher 
did  not  refufe  to  the  Jefuit  his  fhare  in  the  invention, 
and  was  not  at  all  offended  by  the  liberty  he  had  taken. 
Another  French  difcovery,  I  mean  a  new  kind  of  paint- 
ing  fathered  upon  the  ancients,  was  reduced  to  its  real 
value,  in  a  paper  which  (hewed  our  Author  was  pofi'efied 
‘‘  of  a  good  tafte  for  the  fine  arts :  and  I  am  informed,  that  his 
(kill  in  mufic  was  by  no  means  inferior,  and  that  his  fa- 
vourite  amufement  was  the  flute.  Richly,  it  appears 
‘‘  from  thefe  performances,  did  our  Author  merit  tlte  ho- 
nour  of  being  a  member  of  the  ^Antiquarian  Society, 
whiefl  long  ago  had  afiociated  him  to  its  labours.  I'o 
‘‘  another  Society,  founded  upon  the  great  principles  of  liu- 
manity,  patriotifm,  and  natural  emulation,  he  undoubtedly 
“  was  greatly  iifeful  [c].  He  aflifled  at  moff  of  their  ge- 
“  neral  meetings  and  committees  ;  and  was  for  many  years 
“  chairman  to  that  of  Agriculture  ;  always  equally  ready  to 
point  out  and  to  promote  ufeful  improvements,  and  to 
oppofe  the  interefled  views  of  fraud  and  ignorance,  fo  in- 
feparable  from  very  extenfive  aflbeiations.  No  fooner  was 
this  Society  [d]  formed,  than  Dr.  Parfons  became  a 
member  -of  it.  Intimatelv  convinced  of  the  noblenefs  of 
its  views,  though  from  hiS  ftation  in  life  little  concerned 
“  in  its  fuccel's,  he  grudged  neither  attendance  norexpence. 

Neither  ambitious  at  taking  the  lead,  nor  fond  of  oppo- 
“  fition ;  he  joined  in  any  meafure  he  tnought  right ;  and 
fubmitted  chearfully  to  the  fentiments  of  the  majority, 
though  againft  his  own  private  opinion.  The  juit  ideas 
he  had  of  the  dignity  of  our  profeflion,  as  well  as  of  the 
common  links  which  ou2:ht  to  unite  all  its  members,  not- 
“  withffanding  the  diflerences  of  country,  religion,  or  places 
of  education,  made  him  bear  impatiently  the  (hackles  laid 
“  upon  a  great  number  of  refpedfable  pradlitioncrs ;  he 
vviihed,  fondly  wiflied,  to  fee  thefe  broken;  not  with  a 
‘‘  view  of  empty  honour  and  dangerous  power,  but  as  the 
‘‘  only  means  of  ferving  mankind  more  effedtually,  chcck- 

[c]  The  Society  for  the  Enebu-  [n]  A  Medical  Society  inftituted  by 
ragement  of  Arts,  Manufaftures,  and  l^r.  FothergilJ,  and  other  refpedtabie 
Commerce.  He likewife  was  afTociated  Phyfician?,  j.icmtiates,  in  yindicaiion 
to  the  Oeconomical  Society  at  Bern^  of  their  privilege. s. 

Dec.  26,  1763, 
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ing  the  progrefs  of  defignlng  men  and  illiterate  pradli- 
“  tioners,  and  diffuling  through  the  whole  body  a  fpirit  of 
emulation.  Though  by  frequent  difappointments  he  fore- 
faw,  as  well  as  we,  the  little  chance  of  a  fpeedy  redrefs, 
he  nobly  perfifled  in  the  attempt ;  and,  had  he  lived  to  the 
final  event,  would  undoubtedly,  like  Cato,  Hill  have  pre- 
ferred  the  conquered  caufe  to  that  fupported  by  the  gods. 
After  having  tried  to  retire  from  bufinefs  and  from  Lon- 
don,  for  the  fake  of  his  health,  and  having  difpofed  of 
mofl:  of  his  books  with  that  wiew,  he  found  it  inconfift- 
ent  with  his  happinefs  to  forfake  all  the  advantages  which 
a  long  refidence  in  the  capital,  and  the  many  connexions 
he  had  formed,  had  rendered  habitual  to  him.  He  there-!- 
fore  returned  to  his  old  houfe,  and  died  in  it,  after  a  fhort 
illnefs,  April  4,  1770.  The  ftylc  of  our  friend’s  compo- 
fitions  was  fufficiently  clear  in  defeription,  though  in 
argument  not  fo  clofe  as  could  have  been  wifhed.  Full 
of  his  ideas,  he  did  not  always  fo  difpofe  and  connedf 
them  together,  as  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
that  convidfion  which  was  in  his  own.  He  too  much 
defpifed  thofe  additional  graces  which  command  attention 
when  joined  to  learning,  obfervation,  and  found  reafon- 
ing.  Let  us  hope  that  his  example  and  fpirit  will  animate 
all  his  colleagues  ;  and  that  thofe  pradfitioners  who  are  in 
the  fame  circumfiances  will  be  induced  to  join  their 
f  ‘  brethren,  fure  to  find  amongfi:  them  thofe  great  blefiings  of 
life,  freedom,  equality,  information,  and  friendfhip.  As 
long  as  thefe  great  principles  Iball  fubfifi:  in  this  Society, 
and  I  trufi:  they  will  out-lafi:  the  longeft  liver,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  members  will  meet  with  the  reward  honefi: 
men  are  ambitious  of,  the  approbation  of  their  con- 
fcience,  the  efleem  of  the  virtuous,  the  remembrance  of 
pofierity.’^ 

PARTHENAY  (John  de).  Lord  of  Soubife,  an  he¬ 
roic  leader  among  the  Proteftants  of  France,  was  defeended 
of  an  ancient  family  of  his  name,  and  born  about  1512. 
He  chofe  the  profeifion  of  arms  ;  and,  having  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  it,  was  appointed  to  command  Henry  IPs  troops 
in  Italy  about  1550.  Before  he  left  Italy,  he  imbibed  the 
fentiments  of  the  Reformed  religion,,  at  the  court  of  Fer¬ 
rara,  under  the  aufpices  of  Renee,  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lewis  XII.  of  France  3  who  gave  fandluary  to  fome 
Huguenot  preachers,  and  embraced  their  dodlrine.  The  ge¬ 
neral  had  fome  connedlion  v/ith  this  duchefs,  his  mother 

having 
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having  been  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  queen  Anne  of 
Brittany,  who  procured  her  marriage  with  his  father  in 
1507,  and  in  1536  appointed  her  governcfs  of  this  duchefs 
of  Ferrara,  that  queen’s  daughter.  Our  new  convert,  on 
his  return  to  France,  applied  himfelf.with  extraordinary 
zeal  to  propagate  his  principles  in  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Soubife  ■;  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  in  a  little  time 
the  mafs  was  forfaken  all  about  the  place  by  a  great  part  of 
the  people. 

Soubife  alfo  held  frequent  conferences  with  Catharine  de  r 

Medicis,  queen-mother  of  Henry  III.  who  became  in  her 
heart  his  profelyte,  though  flie  had  not  courage  enough  to 
declare  it  openly ;  and  the  duchefs  of  Montpenfier,  who 
was  always  prefent  at  thefe  conferences,  was  fo  much 
wrought  upon  by  Soubife’s  difcourfe,  that  flie  defired  on  her 
death-bed  to  have  the  facrament  adminiftered  to  her  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Calviniftical  form.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the 
queen-mother,  when  fhe  came  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom, 

.during  the  infancy  of  Charles  IX.  appointed  Parthenay 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  young  monarch  in  1561  ; 
and  he  was  likewife  created  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft.  The  fame  year,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
the  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  was  alfo  fet  at  liberty  :  and, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  religious  war,  that  prince, 
looking  on  the  large  city  of  Lyons,  which  had  declared  for 
the  Proteflant  caufe,  as  not  in  fafe  hands  under  the  baron 
d’Adret,  appointed  Soubife  to  that  important  command  in 
1562;  and  he  anfwered  fully  all  the  expecfations  which  the 
prince  had  conceived  of  him.  He  performed  a  hundred  hold 
adtions  there,  and  refolutely  kept  the  city ;  defending  it 
efFedfually  againft  all  difficulties  both  from  force  and  artihce. 

The  duke  of  Nevers  befieged  it  to  no  purpofe,  and  the 
queen-mother  attempted  in  vain  to  over-reach  him  by  nego- 
ciations.  He  perfevered  in  maintaining  and  promoting  the 
Proteftant  caufe  with  unabated  ardour, till  his  death,  in  1366, 
when  he  was  about  fifty-four. 

Our  hero,  in  1553,  had  married  Antoinette  Bouchard, 
cldeft  daughter  of  the  houfe  of  Aubeterre  ;  by  whom  he  had 
only  one  child,  a  daughter  :  who  has  a  ffridfer  right  to  a 
place  in  this  work  than  her  father,  and  is  the  fubjedt  of  the 
enfuing  article. 

PARTHENAY  (Catherine  de),  daughter  and  heircfs 
of  the  preceding,  whofe  courage  and  conffancy  in  the  caufe 
of  Calvinifin  ffie  likewife  inherited  3  and,  what  is  more  ex¬ 
traordinary, 
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traordinary,  this  fortitude  was  joined  to  a  good  fhare  of  wit, 
and  no  contemptible  turn  to  poetry.  This  appears  from 
fome  poems,  which  (he  publifhed  in  1572,  when  fhe  could 
not  be  above  eighteen,  fince  her  father’s  marriage  was  in 
1553.  She  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  author  of  an 
Apology  for  Henry  IV.”  which  was  printed  as  her’s  in 
the  new  edition  of  her  Journal  of  Henry  D’Au- 

bigny  alTures  us,  that  the  king  fliewed  it  to  him  as  a  piece 
written  in  her  ftyle.  Bayle  declares,  that  whoever  wrote  it 
is  a  perfon  of  wit  and  genius.  She  wrote  alfo  tragedies  and 
comedies ;  and  particularly  the  tragedy  of  Holofernes,” 
which  was  reprefented  on  the  theatre  of  Rochelle  in  1574. 
She  was  married  in  1568,  being  only  fourteen,  to  Charles 
de  Quellence,  baron  de  Pont,  in  Brittany ;  who,  upon  the 
marriage,  took  the  name  of  Soubife :  and  under  this  name 
he  is  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  moft  remarkable  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  civil  wars  of  France.  He  was  taken  prifoner 
at  the  battle  of  Jarnac  in  1569,  and  made  his  efcape  by  a 
very  artful  ftratagem.  La  Noue  having  been  wounded  the 
next  year  at  the  fiege  of  Fontenai-le-Comte,  Soubife  com¬ 
manded  in  chief,  and  took  the  place.  The  fame  year  he 
received  two  wounds  at  the  fiege  of  Saintes.  But  the  moft 
furprihng  incident  in  his  life  is,  that,  not  long  after  this 
fiege,  a  fuit  was  commenced  againft  him  for  impotency  by 
liis  mother-in-law  the  famous  Antoinette  Bouchard,  already 
mentioned,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

Bayle,  who  loves  to  expatiate  upon  fuch  fubjedts,  plays 
the  droll  here  as  ufual.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  fur- 
prifing,’’  fays  he,  that  at  a  time,  when  the  Proteftant 
ladies  were  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftriddnefs  of  their  morals, 
as  well  as  the  purity  of  their  tenets,  one  of  the  greateft 
v/omen  among  them  fhould  have  thought  fit  to  commence 
a  fuit,  which  tended  fo  little  to  edification  ;  it  muft  be 
confidered,  on  the  other,  that  their  perpetual  ftudy  of  the 
Bible  was  at  that  time  more  capable  of  infufmg  certain 
inclinations  :  for  then  people  ftudied  with  greater  appli- 
cation  and  zeal  the  temper  and  fpirit  of  the  holy  patri- 
archs,  and  that  of  their  wives ;  among  whom  there  prevailed 
a  very  ftrong  though  chafte  defire  of  leaving  pofterity. 
The  lady  Soubife  might  alfo  have  been  prompted  by  a 
religious  motive  in  another  view.  The  Proteftant  reli- 
gion  was  not  yet  firmly  eftablifhed  :  the  ftrongeft  endea- 
vours  were  made  to  dcftroy  it ;  and  therefore  it  was 
“  neceffary  to  perpetuate,  by  all  reafonable  and  proper  me- 
thods,  fuch  families,  v^hich  like  hers  might  be  the  main 
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fuppoi'ts  of  it  [a].”  This  fuit  was  depending,  v/hefi* 
the  baron  fell,  a  facrifice  to  his  religion  in  the  general  maf- 
facre  of  the  Proteftants  at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomev/’s  day 
1571.  This  however  w^as  dying  in  the  bed  of  honour ;  and 
the  more  fo,  in  as  much  as  he  was  not  killed  till  after  he 
had  fought  for  his  life  like  a  lion.  Pie  made  fo  long  a  re- 
fiftance,  that  thofe  who  faw  he  did'  not  yield,  till  he  w^as 
pierced  through  like  a  fieve,-  gave  this  tehimony  of  him, 
that  he  was  more  than  man  in  bateles,  if  he  was  Icfs  than 
fuch  in  the  nuptial  bed.”  What  followed  is  yet  moft 
aftonifliing.  When  his  body,  thus  butchered,  was  in  its 
turn  among  the  reft  dragged  to  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  iit 
prefence  of  their  majefties  and  the  w'hole  court,  feveral  of 
the  court-ladies  came  out  of  their  apartments  ;  and,  un- 
iliocked  at  the  barbarous  fpet^iacle,  gazed  in  the  moft  im- 
modefT manner  on  the  naked  bodies.  They  fixed  their  eyes 
particularly  on  that  of  Du  Pont,  and  furveyed  it  v/ith  great 
attention,  in  order  to  difcover,  if  poffible,  the  caufe  or 
marks  of  the  defedf  with  which  he  was  charged.  Very 
different  was  the  behaviour  of  his  wife,  who  had  not  only, 
out  of  decency,  declined  the  profecution  in  his  lifetime,  but, 
after  his  death,  wrote  feveral  Elegies”,  upon  her  lofs  ;  to 
which  fhe  added  alfo  fome  on  the  death  of  the  admiral,  and 
other  illuftrious  perfonages. 

Having  thus  done  honour  to  the  manes  of  her  frft  huf- 
band,  flie  entered  into  a  fecond  marriage,  in  1575,  v/ith 
Renatus  vifcount  Rohan,  the  fecond  of  that  name ;  who 
leaving  her  a  widow  in  1586,  though  flie  was  not  yet  above 
thirty-two,  file  rcfolved  not  to  engage  in  a  third  match  for 
the  fake  of  her  children,  to  the  care  and  education  of  whom 
file  applied  her  whole  thoughts;  and  her  care  was  crowned 
with  all  the  fuccefs  fhe  could  promife  herfelf  from  it. 

Her  eldeft  fon  was  the  renowned  duke  de  Rohan,  who 
aflerted  the  Proteftant  caufe  with  fo  much  vigour  during  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reio-n  of  Lewds  XIII.  Her  fecond  fon  was 
(Hike  de  Soubife.  And  fhe  had  three  daughters;  Henrietta, 
v/ho  died  in  1629  unmarried;  Catharine,  who  married  a 
duke  of  Deux-ponts  in  1605  ;  and  whofe-  beauty  having 
drawn  the  eyes  of  Henry  IV.  when  he  declared  his  paffion, 
fhe  made  the  following  memorable  reply:  I  am  too  poor 

“  to  be  your  wife,  and  too  nobly  born  to  be  your  raiftrefs.” 
She  died  in  1607.  She  liad  ftill  a  third  daughter,  Anne, 

Ia]  Rayle,  under  the  article  of  ^^ellenec,  h  more  fsriou?,  -and  fcvcrelr 
penfares  this  proceeding. 

who 
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who  furvived  all  her  brothers  and  lifters,  and  inherited  both 
her  mother’s  genius  and  magnanimous  fpirit.  She  was  never 
married,  and  lived  with  her  mother,  and  with  her  bore  all 
the  calamities  of  the  ftege  of  Rochelle.  The  daughter’s 
refolution  was  worthy  of  renown  ;  but  the  mother’s  magna¬ 
nimity  was  ftill  more  wonderful,  confidering  how  far  (he 
was  advanced  in  years,  being  then  in  her  feventy-fifth.  They 
were  reduced,  for  three  months,  to  the  neceflity  of  living 
upon  horfe-flefti  and  four  ounces  of  bread  a-day.  Yet,  not- 
withftanding  this  wretched  condition,  ftie  wrote  to  her  fon, 
“  to  go  on  as  he  had  begun  ;  and  not  let  the  confideration  of 
extremity,  to  which  fhe  was  reduced,  prevail  upon  him 
‘‘  to  a6f  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  party,  how  great 
Morcrl  and  foever  her  fufterings  might  be.”  In  fhort,  fhe  and  her 
Bayie,  and  daughter  refufed  to  be  included  in  the  articles  of  capitula- 
cited^by  tion,  and  remained  prifoners  of  war.  They  were  conveyed 
bim.  to  the  caftle  of  Nicort,  Nov.  2,  16285  and  Ihe  died  in 
1631,  aged  77. 

PARUTA  (Paul),  a  noble  Venetian,  born  in  1540, 
made  himfelf  diftinguiftied  by  his  learning  and  (kill  in 
affairs  of  the  ftate.  He  was  at  firft  hiftoriographer  of  the 
Republic,  and  afterwards  railed  to  the  very  firft  employs. 
He  was  nominated  to  feveral  embafties,  became  governor  of 
Brefcia,  and  at  length  v/as  ele6ted  procurator  of  St.  Mark  ; 
all  which  fituations  he  filled  with  great  abilities  and  probity. 
Pie  died  in  1598.  There  are  of  his  writing,  “  Notes  upon 
“  Tacitus  “  Political  Difcourfes  “  A  Treatife  of 
‘‘  the  Perfection  of  the  Political  Life and,  A  Hiftory 
of  Venice  from  1513  to  1572,  with  the  War  of  Cy- 
prus.” 
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PASCAL  (Blaise),  a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the 
greateft  geniufes  in  the  world,  was  born  at  Clermont  in 
Auvergne,  June  19,  1623.  His  father,  Stephen  Pafcal, 
born  in  1588,  and  of  an  ancient  family,  was  prefident  of 
the  court  of  aids  in  his  province  :  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  an  able  mathematician,  and  a  friend  of  Des  Cartes. 

*  Having  an  extraordinary  tendcrnefs  for  this  child,  his  only 
fon,  he  quitted  his  office  in  his  province,  and  went  and 
fettled  at  Paris  in  i6ji,  that  he  might  be  quite  at  Icifure 
for  the  iiiftruction  of  him  :  and  Blaile  never  had  any  mafter 
but  his  father.  P'rom  his  infancy  he  gave  proofs  of  a  very 
extraordinary  capacity,  for  he  defired  to  know  the  reafon  of 
every  thing  5  and  when  good  reafons  were  not  given  him, 
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he  would  feek  for  better :  nor  would  he  ever  yield  his  afTent, 
but  upon  fuch  as  appeared  to  him  w^ell  grounded.  There 
was  room  to  fear,  that  with  fuch  a  caft  of  mind  he  would 
fall  into  free-thinking,  or  at  leaft  into  heterodoxy ;  yet  he 
was  always  very  far  from  any  thing  of  this  nature.  His 
filler.  Madam  Perier,  relates,  that  he  was  not  only  free 
from  all  the  vices  of  youth,  but,  what  is  more  ftrange  in 
one  of  his  genius  and  charadler,  was  never  inclined  to 
libertinifm  in  religion,  but  always  confined  his  curiofity  to 
things  natural.  The  reafon  of  it,  fhe  adds  from  his  own 
information,  was,  that  “  his  father,  having  himfelf  a  great 
reverence  for  relio;ion,  had  infpired  it  into  him  in  his 
infancy ;  and  given  him  this  for  a  maxim,  that  every 
thing  which  is  the  objedl  of  faith  cannot  be  the  object 
of  reafon,  and  much  lefs  fubjedt  to  it.  And  hence  it  was, 
thaf  he  never  was  moved  by  the  difeourfes  of  Free- 
thinkers ;  whom  he  looked  on  as  a  fort  of  people,  who 
‘‘  knew  not  the  nature  of  faith,  but  were  poflefled  of  this 
‘‘  falfe  principle,  that  human  reafon  w'as  above  all 
“  things.’’ 

What  is  told  of  his  manner  of  learning  the  mathematics, 
as  well  as  the  progrefs  he  quickly  made  in  that  fcience,  feems 
almoft  miraculous.  His  father,  perceiving  In  him  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  inclination  to  reafoning,  was  afraid  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics  would  hinder  his  learning- 
the  languages.  '  He  kept  him,  therefore,  as  much  as  he 
could,  from  all  notions  of  geometry;  locked  up  all  his  books 
of  that  kind  ;  and  refrained  even  from  fpealking  of  it  in  his 
prefence.  He  could  not  however  make  his  fon  refrain  from 
mufing  upon  proportions ;  and  one  day  furprifed  him  at 
work,  with  charcoal  upon  his  chamber-floor,  and  in  the 
midft  of  figures,  he  afked  him,  ‘‘  what  he  was  doing?”  ‘‘  I 
am  fearching,”  fays  Pafeal,  for  fuch  a  thing;”  which 
was  juft  the  32d  propofltion  of  the  firft  book  of  Euclid.  He 
afked  him  then,  ‘‘  how  he  came  to  think  of  this  r”  “  It  was,” 
fays  Pafeal,  ‘‘  becaufe  I  found  out  fuch  another  thing  :”  and 
fb  going  backward,  and  ufing  the  names  of  bar”  ar.d 
‘‘  round,”  became  at  length  to  the  definitions  and  axioms  he 
had  formed  to  himfelf.  Does  it  not  feem  miraculous,  that  a 
boy  ftiould  work  his  way  into  the  heart  of  a  mathematical 
book,  without  ever  having  feen  that  or  any  other  book  upon 
the  lubjedl,  or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  terms  ?  Yet  we 
are  allured  of  the  truth  of  this  by  Madam  Perier,  and  feveral 
other  writers,  the  credit  of  whofe  teftimony  cannot  reafon - 
ably  be  queftioned.  He  had,  from  henceforward,  full  libcfty 
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to  indulge  his  genius  in  mathematical  purfuits.  He  under- 
ftood  “  Euclid’s  Elements,”  as  foon  as  he  caft  his  eyes  upon 
them  :  and  this  was  not  ftrange ;  for,  as  we  have  feen,  he 
underftood  them  before.  At  fixteen,  he  wrote  a  “  Treatife 
of  Conic  Sections,”  which  was  accounted  by  the  moft 
learned  a  mighty  effort  of  genius  :  and  therefore  it  is  no 
v/onder,  that  Des  Cartes,  who  had  been  in  Holland  a  long 
time,  fhould,  upon  reading  it,  choofe  to  believe,  that  Adr. 
Pafcal,  the  father,  was  the  real  author  of  it.  At  nineteen, 
he  contrived  an  admirable  arithmetical  machine,  which  was 
efteemed  a  very  wonderful  thing :  and  at  twenty-three, 
having  feen  the  Torricellian  experiment,  he  invented  and 
tried  a  great  number  of  other  nev/  experiments. 

After  he  had  laboured  abundantly  in  mathematical  and 
philofophlcal  difquifitions,  he  forfook  thofe  ftudies,  and  all 
human  learning,  at  once  ;  and  determined  to  know  nothing 
as  it  were  for  the  future,  but  Jefus  Chrid:  and  him  cruci¬ 
fied.  He  was  not  twenty-four,  when  the  reading  fome 
pious  books  had  put  him  upon  taking  this  holy  refolution  ; 
and  he  became  as  great  a  devotee  as  any  age  has  produced. 
Eayle  fays,  that  ‘‘  the  extraordinary  devotion  of  fo  excellent 
“  a  mathematician,  and  fo  great  a  philofopher,  may  ferve 
to  refute  the  libertines,  who  cannot  now  tell  us,  that  none 
but  fmall  wits  have  any  piety.  He  owns,  that  it  is  indeed 
rare  to  fee  great  devotion  in  fuch  perfons  ;  and  he  thinks 
we  may  fay  in  this  cafe,  what  the  abbot  Furetiere  faid  of 
attornies,  viz.  There  are  fome  faints  who  have  been 
advocates,  bailiffs,  nay  even  phyficians  and  comedians  : 
and  there  is  no  profeffion,  but  what  hath  produced  faints, 
except  that  of  an  attorney.”  Pafcal  now  gave  himfelf 
up  entirely  to  a  ftate  of  prayer  and  mortification :  he 
had  always  in  his  thoughts  thefe  great  maxims,  of  re¬ 
nouncing  all  pleafure,  and  all  fuperfluityj  and  this  be  prac- 
tifed  with  rigour  even  Jn  his  illnefl'es,  to  which  he  was 
frequently  fubje£f,  being  of  a  very  invalid  habit  of  body  : 
as  for  inftance,  when  his  ficknefs  obliged  him  to  feed  fome- 
what  delicately,  he  took  great  care  not  To  relifh  or  tafte 
what  he  eat.  He  had  no  violent  affedlion  for  thofe  he  loved  ; 
he  thought  it  finful,  fince  a  man  poflefles  a  heart  which 
belongs  only  to  God.  He  found  fault  with  fome  difcourfes 
of  his  fifter,  which  fhe  thought  very  innocent;  as,  if  flici 
had  faid  upon  occafion  that  fhe  had  feen  a  beautiful  woman, 
he  would  be  angry,  and  tell  her,  that  fhe  might  raife  bad 
thoughts  in  footmen  and  young  people.  He  frequen? ly  wore 
an  iron  girdle  full  of  points  next  to  his  fkin,  and  when  an/ 
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vain  thought  came  into  his  head,  or  when  he  took  particu¬ 
lar  pleafure  in  any  thing,  he  gave  himfelf  fome  blows  with 
his  elbow,  to  redouble  the  prickings,  and  to  recall  himfelf 
to  his  duty.  In  the  four  laft  years  of  his  life,  his  chief 
diverfion  was  to  go  and  vifit  the  churches,  where  fome 
reliques  were  expofed,  or  fome  folemnity  obferved  ;  and 
becaufe  he  did  this  with  much  devotion  and  fimplicity,  a 
certain  very  virtuous  perfon  took  occafion  to  obfcrve,  that 
the  grace  of  God  difcovers  itfelf  in  great  geniufes  by 
little  things,  and  in  common  ones  by  great  things.’* 

His  humility  was  fuch,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  any  one 
to  wait  on  him  ;  and  the  curate  of  St.  Stephen  du  Mont, 
who  faw  him  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  very  frequently  faid. 

He  is  a  child,  he  is  humble,  he  fubmits  like  a  little 
child.” 

Though  Pafcal  had  thus  abftradled  himfelf  from  the 
world,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  paying  fome  attention  to 
what  was  doing  in  it ;  and  he  even  interefted  himfelf  in  the 
contefl  between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenifts.  The  Jefuits, 
though  they  had  the  popes  and  kings  on  their  fide,  were  yet 
decried  by  the  people  ;  who  brought  up  afre'fli  againft  them 
the  afTaflination  of  Henry  the  Great,  and  ail  the  old  ffories 
that  were  likely  to  make  them  odious.  Pafcal  went  far¬ 
ther  ;  and  by  his  Provincial  Letters,”  publiflied  in 
1656,  under  the  name  of  Louis  de  Montalte,  made  them 
the  fubjedf  of  ridicule.  Thefe  Letters,”  fays  Voltaire,  Siede  de 
‘‘  may  be  confidered  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  humour. 

The  bell  comedies  of  Moliere  have  not  more  wnt,  than  c.  33. 
the  firfl:  part  of  thefe  Letters ;  and  the  fublimity  of  the 
latter  part  of  them  is  equal  to  any  thing  in  Boflhet.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  whole  book  was  built  upon  a 
falfe  foundation  :  for  the  extravagant  notions  of  a  fevi’- 
Spanifh  and  FlemiHi  Jefuits  were  artfully  aferibed  to  the 
“  whde  fociety.  Many  abfurdities  might  likewife  have 
been  difeovered  among  the  Dominican  and  Francifean 
‘‘  Cafuills  ;  but  this  would  not  have  anfwered  the  purpofc, 
for  the  v/hole  raillery  was  to  be  levelled  only  at  the 
Jefuits.  Thefe  Letters  were  intended  to  prove,  that  the 
“  Jefuits  had  formed  a  defign  to  Corrupt  mankind  ;  a  de- 
fign,  which  no  feel  or  fociety  ever  had,  or  can  have.” 

Voltaire  calls  Pafcal  ‘‘  the  firfl  cf  their  fatyrifts ;  for  De- 
fpreaux,”  fays  lie,  mufl  be  confidered  as  only  the 

fecond.”  In  another  place,  fpeaking  of  this  v/ork  of  ibid.  c.  23. 
Pafcal,  he  fays,  that  “  examples  of  all  the  various  fpecles 
of  eloquence  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Though  it  has 
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“  been  now  written  almoft  an  hundred  years,  yet  not  2 
Tingle  word  occurs  in  it,  favouring  of  that  viciffitude,  to 
“  which  living  languages  are  To  fubje£t.  Here  then  we  are 
to  fix  the  epocha,  when  our  language  may  be  faid  to 
have  aflumed  a  fettled  form.  The  bifliop  of  Lucon,  Ton 
of  the  celebrated  Bufly,  told  me,  that  afking  one  day  the 
bifhop  of  Meaux,  what  work  he  would  covet  mofi:  to  be 
the  author  of,  fuppofing  his  own  performances  fet  afide  ? 
Boffuet  replied.  The  Provincial  Letters,”  Thefe 

Letters”  have  been  tranflated  into  all  languages,  and 
printed  over  and  over  again.  Some  have  faid,  that  there 
were  decrees  of  formal  condemnation  againft:  them  5  and 
alfo,  that  Pafcal  himfelf,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  detefted  them, 
and  repented  of  having  been  a  Janfenift :  but  both  thefe 
particulars  are  falfe  and  without  foundation.  Father 

Daniel  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  anonymous  author  of  a  piece 
againfi:  them,  intituled,  The  Dialogues  of  Oleander  and 
‘‘  Eudoxus.” 

Pafcal  died  at  Paris,  Aug,  19,  1662,  aged  39.  He  had 
been  fome  time  about  a  work  againft  Atheifts  and  Infidels, 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  digeft  the  materials  he  had 
colle61ed.  What  was  found  among  his  papers,  was  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  title  of  ‘‘  Penfees,  Sec.  or.  Thoughts 
upon  Religion  and  other  Subjedls;”  and  has  been  much 
admired.  After  his  death,  appeared  alfo  two  other  little 
tra6fs :  one  of  which  is  intituled,  The  Equilibrium  of 
Fluids  the  other,  The  Weight  of  the  Mafs  of  Air.” 
We  prefume,  there  is  no  occafion  to  obferve,  that  he  was 
never  married :  he  could  fcarcely  avoid  thinking,  upon  his 
principles,  that  that  fort  of  commerce  with  females,  which 
the  matrimonial  ftate  not  only  admits  as  a  pleafure,  but 
exadfs  as  a  duty,  muft  needs  have  fomething  in  it  of  the 
nature  of  fin  ;  or,  if  not  finful,  at  leaft  inconfiftent  with, 
and  much  below,  Chriftian  perfection.  Here  then  was  a 
genius  of  the  firft  order,  led  by  a  falfe  religion,  in  whofe 
chains  he  was  fo  faft  bound,  as  never  to  entertain  even  a 
thought  of  getting  loofe  ;  led,  I  fay,  to  think  ill  of,  and  to 
difeard,  a  fure  and  muft  unerring  didfate  of  the  natural  law, 
as  in  fome  degree  opp^Sfite  to  the  revealed,  and  fo  make 
God  to  contradidt  himfelf.  But  he  was  not  the  firft  great 
genius,  that  had  been  fo  led  j  nor  will  he  be  the  laft. 

To  conclude,  Pafcal  was,  all  things  confidered,  a  man 
of  a  inoft  fingular  compofition  ;  or,  as  Bayle  fays,  a  pa- 
radoxical  individuum  of  the  human  kind.” 
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PASOR  (Matthias),  the  Ton  of  George  Pafor,  a 
learned  profefTor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  in  the  Academy  ofBayle, 
Herborne  [a],  by  Apollonia  his  wife,  daughter  of  Peter 
Hendfchius,  a  fenator  of  that  place,  was  born  there 
April  12,  1599;  being  a  child  of  great  hopes,  was  written  by 

inftrudted  in  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  there,  when 
'  the  plague 'breaking  out,  he  was  fent  to  Marpurg  in  1614. 

I  Here  he  palTed  his  time  very  difagreeably  j  being  fhunned 
j  as  an  infedious  perfon  by  the  profelTors,  and  infulted  by 
fome  of  the  ftudents,  who  even  proceeded  to  beat  him,  in 
revenge  for  the  pretended  feverity  fliewn  them  by  his  father, 

1  while  he  was  head  fchoolmafter  at  Herborne.  This  treat- 
!  ment  forced  him  to  leave  Marpurg  ;  and,  the  following 
year,  he  returned  to  Herborne,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
clofely  to  his  ftudies.  In  1616,  he  was  fent  to  Heidelberg; 
and,  meeting  there  with  fkilful  profelTors,  he  made  fuch 
vaft  improvement,  that  he  was  entertained  as  a  tutor,  where 
he  taught  in  private  both  mathematics  and  Hebrew.  He 
was  honoured  alfo  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  appointed  mathematical  profellbr,  April  1620; 
but,  the  Palatinate  being  invaded  not  long  after,  he  was 
forced  to  fly  for  a  while.  However,  as  foon  as  the  {form 
abated,  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  pofl:,  and  fufFered 
all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  can  be  imagined 
before  he  quitted  it ;  which  was  hot  till  invefled  by  the  duke 
of  Bavaria's  troops.  Sept.  1 622,  when  he  was  not  only  ejedled, 
but  loft  his  books  and  MSS.  In  Odfober  he  returned  through 
many  difliculties  to  his  parents  at  Herborne,  where  he  found 
a  comfortable  employment  in  the  academy  till  1629; 
then,  going  to  Leyden  in  Holland,  conftantly  attended  the 
leblures  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  there ;  and  had  con¬ 
ferences  with  Erpenlus  upon  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  with 
Snellius  upon  divinity.  ^ 

After  a  few  weeks  ftay  at  this  univerfity,  he  crofted  the 
water  to  England ;  and,  bringing  proper  tcftimonials  with 
him  to  Oxford,  was  incorporated  M.  A.  there,  June  1624. 

He  began  to  teach  privately  Hebrew  and  the  mathematics, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  took  a  tour  into  France  with 
fome  gentlemen  of  Germany ;  and  fpending  the  winter  at 
Paris,  attended  the  lectures  of  Gabriel  Sionita,  rcgius  pro- 

[aJ  He  lived  nineteen  years  **  N.  Teftam.;”  revifed  by  his  fori; 

Herborne,  whence  he  removed  to  Fa*  Oratio  funebris  Pifeatoris  j”  “Ana* 
j  retier,  where  he  died  in  1637.  I^e  “  Ivfis  Hefiodi  p’  “  Collegium  Heho- 
I  publllhed  feveral  books  5  among  which  “  deum, 
are,  “  Lexicon  ct  Gratntnauca  Grseca 
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fefTor  of  Syriac  and  Arabic  :  who,  having  left  off  reading 
in  public  fome  years  for  want  of  auditors,  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Pafor  to  refume  thofe  exercifes  ;  not  indeed  in  the 
royal  college,  but  in  his  own  houfe.  Having  improved 
bimfelf  much  under  this  excellent  mailer,  he  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1625^  and  had  chambers  in  Exeter  College; 
choofing  to  relide  here,  notwithftanding  the  plague  had 
dirperfed  the  fludents,  rather  than  go  to  Ireland  with  Ulher, 
archbilhop  of  Armagh,  who  offered  him  his  table  and  a 
handfome  penfion.  As  foon  as  the  infection  ceafed,  he  had 
fome  pupils,  either  in  divinity  or  the  Oriental  tongues;  and, 
upon  his  petition,  was  appointed  to  read  public  lectures  in 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  twice  a-week  in  term-time, 
in  the  divinity-fehool,  for  which  he  was  handfomely  re¬ 
warded.  He  entered  upon  this  temporary  profefforfhip, 
Ocl.  1626;  and  exercifed  it  till  1629,  when  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  be  profeflbr  of  moral  philofophy  at  Gronin¬ 
gen,  which  he  entered  upon,  Auguft  the  fame  year.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mulier,  the  mathematical  profeffor,  fix  years 
after,  Pafor  fucceeded  to  that  chair;  and,  in  1645,  was 
raifed  to  that  of  divinity,  of  which  faculty  he  was  then 
created  doctor.  On  this  occafion  he  refigned  his  mathema¬ 
tical  profefforfliip,  but  kept  that  of  moral  philofophy.  All 
thefe  favours  kept  him  at  Groningen.  In  1653,  he  made  a 
vifit  to  Naffau,  his  native  country;  and,  going  as  far  as 
Heidelberg,  v/as  entertained  with  great  civility  by  the 
ele6lor  Palatine.  Pie  died,  Jan.  1657-8,  at  Groningen, 
having  never  been  married. 

He  publiflied  no  books,  for  which  he  gave  two  admirable 
reafons  :  hi  ll,  “  Becaufe  he  was  not  willing,  that  youth 

lliould  be  diverted  from  reading  the  good  books  already 
“  publifhed and  fecondly,  Becaufe  he  did  not  care 
**  the  bookfellers  fiiould  rilk  their  money.” 

PASSERAT  (John),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  elo¬ 
quence  in  the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  politeft 
writers  of  his  time,  was  born,  1534,  at  Troyes  in  Cham¬ 
pagne.  Plis  father  put  him  to  fchool  under  fo  fevere  a  maf- 
ter,  that  the  boy  ran  from  him,  and  entered  firft  into  the 
fervice  of  a  farrier,  and  afterwards  waited  upon  a  monk : 
but,  growing  in  time  ripe  enough  to  fee  his  folly,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  father,  and  proceeded  in  his  Rudies  with  fo 
much  diligence,  that  be  became  in  a  fhort  time  able  to 
teach  in  public.  In  that  capacity,  bis  frrff  poll  v/as  mader 
of  the  fecund  clafs  in  the  college  of  Du  Pledis,  from  which 

he 
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he  removed  to  that  of  cardinal  Le  Moine:  but,  being 
obliged  to  retire  for  fome  time  from  Paris,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  on  his  return  he  fet  up  the  bufinefs  of  teaching 
Latin.  At  length  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  ftudy  the  law ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  went  to  Bourges,  and  fpent  three  years 
under  Cujacius ;  but  at  laft  became  profefTor  of  eloquence, 
having  obtained  that  chair  in  1572,  on  the  vacancy  which 
happened  by  the  aflaffination  of  Ramus.  In  the  difeharge 
of  this  poft'he  grew  fo  eminent,  that  the  moft  learned  men 
of  the  timCj  and  the  counfellors  of  the  fupreme  courts  at 
Paris^  went  to  hear  his  lectures.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
ftudent,  palling  frequently  whole  days  without  eating  a  mor- 
fel  i  yet  to  an  extraordinary  erudition  he  joined  an  uncom¬ 
mon  politenefs  of  manners,  having  nothing  of  the  mere 
fcholar,  except  the  gown  and  hood.  Thefe  accomplifh- 
ments  brought  him  acquainted  with  all  the  people  of  qua¬ 
lity;  but  he  contradled  an  intimacy  only  with  M.  dc 
Mefmes,  in  whofe  houfe  he  lived  for  thirty  years,  till  his 
death,  which  was  occafioned  by  a  palfy^  in  1602. 

He  was  highly  efteemed  by  Ronfard,  Belleau,  and  Baif ; 

Des  Fortes  wrote  a  fonnet  in  honour  of  him :  Paflerat  ufed 
to  fay,  that  “  he  preferred  Ronfard’s  verfes  made  for  the 
“  chancellor  PHopital  to  the  whole  dutchy  of  Milan*-’'  He 
wrote  Latin  verfes  very  well.  That  age  produced  nothing 
more  pure  and  natural.  They  are  alfo  full  of  erudition, 
and  have  a  politenefs  which  diftinguilhes  them  from  the 
produdfions  of  ordinary  poets  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
have  nothing  of  the  divine  furor  of  enthufiafm,  which  ravilhes 
the  reader  of  tafle.  A  lift  of  his  works  may  be  feen  in 
note  [a]  :  befides  which,  Grsevius  tells  us,  that  he  had 
met  with  academical  queftions  by  Paflerat  in  manufeript 
upon  fome  of  Cicero’s  Orations,”  out  of  which  he  had  ^^*ceron. 
taken  what  was  for  his  purpofe  in  illuftrating  that  author: 
and  Pithou  faid,  that  Pafferat  knew  nothing  elfe  but  Cicero. 

[a]  Thefe  arc,  “  Chant  d’alle-  “  je^^urarum  liber;”  **  De  litcramm 
grell'c  pour  I’cntree  de  Charles  IX,  **  inter  fe  cognatione  ct  permuta- 
“  cn  fa  Tille  de  Troyes;”  “  Com-  tione ;”  “  Commentarii  in  Catul- 
“  plainte  Xur  la  mort  d’AdrIen  Tur-  “  lum,  Tibullum  et  Propertium 
**  nebe ;”  “  Sonnets  fur  le  lombeau  **  Kalendae  Januaris;”  **  Qratio  de 
du  Seigneur  de  la  Chatre **  Cascitate;”  Not*  in  Petronii 
“  Hymne  de  la  paix ;”  “  Recueil  **  Arbitri  fatyricon  j”  “  EncoiniiKn 
des  pocfics,  Franjoifes  et  Latines  “  Afini,” 

Orationes  ct  praefationes “  Coa- 

PASQUIER,  or  PAQUIER  (Stephen),  a  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  in  1528  at  Paris ;  of  which  city  he 
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was  an  advocate  in  parliament,  afterwards  a  counfellor, 
and  at  lafi:  advocate-general  in  the  chamber  of  accounts* 
He  pleaded  many  years  with  very  great  fuccefs  before  the 
parliament,  where  he  was  almoft  conftantly  retained  in  the 
nicefl,  moft  curious  and  delicate  caufes,  and  where  he  was 
every  day  confulted  as  an  oracle.  However,  he  did  not 
confine  his  fiudies  to  the  law  5  he  looked  occafionally  into 
other  parts  of  learning,  and  treafured  up  a  thoufand  rare 
Curiofities  in  the  literary  way.  Henry  III.  gave  him  the 
poft  of  advocate  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  which  he  filled 
with  his  ufual  reputation,  and  refigned  it  fome  time  after  to 
Theodore  Paquier,  his  eldeft  fon.  He  was  naturally  bene¬ 
ficent  and  generous;  agreeable 'and  eafy  in  converfation  ; 
bis  manner  fweet,  and  his  temper  pleafant.  His  life  was 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  87  ;  when  feeling  the  lafi:  firoke  of 
death,  he  clofed  his  own  eyes,  Aug.  31,  1615.  He  died  at 
Paris,  and  was  interred  there  in  the  church  of  St.  Severin. 

As  to  the  refi  of  his  charadler,  he  was  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  v/ith  ancient  hifiory  ;  and  efpecially  that  of  France, 
-as  appears  from  his  writings  [a].  But  in  one  of  thefe, 
intituled,  ‘‘  Les  Recherches,”  having  fallen  unmercifully 
upon  the  Jefuits,  he  was  attacked  by  father  Garafie  in  another 
written  exprefsly  againfi  it.  The  truth  is,  Paquier’s  ani- 
mofity  to  the  order  had  infiigated  him  to  adopt  any  ftory, 
though  ever  fo  improbable,  which  he  heard  of  them  from 
their  bittereft  enemies.  However  all  his  works  abound 
with  genius  and  Attic  fait,  and  are  full  of  graces  and  urba-^ 
nity,  firidtly  fo  called  :  and,  what  is  mofi  extraordinary  in 
his  compofition,  he  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  nature 
•equally  for  the  poet  and  the  lawyer.  Among  his  pieces  in 
verfe,  his  “  Flea,  La  Puce,*'  is  the  mofi  remarkable.  It  is. 
intituled,  La  Puce  des  grands  tours  de  Poitiers,  The 

Flea  of  the  general  SelTion  of  Poitiers.”  It  contains 
fcveral  poems  upon  the  famous  flea,  which  Paquier  fpied  on 
the  breafi  of  the  learned  Catharine  de  Roches,  in  a  vifit  to 
her  on  the  extraordinary  feflions  at  Poitiers  in  1569. 


fA]  They  were  printed  together  at 
Trevoux,  and  contain  hi«  Re- 
cherches of  which  he  publifhed 
rhe  firft  book  in  1560,  and  alfo  fix 
more  before  hia  death  in  1621  ;  three 
new  books  were  taken  out  of  his  li¬ 
brary,  with  feveral  chapters,  which  were 
added  to  the  preceding  books.  They 
pafled  through  many  editions,  the  laft 
of  which  came  cut  in  ia  1665.  (i.) 


His  Letters,**  the  laft  edition  of 
which  is  that  at  Paris  in  1619,  ia 
5  vols.  8vo.  (3.)  His  “  Poems,’’ 
confifting  of  one  book,  “  Of  Portraits;’* 
fix  books  of  “  Epigrams;”  and  a  book 
of  “  Epitaphs.”  in  this  collec¬ 

tion  is  wanting,  his  “  Catechifm  of  the 
“  Jefuits  ;”  inftead  of  which  is  in- 
ferted,  the  letters  above  mentioned 
of  his  fon  Nicolas. 

Paquier 
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Paquier  left  three  fons  worthy  of  bearing  his  name, 

I  The  eldeft,  'I'heodore,  was  advocate-general  in  the  cham* 

I  her  of  accounts.  Nicolas,  mafter  of  requefts,  whofe 
I  Letters*’  were  printed  in  1623,  Paris,  containing 
I  feveral  difcourfes  upon  the  occurrences  in  France  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL  and  Guy,  who  was 
auditor  of  the  accompts. 

PATERCULLTS  f Caius  Velleius),  an  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  hiftorian,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  reign  of  '^I'iberius 
Caefar,  was  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  735.  His  anceftors  Vofiiuscfe 
I  were  illaftrious  for  their  merit  and  their  offices.  His  2:rand- 
j  father  efpoufed  the  party  of  I'iberius  Nero,  the  emperor’s  Annaies 
1  father ;  but  bein<2:  old  and  infirm,  and  not  able  to  accom-  Veiieiani. 

I  pany  N©ro  when  he  retired  from  Naples,  he  ran  himfelf 
through  with  his  fword.  His  father  was  a  foldier  of  rank, 
and  fo  was  Paterculus  himfelf.  He  was  a  military  tribune, 
when  Caius  Caefar,  a  grandfon  of  Auguftus,  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  in  an  ifland  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  in  the  year  753.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  in  Germany  under  Tiberius,  and  accompanied  that 
prince  for  nine  years  fucceffively  in  all  his  expeditions.  He 
received  honourable  rev/ards  from  him  ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  he  was  preferred  to  any  higher  dignity  than  the  praetor- 
Ihlp.  The  praifes  he  beftows  upon  Sejanus  give  fome 
probability  to  the  conjedlure,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
friend  of  this  favourite ;  and,  confequently,  that  he  was 
involved  in  his  ruin.  His  death  is  placed  by  Dodwell  in 
the  year  784,  when  he  was  in  his  50th  year, 

He  wrote  An  Abridgement  of  the  Roman  Hiflory,  in 
‘‘two  Books,”  which  is  very  curious.  His  purpofe  was 
only  to  deduce  things  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the 
time  wherein  he  lived,  but  he  began  his  work  with  things 
previous  to  that  memorable  asra  :  for,  though  the  beginning 
of  his  firfl:  book  is  wanting,  we  yet  find,  in  what  remains 
of  it,  an  account  of  many  cities  more  ancient  than  Rome, 

He  promifed  a  larger  hiflory,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
executed  it  well :  for  during  his  military  expeditions  he  had 
feen,  as  he  tells  us,  the  provinces  of  i'hrace,  Macedonia, 

Achaia,  Afia-Minor,  and  other  more  eafierly  regions, 
cfpecially  upon  the  fliores  of  the  Euxine  fea,  which  had  fur- 
nifhed  his  mind  with  much  entertaining  and  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge.  In  the  “  Abridgement”  we  have  many  particu¬ 
lars  related,  that  arc  no  where  elfe  to  be  found  ;  and  this 
pukes  it  thq  rnore  valuable.  'Fhe  ftyle  of  Paterculus,  though 
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tnifcrably  difguifed  through  the  careleflhefs  of  tranfcribers^ 
impodible  to  be  reftored  to  purity  for  want  of  manii- 
fcripts,  is  yet  rpanifeftly  worthy  of  his  age,  which  was  the 
time  of  ppre  Latinity.  The  greateft  excellence  of  this 
hiftorian  lies  in  his  manner  of  commending  and  blaming 
thofe  he  fpeaks  of,  which  he  does  in  the  fineft  terms  and  the 
moft  delicate  expreiHons.  He  is  condemned,  and  indeed 
with  the  greateft  reafon,  for  his  partiality  to  the  Houfe  of 
Auguftus,  and  for  making  extravagant  elogies,  not  only 
upon  Tiberius,  buteyen  upon  his  favourite  Sejanus  ;  whom, 
though  a  vil^  apd  cruel  monfter,  Paterculus  celebrates  as 
one  of  the  moft  excellent  perfons  the  Roman  common¬ 
wealth  had  produced.  Lipfius,  though  he  praifes  him  in 
other  refpeefts,  yet  cenfures  him  feverely  for  his  infincerity 
and  partiality.  Velleius  Paterculus,’’  fays  he,  “  raifes 
my  indignation :  he  reprefents  Sejanus,  as  endowed 
withal!  good  qualities.  I'he  impudence  of  this  hiftorian  ! 
But  we  know  that  he  was  born,  and  died,  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  mankind.  After  many  commendations,  he  con- 
eludes,  that  Livia  was  a  woman  more  rerembling  the 
“  gods  than  men  :  and,  as  to  Tiberius,  he  thinks  it  a 
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crime  to  fpeak  otherwife  of  him,  than  as  of  an  immortal 
Jove.  What  fincere  and  honeft  mind  can  bear  this  j  On 
the  other  hand,  how  artfully  does  he  every  where  conceal 
the  great  qualities  of  Casfar  Germanicus  ?  how  obliquely 
“  does  he  ruin  the  reputation  of  Agrippina  and  others,  whoui 
Tiberius  was  thought  to  hate  ?  In  (hort,  he  is  nothing 
“  but  a  court-proftitute.  You  will  fay,  perhaps,  it  was 
“  unfafe  to  fpeak  the  truth  at  thofe  times  :  I  grant  it ;  but  if 
he  could  not  write  the  truth,  he  ought  not  to  have  written 
lies  :  none  are  called  to  account  for  filence.”  La  Mothc 
le  Vayer  has  made  a  very  juft  remark  upon  this  occafion  : 
DiCcouri  fur  tc  fame  fault,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  may  be  obferved  in  many 

others,  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  their  own  times, 
\yith  a  defign  to  be  publilbed  while  they  lived.” 
ft  is  ftrange,  that  a  work  fo  elegant  and  worthy  to  be 
preferved,  and  of  which,  by  reafon  of  its  ftiortnefs,  copies 
might  be  fo  eahly  taken,  fhould  haye  been  fo  near  being 
loft.  One  manufeript  only  has  had  the  luck  to  be  found, 
as  well  of  this  author  among  the  Latins,  as  of  Hefyehius 
among  the  Greeks :  “  in  which,”  fays  a  great  critic  of 
Remarks  oti*'  own  nation,  “  the  faults  of  the  feribes  are  found  fo 
\>prtnalate  numerous,  and  the  defects  fo  beyond  all  redrefs,  that, 
FrcTthink-  **  notwithftanding  the  pains  of  the  learnedeft  and  acutelt 
ing,  hy  Phi-  cfitics  foT  two  vvhole  centuries,  thefe  boojes  pill  are,  and  ar^ 
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like  -to  continue,  a  mere  heap  of  errors/’  No  ancient  ideuthcruj 
!  author  but  Prifcian  makes  mention  of  Paterculus:  the 


I  moderns  have  done  him  infinitely  more  juflice,  and  have 
;  illuftrated  him  with  notes  and  commentaries.  He  was  firfl 
I  publifhed,  from  the  manufeript  of  Morbac,  by  Rhenanus, 
j  at  Bafil  in  1520  :  afterwards  by  Lipfius  at  Leyden  in  1581 : 

I  then  by  Gerard  Voffius  in  1639;  Boeclerus  at 

j  Strafburg  in  1642  :  then  by  Thyfius,  and  others  :  and  laftly, 
^  by  Peter  Burman  at  Leyden,  17195  in  8vo.  To  the  Ox- 
j  ford  edition  in  1693,  8vo,  were  prefixed  the  “  Annales 
“  Velleiani”  of  Dodwell,  which  fhew  deep  learning>  and  a 
I  great  knowledge  of  antiquity. 


PATIN  (Guy),  a  French  writer  of  much  wit  and  learn¬ 
ing,  and^profefibr  of  phyfic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris, 
was  of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  and  born  at  Houdan,  a  t^ouvdiea 
village  near  Beauvais  Picardy,  in  1602.  His  father  pro- % 
pofed  to  bring  him  up  an  advocate;  and,  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Charles 
him  a  good  pronunciation,  made  him  read  Plutarch’s  Lives i* 
aloud,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  He  was  fifft  placed 
in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  but  afterwards  fent  to  Paris  ;  Bsyic’s 
and  put  in  the  college  of  Boncourt,  where  he  continued 
two  years,  and  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy.  Some  ^ 
time  after,  a  benefice  was‘  offered  him,  which  he  flatly  re- 
fufed  ;  protefting  abfoluteiy,  that  he  would  never  be  a  prieff. 

His  father  was  not  very  much  offendecl  with  this,  perceiving 
the  refufal  to  proceed  from  fomething  ingenuous  in  his  nature ; 
but  his  mother  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  was  flve  years  with¬ 
out  feeing  her  or  going  home,  Drelincourt,  profelpjr  of 
phyfic  at  Leyden,  afilired  Bayle,  that  Patin  had  been  cor¬ 
rector  to  a  prefs ;  and  it  was  probably  during  this  period, 
when  he  did  it  for  a  fupport,  Meanwhile,  he  was  advifed  to 
improve  himfelf,  in  order  to  be  9.  phyfician  at  Paris ;  and 
with  this  view  he  ftudied  very  hard  from  1622  to  1624,  , 

and  was  admitted  there,  Then  his  father  and  mother  were 
pacified,  and  affified  him  with  rponey  to  take  his  degrees, 
and  to  purchafe  bpoks.  Five  years  after,  fie  piarried  a 
woman  of  fortune,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  He 
became  an  eminent  practitioner,  and  alfo  publifhed  fome  pieces 
in  the  way  of  his  profellion  ;  but  they  are  neither  numerous 
nor  confiderable.  We  have  a  hff  of  them  in  Mercklin’s 
Lindenius  Renoyatus,”  where  the  title  of  tfie  firfl,  and  as 
it  fhould  feem  the  mofl  confiderable,  I'lins  thus,  Dc 
valetudine  tuenda  per  vivendi  normam  ufumque  leg^timum 
rcrum  ad  bene  faiubriterque  vivendum  neceffiriarum 
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yet,  in  a  letter  to  Spon,  he  owns  himfelf  afliamed  of  it,  and 
affures  him,  that  it  was  not  worth  his  reading. 

It  v/as  not  any  thing  he  wrote  in  his  lifetime  upon 
phyfic,  but  his  “  Letters,’’  publifhed  fince  his  death,  which 
have  made  his  name  fo  famous.  Some  felect  “  Letters” 
were  hrft  publiflred  at  Geneva  in  1683,  which  meeting  with 
a  prodigious  fale,  encouraged  the  bookfeller  to  add  two  more 
volumes ;  and  all  the  three  were  foon  after  publifhed  both  in 
Holland  and  at  Paris.  Thefe  Letters,”  fays  Voltaire, 
“  were  read  with  eagernefs,  becaufe  they  contained  anec- 
dote-3  of  fuch  things  as  every  body  loves,  and  fatires  which 
are  liked  Hill  more.  They  ferve  to  fhew,  what  uncer- 
‘‘  tain  guides  in  hiftory  tbofe  writers  are,  who  inconfide- 
rately  write  down  the  news  of  the  day.  Such  relations 
‘‘  are  frequently  falfe,  or  perverted  by  the  malice  of  man- 
kind ;  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  petty  fadls  are  feldom 
confidered  as  valuable  but  by  little  minds.”  Upon  the 
publication  of  the  firfl  volume  in  1683,  Bayle  palled  the 
following  judgement  on  thefe  letters,  which  may  indeed 
ferve  for  all  that  came  out  afterwards  f  “  It  is  fit,”  fays  he, 
the  reader  fhould  be  advertifed,  that  all  the  witty  fayings 
and  all  the  ftories  he  relates  are  not  true.  There  are  fome 
places,  wherein  he  fliews  a  terrible  malice  and  a  prodigi- 
ous  boldnefs  in  giving  a  criminal  turn  to  every  thing. 
We  fhould  be  very  much  to  blame  to  believe  thefe  paf- 
fages  becaufe  they  are  printed.  All  that  can  be  gathered 
‘‘  from  them  is,  that  Mr.  Patin  wrote  them  to  his  friend, 
as  a  thing  he  had  heard  from  others,  and  to  continue  the 
cuflom  he  had  a  long  time  obferved,  of  converfing  with 
him  by  letters,  as  he  would  have  done  if  they  had  taken  a 
walk  together.  It  is  very  well  known,  men  in  conver- 
fation  talk  as  foon  of  a  current  rumour,  though  it  aftcr- 
wards  prove  falfe,  as  they  would  of  any  thing  that  is  true  : 
and  when  a  man  is  of  a  fatirical  humour,  as  it  mull:  be 
granted  Mr.  Patin  was,  that  which  is  publiflied  to  the 
difadvantage  of  our  neighbour  is  much  more  taken  notice 
of,  than  that  w’hich  is  fpoken  of  to  his  praife.”  It  is 
not  an  eafy  matter  to  determine,  whether  thefe  letters  had 
better  have  been  defigned  for  the  public  by  the  author  ;  or 
written,  as  they  are,  in  a  carelefs  manner,  for  the  particu-. 
lar  ufe  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  direcled.  If  Patin  had 
defigned  th^rn  for  the  public,  he  would  have  filled  them  with 
learning  and  obfervations  upon  learned  men  and  their 
works :  he  would  not  have  publiflied  things  which  were 
not  well  examined,  and  as  they  offered  themfelves  to  his 
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fancy;  and  in  fhort,  we  fhould  have  had  fewer  falfehoods  In 
them  :  but  then  we  fhould  not  have  found  there  his  natural 
wit  and  genius ;  we  fhould  not  have  met  with  fo  many  cu¬ 
rious  matters  of  facSt,  fo  many  lively  and  bold  flrokes  which 
divert  us,  and  put  us  upon  making  folid  reflections.  Befides 
the  three  volumes  already  mentioned,  two  more  were  after¬ 
wards  publiflied  at  Amfterdam,  1718,  under  the  title  of, 

‘‘  Nouvelles  lettres  de  feu  Mr.  GuyPatin,  tirees  du  cabinet 
‘‘  de  Mr.  Charles  Spon.”  All  the  five  volumes  are  in 
I2mo,  and  the  ‘‘  Letters”  bear  date  from  1642  to  1672. 

It  was  in  this  laft  year  that  our  author  died,  and  left  a  foil 
named  Charles,  who  became  very  famous,  and  excelled  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  knowledge  of  medals,  It  is  faid,  that  Guy 
Patin  refembled  Cicero,  and  had  much  the  air  of  that  illuf- 
trious  orator,  whofe  flatue  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  Rome. 

PATIN  (Charles),  fecond  fon  of  Guy  Patin,  was 
born  at  Paris,  P'eb.  23,  1633;  and  made  fuch  a  wonderful 
progrefs  in  literature,  that  he  maintained  Greek  and  Latin 
thefes  upon  all  parts  of  philofophy,  in  1647.  His  profeflbr,  Bayle’#  , 
who  was  an  Irifhman,  and  did  not  underfland  the  Greek 
tongue,  was  very  angry  at  thefe  thefes,  when  he  was  defired 
to  examine  them:  but,  feeing  the  young  man  prepared  to  ' 
defend  them  without  a  moderator,  he  was  forced  to  prefide 
at  the  difputation,  for  fear  of  hurting  his  reputation.  The 
Pope’s  nuncio,  thirty-four  bifhops,  and  many  perfons  of 
quality,  were  prefent  at  the  difputation  ;  when  the  refpon- 
dent,  having  flood  the  fhock  for  the  fpace  of  fiv^e  hours  in 
both  languages,  was  with  great  glory  admitted  to  a  Mafier 
of  Arts  degree.  Let  us  not  forget,  that  he  was  then  but 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  fludied  the  civil  law, 
in  complaifance  to  an  uncle  by  his  mother’s  fide,  who  was 
an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  :  he  took  his  licence 
at  Poitiers  after  fixteen  months,  and  was  admitted  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  fame  parliament.  He  fpent  fix  years  in  this  pro- 
feffion,  but  could  not  forfake  the  fiudy  of  phyfic,  to  which 
his  inclination  always  led  him.  It  was  his  father’s  will  alfo, 
that  he  fhould  give  up  the  law,  and  devote  himfelf  to  phy¬ 
fic;  fo  that  he  relifhed  eafily  the  rcafon,  which  the  famous 
phyfician  Marefcot  alleged  for  preferring  the  profeflion  of 
phyfic  to  the  prieflhood,  for  which  his  father  hkl  originally 
defigned  him.  This  reafon  was,  that  it  had  afibrded  him 
three  benefits,  which  he  never  could  have  obtained  by  the 
prieflhood  :  one^  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  pcrfedl  flate  of  health 
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to  the  age  of  eighty-two ;  another,  that  he  had  gained  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  ;  a  third,  that  he  had  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendfliip  of  feveral  illuftrious  perfons. 

As  foon  as  he  was  admitted  dodlor  of  phyfic,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  pradlice,  and  fucceeded  greatly.  He  read  le^ures 
on  phyfic,  in  the  room  of  profellbr  Lopez,  who  was  gone  to 
Bourdeaux.  Fearing  to  be  imprifoned  for  reafons  which 
have  never  been  cleared  up,  he  quitted  France  in  1668,  and 
travelled  into  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  He  nxed  at  Bafil  3  but  the  war  between  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  French  Upon  the  frontiers  made  him  fo  uneafy, 
that  he  removed  with  all  his  family  into  Italy.  He  was  made 
profefTor  of  phyfic  at  Padua  in  1676,  and  three  years  after, 
honoured  with  the  dignity  of  knight  of  St.  Mark.  He 
underdood,  in  1681,  that  the  king  of  France  would  receive 
him  into  favour  ;  and  perhaps  would  have  returned  to  his 
own  country,  if  the  chief  profe{roF\s  place  in  furgery  at 
Padua  had  not  been  given  him,  with  an  augmentation  of 
his  falary.  He  died  there,  061.  2,  1693,  of  a  polypus  in 
his  heart.  He  had  married,  in  1663,  the  daughter  of  a 
phyfician  of  Paris  ;  aiearned  lady,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  who  became  alfo  learned.  They  were  all  of  the 
academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua,  and  all  diftinQ;uiIhed 
themfelves  by  fome  fmall  publications. 

Charles  Patin  publiPaed  a  great  number  of  valuable  works, 
which,  fays  Voltaire,  ‘‘  are  read  by  men  of  learning,  as  his 
‘‘  father’s  Letters  are  by  men  of  leifure.”  Some  of  thefe 
relate  to  fubjedfs  of  phyfic,  but  the  greater  part  are  em¬ 
ployed  upon  medals  and  antiquities.  "I'he  principal  are, 
I.  Introduction  a  PHifloire  par  la  connoiflance  des  Me- 
dailies,  1665,”  in  i2mo.  2.  “  Imperatorum  Numif- 
“  mata,”  folio.  3.  Thefaurus  Nurnifmatum,”  ^to.  4. 
Relations  Hiftoriques  et  Curieufes  de  diverfes  voyages  en 
Allemagne,  Angleterre,  Hollande,  &c.”  i2mo.  5. 
“  Prattica  delle  Medaglie,”  izmo,  6.  De  Numifmatc 
“  Antique  Augufli  et  Platonis,”  4to.  7.  De  Optima 
“  Medicorum  Se6Ia ;  Oratio  Inauguralis,”  4to.  8.  ‘‘  De 
Avicenna,”  4to.  o.  De  Scorbuto,”  4to.  10. 

‘‘  Quod  optimus  Mcdicus  debeat  elle  Chirurgus,”  4to. 
If.  ‘‘  Lycceum  Patavinum,  five  leones  et  Vita?  Profef- 
“  forum  Patavii  anno  1682  publice  docentium,”  4to  :  and 
many  other  things  of  a  fmaller  nature,  as  well  relating 
to  his  profelhon,  as  upon  medals,  inferiptions,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  in  general. 
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When  the  Introdudlion  to  Hiftory  by  the  Knowledge  of 
!  Medals”  was  publiflied,  it  was  cenfured  by  Mr.  Sallo  ip 
I  his  new  “  Journal  des  S^avans,”  who  alfo  treated  Charles  See  Sallo. 
Patin’s  Defence”  of  it  with  great  contempt.  This  very 
much  incenfed  Guy  Patin,  who  exprefled  himfelf  thus  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  :  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  re-r 

‘‘  ceived  4  kind  of  gazette,  which  is  called  the  Journal  of 
the  Learned  ;  the  author  whereof  having  complained  in  a 
“  little  article  againft  my  fon  Charles,  concerning  a  medal 
made  here  the  laft  year  for  the  Switzers,  he  has  anfwered 
him,  I  have  fent  you  his  Anfwcr,  which  is  wife  and  modeft. 

This  new  Gazetteer  has  replied  to  him,  and  there  fpeaks 
as  one  who  is  ignorant  and  extravagant:  to  which  reply 
“  he  ihould  doubtlefs  have  had  a  fmart  and  flrong  anfwer,  if 
‘‘  Charle«s  had  pot  been  (Jefired  to  fufpend  his  Reply,  and 
“  threatened  with  a  letter  under  the  king’s  Hgnet.  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Colbert  takes  into  his  protetfljon  the  authors 
of  this  Jounial,  which  js  attributed  to  Mr.  Sallo,  a  counr 
‘‘  fcllor  in  parliament.” 

In  another  letter  Guy  Patin  fpeaks  qf  the  caufes  of  his 
Ton’s  difgrace,  and  of  his  leaving  P^ris,  which  he  imputes 
to  certain  prohibited  books  found  in  his  ftudy.  The  reafons 
Bayle  gives  are,  firll.  That  Charles  Patin  was  fent  into 
Holland,  with  an  order  to  buy  up  all  the  copies  of  the 
“  Amours  of  the  Royal  Palace,”  and  to  them  upon 

the  place  without  fpafing  any  :  fecondly,  7‘hat  a  great  prince 
gave  him  this  commillion,  and  promifed  to  reward  him  for 
5is  paips  :  thirdly,  That  this  commiffioncr,  haying  bought 
np  all  the  copies,  di^  npt  burn  them,  but  fent  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  into  the  kingdom.  “  T  his,”  lays  Bayle,  is 
the  common  report  a:  Paris  :  I  know  not  whether  it  be 
“  well  grounded.” 


PATRICK  (Simon),  a  very  learned  Englifli  bilbop,  General 
was  the  fon  of  a  mercer  at  Gainfborpugh  in  Liiicolnlhire, 


and  borp  there.  Sept.  8>  1626.  He'  was  admitted  into  m.-ira 
Qiieen’s  College  at  Cambridge,  in  1644  ;  and  be.came  a  municated 
friend  of  the  learned  Mr,  John  Smith,  fellow  of  the  fame, 
whole  fuperal  fefinpn  he  preachpd  in  1652.  'Paking  the  degrees  See  ar'ide 
in  arts  at  the  ufual  feafons,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  collec^e  ;  Smith, 
and  about  the  fame  time  received  holy  orders  from  Hall  bilhop 
of  Norwich,  in  his  retirement  at  Higham,  after  his  ejection 
from  his  bifhopric.  He  was  foon  after  taken  as  chaplain 
into  the  family  of  Sir  Walter  St.  John  of  Battcrfea,  who 
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gave  him  that  living  in  1658.  In  1661,  he  was  elecSled  by  a 
majority  of  fellows  mafter  of  Queen’s  College,  in  oppofition 
Wood’s  to  a  royal  mandamus,  appointing  Mr.  Anthony  Sparrow  for 
Faftijvol.ii.  that  place  :  but  the  affair,  being  brought  before  the  king 
and  council,  v/as  foon  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sparrow ; 
and  fome  of  his  fellows,  if  not  all,  who  had  fided  with  Pa¬ 
trick,  were  ejecffed.  His  next  preferment  was  the  redlory 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent-Garden,  London,  given  him  by  the 
earl  of  Bedford  in  1662  ;  where  he  endeared  himfelf  much 
to  the  parifhioners  by  inftrmStion  and  example,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  continuing  all  the  while  among  them  during  the 
plague  in  1665.  It  is  faid  further,  that,  out  of  a  fpecial 
regard  to  them,  he  refufed  the  archdeaconry  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon. 

Having  fufHcient  reafons  of  diflike  to  his  college  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  went  to  Oxford  for  his  degrees  in  divinity;  and, 
entering  himfelf  of  Chrift-Church,  took  his  do6for’s  degree 
there  in  1666.  He  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king  about  the  fame  time.  In  1668,  he  publiihed  his 
Friendly  Debate  between  a  Conformift  and  Non-con- 
formift;”  which  was  anfvvered  by  the  Difl'enters,  who 
were  much  exafperated  by  it.  In  1672,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  dean  of  Peterborough  in 
1679.  Here  he  completed  and  publiflied  the  Hiflory 
of  the  Church  of  Peterborough,”  which  had  been  com¬ 
piled  by  Simon  Gunton,  who  was  a  native  and  prebendary 
of  Peterborough.  Gunton  died  in  1676;  and  Patrick 
publifhed,  in  1686,  folio,  his  manufeript,  with  a  large 
Supplement,”  from  page  225  to  332,  containing  a  fuller 
account  of  the  abbots  and  bifhops  of  Peterborough,  than 
had  been  given  by  Gunton.  In  1680,  the  lord  chancellor 
Finch  offered  him  the  living  of  St.  fJartin’s  in  the  Fields  ; 
but  he  refufed  it,  and  recommended  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon. 
In  1682,  Dr.  Lewis  de  Moulin,  who  had  been  hiftory-pro- 
feffor  at  Oxford,  and  had  written  many  bitter  books  againlf 
the  church  of  England,  fent  for  Patrick  upon  his  fick-bed, 
and  folernnly  declared  his  regret  upon  that  account;  which 
declaration  being  figned,  was  publiflied  after  his  death. 

During  the  reign  of  James  11.  he  was  one  of  thofe 
champions,  who  defended  the  Proteftant  religion  againft  the 
Papifts  ;  and  fome  pieces  by  him  are  inferted  in  the  late 
colledlion  of  “  Controverfial  Tradts,”  3  vois.  fol.  publifhed 
at  that  time.  In  1686,  he  and  Dr.  Jane,  the  two  chaplains 
then  in  waiting,  had  a  conference  with  two  Roniilh  priefls, 
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prefence  of  the  king,  who  was  defirous  of  bringing  over 
Lawrence  Hyde  earl  pf  Rochefter  to  Popery ;  but  that 
conference,  inftead  of  perverting  the  earl,  only  ferved  to 
confirm  him  in  his  ,old  principles,.  Bifliop  Kennet,  who  Coniplcfe 
relates  this,  adds,  that  the  king,  going  off  abruptly,  was 
heard  to  fay,  He  never  faw  a  bad  caufe  fo  well,  nora  voLiu/ 
‘‘  good  one  fo  ill,  maintained/’  The  king  took  vafl  pains  P'45** 
to  gain  Patrick  over,  fcnt  for  him,  treated  him  kindly,  de~ 
fired  him  to  abate  his  zeal  againft  his  church,  and  quietly 
enjoy  his  own  religion  :  but  the  dean  replied,  with  proper 
courage,  “  That  he  could  not  give  up  a  religion  fo  well 
proved  as  that  of  the  Proteftants,”  Conformably  to  this 
principle,  he  oppofed  the  reading  of  his  majef^y’s  Declaration 
for  Liberty  of  Confcience  :  and  afhffed  Dr.  'Penifon  in  fet- 
ting  up  a  fchool  at  St.  Martin’s,  to  confront  the  PopiOi  one, 
opened  the  Savoy,  in  order  to  feduce  the  youth  of  the  town 
into  Popery.  He  had  alfo  a  great  fhare  in  the  comprehcn- 
fion  projedled  by  abp.  Sancrofc. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  great  ufe  was  made  of  the 
dean,  who  was  very  adfivc  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  the  church  : 
he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners 
for  the  review  of  the  liturgy.  In  1689,  he  was  made  bifliop 
of  Chichefter;  and  employed,  with  others  of  the  new  bps.  to 
compofc  the  diforders  of  the  church  of  Ireland.  In  169X5  he 
was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Turner,  who 
was  deprived  for  refufing  the  oaths  to  the  government.  Here 
he  continued  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  good  bifhop,  as 
well  as  a  good  man,  which  he  had  ever  proved  himfclf  on 
all  occafions;  He  died  at  Ely,  May  31,  1707,  aged  80 ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedra],  wliere  a  monument  is 
Credfed  to  his  memory. 

'Phis  prelate  was  one  of  the  mofl:  learned  men,  as  well  as 
belt  writers,  of  his  time.  He  publifhed  many  and  various 
thinp;s  ;  fome  of  the  devotional  kind,  many  ‘‘  Sermons,*' 

“  I'racis  againfl-  Popery,”  and  Paraphrafes  and  Coinmen- 
taries  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  Thele  lafl:  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  their  way,  and  perhaps  the  mofl:  ufeful  of  any  ever 
written  in  the  Englifh  language.  They  were  publifhed  at 
various  times,  but  reprinted  in  three  volumes  folio  j  and 
with  Lowth  on  the  Prophets,  Arnald  on  the  Apocrypha, 
and  Whitby  on  the  New  I'eflament,  make  a  continued 
regular  commentary  in  Englifh  upon  all  the  facred  books. 

The  llyle  of  this  prektc  is  even  and  eafy,  his  compofitions 
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Niccron, 
tome  vi, 
Eloge  by 
Father  Bou- 
hours  in  the 
Journal  des 
S^avan^ysnil 
at  the  head 
of  Patru’s 
works. 


S'ecle  de 
Louis  XIV, 
tome  ii. 


Hiftory  of  rational,  and  full  of  good  and  found  fcnfci  Burnet  ranks 
his  Times,  among  thofc  many  worthy  and  eminent  clergymen 
in  this  nation,  who  deferved  a  high  charadler ;  and  were 
indeed  an  honour  to  the  church,  and  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived* 

PATRU  (Oliver),  a  polite  fcholar,  and  memorable 
for  being  one  of  the  firft  polifhers  and  refiners  of  the  French 
language,  was  born  in  1604  at  Paris,  where  his  father  wa$ 
procurator  to  the  parliament.  His  application  to  the  leatried 
languages  did  not  make  him  forget,  as  it  does  very  many^ 
to  cultivate  his  own ;  the  beauty  and  genius  of  which  he 
entered  into  early,  and  made  ever  after  the  principal  ftudy 
of  his  life.  After  procuring  himfelf  to  be  received  advocate, 
he  went  into  Italy ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  frequented 
the  bar.  “  He  was  the  firft,*’  fays  Voltaire,  “  who  intro- 
duced  corredfnefs  and  purity  of  language  in  pleadings. 
He  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  moft  exa£t  fpeaker  and  ex¬ 
cellent  writer,  and  was  efleemed  fo  perfedfly  knowing  in 
grammar  and  his  own  language,  that  all  his  decifions  were 
fubmitted  to  as  oracles.  Vaugelas,  the  famous  grammarian, 
to  whom  the  French  language  was  greatly  indebted  for 
much  of  its  perfedlion,  confefles,  that  he  learned  many 
fecrets  of  his  art  from  Patru  :  and  Boileau  applied  to  him  to 
review  his  works,  and  ufed  to  profit  by  his  opinion.  Patru 
w’as  an  extremely  rigid  cenfor,  though  juft  j  infomuch 
that,  when  Racine  made  fomc  obfervations  upon  the  works 
of  Boileau  a  little  too  fubtle  and  refined,  Boileau,  inftead  of 
the  Latin  proverb,  Ne  fts  mihi  fatruus^  “  Do  not  treat  me 
with  the  feverity  of  an  uncle,”  replied,  Ne  fis  mihi  Patru^ 
Do  not  treat  me  with  the  feverity  of  Patru.” 

Patru  was  eftimable  for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  as  well 
as  thofe  of  the  head  :  was  honeft,  generous,  fincere,  and 
preferved  a  gaynefs  of  charadler,  w^hich  no  ill  fortune  could 
alter  or  aft'edf :  for  this  famous  advocate,  in  fpite  of  all  his 
talents,  lived  almoft  in  a  ftatc  of  indigence.  The  love  of  the 
belles  lettres  made  him  negledl  the  law;  and  the  barren  glory 
of  being  an  oracle  to  the  beft  French  v/riters  had  more  charms 
for  him,  than  all  the  profits  of  the  bar.  Hence  be  became 
fo  poor,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  felling  his  books, 
which  feemed  dearer  to  him  than  his  life  j  and  would  actually 
have  fold  them  for  an  under-price,  if  Boileau  had  not  ge- 
ncroufly  advanced  him  a  larger  fum,  with  this  further  privi- 
lege,  that  he  fhould  have  the  ufe  of  them  as  long  as  he  lived. 

His 
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^  he  received  a  prefent  of  five  hundred  crowns  from  Colbert, 

I  as  a  mark  of  the  efteem  which  the  king  had  for  him.  He 
‘  died,  Jan.  i6,  i68i.  He  had  been  ele6led  a  member  of  the 
I  French  Academy  in  1640,  by  the  intereft  of  cardinal, 
>  Richelieu.  The  prodigious  care  and  exaefnefs,  with  which 
!  he  retouched  and  finiflied  every  thing  he  wrote,  did  not 
I  permit' him  to  publifh  much.  His  mifcellaneous  works 
j  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1670,  4to ;  the  third  edition  of 
-which,  in  1714,  4to,  was  augmented  with  feveral  pieces. 
They  confift  of  Pleadings,’’  “  Orations,”  ‘‘  Letters,” 
Lives  of  fome  of  his  Friends,”  Remarks  upon  the 
French  Language,  &c.”  A  very  ingenious  piece  of  his 
was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1651,  4to,  with  this  title,  “  Re- 
ponfc  du  Cure  a  la  Lettre  du  Marguillier  fur  la  conduite 
de  M.  le  Coadjuteur.” 
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PATTISON  (William),  was  born  at  Pearfmarfh,  in  Memoir  of 
the  county  of  Sullex,  1706,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  farmer  at 
that  place,  who  rented  a  confiderable  eftate  of  the  carl  of  workl? 
Thanet.  He  difeovered  excellent  parts,  and  a  firong  pro- 
penfity  to  learning ;  and  his  father,  not  being  in  circum- 
liances  to  give  him  a  proper  education,  applied  to  his  noble 
landlord,  who  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  placed 
him  at  Appleby  fchool  in  Weftmoreland.  PI  ere  he  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Noble,  a  clergyman  of  great  learning 
and  fine  tafte,  who,  perceiving  his  natural  talents,  and  great 
application  to  poetry,  took  a  great  pleafure  in  giving  him 
fuch  inftruCiions  as  he  thought  conducive  to  the  advance¬ 


ment  of  his  knowledge,  and  ripening  of  his  judgement.  P'or 
this  purpofe,  he  ufed  frequently  to  read  the  clafiics  v/ith 
him  ;  taught  him  how  to  difeern  the  beauties  and  the  faults 
of  authors  ;  deferibed  to  him  the  difference  between  falfe  wit 
and  judicious  writing  ;  and  gave  him  fuch  a  plan,  as  proved 
very  advantageous  to  him  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudles. 
Pie  was  a  great  lover  of  folitude ;  and  there  is  a  very  ro¬ 
mantic  place  near  Appleby,  to  which  he  ufed  frequently  to 
retire,  and  which,  from  the  near  refemblance  it  has  to  fome 
deferiptions  in  Cowley,  he  called  “  Cowley’s  Walk.”  In 
this  wild  feene  of  ragged  rocks,  Ihady  woods,  and  murmur¬ 
ing  Ilreams,  he  fpent  many  an  agreeable  afternoon,  and 
many  a  moonlight  evening,  to  indulge  himfelf  in  that  fadly 
pleafing  melancholy,  which  the  awful  folemnity  of  the  place 
naturally  infpired.  The  fame  calf  of  mind  made  him  a  great 
admirer  of  angling.  He  was  fomuch  a  lover  of  this  diver- 

lion. 
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flon,  that  he  ufed  frequently  to  fit  up  late,  and  fometimes 
whole  fummer  nights,  upon  the  banks  of  his  Ituna,  with  his 
angle  in  his  hand.  Here  he  ufed  often  to  write  verfes  ;  and 
v/ould  fay,  that  many  of  his  lines  owed  their  fmoothnefs 
and  harmony  tothofe  ftreams.  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  an 
agreeable  philofophical  poem,  intituled,  The  Morning 

Contemplation.’’ 

Upon  his  leaving  Appleby,  he  went  to  Sidnej^  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  purfued  the  plan  Mr.  Noble  had  given 
him,  and  went  through  the  clafiics  as  well  as  all  our  Englifli 
poets  with  great  advantage  ;  now  and  then  recreating  him- 
iclf  with  his  favourite  amufement  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam. 
Of  all  the  books  he  ever  read,  ‘‘  Spenfer’s  Fairy  Queen” 
and  Brown’s  Britannia’s  Paftorals”  are  faid  to  have  given 
him  the  greateft  delight.  The  lafi:  mentioned  book,  which 
he  had  purchafed  for  a  {billing,  was,  through  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  all  the  library  he  left  behind  him.  He  had  a  great 
averfion  to  public  difputations,  and  as  it  feems  could  not 
well  brook  the  coilege-difeipline.  Fie  was  of  a  temper  im¬ 
patient  of  reftraint ;  his  tutor,  he  thought,  treated  him  with 
great  rigour ;  a  quarrel  enfued ;  and,  to  avoid  the  fcandal 
of  expulfion,  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  took  his 
name  out  of  the  college  book,  and  went  to  London.  How¬ 
ever,  he  left  the  college  in  Mirth,  though  the  confequences 
terminated  in  Melancholy ;  by  deputing  his  gown  to  make 
his  Apology  in  verfes,  a  copy  of  which  he  pinned  upon  it  at 
his  departure. 

This  im  prudent  fiep  gave  his  friends  very  great  concern;  they 
were  very  anxious  for  his  return  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  grofs  immoralities,  they  paved  a  way  for  his  kind 
reception.  But  the  pleafures  of  the  town,  the  defire  of 
being  known,  and  his  romantic  expe£lations  of  meeting  with 
Ibme  generous  patron  to  reward  his  merit,  rendered  him  deaf 
to  all  advice.  He  led  a  pleafurable  life,  frequented  Button’s, 
and  became  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  wits 
of  the  time.  And  as  he  had  no  fortune,  nor  any  means  of 
fubfifience,  but  what  arofe  from  the  fubferiptions  for  the 
poems  he  propofed  to  publifh  ;  and,  as  he  wanted  even  com¬ 
mon  prudence  to  manage  this  precarious  income,  he  was 
foon  involved  in  the  deepelt  diftrefs  and  mod:  deplorable 
wretchednefs.  In  a  very  prettv  poem,  intituled,  Effigies 

AuthOris,”  addrefied  to  lord  Burlington,  hedeferibes  him- 
felf  as  deftitute  of  friends  ;  of  money  ;  a  prey  to  hunger  ;  and 
paffing  his  nights  on  a  bench  in  St.  James’s  Park.  In  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  to  a  geatieman,  he  thus  exprell  himfelf,  Spare 

my 
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my  blufhes  ;  I  have  not  enjoyed  the  common  neceffaries 
of  life  thefe  two  days,  and  can  hardly  hold  to  fubfcribe 
myfelf,  Szc.”  Curll,  the  bookfeller,  finding  fomc  of 
jhis  compofitions  welK  received,  and  going  through  feveraL 
limprefiions,  took  him  into  his  houfe  5  and,  as  Pope  affirms 
ill  one  of  his  letters,  ftarved  him  to  death.  But  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  ftrlcfly  true;  for  he  was  feized  with  the 
fmall-pox,  after  he  had  been  about  a  month  in  his  houfe. 

The  diftemper  feemed  to  be  of  the  moft  favourable  fort,  and 
he  was  carefully  attended  by  a  phyfician,  through  his  friend 
Mr.  Eufden’s  recommendation.  But  his  heart,  he  faid 
himfelf,  was  broke  through  the  affiidfions  he  had  fallen  under, 
and  all  medicinal  preferiptions  were  ineffeftual.  Thus  died 
this  unfortunate  young  man  in  his  21ft  year,  and  obtained 
at  laft,  after  uncommon  delay,  the  favour  of  a  grave  in 
the  upper  churchyard  belonging  to  St.  Clement  Danes  in  the 
Strand. 

He  had  a  furprifing  genius,  and  had  raifed  hopes  in  all 
that  knew  him  of  becoming  one  of  the  moft  eminent  poets 
of  the  age.  His  example,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  of  ufe 
to  check  the  fallies  of  youth  ;  to  make  them  more  attentive 
to  the  fage  advice  of  friendfhip  and  experience ;  and  to  fhew 
them  the  infignificance  of  the  brighteft  parts  without  a  due 
mixture  of  prudence.  His  poetical  v/orks,  confidered,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  only  as  juvenile  produ61:ions,  have  great 
merit,  and  were  publiftied  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1728. 

PAUL  (Father),  a  moft  illuftrious  and  excellent  per- 
fon,  was  born  at  Venice  the  14th  of  Aug.  1552;  and  was 
the  fon  of  Francis  Sarpi,  a  merchant,  whofe  anceftors  came 
from  Friuli,  and  of  Ifabella  Morelli,  a  native  of  Venice,  He 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Peter,  which  he  afterwards,  Faur* 
upon  entering  into  his  order,  changed  for  Paul.  His  father  and  Lock- 
dying,  Ambrofio  Morelli  his  uncle,  prieft  of  the  collegiate 
I  church  of  St.  Hurmagoras,  took  him  and  a  fifter  under  his;t,  prefixed 
own  care  ;  and  their  mother  retired  into  a  convent.  This  to  FauFs 
'  Ambrofio  was  very  well  fkilled  in  polite  literature,  which 
he  taught  feveral  children  of  the  noble  Venetians:  and  he  cal  Benefices 
took  particular  care  of  the  education  of  his  little  nephev/,  ^'’4  sevc- 
whofe  genius  was  very  happy,  though  his  conftitution  was  gvo^* 
very  delicate.  Paul  had  quick  apprehenfion,  a  prodigious 
memory,  a  great  ftrength  of  judgement ;  fo  that  he  made  un¬ 
common  advances  in  every  thing  he  applied  to.  He  ftudied 
philofophy  and  divinity  under  Giov.  Maria  Capella,  a  father 
belonging  to  the  monaftery  of  the  Servites  in  V’^enice;  and 
VoL.  X.  ?  he 
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he  alfo  cultivatecl,  when  but  in  his  tender  years,  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  Capella. 
boafted,  that  he  had  a  fcholar  who  was  capable  of  being  his 
mafter  ;  and  conceived  fuch  a  veneration  for  him,  that  he 
prevailed  with  him,  as  is  fuppofed,  to  aflume  the  religious 
habit  of  the  Servites,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  from 
his  mother  and  uncle,  who  intended  him  for  their  own 
church.  Paul  took  this  habit,  Nov.  24,  1566;  and'  two 
years  after  made  his  tacit  profeilion,.  which  he  folemnly  re¬ 
newed  May  the  lOth,  1572. 

Being  then  in  his  20th  year,  he  defended,  in  a  public 
alTembly  at  Mantua,  feveral  difficult  propofitions  in  natural 
philofophy  and  divinity  ;  on  which  occafion  he  gave  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  proof  of  his  abilities,  that  the  duke  of  Mantua  ap¬ 
pointed  him  his  chaplain,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  biffiop  of 
that  city  made  him  reader  of  canon  law  and  divinity  in  his 
cathedral.  Thefe  employments  animated  him  to  improve 
himfelf  in  the  Hebrew  ;  and  he  applied  alfo  with  fo  much  vi¬ 
gour  to  the  iludy  of  hiftory,  that  it  may  be  juftly  affirmed 
no  man  ever  furpafled  him  in  it.  During  his  ftay  at  Mantua 
he  became  acquainted  with  many  eminent  perfons  ;  and, 
what  made  him  more  known,  the  duke,  who  was  a  learned 
prince,  obliged,  him  to  difputewith  perfons  of  all  profeffions, 
and  on  all  fubjeds..  Paul  had  a  profound  knowledge  in  the 
mathematics,  but  the  utmoft  contempt  for  judicial  aftro- 
logy  :  “We  cannot,”  he  ufed  to  fay,  “  either  find  out,  or 

we  cannot  avoid,  what  will  happen  hereafter.”  Fulgen- 
tio  tells  us  a  pleafant  ftory  to  this  purpofe.  Duke  William, 
who  loved  to  foften  the  cares  of  government  with  failles  of 
humour,  having  a  mare  ready  to  foal  a  mule,  engaged  Paul 
to  fit  up  a  whole  night,  and  with  his  inftrument  to  take  the 
horofeope  of  the  animal’s  nativity.  This  being  done,  and 
the  feheme  fettled,  the  duke  feiit  it  to  all  the  famous  ahro- 
iogers  in  Europe,  with  this  infeription,  that  under  fuch  an 
afpeef  a  baftard  was  born  in  the  duke’s  palace.  The  ahro- 
logers  returned  very  different  judgements;  fome  affuring 
that  this  baftard  would  be  a  cardinal,,  others  a  great  warrior,' 
others  a  bifhop,  and  others  a  pope  all  which,  as  may  be 
ffuppofed,  afforded  the  duke  no  fmall  diverfion. 

Paul,  being  now  weary  of  a  court  life,  which  no  way 
fuited  his  inclination,  left  Mantua,  and  returned  to  his  con¬ 
vent  at  Venice.  By  this  time  he  had  made  a  furprizing, 
progrefs  In  the  canon  and  civil  law,  in  all  parts  of  phyfic, 
and  in  the  Chaldee  language  ;  and,  as  ufually  happens,  his 
great  reputation  had^xpofed  him  much  to  envy.  For,  be- 
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fore  he  left  Mantua,  ohe  Claudio,  who  w^is  jealous  of  hrs 
fuperior  talents,  accufed  him  to  the  inquihtion  of  hcrel'y,  for 
having  denied  that  the  dodfrine  ,of  the  Trinity  could  be 
proved  from  the  firft  chapter  .of  Genefis  :  but.  Paul,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  Rome,  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  the  inquifitor 
reprimanded  for  ptefuming  to  determine  Upon  things  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  language  he  did  not  underifand.  At  tvventy-two, 
he  was  ordained  prieft  j  and  afterwards,-  when  He  had  taken 
the  degree  of  dodfor  in  divinity,  and  was  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  college  of  Padua,  was  chofen  provincial  of  his 
order  for  the  province  of  Venice^  though  he  was  then  but 
twenty- fix  :  an  inftance  which  had  never  happened  before 
among  the  Servites.  He  acquitted  himfelf  in  this  poft,  as 
he  did  in  every  other,  with  the  flricfeft  integrity,  honour^ 
and  piet3J.;  infomuch  that,  in  1579,  in  a  general  chapter 
held  at  Parma,  he  was  appointed  with  two  others,  much 
his  feniors,  to  draw  up  new  regulations  and  ftatutes  for  his 
order.  This  employment  made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  re- 
fide  at  RomCj  where  his  exalted  talents  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  and  other  great 
perfonageSi 

His  employment  as  provincial  now  ended,  he  retired  for 
three  years,  which  he  faid  was  the  only  repofe  he  had  ever  en¬ 
joyed  ;  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy 
and  anatomy.  Among  other  experiments,  he  employed  him¬ 
felf  in  the  tranfmutation  of  metals  ;  but  not  with  any  view  of 
difeovering  the  philofopher’s  ftonc,  which  he  always  ridiculed 
as  impoflible.  In  the  courfe  of  his  experiments,  he  found 
outfevcral  ufeful  fecrets  ;  the  honour  of  which  other  people’ 
have  run  away  with.  He  ftudied  likewife  anatomy,  efpeci- 
ally  that  part  of  it,  v/hich  relates  to  the  eye  ;  on  which  he 
made  fo  many  curious  obfervations,  that  the  celebrated  Fa- 
bricius  ab  Aquapendente  did  not  fcruple  to  employ,  in  terms 
of  the  highell  applaufe^  the  authority  of  Paul  on  that  fub- 
je£f,  both  in  his  leddures  and  writings.  Fulgentio  exprefles 
his  furprize  at  Aquapendente,  for  not  acknowledging,  in  his 
“  Treatife  of  the  Eye,”  the  fingular  obligations  he  had  to 
Paul,  whom  he  declares  to  have  merited  all  the  honour  of  it. 
He  aflerts  likewife,  that  Paul  difeovered  the  valves,  which 
ferve  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  this  feems  to  be 
allowed;  but  not  that  he  found  it,  as  Walasus,  MorhofF, 
and  others  have  contended,  in  prejudice  to  our  countryman 
Harvey,  to  whom  that  clifcovery  has  ufually,  and  indeed 
juftly,  been  aferibed.  A  book  was  publifhed  at  Amderdam, 
1684,  inSvo,  with  this  title,  “  InVenta  Novantiqua  ;  id  eft, 
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brevis  enarratio  ortus  et  progreflus  artls  meclica?,  ac  prs- 
cipue  de  inventis  vulgo  novis  aut  nuperrime  in  ea  reper-  [ 
“  tis  in  which  the  author,  Theod.  Janfonius  ab  Alme-  j 
loveen,  far  from  allowing  Harvey  to  have  difcovered  the  cir-  i 
culation  of  the  blood,  afHrms  it  to  have  been  known  to  fe- 
veral  others,  and  even  to  Hippocrates  himfelf :  but  as  to 
what  concerns  Paul,  he  has  the  follov/ing  remarkable  paflage  : 

“  Joannes  Leonicenus  fays,  that  Father  Paul  difcovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  valves  of  the  veins  j 
but  durft  not  make  the  difeovery  public,  for  fear  of  ex- 
pofing  himfelf  to  trouble ;  fince  he  was  already  but  too 
much  fufpe£l;ed,  and  there  wanted  nothing  but  this  nev/ 
paradox  to  transform  him  into  an  heretic,  in  a  country 
where  the  inquifition  prevails.  For  this  reafon  he  en- 
trufted  the  fecret  to  Aquapendente  alone,  who,  fearful 
alfo  of  becoming  obnoxious,  communicated  it  but  to  a 
few,  and  waited  till  his  death,  before  he  would  fuffer  his 
Treatife  concerning  the  valves  of  the  veins  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  republic  of  Venice  :  and  as  the  ftighteft  no- 
velties  in  that  country  are  apt  to  create  alarms  among  the 
people,  the  book  was  repofited  privately  in  the  library  of 
‘‘  St.  Mark.  But  as  Aquapendente  had  difcovered  the  fe- 
cret  to  a  curious  young  Englifli  gentleman,  named  Har¬ 
vey,  who  ftudied  under  him  at  Padua,  and  as  Father  Paul 
at  the  fame  time  made  the  fame  difeovery  to  the  Englifh 
ambaflador,  thefe  two  Engliflimen  upon  their  return  home, 
being  in  a  country  of  freedom,  publifiied  it ;  and  having 
confirmed  it  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  claimed  the 
E^yle,  Nou-<<  whole  honour  to  themfelves.’’  Dr.  George  Ent,  in  his 
ktpTdes  ^  Harvey,  prefixed  to  his  Apologia  pro  circulatione 

Letires,  faiiguinis,”  attempts  to  refute  this  account,  by  ohfervine, 
Juin,  1684,  that  the  Venetian  ambafiador,  having  been  prefented  by 
Harvey  with  his  book,  lent  it  to  Paul,  who  tranferibed 
many  things  from  it,  and  this  among  the  reft:  but  there  is 
a  very  great  difficulty  in  this  pafiage  of  Ent ;  for  it  is  certain, 
that  Harvey’s  book  was  not  printed  till  1628,  whereas  Paul 
died  in  1623.  Plowever,  Dr.  Freind  has  very  well  afeer- 
tained  the  foie  difeovery  of  the  circulation  to  Harvey,  by 
{hewing,  that  none  of  thofe,  to  whom  it  has  been  aferibed, 
underftood  the  nature  and  manner  of  it  y  and  that,  “  though 
“  Aquapendente  could  difeover  and  deferibe  the  valves  "of 
Hift.of  ^  cc  the  veins,  yet  he  was  at  the  fame  time  ignorant  of  the 

them,  as  appears  from  his  own  defeription  of 

*  them.’^ 
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'I  Father  PauFs  great  fame  would  not  fufFer  him  to  enjoy  his 
'!  retreat  any  longer :  for  he  was  now  appointed  procurator- 
*  I  general  of  his  order;  and  during  three  years  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  on  that  account  obliged  to  refide,  hedifeovered 

Ifuch  prodigious  talents,  that  he  was  called  by  the  Pope’s 
command  to  affiil:  in  congregations  where  matters  of  the 
higheft  importance  were  debated.  He  was  very  much  edeemed 
by  Sixtus  by  cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  by  Cardinal  Caf- 
i|  tegna,  afterwards  Urban  VII.  Upon  his  return  to  Venice, 

■  j  he  refumed  his  dudies,  beginning  them  before  fun- rife,  and 
i  j  continuing  them  all  the  morning.  The  afternoons  he  fpent 
I  in  philofophical  experiments,  or  in  converfatlon  with  his 
;l  learned  friends.  He  was  obliged  to  remit  a  little  from  his 
■I  ufual  application  :  for,  by  too  intenfe  ftudy,  he  had  already 
i  contracled  infirmities,  with  which  he  was  troubled  till  old 
^  age.  Thefe  made  it  necelTary  for  him  to  drink  a  little  wine, 
j  from  which  he  had  abdained  dll  he  was  thirty  years  old  ;  and 
j  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  one  of  the  things  of  which  he  mod  re- 
•  pented  was,  that  he  had  been  perfuaded  to  drink  wine.  He 
I  eat  fcarce  any  thing  but  bread  and  fruits,  and  ufed  a  very 
I  fmall  quantity  of  food,  becaufe  the  lead  fulnefs  rendered  him 
I  liable  to  violent  pains  of  the  head. 

But  now  Providence  was  pleafed  to  take  Paul  out  of  this 
haven  of  tranquillity,  and  to  expofe  him  on  an  ocean  of 
troubles.  Upon  leaving  Venice  to  go  to  Rome,  he  had 
left  his  friends  under  the  counfel  and  direction  of  Gabriel 
Collidbni,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  joined  in  redreding 
certain  grievances.  But  this  man  did  not  anfwer  Paul’s  ex¬ 
pectation,  being  guilty  of  great  exactions  :  and,  when  the 
1  Father  intended  to  return  to  Venice,  diduaded  him  from  it, 
well  knowing  that  his  return  would  put  an  end  to  his  im- 
pofitlons.  He  therefore  artfully  reprefented,  that,  by  day- 
ing  at  Rome,  he  would  be  fure  to  make  his  fortune  :  to 
which  Paul,  with  more  honedy  than  policy,  returned  an 
anfwer  in  cypher,  that  there  was  no  advancing  himfelf  at 
‘‘  the  court  of  Rome,  but  by  fcandalous  means ;  and  that, 
far  from  valuing  the  dignities  there,  he  held  them  in  the 
utmod  abomination.”  Afterthis,  he  returned  to  Venice; 
and,  coming  to  an  irreconcileable  rupture  with  Collidbni, 
on  account  of  his  corrupt  practices,  the  latter  fhewed  his 
letter  in  cypher  to  cardinal  Santa  Severina,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  inquifition.  The  cardinal,  however,  did 
not  think  it  convenient  to  attack  Paul  himfelf,  although  he 
Ihewcd  his  difaffecStion  to  him  by  perfecuting  his  friends. 
But  v/bcii  Paul  oppofed  Collidbni’s  being  eledled  general  of 
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the  order,  the  latter  accufed  him  to  the  inquifition  at  Rome 
of  holding  a  correfpondencc  with  the  Jews  ;  and,  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  charge,  produced  the  letter  in  cypher  jud:  mentioned. 
Phe  inquifitors  did  not  think  proper  to  continue  the  profe- 
cution,  vet  Paul  was  ever  after  confidered  as  an  inveterate 
enemv  to  the  grandeur  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was  chareed 
alfo  with  ^levying  too  great  refpedf  and  civility  to  heretics, 
who,  on  account  of  his  vaif  reputation,  came  to  fee  him 
frorri  all  parts  ;  and  this  prevented  Pope  Clement  VIIL 
from  nominating  him,  when  he  was  folicited,  to  the  fee  of 
Melange  Nola.  At  Icaff,  fo  /ays  Fulgentio  :  and  we  are  elfewhere 
informed,  that  Paul  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mornav, 

x»Hcraiuie  ^  •  H  ^ 

lecueilli  ecs  ‘‘  of  Diodati,  and  feveral  eminent  Protcllants  ;  and,  when 
converfa-^  u  ^  rnotion  was  made  at  Rome  tobeftowon  him  a  cardinal’s 
.Mr^  An.  what  appeared  the  chief  obftacle  to  hisadvance- 

cillon,  tom.  mcnt  was,  his  having  a  greater  correfpondence  with  herc- 

than  'with  Catholics.  Diodati  informed  me,  con- 
^  tinues  Ancjllon,  that,  obferving  in  his  converfations 
with  Paul,  how  in  many  opinions  he  agreed  with  the 
‘‘  Proteftants,  he  faid,  that  he  v/as  extremely  rejoiced  to 
find  him'  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  5  and  there- 
fore  ftrongly  exhorted  him  to  profefs  the  Prbteftant  reli- 
gion  publicly.  But  the  Father  anfwered,  that  it  was 
better  for  him,  like  St.  Paul,  to  be  anathema  for  his 
“  brethren ;  and  that  he  did  more  fervice  to  the  Proteftanc 
“‘  religion  in  wearing  that  habit,  than  he  could  do  by  lay- 
“  ing'it  afide. — The  elder  Daille  toW  me,  that  in  going  to 
“  and  coming  from  R.ome  with  de  Villarnoud,  grandfon  to 
Mbrnay,  whefe  preceptor’ he  was,  he  had  palled  by  Ve- 
nice,  and  vifited  Paul,  to  whom  Morpay  had  recoin  i 
““  mended  him  by  letters  j  that,  having  delivered  them  to 
the  Father,  he  difeovered  the  highefl  effeem  for  the 
illuftrious  Mr.  Du  Pleilis  Mornav  :  that  he  jjavc  the 
““  kindeff  reception  to  Mr.  de  Villarnoild  his  grandfon,  and 
even  to  Mr.  Daiile  ;  that  afterwards  Mr.  Daille  became 
very  intimate  with  Father  Paul,”  &c.  All  this  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Father  PauPs  letters,  which  on  every  occafion 
-exprefs  the  highefl  regard  for  the  Proteftants. 

About  1602,  he  was 'drawn  forth  from  his  private  ftudies, 
which  he  had  now  indulged,  thbugh  amidft  numerous  vexa¬ 
tions,  for  many  years,  into  public  affairs,  A  difputc  arofe. 
between' the  republic  of  Venice  and  the  court  of  Rome,  re- 
.  iatjng  to  ecclcfiaftical  immunities  ;  and,  as  both  divinity  and 
]-jw  were  concerned  in  it,  Father  Paul  was  appointed  their 
divine  ani  canonift^  to  in  concert  V/ith  the  law- con- 
■  '  '  ‘  :  fiilrorSj 
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ilikors.  The  diTpute  had  commenced,  and  been  carried  on, 

!  under  Clement  VIII.  but  when  Paul  V.  came  to  the  pope- 
I  dom,  he  required  abfolute  obedience  without  difputes.  Thus 
j  things  flood  for  a  time  ;  till  at  lafi,  April*  1606,  the  Pope 
I  excommunicated  the  Duke,  the  whole  fenate,  and  all  their 
I  dominions  :  and  then  the  Venetians  in  return  recalled  their 
ambaflador  at  Rome,  fufpended  the  inquifition  by  order  of 
ifate,  and  publifhed  by  found  of  trumpet  a  proclamation  to 
thiseffedl,  viz.  That  whofoever  hath  received  from  Rome 
j  ^  any  copy  of  a  papal  edidl,  publiflied  there,  as  well  againft 
I  the  law  of  God,  as  againfirthe  honour  of  this  nation,  flrall 

!  immediately  bring  it  to  the  council  of  Ten  upon  pain  of 

^  death. Mean  while,  the  minds  not  only  of  the  common 
burghers,  but  alfo  of  fome  noble  perfonages  who  were  at 
the  helm^  being  under  fome  little  conflernation  at  this  papal 
interdidf,  Paul  endeavoured  to  diffipate  the  groundlefs  alarm, 
by  a  piece  intituled  ‘‘  Confo-lation  of  mind,  to  quiet  the  con-  * 
fcienccs  of  thofe  who  live  well,  againft  the  terrors  of  the 
‘‘  intcrdidl  by  Paul  V.”  But,  being  written  for  the  foie 
ufe  of  the  government  under  which  he  was  born,  it  was 
depofited  in  the  archives  of  Venice  ;  till  at  length,  from  a 
copy  clandeflinely  taken,  it  was  firfl:  piiblifhed  at  the  Hague,  Preface  to 
both  in  the  Italian  and  French  languages,  and  the 
year  in  Englifh,  under  this  title,  ‘‘The  Rights  of  Sove- reign?,  &-c. 
“  reigns  and  Subjedls,  argued  from  the  civil,  canon,  and  Lond.  1725* 
“  common  law,  under  the  feveral  heads  of  Excommuni- 
“  cations.  Interdicts,  Perfecution,  Councils,  Appeals,  In- 
“  fallibility,  deferibing  the  boundaries  of  that  power  which 
“  is  claimed  throughout  Chriftendom  by  the  Crown  and  the 
“  Mitre  ;  and  of  the  privileges  which  appertain  to  the  fubr 
jeCts,  both  clergy  and  laity,  according  to  the  Laws  of 
“  God  and  Man.”  Paul  wrote,  and  alfilled  in  writing 
and  publidiing,  feveral  other  pieces  in  this  controverfy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  dates ;  and  had  the  Inquifition,  cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  and  other  great  perfonages,  for  his  antagonifts. 

He  behaved  himfelf  with  great  temper  and  moderation;  yet 
the  court  of  Rome  was  fo  exafperated  againft  him,  as  to 
cite  him  by  a  decree,  OCt.  30,  i6c6,  under  pain  of  abfo¬ 
lute  excommunication,  to  appear  in  perfon  at  Rome,  to 
anfwer  the  charges  of  herefies  againd  him.  Indead  of  ap¬ 
pearing,  he  publifhed  a  manifedo,  fhev/ing  the  invalidity  of 
the  fummons  ;  yet  odered  to  difpute  with  any  cf  the  Pope’s 
advocates,  in  a  place  of  fafety,  on  the  articles  laid,  to  his 
churec. 
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April  1607,  the  divihon  between  Rome  and  the  republic 
was  healed  by  the  interpofition  of  France  ;  and  Fulgentio 
relates,  that  the  affair  was  tranfadfed  at  Rome  by  cardinal 
Perron,  according  to  the  order  of  the  king  his  maftcr.  But 
fome  Englifh  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  accommoda¬ 
tion  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Pope  was  owing  to  the 
mifcondudl  of  our  James  1.  ;  who,  if  he  had  heartily  fup- 
ported  the  Venetians,  would  certainly  have  difunited  them 
from  the  fee  of  Rome.  Mr.  Ifaac  Walton  obferves,  how 
during  the  difpute  it  was  reported  abroad,  that  the  Vene- 
tians  Vv^ere  all  turned  Protellants,  Vv^hich  was  believed  by 
many  :  for  it  was  obferved,  that  the  Englifh  ambalfador 
(Wotton)  was  often  in  conference  with  the  fenate,  and 
his  chaplain  Mr.  Bedel  more  often  with  Father  Paul, 
whom  the  people  did  not  take  to  be  his  friend  ;  and  alfo, 
‘‘  for  that  the  republic  of  Venice  was  known  to  give  com- 
million  to  Gregory  Juftiniano,  then  their  ambaflador  in 
“  England,  to  make  all  thefe  proceedings  known  to  the 
“  king  of  England,  and  to  crave  a  promife  of  his  afliftance, 
if  need  fhbuld  require,’^  &c.  Burnet  tells  us,  That 
the  breach  between  the  Pope  and  the  Republic  was 
brought  very  near  a  crifis,  fo  that  it  was  expelled  a  total 
reparation  not  only  from  the  court,  but  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  like  to  follow  upon  it.  It  was  fet  on  by 
Father  Paul  and  the  feven  divines  with  much  zeal,  and 
was  very  prudently  conduefed  by  them.  In  order  to  the 
advancing  of  it,  king  Janies  ordered  his  ambalfador  to 
offer  all  pollible  alliftance  to  them,  and  toaccufe  the  Pope 
and  the  Papacy  as  the  chief  authors  of  all  the  mifehiefs  of 
Chriftendom.  —  Father  Paul  and  the  feven  divines  prelfed 
Mr.  Bedel  to  move  the  ambaflador  to  prefent  king  James’s 
premonition  to  all  Chrifrian  princes  and  Rates,  then 
put  in  Latin,  to  the  fenate;  and  they  were  confident  it 
would  produce  a  great  effe61:.  But  the  ambaffador  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it  at  that  time  ;  and  pretended, 
that  fince  St.  James’s  day  was  not  far  off,  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  do  it  on  that  day. — Before  St.  James’s 
‘‘  day  came,  the  difference  was  made  up,  and  that  happy 
opportunity  was  loft  ;  fo  that  when  he  had  his  audience 
“  on  that  day  in  v/hich  he  prefented  the  book,  all  the  anfwer 
‘‘  he  got  was,  that  they  thanked  the  king  of  England  for  his 
good  will,  but  they  v/ere  now  reconciled  to  the  Pope ; 
and  that  therefore  they  were  refolved  not  to  admit  any 
‘‘  change  in  their  religion,  according  to  their  agreement 
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with  the  court  of  Rome.”  Wei  wood  relates  the  fame 
ftory,  and  imputes  the  rnifcarriage  of  that  important  affair 
to  the  conceit  of  prefenting  king  James’s  book  on  St. 

James’s  day.”  'But  Dr.  Hickes  attempts  to  confute  this 
account,  by  obferving,  that  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians 
were  reconciled  in  1607,  and  that  the  king’s  premonition 
came  not  out  till  1609,  which  indeed  appears  to  be  true  ;  fo 
that,  if  the  premonition  was  really  prefented,  it  muff  have 
been  only  in  manufcript. 

Although  Father  Paul  was  comprehended  in  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  April  1607,  yet,  06f.  the  5th  following,  he 
was  attacked  in  his  return  to  his  convent  by  five  afTaffins, 
who  gave  him  fifteen  wounds,  and  left  him  for  dead. 
Three  of  thefe  wounds  only  did  execution  :  he  received  two 
in  thc^  neck  :  the  third  was  made  by  the  ffilletto’s  entering 
his  right  ear,  and  coming  out  between  the  nofe  and  right 
cheek  ;  and  fo  violent  was  the  ffab,  that  the  afl'affin  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  weapon  in  the  wound.  Being  com.e  to 
himfelf,  and  having  had  his  wounds  dreffed,  he  told  thofe 
about  him,  that  the  firff  two  he  had  received  feemed  like  two 
flaflies  of  fire,  which  fliot  upon  him  at  the  fameinffant;  and 
that  at  the  third  he  thought  himfelf  loaded  as  it  were  with  a 
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prodigious  weight,  which  flunned  and  quite  confounded  his 
fenfes.  The  afiaflins  retired  to  the  palace  of  the  Pope’s 
nuncio  In  Venice,  whence  they  efcaped  that  evening  either 
to  Ravenna  or  Ferrara.  '^Fhefe  circumflances  difeovered 
who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  attempt ;  and  the  Father 
himfelf  once,  when  his  friend  Aquapendente  was  drefling  his 
wounds,  could  not  forbear  faying  pleafantly,  that  they 
“  were  made  StiJo  Romanes  CuriceR  The  perfon,  who  drew 
the  flilletto  out  of  his  head,  was  defirous  of  having  it;  but 
as  the  Father’s  efcape  feemed  fomewhat  miraculous,  it  was 
thought  right  to  preferve  the  bloody  inflrument  as  a  public 
monument  :  and  therefore  it  was  hung  at  the  feet  of  a  crucifix 
in  the  church  of  the  Servites,  with  the  following  infeription, 
Deo  Fillo  Liheraton^  To  God  the  Son  the  Deliverer.” 
The  fenate  of  Venice,  to  fliew  the  high  regard  they  had  for 
Paul,  and  their  deteftation  of  this  horrid  attempt,  broke  up 
immediately  on  the  news ;  came  to  the  monaftery  of  the 
Servites  that  night  in  great  numbers  ;  ordered  the  phyficians 
to  bring  conftant  accounts  of  him  to  the  fenate ;  and  after¬ 
wards  knighted  and  richly  rewarded  Aquapendente  for  his 
great  care  of  him. 

How  fcandalous  foever  this  defign  againfl  his  life  was,  it 
was  attempted  again  more  than  once,  even  by  monks  of  his 
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own  order  :  but  the  fenate  took  all  iniaginnble  precautions 
for  his  fecurity,  and  he  himfelf  determined  to  live  more  pri¬ 
vately.  In  his  recefs,  he  applied  himfelf  to  write  his  “  Hil- 
‘‘  tory  of  the  Council  of  'I'rent,”  for  which  he  liad  begun 
to  collecf  materials  long  before.  Walton  tells  us,  that  the 
contefls  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  fenate  of  Ve¬ 
nice  were  the  occafion  of  Father  Paul’s  knowledjm  and 

O 

interell'  with  king  James,  for  whofe  fake  principally  he 
“  compiled  that  eminent  hiflory  of  the  remarkable  council 
of  I'rent ;  which  hiftory  was,  as  fafl:  as  it  was  written, 
fent  in  feveral  iheets  in  letters  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  others,  unto  king  James,  and  the  then  bifhop 
‘‘  of  Canterbury,  into  England.”  Wotton  relates,  that 
James  himfelf  “  had  a  hand  in  it ;  for  the  benefit,”  he  adds, 
of  the  Chriffian  world,”  This  hiffory  was  firfl:  publiflied 
at  London,  1619,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  James  1.  by 
Antony  de  Dominis,  archbifliop  of  Spalato.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  tranflated  into  Larin,  Englifli,  French,  and  other 
languages  ;  and  a  new  tranhation  of  it  into  French  by  Dr. 
le  Courayer,  with  notes  critical,  hlllorical,  and  theological, 
was  publiflied  at  London,  1736,  2  vols.  folio.  Burnet’s 
account  of  this  work  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  opinion,  which 
Proteflants  of  all  communities  have  ever  entertained  of  it, 
‘‘  I'he  Ixyle  and  way  of  writing,”  fays  he  [aJ,  ‘fos  fo  na- 
tural  and  mafculine,  the  intrigues  were  ib  fully  opened, 
with  fo  many  judicious  rcfledtious  in  all  the  parts  of  it, 
that  it  was  read  with  great  pleafure,  fo  it  was  generally 
looked  on  as  the  rarefi  piece  of  hilfory  which  the  world 
ever  faw.  The  author  was  foon  guefied,  and  that  raifed 
the  ellcem  of  the.  work  :  for  as  he  was  accounted  one  of 
the  wii'eft  men  in  the  world,  fo  he  liad  great  opportu- 
nities  to  gather  exadi  informations.  FIc  had  free  accels 
to  all  the  archives  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  has 
been  now  looked  on  for  feveral  ages  as  very  exadt,  botli 
‘‘  in  getting  good  intelligence,  and  in  a  rnoft  careful  way  of 
preferving  it:  fo  that  among  their  records  he  muft  have 
found  the  difpatches  ot  the  ambafiadors  and  prelates  of  that 
republic^  who  were  at  I'rent-,  which  being  fo  near  them, 
and  the  council  being  of  fuch  high  confequence,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  there  were  frequent  and  particular  in- 
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formations,  both  of  more  public  and  fecreter  tranfa£lion3 
tranfmittcd  thither.  He  had  alfo  contradled  a  clofe  friend- 
fhip  with  Camillas  Oliva,  that  was  fecretary  to  one  of  the 
“  legates,  from  whom  he  had  many  difcoveries  of  the  prac- 
ticcs  of  the  legates,  and  of  their  correfpondence  with 
Rome  :  befides  many  other  materials  and  notes  of  fome 
prelates  who  were  at  Trent,  v/hich  he  had  gathered  to- 
“  gether.  His  work  came  out  within  fifty  years  of  the  con- 
5^  ciufion  of  the  council,  when  I'cveral,  v/ho  had  been  pre- 
fent  there,  were  lb'll  alive  ;  and  the  thing  was  fo  recent  in 
men’s  memories,  that  few  thought  a  man  of  fo  great 
prudence  as  he  was  would  have  expofed  his  reputation,  by 
writing  in  fuch  a  nice  manner,  things  Vv^hich  he  could  not 
9'’  jufiify.  Never  was  there  a  man  more  hated  by  the  court 
of  Rome  than  he  was  ;  and  now  he  was  at  their  mercy, 
if  he  had  abufed  the  world  by  fuch  falfhoods  in  matter  of 
facl,  as  have  been  lince  charged  on  his  work  :  but  noiac 
appeared  againfic  him  for  fifty  years.” 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1622,  his  health  began  to  decline 
greatly  ;  and  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  till  Jan.  the 
14th,  when  he  expired  in  his  y2d  year.  He  behaved  v;ith 
;:he  greateR  conRancy  and  piety  during  his  illnefs,  aird  the 
iaft  v/ords  he  uttered  were,  Ejio  perpetua  ;  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  ^  prayer  for  the  republic.  "U^hen  the  news  of 
jiis  death  reached  Rome,  the  courtiers  rejoiced  ;  nor  could 
the  Pope  hinifelf  forbear  faying,  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
vilible  in  taking  him  cut  of  the  world  :  yet  it  was  no^ great 
miracle  lurely  that  a  man  of  his  age  fhould  die.  His  funeral 
y,'3.s  diltinguilhcd  by  the  public  magnificence  of  it,  and  the  vaft 
eoncourfe  of  nobility  aitd  perfons  of  all  rnnks  attending  it: 
and  the  fenate,  out  pf  gratitude  to  his  memory,  eredfed  a 
monument  to  him,  the  infeription  upon  which  was  written 
by  John  Anthony  Venerio,  a  noble  Venetian.  He  was  of 
middle  ftaturc  ;  his  head  very  large  iq  proportion  to  his  bod^, 
which  was  extremely  lean.  He  had  a  wide  forehead,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  very  large  vein.  His  eye-brows 
were  well  arched,  his  eyes  large,  black,  and  fpriglitly ;  his 
r.ofe  long  and  big,  but  very  even  ;  his  beard  but  thin.  His 
afpeef,  though  grave,  was  extremely  foft  and  inviting  ;  and 
he  had  a  very  fine  hand.  P'ulgentio  relates,  that  though 
fevcral  kings  and  princes  had  defired  him  to  fit  for  his  pidfure, 
yet  he  never  would  fufi'er  it  to  be  drawn;  but  Sir  Henry 
V/otton,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Collins,  writes  thus  And  Reiiquias 
now,  Sir,  having  a  fit  mefienger,  and  not  long  after  the 
P  time  v/hen  loycrfokens  ufe  to  pafs  between  friends,  let  me  b« 
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bold  to  fend  you  for  a  new-year*s-gift  a  certain  memorial, 
not  altogether  unv/orthy  of  foine  entertainment  under  your 
roof;  namely,  a  true  picd:ure  of  Father  Paul  the  Servitc, 
which  was  hrft  taken  by  a  painter  v/hom  I  fent  unto  him, 
my  houfe  then  neighbouring  his  monallery.  I  have 
newly  added  thereunto  a  title  of  my  own  conception,  C/yn- 
cilii  Tridentini  Evifcerator^  ^c.' — You  will  find  a  fear  in 
his  face,  that  was  from  the  Roman  afiafiinate,  that  would 
have  killed  him  as  he  was  turned  to  a  wall  near  his  con- 
vent.” 

Nothing  remains  but  to  dwell  a  little  upon  the  charadler 
of  this  extraordinary  perfon.  Father  Fulgentio,  his  friend 
and  companion,  who  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  inte¬ 
grity,  and  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  drawn  up  PauPs 
life  with  great  judgement  and  impartiality,  obferves,  that, 
notwithlfanding  the  animofity  of  the  court  of  Rome  againft 
him,  the  mofi:  eminent  prelates  of  it  always  exprefled  the 
higheft  regard  for  him  ;  and  Proteffants  of  all  communities 
have  juflly  fuppofed  him  one  of  the  wifeR  and  beft  men  that 
In  the  Let  ever  lived.  “Father  Paul,”  fays  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  “  was 
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one  of  the  humbled:  things  that  could  be  feen  within  the 
bounds  of  humanity  :  the  very  pattern  of  that  precept, 
quanto  doSiior^  tanio  fuh7mjp,or^  and  enough  alone  to  de- 
monflrate,  that  knowledge  w’^ell  digeded  non  inflat.  Ex¬ 
cellent  in  pofitive,  excellent  in  fcholaftical  and  polemical, 
divinity  :  a  rare  mathematician,  even  in  the  mod:  abflrufe 
parts  thereof,  as  in  algebra  and  the  theoriques  ;  and  yet 
withal  fo  expert  in  the  hiifory  of  plants,  as  if  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  perufed  any  book  but  nature.  Laffly,  a  great  canonift, 
which  was  the  title  of  his  ordinary  fervice  with  the  {fate; 
“  and  certainly,  in  the  time  of  the  Pope’s  interdidf,  they 
had  their  principal  light  from  him.  When  he  was  either 
reading  or  writing  alone,  his  manner  was  to  fit  fenced 
with  a  caffle  of  paper  about  his  chair  and  over  his  head  ; 
for  he  was  of  our  lord  St.  Alban’s  opinion,  that  all  air  is 
predatory,  and  efpecially  hurtful,  when  the  fpirits  are  mod: 
employed.  —  Pic  was  of  a  quiet  and  fettled  temper,  which 
made  him  prompt  in  his  counfels  and  tmfwcrs  ;  and  the 
fame  in  confultation,  which  Themidocles  was  in  adfion, 
ccvro^£^i<x(^civ  l-x.otvQTot'TQt;^  as  will  appear  unto  you  in  a 
pafi'age  between  him  and  the  prince  of  Conde.  The  faid 
prince,  in  a  voluntary  journey  to  Rome,  came  by  Ve¬ 
nice,  where,  to  give  ionic  vent  to  his  own  humours,  he 
would  often  dived:  himfelf  of  his  f^reatnefs  ;  and  after  other 
lefs  laudabie  curiofities,  not  long  before  his  departure,  a 
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**  defire  took  him  to  vifit  the  famous  obfcure  Servite.  To 
whofe  clovrter  comint^  twice,  he  was  the  firft  time  denied 
to  be  within  ;  and  at  the  fecond  it  was  intimated,  that,  by 
reafon  of  his  daily  admiilion  to  their  deliberations  in  the 
palace,  he  could  not  receive  the  vifit  of  fo  illudrious  a 
perfonage,  without  leave  from  the  fenate,  which  he  would 
feekto  procure.  This  fet  a  greater  edge  upon  the  prince, 

“  when  hefaw  he  fliould  confer  with  one  participant  of  more 
“  than  monkiili  fpcculations.  So,  after  leave  gotten,  he 
came  the  third  time;  and  then,  befides  other  voluntary 
difeourfe,  defired  to  be  told  by  him,  who  was  the  true  un- 
‘‘  mafked  author  of  the  late  'Fridentine  Hiftory  ? — To  whom 
Father  Paul  faid,  that  he  underftood  he  was  going  to 
‘‘  Rome,  where  he  might  learn  at  eafe,  who  was  the  author 
“  of  that  book.” 

Cardinal  Perron  thought  proper  to  deliver  himfelf  concern¬ 
ing  our  author  in  thefe  terms  :  ‘‘  I  fee  nothing  eminent  in 

that  man  ;  he  is  a  man  of  judgement  and  good  fenfe,  but  ^ 
has  no  great  learning:  I  obferve  his  qualifications  to  be 
‘‘  mere  common  ones,  and  little  fuperior  to  an  ordinary 
“  monk’s.”  But  the  learned  MorhofF  has  juftly  remarked, 
that  “  this  judgement  of  Perron  is  abfurd  and  malignant,  and 
diredfly  contrary  to  the  clcareft  evidence ;  fince  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  things  done  by  Father 
Paul,  and  v/ith  the  vaft  extent  of  his  learning,  will  allow 
‘‘  him  to  be  fuperior,  not  only  to  monks,  but  cardinals,  and 
even  to  Perron  himfelf.”  Courayer,  his  French  tranflator, 
fays,  that  in  imitation  of  Erafmus,  Cafl'ander,  Thuanus,Vie  abregee 
and  other  great  men,  Paul  was  a  Catholic  in  genera],  and 
fometimes  a  Proteftant  in  particulars.  He  obferved  every  fixed  to 
‘‘  thing  in  the  Roman  religion,  which  could  be  praclife'd  du 
without  fuperftition  ;  and,  in  points  which  he  fcrupled, 
took  great  care  not  to  fcandalize  the  weak.  In  fliort,  he 
‘‘  was  equally  averfe  to  all  extremes  :  if  he  difapproved  the 
abufes  of  the  Catholics,  he  condemned  ajfo  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  Reformed  ;  and  ufed  to  fay  to  thofe  who 
urged  him  to  declare  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  latter,  that 

God  had  not  given  him  the  fpirit  of  Luther. - Courayer 

likewife  obferves,  that  Paul  v^^iihed  for  a  reformation  of 
the  Papacy,  and  not  the  delfrudfion  of  it ;  and  was  an 
enemy  to  the  abufes  and  pretences  of  the  Popes,  not  tlieir 
place.”  We  fee  by  feverai  of  Paul’s  letters,  that  he 
wKhed  extremely  the  progrefs  of  the  Reformation,  though  in 
a  gentler  manner  than  that  which  had  been  taken  to  procure 
it;  and,  if  he  himfelf  had  been  filent  on  this  head,  vv^e 
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rnieht  have  co]le£led  his  inclinations  tills  \vav,  from  crrcunt- 
fiances  relating  to  Fulgentio,*  the  mofl  intimate  of  his  friends, 
and  who  was  befl  acquainted  with  his  fentiments,  Burnet 
Ltfecf  Be- informs  us,  that  Ftdgentio  preaching  upon  Pilate’s  queflion, 
4d,p.  jao.ee  Wha^t  is  Truth?”  told  the  audience,  that  at  lafl^  aftet* 
many  fearches,  he  had  found  it  out :  and'  holding  forth  a 
New  Tcflament,  faid,  it  was  there  in  his  hand  ;  but, 
adds  he,  putting  it  again  in  bis  pocket,  ‘‘  the  book  is  pro- 
“  hibited,” 

We  have,  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir,  had  occafion  to 
mention  two  works  of  Father  Paul,  which  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  an  Eiiglifh  verfion  :  “  The  Rights  of  Sovereigns  and 
“  Subjedts,”  and  “  The  Hiflory  of  the  Council  of  'Frent.” 
There  remain  his  “  Letters  “  Maxims  of  the  Government 
“  of  Venice,  in  an  Advice  to  the  Republic;”  and  a 
“  'Frcatife  of  Kcclefiailical  Benefees  and  Revenues all 
tranflated  into  Fmglifii,  and  printed  at  London. 


"Dw  Pin, 
Cave,  Tille 
snout,  &c. 


PAULINUS,  an  ccclefiaftical  writer  of  the  fifth  century,- 
was  defeended  from  an  illuflrious  family  of  Roman  fehators^ 
and  born  at  Bourdcaux  about  the  year  35^.  He  was  diredl- 
"  ed  in  his  frudies  by  the  famous  Aufonius  ;  and  applied  him- 
felf  fo  earncflly  to  the  befl  Ivatin  authors,  that  he  acquired  2 
flyle  not  unlike  theirs.  He  was  advanced  afterwards  to  the 
mofl  confiderable  offices  of  the  empire.  Aufonius  fays,  that 
Paulinus  was  conful  with  him  ;  but  his  name  not  being 
found  in  the  Fafli  Confulares,  it  is  probable  he  obtained 
that  dignity  only  in  the  room  of  fome  other  perfon,  who 
died  in  the  office,  and  perhaps  in  the  year  378,  after  the 
death  of  Valens.  He  married  Therafia,  a  very  rich  lady, 
who  proved  inflrumental  in  converting  him  to  Chriftianity ; 
and  he  was  baptized  in  the  year  389.  He  dwelt  four  years 
in  Spain,  where  he  embraced  voluntary  poverty  ;  felling  his 
goods  by  degrees,  and  giving  them  to  the  poor.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Barcelona,  where  he  refided,  conceived  fuch  an 
efteem  for  him,  that  they  would  have  him  ordained  priefl 
to  which,  after  a  long  rcfiflance,  he  confented,  upon  con-- 
ditlon  that  he  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  remain  in  Barcelona, 
becaufe  his  defign  was  to  withdraw  to  Nola.  'Fhis  ordina¬ 
tion  was  performed  in  393,  and  the  next  year  he  left  Spain 
to  go  into  Italy.  In  his  way  he  faw  St.  Ambrofe  at  Florence, 
who  fliewed  him  marks  of  refpeft ;  and  was  kindly  received 
at  Rome  both  by  the  quality  and  the  people  :  but  the  clergy 
there  growing  jealous  of  him,  he  left  that  city  quickly,  and 
went  to  Nola,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  country- houfe  about  half 
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a  league  from  the  town.  He  lived  there  fixteen  years  with 
his  wife  Therafia,  in  the  ftudy  and  exercifes  of  a  monadic 
life  ;  and  then,  in  469,  was  chofen  and  ordained  bifhop  of 
Nola.  The  beginiiing  of  his  epifcopate  was  didurbed  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  Goths,  who  took  that  city  ;  but  the 
aliault  being  over,  he  enjoyed  it  peaceably  to  his  death,  which 
happened  in  431 . 

His  works  condd  of  Poems’^  and  “  Letters,”  and  are 
written  -  with  much  art  and  elegance  •  his  manner  of  expref- 
fion  being  clofe  and  clear,  his  words  pore  and  well  chofen, 
and  his  fentences  drong  and  lively.  All  his  writings  are 
fhort,  but  pretty  numerous,  and  compofed  with  great  care. 
Aufonius  highly  commends  his  poems  ;  yet  they  cannot 
pafs  for  perfedf,  efpecially  thofe  which  he  made  after  his  con- 
verfion.  He  was  edeemed,  beloved,  and  carefied  by  all  the 
great  men  of  that  age,  of  what  party  foever  they  were ;  and 
correfponded  with  them  all,  without  falling  out  with  any. 
He  was,  in  truth,  like  Titus,,  the  delight  of  his, times.  The 
drd  edition  of  his  w’orks  was  at  Parrs,  1516,  by  Badius  ; 
the  fecond  at  Colen,  by  Gravius  :  Rofvvedius  caufed  them 
to  be  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1622  ;  and  the  lad  edition  of 
them  was  at  Paris,  2  vols.  4to,  the  former  of  which  contains 
his  genuine  works.  Du  Pin  wifhes,  that  the  bookfellers 
had  taken  as  much  care  to  have  it  upon  good  paper  and 
in  a  fair  charadter,  as  the  editor  did  to  make  itcorredl  and 
Lifeful.” 


PAUSANIAS,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  who  has  left 
us  a  curious  defeription  of  Greece.  I'he  time  in  which  he 
flouriflied  appears,  from  what  himfejf  fays  of  Corinth,  in 
his  fifth  book;  where  he  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  tov/n  had  been  fent  thither  by  an  emperor,  217  years 
before  he  wrote.  But  this  emperor,  who  fent  a  colony  to 
Corinth,  was  Julius  Ciefar ;  and  he  did  it  in  the  year  of 
Rome  710,  which  was  the  lad  of  his  life  :  fo  that  Paufanias^^^^c.B!!*!. 
lived  in  the  year  of  Rome  927,  that  is,  the  14th  of  Marcus ’s'* 
Aurelius,  and  i74ofChrid.  Biblioth. 

Paufanias  difeovers  nothing  clfe  In  his  work  relating 
himfelf,  fo  that  very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known. 

Suldas  mentions  two  of  this  name  :  one  of  Laconia,  who 
writ  concerning  the  Hellefpont,  Laconia,  the  Amphydlions, 
and  other  things  ;  another,  who  was  a  fophid  or  rhetorician 
of  Cicfarla  in  Cappadocia,  lived  at  the  fame  time  with  Aridi- 
des,  and  is  mentioned  by  Philodratus,  in  his  . “  Lives  of  the 
“  Orators,”  as  an  indid'erent  rhetorician.  The  Paufanias  of 
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Laconia  could  not  be  the  fame  with  our  defcriber  of  Greece, 
for  tv/o  reafons  :  he  v/ould  have  written  in  the  Doric  dia- 
le(5f,  whereas  our  author  approaches  nearer  to  the  Ionic ; 
and  he  would  not  have  fpoken  fo  often  againil  the  Lacede¬ 
monians,  as  our  author  has  done,  if  he  himftdf  had  been  of 
Laconia.  This  is  the  judgement  of  Sylbiirgius,  '/olaterra- 
nus,  and  Gerard  VTffius ;  who  are  all  of  opinion,  that  our 
Paufanias  is  the  orator  of  Caefarea,  of  whom  Philoflratus 
fpeaks.  He  was,  according  to  the  fame  ^Philoftratus,  “  a 
difciple  of  the  famous  Herodes  Atticus,  who  flourilhed 
under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  and  ob- 
tained  fo  prodigious  a  name  among  the  Sophifts.  He 
imitated  his  mailer  in  many  refpedls,  but  efpecially  in 
‘‘  compohng  without  premeditation.  His  pronunciation 
was  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Cappadocians,  who 
had  a  way  of  lengthening  fliort  fyllables,  and  fhortening 
long  ones.  The  charadler  of  his  compofition  wasnegli- 
‘‘•gent,  yet  not  without  force.  He  declaimed  a  long  time 
at  Rome,  where  he 'died  very  old,  though  he  continued  all 
the  while  a  member  of  the  college  at  Athens.  Am.ong 
other  things,  w^hich  he  fald  to  the  Athenians  upon  leav- 
“  ing  them,  nothing  was  more  a  propos  than  this  line  of 
Euripides  :  O  Thefeus,  grant  me  to  return,  and  fee  this 


In  Hiaoricis 
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city  again  !” 

Paufanias  often  mentions  Herod  of  Athens,  though  he  docs 
not  call  him  his  mailer;  and  fpeaks  of  buildings,  and  other 
public  ornaments,  which  he  made  in  different  parts  of 
Greece.  '  He  fpeaks  too  of  the  philofopher  Marcus  Antoni¬ 
nus,  but  makes  no  mention  of  any  emperor  after  him  ;  which 
is  a  fair  prefurnption,  that  this  defeription  of  Greece  was 
written  in  his  reign.  It  is  properly  an  account  of  a  journey 
through  Greece,  in  which  the  author  noted  every  thing  that 
was  remarkable.  All  public  monuments,  as  temples,  theatres, 
tombs,  flatues,  paintings,  &c.  came  within  his  defign :  he 
took  the  dimenfions  of  cities,  which  had  formerly  been  great 
and  famous,  but  were  then  in  ruins  ;  nor  did  he  halllly  pafs 
over  places  that  were  memorable  for  illullrious  tranfadlions 
of  old,  but  frequently  makes,  in  the  floryof  them,  very  agree¬ 
able  digrelHons.  This  work,  therefore,  though  not  elo¬ 
quent,  as  Vodius  fays,  is  yet  very  curious  ;  and,  though  not 
proper  for  thofe,  who  are  jufl  entering  upon  the  fludy  of 
hidory  and  the  Greek  language,  may  be  read  with  vail  ad¬ 
vantage  by  proficients.  It  illullrates  the  hillory  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Greece ;  and  thus  ejears  up  many  palfages  in  ancient 
authors,  w'hich  would  otherwife  have  remained  very  perplexed 
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antl'obfcure.  They, who  fhall  travel  into  that  part  ofthe  world, 
for  the  fake  of  furveying  the  reinains  of  antiquity,  cannot  take 
with  them  a  better  conipanion  and  guide,  than  this  work  of 
Paufanias;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  Spon  and  VvTeler 
made  great  ufe  of  it  in  this  way. 

This  ‘‘  Defeription  of  Greece”  is  divided  into  ten  books  :  j 

the  firfl  of  which  deferibes  Attica  and  its  environs  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  Corinth  ;  the  third,  Laconia  5  the  fourth,  Mefienia  ; 
the  fifth  and  fixth,  Elis  ;  the  feventh,  Achaia  ;  the  eighth, 

Arcadia  ;  the  ninth,  Bceotia  ;  and  the  tenth,  Phocis.  Pau¬ 
fanias  appears  not  only  to  have  travelled  through  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy,  but  to  have  run  alfo  through  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  Afia,  and  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as. to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon :  for  he  fpeaks  of  thefe  places, 
and  of  what  is  remarkable  about  them,  as  one  who  had  feen 
them,  Befides  this  “  Defeription  of  Greece,”  he  wrote  alfo 
of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  as  appears  from  fome  citations  of 
him  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  ;  where  he  fpeaks  of  feveral 
towns  of  Syria,  as  Gaza,  Gabba,  Dorus,  Mariammia, 
and  Seleucobelus.  What  Philoftratus  has  faid  of  the  heMi- 

O 

gence  of  Paufanias’s  ftyle,  agrees  very  well  with  the  work 
that  is  extant  :  but  then  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  thefe 
are  Travels,”  which  never  were  drawn  up  in  a  laboured 
and  Rnifhed  ftyle,  but  in, that  v/hich  the  Greeks  ufed  to  call 
idiotic,  or  the  language  fpoken  in  common  converfation. 
Ncverthelcfs,  there  are  fome  parts  more  laboured,  and 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  the  hiftorical  ftyle  :  that  particularly 
in  the  fourth  book,  where  he  relates  the  wars  between  the ' 
Lacedemonians  and  Meflenians  at  large.  Voflius  com¬ 
plains  with  reafon  of  Julius  Scaliger,  for  calling  this  author, 
as  he  does,  Gracuhrum  omnium  mendaciffimum.  If  Paufanias 
has  related  fables,  when' he  is  deferibing  certain  things  or 
places,  it  was  becaufe  he  could  not  avoid  it  5  for  a  great 
number  of  monuments,  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to 
fpeak  of,  were  eredled  on  a  fuppofition  that  thofe  fabulous 
accounts  were  true  :  and  without  mentioning  fuperftitions 
and  falfehoods,  he  could  not  have  related  on  what  account 
many  of  their  temples,  ftatues,  and  altars,  were  raifed,.  -It 
is  true,  that  in  his  defeription  of  Phocis,  where  he  mentions  Lib.  x. 
the  war  of  the  Gauls  with  the  Phoceans,  and  the  vain 
attempts  of  the  former  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Delphi,  he 
.  does  not  forget  the  miracles  of  Apollo,  in  the  defence  of 
his  oracle :  but  in  relating  thefe,  he  does  nothing  more 
than  had  been  done  before  by  other  authors,  who  had  fpo¬ 
ken  of  this  war  and  the  tradition  of  the  Delphians,  yet 
V  OL.  X.  were 
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were  never  cenfured  as  credulous  or  fupcrflitlous  on  tliaf  j  j  j 
account.  .  i||  , 

‘‘  Paufanias’’  was  firfl  publlfhed  at  Venice  in  1516  by  1] 
Aldus,  who  was  affifted  by  Marcus  Mufurus  :  Mufurus  wrote  jij 
.  a  preface  in  Greek,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  and  -  j 
addrefied  to  John  Lafearis,  a  learned  Greek  of  the  fame  age,  i  j 
Afterwards,  in  1547,  Romulus  Amafeus  publifhed  a  Latin  !|j 
verfion  of  “  Paufanias^’  at  Rome ;  and,  three  years  after,  1 
was  printed  at  Bafil  an  edition  of  Paufanias,  with  a  new 
Latin  verfion  by  Abr.  Loefeherus.  A  better  edition  than 
had  yet  appeared,  with  the  Greek  text  of  Aldus  corre(ld;ed  y 
by  Xylander,  and  the  Latin  verfion  of  Amafeus  by  Syl- 
burgius,  came  out  at  Franefort,  1583,  in  folio;  from 
which  that  of  Hanover,  1613,  in  folio,  was  printed  word 
for  word.  But  the  beft  of  all  is  that  of  Leipfic,  1696,  in  , 
folio,  with  the  notes  of  Kuhnius.  This  learned  man  had 
already  given  proof,  by  his  critical  labours  upon  iTlian,  D,  I 
Laertius,  and  Pollux,  that  he  was  very  well  qualified  for  a  i 
work  of  this  nature  ;  and  his  notes,  though  fhort,  are  very  i; 
good.  When  he  undertook  this  edition  of Paufanias,”  he  ; 
propofed  great  advantages  from  four  manuferipts  in  the  King 
of  France’s  library :  but,  upon  confulting  them  on  feveral 
corrupt  and  obfeure  paflages,  he  found  that  they  did  not 
varylfrom  Aldus’s  copy.  The  main  fuccours  he  derived 
were  from  fome  manufeript  notes  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  upon 
the  margin  of  Aldus’s  edition  ;  and,  bv  the  help  of  thefe, 
and  his  own  critical  (kill,  he  was  enabled  to  corredl  and 
amend  an  infinite  number  of  places. 

PEARCE  (Dr,  Zachary),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop, 
was  the  fon  of  a  diltillcr  in  High  Holborn,  London,  and 
born  in  1690.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchooJ, 
and  eledled  thence  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge.  Du¬ 
ring  the  firft  years  of  his  refidence  in  the  univerfity,  he  J 

amufed  himfelf  with  lighter  compofitions ;  fome  of  which  ’ 

were  inferted  in  the  mifcellaneous  publications  of  the  times.  , 

'I'hus  the  account  of  ‘‘  A  filent  Club”  in  the  Guardian,  ; 

No.  121,  and  the  eflay.  on  ‘‘Quacks”  and  on  “  Elo-  1 

“  quence”  in  “  Spe6lator,”  No.  572  and  No.  633,  are  his. 

In  1716,  he  publiflied  an  edition  of  “  Cicero  de  Oratore,’' 
and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Parker.  Lord  1 
Parker  foon  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Bentley,  mailer  of  ; 
'^I'rinity,  to  be  made  one  of  the  Fellows  :  to  which  Bentley 
agreed,  on  condition,  that  lord  Parker  fhould  promife  to 
unmake  him  again,  as  foon  as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  give 
t  him 
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him  a  living.  In  17175  he  went  into  orders;  and  was  in- 
^  I  vited  by  lord  Parker,  now  become  chancellor,  to  live  with 
,  j  him  as  chaplain.  101719,  he  was  redlor  of  Stapleford  Ab- 
j  bots,  in  Eflex;  in  1720,  of  St.  Bartholomew  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange  j  and,  in  1723,  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the 
I  Fields. 

In  17245  the  degree  of  Dodlor  in  Divinity  was  conferred 
I  on  him  by  Abp.  Wake  ;  and  the  fame  year  he  dedicated  to 
his  patron,  now  earl  of  Macclesfield,  his  edition  of  Lon- 
ginus.”  In  1726,  when  the  church  of  St.  Martin’s  was 
rebuilt,  he  preached  a  ferrnon  at  the  confecration  ;  which  he 
I  after v/ards  printed,  and  accompanied  with  ‘‘  An  Ellay  on 
I  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Temples.”  In  1725,  the 
I  earl  of  Macclesfield  refigned  the  great  feal ;  and,  being  im- 
I  peached  and  receiving  a  fentence  againft  himfelf,  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  retired,  and  died  in  1732.  During  this 
deriod,  v/hether  from  his  attachment  to  his  patron,  of  whofe 
^innocence  he  was  firmly  convinced,  or  from  whatever  caufe, 
he  does  not  feem  to  have  got  on  in  the  way  of  preferment. 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  in  high  favour  with  many  of  the  great, 
and  could  reckon  among  his  patrons  or  friends  Mr.  Pulte- 
ney,  abp.  Potter,  lord  Hardwicke,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and 
other  illuftrious  perfonages :  the  queen  was  alfo  pleafed  to 
honour  him  frequently  with  her  converfation,  and  to  be 
wery  familiar  with  him,  as  fhe  afFedted  to  be  with  many  of 
the  learned. 

After  many  difappointments,  in  1739,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Winchefler ;  in  1748,  bifhop  of  Bangor;  and,  in  1756, 
bifiiop  of  Rochefter  and  dean  of  Wefiminfter.  This  lalf  he 
is  faid  to  have  accepted  with  reludlance  ;  having  already  con¬ 
ceived  a  defign  of  giving  up  his  biftiopric,  and  feceding  to  a 
private  life.  In  1763,  being  old  and  (as  he  thought)  unfit 
for  his  fituation,  he  communicated  to  lord  Bath  his  intention 
torefignboth  his  bilhopric  and  deanery,  and  to  retire  upon 
j  his  private  fortune :  and  lord  Bath  acquainted  the  King, 
who  named  a  day  and  hour,  when  the  bifhop  was  admitted 

[  alone  into  the  clofet.  He  told  the  King,  that  he  wifhed  to 

have  fome  interval  between  the  fa  tigues  of  bufmefs  and 
j  eternity;  and  defired  his  Majefty  to  confult  proper  perfons, 

I  about  the  propriety  and  legality  of  his  refignation.  In  about 

j  two  months  the  king  informed  him,  that  lord  Mansfield 

I  faw  no  objedfion  ;  and  that  lord  Northington,  who  had  been 

!  doubtful,  on  farther  confideration  thought  that  the  requefl 
^  might  be  complied  with.  But  lord  Bath  applied  for  bifhop 
Newton  to  fucceed  him  5  and  the  miniftry,  alarmed  that 

2  any 
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any  dignities  fhould  be  obtained  but  through  their  .  hands, 
oppofed  his  refignation  :  fo  that  the  king  told  him,  at  a  third 
audience,  that  he  muft  think  no  more  of  refigning.  How¬ 
ever,  in  1768,  he  obtained  leave  to  refign  the  deanery  ;  and,  ' 
devoting  himfelf  more  clofely  to  contemplation  and  books,  , 
he  lived  till  June  1774. 

His  critical  abilities,  and  application  to  philological  learn¬ 
ing,  were  great.  We  have  mentioned  fome  of  his  labours 
already ;  to  which  we  may  add  an  edition  of  Cicero  de 
Ofiiciis,  1745.’’  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  the  following 
pieces:  i.  “  An  Account  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

‘‘  1720.'’  2.  Epiftoljc  du?s  de  editione,  N.  T.  a  Bent- 

leio  fufcepta,  de  corruptis  Epiflolarum,  N.  T.  locis, 
&c.  1721.’’  3.  “  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 

“  of  England,  on  occafion  of  the  Bp.  of  Rocheder’s  com- 
“  mitment  to  the  Tower.  1722.”  4.  ‘‘ Miracles  of  Jcfus 

vindicated.”  1727?  ^^nd  1728.  Thefe  were  againft 
WoolRon.  5.  “  Two  Letters  againft  Dr.  Conyers  Middle- 
“  ton,  relating  to  his  attack  upon  Waterland.”  173O5  ^tid 
1731.  6.  “A  Review  of  the  Text  of  Milton.”  Befides 

occafional  Sermons. 

And,  ftnce  his  death,  A  Commentary  with  Notes  on 
the  Four  Evangeiifts  and  the  Adts  of  the  Apoftles,”  to¬ 
gether  with  “  A  New  Tranllation  of  St.  PauBs  Firft  Epiftle. 
“  to  the  Corinthians  and  a  Faraphrafe  and  Notes,”  have 
been  publifhed,  with  his  “  Life”  prefixed,  from  original 
MSS.  in  2  vols.  4to,  by  his  chaplain  John  Derby,  A.  M. 
from  which  this  extradl  hath  been  made. 

PEARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  Englifh  biftiop, 
was  born,  Feb.  12,  1612,  at  Snoring  in  Norfolk  ;  of  which 
place  his  father  was  redtor.  In  1623,  was  fen t  to  Eton 
fchool ;  whence  he  was  elecftcd  to  King’s  college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1632.  He  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in 
1635,  and  that  of  mafter  in  1639  ;  in  which  year  he  re- 
figned  his  fellowlhip  of  the  college,  and  lived  afterwards  a 
fellow-commoner  in  it.  The  fame  year  he  entered  into 
orders,  and  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sa- 
rum.  In  1640,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Finch,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  feal ;  by  whom,  in  that  year,  he  was 
prefented  to  the  living  of  Torrington  in  Suffolk.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  became  chaplain  to 
the  lord  Goring,  whom  he  attended  in  the  army,  and 
afterwards  to  Sir  Robert  Cook  in  London.  In  1650, 
he  was  made  minifter  of  St.  Clement’s  Eaftcheap  in  Lon¬ 
don 
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don  [a].  In  1657,  Gunning,  afterwards  blfliop  of 

K!y,  had  a  difpiite  with  two  Roman  Catholics  upon  the 
fubje(5l  of  fchifin.  T'his  conference  'was  managed  in  writ¬ 
ing,  and  by  mutual  agreement  nothing  was  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  without  the  confent  of  both  parties  :  vet  a  partial  ac¬ 
count  of  it  was  publifhed,  in  1658,  by  one  of  the  Romilh 
difputants,  cum privilegio^  at  Paris,  with  this  title,  Schifm 
unmaflced  :  a  late  conference,’"  ho.,  [b].  In  1659, 
publifhed  “  An  Expofition  of  the  Creed,”  at  London,  in  410  ; 
dedicated  to  his  parifliioners  of  St.  Clement’s  Eaftcheap,  to 
whom  the  fubftance  of  that  excellent  work  had  been  pleach¬ 
ed  feveral  years  before,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  defired  to 
make  it  public.  The  fame  year,  he  iikewife  publifhed' The 
Golden  Remains  of  the  ever  memorable  Mr.  John  Elales 
of  Eton  to  which  he  put  a  preface,  containing  the 
charadfer  of  that  great  man,  with  whom  he  bad  been  ac¬ 
quainted  for  many  years,  drawn  with  great  elegance  and 
force.  Soon  after  the  Refloration,  he  was  prefented  by 
Juxon,  then  bifhop  of  London,  to  the  redlory  of  St.  Chrifto- 
pher’s  in  that  city  ;  created  dodfor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
jn  purfuance  of  the  king’s  letters  mandatory  ;  inftalled  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Ely  ;  archdeacon  of  Surrey  ;  and  made  mafler 
of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge  :  all,  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1660.  March  25,  i66j,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  Love  in 
the  Margaret  profefTorflaip  of  that  univerfity  ;  and,  the  firff 
day  of  the  enfuing  year,  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
rriiflioners  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy  in  the  conference  at 
the  Savoy.  April  14,  1662,  he  was  admitted  maffer  of 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge  ;  and,  in  Auguft,  refigned 
his  redtory  of  St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  prebend  of  Sarum. 
In  1667,  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  P^oyal  Society. 

In  1672,  he  publiflied  at  Cambridge,  in  4to,  Vindiciae 
“  Epiftolarum  S.  Tgnatii,”  in  anfwer  to  Monf.  Daille  ;  to 
which  is  fubjoined,  “  Ifaaci  Voffii  epiftolre  duae  adverfus 

[aj  General  Didlionary,  article  the  reign  of  King  James  II.  under  this 
Pi  ARSON.  title,  The  Schil'm  of  the  Church  of 

[b]  To  the  piece  is,  A  Preface  “  England  demonflrated  in  four  Argu- 
of  the  Catholic  difputants,  contain-  “  ments,  See,”  which  was  fooo  after 
ing  the  proceedings  of  both  parties  animadverted  upon  by  William  Tay- 
on  matter  of  faft.”  There  is  an  well,  D,  D.  mafter  of  jefus  college, 
account  of  this  publication  in  apiece  Cambridge,  in  a  pamplilet  printed. at 
intituled,  ‘‘ A  Gagg  for  the  Quakers  j  Cambridge  in  1688,  4to,  under  this 
“  with  an  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Den’s  title,  ‘‘  The  Reformation  of  the 
“  Quaker  no  Paplft,  by  Mr.  Thomas  “  Church  of  England  juillfied,  &c. 

‘‘  Smith,  of  Chnft’s  college  in  Cam-  ‘‘  being  an  Anfwer  to  a  paper  reprint  d 
‘‘  bridge  j  Lend.  1659.”  The  con-  “  at  Oxford,  called,  The  Schifme, 
Jcencc  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  during  “  &c,” 
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Davioem  Blondellum.”  Upon  the  death  of  Wilkins^ 
bifhop  of  Chefter,  Pearfon  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  to 
which  he  was  confecrated,  Feb,  9,  1672-3.  In  1682,  his; 
Annales  Cyprianici,  five  tredecim  annorum,  quibus  S. 
Cyprian,  inter  Chriftianos  verfatus  eft,  hiftoria  chrono- 
logica,”  was  publifhed  at  Oxford,  with  FelPs  edition  of 
that  father’s  works.  Pearfon  was  difabled  from  all  public 
fervice  by  ill  health  a  confiderable  time  before  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Chefter,  July  16,  1686.  Two  years 
after,  his  pofthumous  works  were  publifhed  by  Dodwell  at 
London,  Cl.  Joannis  Pearfoni  Ceftrienfis  nuper  Epifcopi 
opera  pofthuma,  &c.  5c:c.”  There  are  extant  two  fer- 
mons  publifhed  by  him,  i.  No  Neceftity  for  a  Reforma- 
tion  ;  1661,”  4to.  2.  A  Sermon  preached  before  the 
King,  on  Ecclef.  vii.  14.  publifiied  by  his  Majefty’s 
fpecial  command  3  1671,”  4to, 

PECK  (Francis),  born  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnfhire, 
May  4,  1692,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
^  the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  The  firft  work  difeovered 
of  his  v/riting  is  a  poem,  intituled,  Sighs  on  the  Death 
of  queen  Anne  3”  printed  probably  about  the  time  of 
her  death  in  1714.  Two  years  afterwards  he  printed 
a  rpQ  ''aPION  ;  or  an  Exercife  on  the  Creation, 

and  an  Hymn  to  the  Creator  of  the  World  3  v/ritten  in 
the  exprefs  Words  of  the  Sacred  Text,  as  an  Attempt 
to  fhew  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
“  tures,  1716,”  8vo.  In  1721,  being  then  curate  of 
King’s  Clifton  in  Northamptonfhire,  he  offered  to  the 
world  propofals  for  printing  the  Hiftory  and  Antiquities 
of  his  native  tov/n,  which  work  he  produced  in  1727,  in 
folio,  under  the  title  of  Academia  tertia  Anglicana  3  or 
The  Antiquarian  Annals  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln,  Rut- 
land,  and  Northampton  Shires  3  containing  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Univerfity,  Monafteries,  Gilds,  Churches,  Cha- 
pels,  Hofpitals,  and  Schools  there,”  &c.  inferibed  to 
John  Duke  of  Rutland  [a].  This  publication  was  haftened 
by  An  Effay  on  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  Stam- 
ford,  1726,”  4to,  by  Francis  Hargraye,  who,  in  the 
Preface  to  his  pamphlet,  mentions  the  difference  which  had 

[A]  ^Vhofe  fa^n  ly  name  of Man-  voirCaftle;  with  Crox'on  Park-houfe, 
<*  hejf,”  Mr.  Peck  obferves,  is  de-  a  feat  built  by  the  duke  j  and  two 
rived  from  “  Dominus  de  Maneriis  j”  other  feats  and  four  manors  which  his 
jio  lefs  than  24  manors  belonging  to  grace  acc^uhed  by  marriage, 
the  duke  being  to  be  feen  from  Bci- 
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'  arifen  between  him  and  Mr.  Peck,  on  account  of  the  for- 
I  mer’s  publication  unfairly  forefcalling  that  intended  by  the 
I  latter.  Mr.  Peck  is  alfo  therein  very  roughly  treated,  on 
I  account  of  a  fmall  work  he  had  formerly  printed,  intituled, 

I  ‘‘  The  Hiftory  of  the  Stamford  Bull-running.’’  He  had 
before  this  time  obtained  the  rectory  of  Godeby,  near  Mel¬ 
ton,  in  Leicefterfhire,  the  only  preferment  he  ever  enjoyed. 
In  1729,  he  printed  a  fingle  llieet,  Queries  concerning 
the  Natural  Pliftory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicefterfhire  and 
Rutland,”  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  1740  ; 
but  although  the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  the  work  was  very 
I  confiderabie,  yet  it  never  made  its  appearance  ;  and  as  much 
I  as  he  had  executed  of  it,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been,  with 
I  other  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  thofe  counties,  in  the  hands 
,  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Cave  [bJ.  bart.  In  1732  he  pub- 
i  lifhed  the  flrft  volume  of  Defiderata  Curiofa;  or,  A 
‘‘  Colledlion  of  divers  fcarce  and  curious  Pieces  relating 
‘‘  chiefly  to  Matters  of  Englifh  Hiftory;  confifting  of 
choice  Tradls,  Memoirs,  Letters,  Wills,  Epitaphs,  &c. 
Tranfcribed,  many  of  them,  from  the  Originals  them- 
‘‘  felves,  and  the  reft  from  divers  ancient  MS.  Copies,  or 
the  MS.  Collations  of  fundry  famous  Antiquaries  and 
other  eminent  Perfons,  both  of  the  laft  and  prefent  Age  : 
The  whole,  as  nearly  as  poftible,  digefted  into  Order  of 
Time,  and  illuftrated  with  ample  Notes,  Contents,  Ad- 
I  ‘‘  ditional  Difeourfes,  and  a  Complete  Index.”  'Lhls 
volume  was  dedicated  to  Lord  William  Manners ;  and  was 
followed,  in  17355  by  a  fecond  volume,  dedicated  to  Dr* 

[b]  The  greater  part  of  Mr  Peck’s 
MSS.  became  the  property  of  this  wor¬ 
thy  baronet.  Among  other',  he  pur- 
!  chafed  five  volumes  in  quarto,  fairly 
tranfcribed  for  the  prefs,  in  Mr.  Peck’s 
own  neat  hand,  under  the  title  of 
MonaAicoa  Anglicanum,  Supple- 
mentis  novis  adauflum  :  quo  com- 
“  prehenditur  Arboris  Praemonftraten- 
fls  Ramus  Anglicanus,  per  omnia 
triginta  Sr.  unum  Angliae  Walliac- 
^  que  ejufdem  Ordinis  Coenobia ;  e 
“  Chronicis,  Regiftris,  Cartis  aliifque 
**  TeRimoniis  antiquis  MSS.  -Se  au- 
thenticis,  ad  ipfa  Monafteria  olim 
pertinentibu?.  Sc  haflenus  ineditis, 

“  fivne  i'mperfe£f^  Sc  mendoze  perquam 
“  eciitis  ahunde  illuRratus.  Cuius  pars 
“  I.  Gen  ralia;  II.  Specialia ;  HI. 

Cffinobii  Croxtonienfis  Librum  de 
**  Domefday  continet;  omnia  Latina, 

‘‘  Gallica,  Anglica,  ad  eorum  £xem* 
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plarla  literatim  expreffa.  Opera  Sc 
Studio  F.  P.  A.  M.  ^re  incifa 
adduntur  aliquot  Infignia,  Sigilla, 
“  Alonumenta,  &  ^dlficiorum  Reii- 
‘‘  quia;.”  Thefe  volumes  were,  on 
the  X4th  of  May  1779,  prefented  to 
the  Britifh  Mufeum,  by  the  laft  Sir 
Thomas  Cave,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  who,  20  years  before,  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  beftow  them  on  that 
excellent  repofitory.  They  are  a  molt 
valuable  and  alinoft  inellimable  coi- 
ledfion.  If  the  gentlemen  at  Rome, 
who  have  been  lome  years  compofing 
the  “  Hiftory  of  the  Prasmonftraten- 
fes,”  knew  of  them,  doubilefs  they 
would  confult  and  inferc  them,  having 
made  great  enquiries  after  them  many 
years  ago.  It  is  hoped  fome  induf- 
trious  Antiquary  will  get  permiftion  t!j 
tranferibe  and  print  them. 
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Reyriolds  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  Being-grov/n  fcarce  and  high- 
priced,  both  volumes  were  re-printed  in  one  volume  4to, 
by  fubfcription,  by  the  late  Mr.  'Lhomas  Evans  [c],  in  i779,-« 
In  1735  Mr.  Peck  printed,  in  a  4to  pamphlet,  A  com- 
plete  Catalogue  of  all  the  Difcourfes  written  both  for  and 
againll  Popery,  in  the  Time  of  King  James  the  Second  ; 
containing  in  the  whole  an  Account  of  Four  hundred 
and  Fifty-feven  Books  and  Pamphlets,  a  great  Number 
of  them  not  mentioned  in  the  three  former  Catalogues  ; 
with  References  after  each  Title,  for  the  more  fpeedy 
finding  a  further  Account  of  the  faid  Difcourfes  and  their 
Authors  in  fundry  Writers,  and  an  Alphabetical  Lift  of 
the  Writers  on  each  Side.”  In  1739  he  was  the  Editor 
of  Nineteen  Letters  of  the  truly  Reverend  and  learned 
Henry  Hammond,  D.  D.  (Author  of  the  Annotations 
on  the  New  Teftameiit,  &c.)  written  to  Mr.  Peter 
‘‘  Stainnough  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Angelo,  many  of  them 
on  curious  Subjects,  Stc.”  Thefe  were  printed  from  the 
originals,  communicated  by  Mr.  Robert  Marfden,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Nottingham,  and  Adr.  John  Worthington.  The 
next  year,  1740,  produced  two  volumes  in  4to,  one  of 
them  intituled,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of 

Oliver  Crorntyell,  as  delivered  in  three  Panegyrics  of  him 
written  in  Latin  ;  the  firft,  as  faid,  by  Don  Juan  Ro- 
‘‘  deriguez  de  Saa  Menefes,  Conde  de  Penguiao,  the  Por- 
tugal  Ambaffador ;  the  fecond,  as  affirmed  by  a  certain 
Jefuit,  the  Lord  AmbafTador’s  Chaplain  j  yet  both,  it  is 
thought,  compofed  by  Air.  John  Milton  (Latin  Secretary 
to  Cromwell),  as  v/as  the  third  :  with  an  Englifh  Verfion 
of  each.  The  whole  illuflTated  v/ith  a  large  Hiftorical 
“  Preface  ;  many  fimilar  PafTages  from  the  Paradife  Loft, 
and  other  Works  of  Ml*.  John  Alilton,  and  Notes  from 
the  beft  Hiftorians.  To  all  which  is  added,  a  Colledfion 
of  divers  curious  Hiftorical  Pieces  relating  to  Cromwell, 
and  a  great  Number  of  other  remarkable  Perfons  (after 
the  Alanner  of  Defiderata  Curiofa,  Vol.  I.  and  II.)*’ 
The  other,  New  Alemoirs  of  the  Life  and  Poetical 
Works  of  Mr.  John  Alilton;  with,  firft.  An  Examina- 
tion  of  Alilton’s  Style;  and  fecondly.  Explanatory  and 
Critical  Notes  on  divers  PafTages  in  Milton  and  Shake- 
‘‘  fpcarc,  by  the  Editor.  Thirdly,  Baptiftes ;  a  facred 
“  Dramatic  Poem  in  Defence  of  Liberty,  as  written  in 
Latin  by  Mr.  George  Buchanan,  tranflated  into  Englifti 
“  by  Mr.  John  Milton,  and  firft  piibliftied  in  1641,  by 

Who  died,  univerfally  regretted,  whilfl;  this  flreet  was  printing.  May  i, 
17S4.  See  art.  PRIOR. 
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Order  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Fourthly,  The 
Parallel,  or  Archbifhop  Laud  and  Cardinal  Wolfey  com- 
pared,  a  Vifion,  by  Milton.  Fifthly,  The  Legend  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  knt.  Chief  Butler  of  Fng- 
“  land,  who  died  of  Poifon,  Anno  1570,  an  Hiftorical 
Poem,  by  his  Nephew  Sir  Thomas  Throckmorton,  knt. 
Sixth,  Herod  the  Great,  by  the  Editor.  Seventh,  The 
Refurredfion,  a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  Milton,  by  a 
Friend.  And,  eighth,  A  Difcourfe  on  the  Harmony  of 
the  Spheres,  by  Milton ;  with  Prefaces,  and  Notes.’* 
Thefe  were  the  laid  publications  which  he  gave  the  world. 
When  thefe  appeared,  he  had  in  contemplation  no  lefs  than 
nine  different  works  [d]  ;  but  whether  he  had  not  met  with 
encouragement  for  thofe  which  he  had  already  produced,  or 
whether  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  executing  them  by 
reafon  of  his  declining  health,  is  uncertain  :  none  of  them, 
however,  ever  were  made  public.  Fie  concluded  a  laborious, 
and,  it  may  be  affirmed,  an  ufeful  life,  wholly  devoted  to 
antiquarian  purfuits,  Aug.  13,  1743,  at  the  age  of  61  years. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  him  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of 
his  ‘‘  Defiderata  Curiofa,”  inferibed,  Francis  Peck, 
A.  M.  natus  Stanfordise,  4  Mail,  mpcxcii.” 


^33 


[p]  As  the  materials  for  the  feveral 
volumes  whofe  publication  he  medita¬ 
ted  may  be  ftill  exifting,  and  lome  of 
them  not  unworthy  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  the  following  lift  of  them  is  given 
from  an  advertifement  at  the  end  qf  the 
Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  j.  Defjderata 
“  Curiofa,  vol.  iti.”  2.  ‘‘  'i  he  An- 
nals  of  Stamford  continued,”  vol. 
iv.  3,  “  The  Hiftory  and  Antiqui- 
“  ties  of  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Gran- 
tham,  in  Lincolnfliire.”  The 

Natural  Hiftorv  and  Antiquities  of 
“  Rutland.”  5.  “  The  Natural 
Kiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicef- 
terlhire.”  6.  “  7'he  pife  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  of  Little  Gidding, 
**  in  the  County  of  Huritingdoit,  Gent. 
*•*  commonly  called  the  Protell-ant  St. 
Nicholas,  and  the  pious  Mr.  George 
Herbert’s  Spiritual  Brother,  done 
from  original  MSS.”  7.  “  1  he 
**  Lives  of  William  Burton,  Efqj 


Author  of  the  Antiquities  of  Les- 
“  ceflerftiire,  and  his  Brother  Robert 
Burton,  B,  D.  Student’ of  Chrift 
“  Church,  and  Re^lor  of  Segrave  in 
“  Leiceflerfhire,  better  known  by  the 
Name  of  l^emocritus  Jun.”  8, 
Monafticon  Anglicanum,  Volumen 
‘‘  Q^artum,  all  from  Originals  never 
“  yet  publifhed.”  |  This  is  part  of 
the  work  mentioned  above  as’preferved 
in  .the  Britilh  Mufeum.j  9.  “  New 
Memoirs  of  the  P.efi:oration  of  King 
“  Charjes  the  Second  (which  may  be 
“  alfo  confidered  as  an  Appendix  to 
“  Secretary  Thurloe’s  Papers)  con- 
taining  the  Copies  o(  Two  Hundred 
and  Forty-fix  Original  Letters  and 
“  Papers,  ail  written  annis  16^8, 
“  16^9,  and  i66o  (none,  of  thetn 
“  ever  yet  printed).  The  whole  com- 
‘‘  municated  by  William  Cowper, 
Efqj  Clerk  of  the  Parliament.” 


PEELE  (George),  M.  A.  This  poet,  who  flour ifhed  Biographia 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  native  of  Devon-  ^^■anaatica. 
ffiire,  from  whence  being  fent  to  Broadgate’s  Hall,  he  was 
feme  time  afterwards  made  a  ffudeat  of  Chriff- Church 
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College,  Oxford,  about  1573,  where,  after  going  through 
all  the  feveral  forms  of  logic  and  philofophy,  and  taking  all 
the  necelTary  fteps,  he  was  admitted  to  his  mafter  of  arts 
degree  in  1579*  After  this  it  appears  that  he  removed  to 
London,  where  he  became  the  city  poet,  and  had  the  order¬ 
ing  of  the  pageants.  He  lived  on  the  Bank-fide  over-againft 
Black  Fryars,  and  maintained  the  eflimation  in  his  poetical 
capacity  which  he  had  acquired  at  the  univerlity,  and  which 
feems  to  have  been  of  no  inconfiderable  rank.  He  was  a 
good  paftoral  poet ;  and  Wood  informs  us,  that  his  plays  « 
were  not  only  often  adfed  with  great  applaufe  in  his  life¬ 
time,  but  did  aUb  endure  reading,  with  due  commendation,  ; 
many  years  after  his  death.  He  fpeaks  of  him,  however, 
as  a  more  voluminous  writer  in  that  way  than  he  appears  to  ! 
have  been,  mentioning  his  dramatic  pieces  by  the  diftindtion 
of  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  has  given  us  a  lift  of  thofe  ii 
which  he  fays  he  had  feen  ;  but  in  this  he  muft  have  made  ; 
fome  miftake,  as  he  has  divided  the  feveral  incidents  in  one  * 
of  them,  viz.  his  Edward  1.*’  in  fuch  manner  as  to  make 
the  “  Life  of  Llewellin,”  and  the  ‘‘  Sinking  of  Queen 
Eleanor,’^  two  detached  and  feparate  pieces  of  themfclves  ; 
the  error  of  which  will  be  feen  in  the  perufal  of  the  whole 
title  of  this  play.  He,  moreover,  tells  us,  that  the  laft- 
mentioned  piece,  together  with  a  ballad  on  the  fame  fubje6t, 
was,  in  his  time,  ufually  fold  by  the  common  ballad- 
mongers.  The  real  titles  of  the  plays  written  by  this  . 
author,  of  which  four  only  are  known,  are,  i.  The 
Arraignment  of  Paris.  1584,”  4to.  2.  Edward  the 
Firft.  1593.”  4to.  3.  “  King  David  and  Fair  Bethr- 
“  fabe.  1599.”  4to.  4.  ‘‘  The  Turkifh  Mahomet  and 
‘‘  Hyren  the  Fair  Greek;’’  not  printed. 

Wood  and  Winftanley,  mifguided  by  former  catalogues, 
have  alfo  attributed  to  him  another  tragedy,  intituled, 
Aiphonfus,  Emperor  of  Germany.”  But  this,  Lang- 
baine  afl’ures  us,  was  written  by  Chapman,  he  himfelf  having 
the  play  in  his  pofleffion,  with  that  author’s  name  to  it. 
About  15933  Peele  feems  to  have  been  taken  into  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  whom  he  dedir 
cated  in  that  year,  “  The  Honour  of  the  Garter,  a  Poem  gra- 
“  tulatorie” — ‘‘The  Firffling,”  confecrated  to  his  noble  name. 

He  was  almoft  as  famous  for  his  tricks  and  merry  pranks  as 
Scoggan,  Skelton,  or  Dick  Tarleton  ;  and  as  there  are 
books  of  theirs  in  print,  fo  there  is  one  of  his  called, 

“  Merrie  conceited  Jells  of  George  Peele,  Gent,  fometime 
Student  in  Oxford  ;  wherein  is  Ihewed  the  courfc  of  his 
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•  ■  Life,  how  he  lived,  &c.  1627.”  4to.  Thefe  jells,  as 
^  !  they  are  called,  might  with  more  propriety  be  termed  the 
'  I  tricks  of  a  (harper.  Peele  died  before  the  year  1598.  Meres, 
>  I  in  his  ‘‘  Wit’s  Treafury,”  p.  286.  fays,  “  As  Anacreon 
’  I  died  by  the  pot,  fo  George  Peele  by  the  pox.”  Oldys 
:  j  fays,  he  left  behind  him  a  v/ife  and  a  daughter.  He  feems 
to  have  been  a  perfon  of  a  very  irregular  life ;  and  Mr. 
Steevens,  with  great  probability,  fuppofes,  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  “  George  Pieboard,”  in  “  The  Puritan,”  was  defigned 
as  a  reprefentative  of  George  Peele.  See  a  note  on  that 

,  Comedy,  p.  587,  as  publifhed  by  Mr.  Malone,  8vo. 

I  ^780. 
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I  PEIRESC  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri),  an  illuftrious 
genius  who  adorned  France,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  feated  originally  at  Pifa  in  Italy,  and  born 
in  1580.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  Avignon, 
where  he  fpent  five  years  in  completing  his  humanity-fludies 
in  the  Jefuits  college:  he  was  removed  to  Aix  in  1595, 
and  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  In  the  interim, 
he  attended  the  proper  mailers  for  dancing,  riding,  and 
handling  arms ;  in  all  which  he  performed  the  lelTons  regu¬ 
larly,  but  that  was  all  :  for  this  being  done  only  to  pleafe 
an  uncle,  whofe  heir  he  was  to  be,  he  never  prailifed  by 
himfelf;  elfeeming  all  the  time  loft,  that  was  fpent  out  of 
j  the  way  of  literature.  It  was  during  this,  that  his  father 
being  prefented  with  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
which  was  found  at  Belgenfer,  Peirefc  begged  the  favour 
of  it :  and,  charmed  with  decyphering  the  characters  in  the 
exergue,  and  reading  the  emperor’s  name,  in  that  tranfport 
of  joy  he  carried  the  medal  to  his  uncle  ;  who  for  his  encou¬ 
ragement  gave  him  two  more,  together  with  fpme  books 
upon  that  fubjeCl.  d^his  is  the  epoch  of  his  application  to 
antiquities,  for  which  he  became  afterwards  fo  famous.  In 
1596,  he  was  fent  to  finiihi  his  courfe  of  philofophy  under 
the  Jefuits  at  Tournon.  At  the  fume  time  taking  a  fancy 
to  the  mathematics,  he  learned  particularly  cofrnography, 
as  being  neceilary  in  the  lludy  of  hiftory  :  yet  he  abated  no¬ 
thing  of  his  application  to  antiquity,  in  which  he  was  much 
alTiftcd  by  Petrus  Rogerus,  one  of  the  profelfors,  and  a  fkilful 
medalifl :  nor  did  he  omit  the  fiudy  of  humanity  in  general, 
wherein  he  was  in  a  manner  the  mafler  and  inftruCtor  of  4 
I  brother  who  was  with  him.  But,  to  do  all  this,  he  v/as 
obliged  to  fit  up  late  at  nights  :  fo  much  labour  and  atten¬ 
tion,  as  he  was  naturally  of  a  tender  conftitution,  increafed 
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the  weaknefs  of  his  ftomach,  formerly  contracled,  and  for 
which  he  had  ufed  a  kind  of  digeftive  powder.  Being  re¬ 
called  by  his  uncle  in  1597,  he  returned  to  Aix,  and  entered 
there  upon  the  fludy  of  the  law ;  which  he  profecuted, 
however,  fo  as  to  find  leifure  to  vifit  and  converfe  fre¬ 
quently  with  Peter  A.  R.  Bagarr,  a  mold  fkilful  antiquary, 
V/ho  was  afterwards  made  mafter  of  the  jewels  and  rarities  to 
Henry  IV. 

The  following  year  he  went  again  to  Avignon,  to  carry 
on  his  courfe  of  law  under  a  private  maffer,  one  Peter 
David  ;  who,  being  well  fkilled  likewife  in  antiquities,  was 
pleafed  to  fee  Peirefc  join  this  ftudy  to  that  of  the  law.  But 
Ghibertus  of  Naples,  auditor  to  cardinal  Aquaviva,  fed  his 
curiofity  the  mold,  in  llaewing  him  fome  rarities  which  never 
had  been  feen  before.  Ghibertus  alfo  lent  him  Goltrius’s 

Treatife  upon  Coins,”  and  advifed  him  to  go  into  Italy  j 
lefpecially  to  Rome,  where  he  would  meet  with  curiofities 
enough  to  fatisfy  his  mold  ardent  wilhes.  Accordingly,  his 
tincle  having  procured  a  proper  governor,  he  and  his 
brother  fet  out  upon  that  tour.  Sept.  1609  ;  and  pafHng 
through  Florence,  Bononia,  and  Ferrara,  when  he  had 
idayed  a  few  days  at  Venice,  he  fixed  his  refidence  at  Padua, 
in  order  to  complete  his  courfe  of  law.  But  once  a  quar¬ 
ter,  going  to  Venice,  to  get  cafh  for  bills  of  exchange, 
he  took  thefe  opportunities  of  making  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mold  diftinguifhed  literati  there,  as  Sarpi, 
Molinus,  &c.  in  order  to  obtain  a  fight  of  every  thing  cu¬ 
rious  in  that  renowned  city.  Among  others,  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  carefTed  by  F.  Contarin,  /procurator  of  St.  Mark, 
v/ho  w^as  pofTefled  of  a  curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and  other 
antiquities,  without  knowing  the  value  of  them  :  this,  how-* 
ever,  was  fully  fhewn  to  him  by  Peirefc,  v/ho  likewife  ex¬ 
plained  the  Greek  inferiptions  upon  his  medals,  and  the 
monumental  Hones,  After  a  year’s  Hay  at  Padua,  he  fet 
out  for  Rome,  and  arrived  there,  Odf.  1600,  in  order  to 
be  in  time  for  feeing  the  jubilee  :  to  celebrate  which,  the 
Porta  Saneda  would  be  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year.  He  pafded  fix  months  in  this  city,  viewimj  the  num- 
berlefs  curiofities  there  ;  and  after  Kafler,  going  to  Naples 
v/!th  the  fame  defign,  returned  to  Padua  about  June  the 
fame  year.  He  relumed  his  Hudy  of  the  law  3  and  in  the 
interim  applied  himfelf  to  all  fuch  languages  as  rnighc  be 
of  ufe  in  decyphering  the  inferiptions  upon  medals,  ^c. 
Accordingly,  he  learned  fb  much  of  Hebrew,  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic,  as  v/as  fuflicient  for  interpreting  the 
mferiptions  upon  Hiekels,  kc,  in  which  he  made  ufe  of 
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Rabbi  Solomon,  who  was  then  at  Padua:  but  he  fludied 
the  Greek  language  with  more  care  and  exaclnefs,  as  he  did 
|[  alfo  the  mathematics  ;  for  he  was  from  this  time  much  be¬ 
loved  by  Galilaio,  with  whom  he  fiifl  became  acquainted  at 
the  houfe  of  Pina^llus  at  Rome;  and  whom  he  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  for. the  engine  he  invented  to  drain  cfF  the  water 
which  then  infefled  the  city.  At  the  fame  time,  he  did  not 
omit  to  carry  Ids  refearches  into  aftronomy  'and  natural  phi- 
lofophy  ;  and  was  prefent,  when  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
out  of  a  parcel  of  eggs  upon  which  a  hen  v/as  fitting,  took 
one  every  day,  to  obferve  the  gradual  formation  of  the  chick 
from  hrfi:  to  lafl".  From  this  time  it  was  generally  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  he  had  taken  the  helm  of  learning  into 
his  hand,  and  began  to  guide  the  commonwealth  of 
letters. 

Having  now  fpent  almoft  three  years  in  Italy,  he  began 
to  prepare  for  his  departure;  and,  in  the  end  of  1602,  hav- 
inof  been  once  more  at  Rome  to  take  leave  of  his  friends 

O 

there,  he  packed  all  the  rarities,  gems,  &c.  and,  putting 
them  into  the  road  to  Marfeilles,  he  left  Padua:  and, 
croffing  the  Alps  to  Geneva,  went  to  Lyons  ;  where  re¬ 
ceiving  money,  he  made  a  handfome  prefent  to  his  gover¬ 
nor,  w^ho  took  the  route  of  Paris.  From  Lyons  he  went  to 
Montpellier,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  law  under  Julius 
Parius  ;  and,  arriving  there  in' July,  he  put  himfelf  and  his 
brother  to  boai'd  with  that  profelfor.  From  Montpellier 
he  difpatched  more  rarities  to  his  uncle,  who  fending  for 
him  home,  he  arrived  at  Aix  in  November  :  but,  bringing 
Parius  along  with  him,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to 
Montpellier  in  a  few  days.  He  waited  upon  Parius  back 
again,  under  whom  he  continued  purfuing  his  law  ftudieSj 
till  the  end  of  1603  ;  when  he  returned  to  Aix,  at  the  earneft 
requeft  of  his  uncle,  who,  having  refigned  to  him  his  fena- 
torial  dignity,  had,  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
laboured  to  get  the  king’s  patent.  The  degree  of  dodfor  of 
law  was  a  neceiTary  qualification  for  that  dignity.  Peirefc, 
therefore,  having  kept  the  ufual  exercife,  took  that  degree 
Jan.  18,  1604;  on  which  occafion  he  made  a  moft  learned 
fpecch,  upon  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  dodloral  orna¬ 
ments.  The  folemnity  was  hardly  hnifhed,  when  the  patent 
aforefaid  was  to  be  prefented  to  the  fenate,  left  a  year’s  time 
fhouid  be  loft.  It  was  therefore  given  in,  and  ordered  to  be 
recorded  :  yet  Peirefc  procured  leave  not  to  be  prcfently 
^admitted,  and  entered  into  the  lift  of  fenators.  ,-  The  bent  of 
his  inclination  was  not  fo  much  to  bufi.nefs,  ,as  to  the  more 
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delightful  Mufes  ;  to  advance  arts  and  feiences,  and  to  ziTiIi 
all  the  promoters  of  learning.  For  this  purpofe,  h,e  refolved 
to  lead  a  Tingle  life  ;  To  that  when  his  father  had  concluded  a 
match  for  him  with  a  refpe6i:able  lady^  he  prevailed  to  be 
excufed. 

In  1605,  he  accompanied  G.  Varius,  firft  prefident  of  the 
fenate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Paris  ;  whence, 
having  vifited  every  thing  curious,  he  crofled  the  water,  in 
company  with  the  French  king’s  ambaflador,  1606,  to 
England.  Here  he  was  very  gracioufly  received  by  king 
James ;  and  having  Teen  Oxford,  and  vifited  Camden,  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned  men, 
he  palled  over  to  Holland  ;  and  after  vifiting  the  feveral 
towns  and  univerfities,  with  the  literati  in  each,  he  went 
through  Antwerp  to  Brulfels,  and  thence  back  to  Paris,  to 
fee  the  ceremony  of  the  Dauphin’s  baptifm  ;  which  being 
folemnized  Aug.  the  24th,  he  returned  home  Sept.  1606, 
being  expedled  for  the  ordering  of  the  family  affairs. 

Prefently  after  this,  he  purchafed  the  barony  of  Rians, 
which  he  completed  in  1607  ;  which  year,  at  the  folicitatioii 
of  his  uncle,  having  approved  himfelf  before  that  affembly, 
he  was  received  a  fenator  on  the  ift  of  July.  Jan.  1608, 
he  loft  his  uncle  ;  and,  the  following  year,  falling  himfelf 
into  a  dangerous  fever,  recovered  by  eating  mufk-melons 
before  fupper,  for  w'hich  he  had  conceived  a  longing  [a]. 
In  1616,  he  attended  Varius  to  Paris  ;  where,  in  1618,  he 
procured  a  faithful  copy,  and  publiflied  a  fecond  edition  of, 

'Fhe  Aifts  of  the  Monaftery  of  Maren  in  Switzerland.” 
This  was  In  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  againft 
Theodoric  Piefpordius,  who  had  attempted  to  prove  the  title 
of  the  Auftrian  family  to  the  French  crown  by  right  of  fuc- 
ccllion  ;  and,  upon  this,  he  was  nominated  the  fame  year, 
by  Lewis  XIH.  abbot  of  San6la  Maria  Aquiftrienfis.  He 
flayed  in  France  till  1623  ;  when,  upon  a  melfage  from  his 
father,  now  grown  old  and  fickiy,  he  left  Paris,  where  he 
had  fpent  feven  years  and  fome  months.  He  arrived  at  Aix 
in  October  ;  and  not  long  after  prefented  to  the  court  a  pa¬ 
tent  from  the  King,  permitting  him  to  continue  in  the 
function  of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to  exercife  the  office  of 

[a]  He  was  ordered  by  his  phyfi-  could  abHain  from  any  other  meat  as  he 
clan  10  eat  them  before  his  meals,  liO-ed,  yet  towards  them,  he  profeiU,dr 
without  bread  j  and  to  diir.lc  a  gUfs  of  he  was  not  able  to  mailer  himfelf.  Hd 
pure  wine  upon  them.  He  continued  frequently  experienced,  that  in  the 
this  method  all  bis  jife  afterwards ;  and  muik-melon  feafon  he  was  never  trou* 
grew  fo  fond  of  them,  .that,  'though  he  bled  with  the  gravel. 
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a  fecular  or  lay  perfon,  notwithflanding  that,  being  aa 
i  abbot,  he  had  afTumed  the  perfon  of  a  churchman.  To  this 
I  the  court  of  parliament,  not  affenting,  decreed  unanimoufly, 
i  that,  being  already  admitted  into  the  firfe  rank,  he  fhould 
I  abide  perpetually  therein  ;  not  returning,  as  the  cuftom  of 
the  court  was,  to  the  inferior  auditory,  wherein  trials  are 
ufually  had  of  criminal  cafes.  Moreover,  he  obtained  a  re- 
feript  from  the  Pope,  to  licenfe  him  to  be  prefent  at  the 
judgement  of  capital  caufes,  as  even  in  the  higher  auditory 
fome  feledf  cafes  of  that  nature  were  cuftomarily  heard  : 
but  he  never  made  ufe  of  this  licence,  always  departing 
j  when  they  came  to  vote,  without  voting  himfelf.  In  1625, 
j  he  buried  his  father,  who  had  been  long  afflidled  with  the 
I  gout.  He  was  much  grieved  with  the  lofs  of  this  indulgent 
,  parent,  who  had  never  denied  him  any  thing  all  his  life.  In 
I  1627,  he  prevailed  with  the  archbifhop  of  Aix,  to  eftablifh 
a  poft  thence  to  Lyons,  and  fo  to  Paris  and  all  Europe  ;  by 
which  the  correlpondence,  conftantly  held  with  the  literati 
every  v/here,  was  much  facilitated.  In  1629,  he  began  to 
be  much  tormented  with  the  ftrangury  and  haemorrhoides  ; 
and,  in  1631,  having  completed  the  marriage  of  his  nephew 
Claudius  with  Margaret  Alrefia,  a  noblewoman  of  the 
county  of  Avignon,  he  bellowed  upon  him  the  barony  of 
Rianty,  together  with  a  grant  of  his  fenatorial  dignity,  only 
referving  the  fun£lion  to  himfelf  for  three  years.  But  the 
parliament  not  waiting  his  furrendry  of  it,  he  refented  that- 
affront  fo  heinoufly,  that  he  procured,  in  1635,  letters-pa- 
tent  from  the  king,  to  be  reftored,  and  to  exercife  the  office 
for  live  years  longer,  which  happened  to  be  till  his  death  : 
for  being  feized,  June  1637,  ^  fever  that  brought  on 

a  (loppage  of  urine,  this  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  24th 
of  that  month,  in  his  57th  year. 

A  very  honourable  funeral  was  provided  for  him  by  his 
nephew  Claudius,  in  the  abfence  of  his  brother,  who  was 
then  at  Paris  ;  but  who,  returning  Iliortly  to  Prov^ence, 
hallened  to  perform  funeral  rites  to  his  brother,  and  to  be 
prefent  at  the  obfequies.  He  alfo  procured  a  block  of  marble 
from  Genoa,  from  which  a  monument  was  made  and  ere^lcd 
to  his  memory,  with  an  epitaph  by  Rigaltius.  Moreover, 
as  he  had  been  chofen  in  his  life-time  a  member  of  the  aca- 
I  demy  of  the  Humoriffi  at  Rome,  his  elogium  was  pro- 
I  nounced  by  John  James  Bouchier,  of  that  learned  fociety, 

!  in  the  prefence  of  cardinal  Barberini,  his  brother  Antonius, 
^  cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  feveral  other  cardinals,  and  fuch 
j  a  mulnriide  of  renowned  and  learned  men,  that  the  hall  was 
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fcarce  able  to  contain  them.  Many  copies  of  veries,  irt 
Italian^  Latin,  and  Greek,  were  recited;  which  were  af-. 
terwards  printed  together,  with  a  collection  of  funeral  ele-; 
gies  in  forty  languages,  under  the  title  of  .Pangloffia.’^- 
As  to  his  character,  his  perfon  was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  of: 
a  thin  habit ;  his  forehead  large,  and  his  eyes  grey  ;  a  little; 
hawk-nofed  ;  his  cheeks  tempered  with  red  ;  the  hair  of  his 
head  yellow,  as  alfo  his  beard,  which  he  ufed  to  wear 
long  ;  his  whole  countenance  bearing  the  marks  of  un¬ 
common  and  rare  courtefy  and  afFability.  In  his  diet  he 
alFedted  cleanlincfs,  and  in  all  things  about  him  ;  but  no-, 
thing  fuperfluous  or  coftly.  His  cloaths  v/ere  fuitable  to  his 
dignity;  yet  he  never  wore  filk.  In  like  mianner,  the  reft, 
of  his  houfe  was  adorned  according  to  his  condition,  and 
very  well  furnifhed  ;  but  he  negledted  his  own  chamber. 
Inftead  of  tapeftry,  there  hung  the  pictures  of  his  chief 
friends  and  of  famous  men,  befidcs  innumerable  bundles  of  • 
commentaries,  tranferipts,  notes,  collections  from  books, 
epiftles,  and  fuch  like  papers.  His  bed  v/as  exceeding 
plain,  and  his  table  continually  loaded  and  covered  with  pa¬ 
pers,  books,  letters,  and  other  things  ;  as  alfo  all  the  feats 
round  about,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  floor.  Thefe  were 
fo  many  evidences  of  the  turn  of  his^mind;  in  refpedt  to 
which,  the  writer  of  his  euloge  compares  him  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Atticus;  and  Bayle,  confidering  his  univerfal  corre- . 
fpondence  and  general  affiftance  to  all  the  literati  in  Eu¬ 
rope  [b],  dafhed  it  out  luckily  enough,  when  he  called  him 
the  attorney  general  of  the  literary  republic.’’  A  lift  of  his 
works  is  inferted  below  [c]. 


[b]  For  the  particulars,  the  reader 
may  recolleft  ali  the  em'nent  men  of 
that  age,  In  every  art  and  fcience  what¬ 
ever.  It  is  fufficlent  here  to  mention 
one  only  inftar  omnium,  H  ugo  Gro- 
tius  ;  who  exprefsly  declare',  that  the 
world  owes  his  book  De  Jure  Belli  et 
“  Pacis”  to  Pcirefc,  Letter  of  Grotius 
to  Pei  refc,  Jan.  11.  1624. 

[c]  Thel'e  are,  “  Hiftoria  provinclie 
Galliae  Narbonenfisj”  “  Nobilium 
ejufdem  provinciae  familiarum  Ori- 

“  gines,  et  feparatim  Fabricias 
“  Commentarii  rerum  omnium  memo- 
‘‘  ria  dignarum  fua  aetate  g<“ftarum 
Liber  de  ludiciis  naturae  operibus;” 
“  Mathematica  &  aflronomica  va- 
“  ria  p’  “  Obfervationes  mathema- 
“  ticae “  Epifiolas  ad  S.  P.  Urba- 
“  num  VIII,  cardinales  Barberinos, 


“  &c. Aiuhores  antiqui  Graecr 
“  et  Latini  de  ponderibus  et  menfu- 
ris  “  Elogia  et  epitaphia  “  In- 
“  feriptiones  antique  et  novae  j”  ‘‘  Ge- 
“  nealogia  domvis  Auftriacre  “  Ca» 
talogus  librorum  biblioth.  reg.  j” 
“  Poemata  varia  j”  Nummi  Gallici, 
“  Saxonici,  Bri"annici,  &c,  “  Lin- 

“  guae  orientale',  Hebra.’a,  Samari- 
“  tana,  Arabica,  Egyptiaca,  et  In- 
“  dices  librorum  harum  linguarum 
“  Obfervationes  in  varies  audlores.’* 
It  is  remarkable,  that,  though  Peirefc 
bought  more  books  than  any  man  of 
his  time,  yet  his  colle£lion  left  was  not 
large.  The  reafon  was,  that,  as  faft  as 
he  purchafed,  he  kept  continually 
making  prefents  of  them  to  fuch  learn¬ 
ed  men  as  he  knew  they  would  be  ufe- 
ful  to. 
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PELAGIUS  [a]  (the  Herefiarch)  was  born  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  4th  century,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  abbot 
of  the  monaftery  of  Banger.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain 
he  was  a  monk  ;  and,  though  probably  a  layman,  yet  dif- 
tinguifhed  among  his  brethren  both  by  piety  and  learning. 

But,  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  falling  into  errors,  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  began  to  teach  his  dodfrines  in  that 
city  about  400.  He  pretended,  that  man  is  able  to  work 
out  his  falvation  by  the  natural  force  of  free-will,  without 
the  affiftance  of  grace  ;  that  by  thefe  natural  powers  he  may 
even  fo  attain  to  a  (fate  of  perfeeftion,  as  not  to  be  fubjedf  ei¬ 
ther  to  paffion  or  fin ;  that  grace  is?  given  in  proportion  to 
our  meriting  it ;  and,  laftly,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  ^ 
original  fin.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  principles,  his 
morals  were  irreproachable.  He  therefore  gained  a  great 
crowd  of  followers  ;  and  the  herefy  fpread  fo  much,  that  it 
became  neceflary  for  him  to  quit  Rome  ;  as  he  did  in  409^ 
going  to  Sicily,  and  accompanied  by  Celeftius  [b],  his 
chief  difciple  and  fellow-labourer.  They  continued  in  Si¬ 
cily,  till  the  report  of  a  conference,  held  at  Carthage  be^ 
tween  the  Orthodox  and  Donatifls,  induced  them  to  go  to 
Africa  :  but  Pelagius  did  not  flay  long  there  ;  and,  after  his 
departure,  Celeltius  being  accufed  of  talking  againfl:  origi¬ 
nal  fin  by  Paulinus,  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  at 
Carthage  in  412,  under  Aurelius,  primate  of  Africa.  Upon 
this,  he  repaired  to  his  friend  Pelagius,  who  had  retired  to 
Paleftine. 

Here  they  were  well  received  by  John  blfhop  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  the  enemy  of  St.  Jcrom,  and  well  looked  on  by  the 
better  fort  of  people.  Count  MarccllinUs,  being  deflrous 
to  know  in  what  their  do£lrine^  which  was  much  talked  of, 
confifled,  applied  to  St.  Auguftin,  bifhop  of  Hippo,  for  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  Pelagius,  fearing  to  engage  with  fo  formi¬ 
dable  an  antagonifl:,  wrote  the  bifhop  a  letter  full  of  pro- 
teftations  of  the  purity  of  his  faith,  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  compliments,  to  which  St.  Auguftin  replied  in 
terms  of  general  civility  ;  and  things  remained  for  a  while 
in  this  Hate.  It  was  probably  about  414,  that  Pelagius  re- 
lolved  to  fet  about  his  treatife  of  the  natural  ilrength  of  man, 
in  lupport  of  his  doefrine  of  free-will  ;  which  he  exprefled 
in  luch  terms,  as  gave  him  room  to  fhelter  himfelf  under 

[a]  His  real  name  is  fald  to  be  laglus,  from  pelagus^  another  L'atini 
Morgan  ;  which  fignifying  the  fea,  in  word  for  the  fea.  . 

JLatin  mare,  he  is  ihcnce  called  Pe-  [sj  He  is  faid  to  be  alfo  a  Briton,. 
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the  authority  of  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Jerome.  But  this  piece 
no  fooner  reached  the  Weft,  than  the  former  refuted  it  in 
Dialogues,”  whilft  the  latter  heaped  volumes  upon  vo¬ 
lumes  againft  the  new-born  herefy[c].  In  the  mean  time, 
it  fared  much  better  in  Paleftine ;  where  a  council  being 
held  at  Diofpolis-  in  415,  confifting  of  fourteen  biftiops, 
Pelagius  appeared  before  them,  and  explained  his  dodtrine 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  was  abfolved  by  them,  in  thefe 
words  :  “  ‘‘  Since  we  are  fatisfied  with  the  declarations  of 
the  monk  b^elagius,  here  prefent,  who  acknowledges  the 
holy  dodlrine,  and  condemns  whatfoever  is  contrary  to 
the  faith  of  the  church,  we  declare  that  he  is  in  the  com- 
munion  of  the  catholic  church.”  Theodore  of  Mopfuefta 
was  one  of  Pelagius’s  moft  powerful  friends  in  the  Eaft.  He 
was  a  man  of  profound  erudition  and  great  reputation  ;  and 
though  he  wrote  zealoufly  againft  all  herefies,  yet  he  fell 
into  that  of  Pelagius,  as  alfo  of  Neftorius. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  African  biftiops  held  a  council, 
according  to  cuftom,  in  416,  at  Carthage,  at  which  Aure¬ 
lius,  biftiop  of  that  city,  prefided  ;  where  the  letters  of  Heros 
and  Lazarus  [d]  were  read,  and  likewife  the  adts  of  the 
council  of  Carthage,  by  which  Celeftius  had  been  con¬ 
demned  about  five  years  before.  After  the  reading  of  them, 
the  biftiops  of  this  council  were  of  opinion,  that  Pelagius 
and  Celeftius  ought  to  be  anathematized,  if  they  did  not 
very  plainly  anathematize  their  errors  ;  to  the  end  that,  the 
fentence  pronounced  againft  them  being  public,  it  might  re¬ 
claim  thofe,  at  leaft,  whom  they  had  deceived,  if  they 
fhould  prove  Incorrigible  themfelves.  The  council  thought 
fit  to  communicate  their  judgement  to  the  Pope  Innocent  I. 
in  order  to  join  the  authority  of  the  fee  of  Rome  to  their 
own.  They  accordingly  wrote  to  him  a  fynodical  epiftle, 
to  which  they  annexed  the  letters  of  Heros  and  Lazarus, 
and  the  adfs  of  this  laft  council,  which  contained  thofe  of 
the  year  412.  In  thefe  letters,  the  biftiops,  prompted  by 
St.  Auftin,  refute  in  a  fummary  way  the  chief  errors  im¬ 
puted  to  Pelagius,  and  conclude  thus  :  Though  Pelagius 
‘5  and  Celeftius  difown  this  dodlrine,  and  the  writings  pro- 
‘‘  duced  againft  them,  without  its  being  poftible  to  convidt 
“  them  of  falfehood  ;  neverthelefs,  we  inuft  anathematize 
“  in  general  whoever  teacheth,  that  human  nature  is  ca- 

,  [c]  The  principal  of  thefe  is  his  Pjovcnce  in  France,  who  happened  at 
fam&us  piece,  De  natura  et  gratia,”  this  time  to  be  in  Paleftine. 

Thefe  were  two  bi^ops  of 
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I  pable  of  avoiding  fin,  and  of  fulfilling  the  commands  of 
God  ;  as  he  thews  himfelf  an  enemy  to  his  grace,  which 
I  fo  evidently  appears  by  the  prayers  of  the  faints.”  About 
[the  fame  time  a  council  was  held  at  Milevum,  compofed  of 
I  fixty-one  bithops  ;  who,  after  the  example  of  that  of  Car¬ 
thage,  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent,  defiring  him  to  condemn 
this  herefy,  which  took  away  the  benefit  of  prayer  from 
adults,  and  baptifm  from  infants.  Befides  thefe  two  fyno- 
dical  letters,  another  was  wrote  by  St.  Auguftin,  in  the 
I  name  of  himfelf  and  four  more  bifhops  ;  wherein  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  whole  of  Pelagius’s  affair  more  at  large,  and  de- 
fired  the  Pope  to  order  him  to  Rome,  to  examine  him  more 
.  minutely,  and  know  what  kind  of  grace  it  was  that  he  ac¬ 
knowledged,  or  elfe  to  treat  with  him  on  that  fubjedl  by 
letters  ;  to  the  end  that,  if  he  acknowledged  the  grace 
which  the  church  teacheth,  he  might  be  abfolved  without 
difficulty. 

Thefe  letters  were  anfwered  by  Innocent  in  417,  wherein 
he  joined  his  fuffrage  with  theirs,  and  anathematizes  all 
who  fay,  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not  neceffary  to  good 
works  ;  and  judges  them  unworthy  of  the  communion  of  the 
church,  and  directs  them  to  be  cut  off  from  it  as  rotten 
members.  In  anfwer  to  the  five  African  bifhops,  who  had 
written  to  him  on  his  being  fufpedled  of  favouring  Pela- 
gianifm,  he  fays,  “  He  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  that 
‘‘  there  are  Pelagians  in  Rome  ;  becaufe,  if  there  are  any, 
they  take  care  to  conceal  themfelves,  and  are  not  difco- 
vered  in  fo  great  a  multitude  of  people.”  He  adds, 
fpeaking  of  Pelagius,  We  cannot  believe  he  has  been 
juftified,  notwithftanding  that  fome  laymen  have  brought  to 
us  adls,  by  which  he  pretends  to  have  been  abfolved.  But 
we  doubt  the  authenticity  of  thefe  adls,  becaufe  they  have 
not  been  fent  us  by  the  council,  and  we  have  not  received 
any  letters  from  thofe  who  affilled  at  it.  For  if  Pelagius 
“  could  have  relied  on  his  juftification,  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  have  obliged  his  judges  to  acquaint  us  with  it. 
‘‘  And  even  in  thefe  adls  he  has  not  juftified  himfelf  clearly, 
“  but  has  only  fought  'to  evade  and  perplex  matters.  VVe 
can  neither  approve  nor  blame  this  decifion.  If  Pela- 
“  gius  pretends  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs 
to  fend  for  him,  but  rather  his  to  make  hafte  to  come  and 
**  get  himfelf  abfolved.  For  if  he  ftill  continues  to  enter- 
“  tain  the  fame  fentiments,  whatever  letters  he  may  receive, 
he  will  never  venture  to  expofe  himfelf  to  our  fentence. 
If  he  is  to  be  fummoned,  that  ought  rather  to  be  done 
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by  thofe  who  are  neared  to  him.  We  have  perufed  the 
book  faid  to  be  written  by  him,  which  you  fent  us.  We  ! 
have  found  therein  many  propofitions  againft  the  grace  of 
God,  many  blafphemies,  nothing  that  plcafed  us,  and 
“  hardly  any  thing  but  what  difpleafed  us,  and  ought  to  b? 
rejected  by  all  the  world.” 

Celeftius,  upon  his  condemnation  at  Carthage  in  412, 
had  indeed  appealed  to  this  Pope  •  but,  inftead  of  purfuing 
his  appeal,  he  retired  into  Paleftine.  Pelagius,  however, 
who  had  more  cunning,  did  not  defpair  of  bringing  Rome 
over  to  his  intereft,  by  flattering  the  bifhop  of  that  city. 
The  moment  he  learnt  that  things  were  likely  to  go  againft 
him  in  the  Weft,  he  drew  up  a  confeftion  of  faith,  and 
fent  it  to  Pope  Innocent  with  a  letter,  which  is  now  loft.  , 
Innocent  was  dead  ;  and  Zoftmus  had  fu^ceeded  him,  when  1 
this  apology  of  Pelagius  was  brought  to  Rome.  On  the 
firft  notice  of  this  change,  Celeftius,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Conftantinople,  haftened  to  the  Weft  ;  in  hopes  of  fe- 
curing  the  new  Pope’s  favour,  by  making  him  his  judge. 
He  was  not  deceived  :  for  Zofimus,  taking  this  opportunity 
of  drawing  to  his  fee  appeals  of  caufes  adjudged  elfewhere, 
readily  admitted  Celeftius  to  juftify  himfelf  at  Rome.  He  af- 
fembled  his  clergy  in  St.  Clement’s  church,  where  Celeftius 
prefented  him  a  confeftion  of  faith  ;  in  v/hich,  having  gone 
through  all  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  from  the  I'rinity  to 
the  refurredlion  of  the  dead,  he  faid,  If  any  difpute  has 
arifen  on^queftions  that  do  not  concern  the  faith,  I -have 
‘‘  not  pretended  to  decide  them,  as  the  author  of  a  new 
“  dodirine  5  but  I  offer  to  your  examination,  what  I  have 
“  from  the  fource  of  the  prophets  and  apoftles  ;  to  the  end, 
that  if  I  have  miftaken  through  ignorance,  yourjudge- 
ment  may  corredl  and  fet  me  right.”  On  the  fubjedl 
of  original  fin,  he  continued,  “  We  acknowledge  that  chil- 
dren  ought  to  be  baptized  for  the  remiftion  of  fins, 

‘‘  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the  univerfal  church,  and  the  au- 
fnority  of  the  gofpel  j  becaufe  the  Lord  hath  declared, 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  given  to  thofe  only 
who  have  been  baptized.  But  we  don’t  pretend  thence 
to  eftablifh  the  tranfmiftlon  of  fm  from  parents  to  their 
children  :  that  opinion  is  widely  different  from  the  catho- 
lie  dodfrines.  For  fin  is  not  born  with  man  ;  it  is  mani 
who  commits  it  after  he  is  born  :  it  does  not  proceed 
“  from  nature,  but  from  will.  We  therefore  acknowledge 
the  firft,  in  order  not  to  admit  of  feveral  baptifms  ;  and 
take  this  precaution,  that  we  may  not  derogate  from 
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the  Creator,”  Celeftius  having  confirmed  by  word  of 
j  mouth,  and  feveral  repeated  declarations,'  what  was  con^ 
tained  in  this  writing,  the  Pope  afked  him,  whether  he  con¬ 
demned  all  the  errors  that  had  been  publifiied  under  his 
name  ?  Celeftius  anfwered,  that  he  did  condemn  them  in 
conformity  with  the  fentence  of  Pope  Innocent,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  condemn  whatever  fhould  be  condemned  by 'the 
holy  fee.  Hereupon  Zofimus  did  not  hefitate  to  condemn 
Pieros  and  Lazarus,  who  had  taken  upon  them  to  be  the 
chief  profecutors  of  the  Pelagian  dodirine.  He  depofed 
them  from  the  epifcopal  office,  and  excommunicated  them  ; 
after  which  he  wrote  to  Aurelius,  and  the  other  bifhops  of 
Africa,  acquainting  them  with  what  he  had  done,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fending  them  the  adfs  of  his  fynod.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  their  having  given  credit  too  hafiily  to  Pieros  and 
Lazarus^s  letters.  “  We  have  found,”  fays  he,  that 
their  ordinations  were  irregular  5  and  no  accufation 
ought  to  have  been  received  from  them  againft  an  abfent 
‘‘  perfon,  who  being  now  prefent,  explains  his  faith,  and 
challenges  his  accufers.”  He  adds,  ‘‘  That  if  thefe  ac- 
cufers  do  not  appear  at  Rome  within  tv/o  months,  to 
“  convict  him  of  having  other  opinions  than  thofe  which  he 
profefied,  he  ought  to  be  deemed  innocent  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,” 

Soon  after  this,  Zofimus  received  a  letter  from  Praylus, 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  fuccefibr  to  John,  recommending  to 
him  Pelaglus’s  affair  in  affeHionate  terms.  This  letter  was 
accompanied  by  another  from  Pelagius  himfelf,  together 
with  the  confeffion  of  faith  before  mentioned.  In  this  letter 
Pelagius  faid,  that  his  enemies  wanted  to  afperfe  his  charac-!- 
ter  in  two  points  :  firff,  that  he  refufed  to  baptize  infants, 
and  promifed  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  without  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Jefus  Chrift  ;  fecondly,  that  he  repofed  fo  much 
confidence  in  free-will,  as  to  refufe  the  affiftance  of  grace. 
He  rejccled  the  firff  of  thefe  errors,  as  manifeftly  contrary  to 
the  gofpel  ;  and  upon  the  article  of  grace  he  faid,  ‘‘  We 
“  have  our  free-will  either  to  fin  or  not  to  fin,  and  in  all 
good  works  it  is  ever  aided  by  the  divine  affifiance. — We 
“  fay,  that  all  men  have  free-will,  as  well  Chriftians  as 
‘‘  Jews  and  Gentiles  :  all  of  them  have  it  by  nature,  but  it 
“  is  aififted  by  grace  in  none  but  Chriftians.  In  others  this 
bleffmg  of  the  creation  is  naked  and  unaffiffed,  Thei^* 
“  fliall  be  judged  and  condemned  ;  becaufe  having  free- will, 
‘‘  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  faith,  and  merit  the  graqe 
ot  God,  they  make  an  ill  ufe  of  this  liberty.  T'fie 
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Chilftians  will  be  rewarded  ;  becaufe  they,  by  making  5 
good  ufe  of  their  free-will,  merit  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
‘‘  and  obferve  his  commandments.’^  His  confeffion  of  faith 
was  like  that  of  Celeftius.  On  baptifm  he  faid,  ‘‘  W e  hold 
one  fingle  baptifm,  and  we  affert  that  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  to  children  in  the  fame  form  of  words  as  to 
adults.’’  Touching  grace,  he  faid,  We  confefs  a  free- 
“  will :  at  the  fame  time  holding,  that  we  ftand  continually 
in  need  of  God’s  affiftance ;  and  that  thofe  are  as  well 
miftaken,  who  fay  with  the  Manichees,  that  man  cannot 
avoid  finning,  as  thofe  who  fay  with  Jovinian,  that  man 
“  cannot  fin.”  He  concluded  with  thefe  words  :  “  Such, 
“  blelTed  Pope,  is  the  faith  which  wc  have  learned  in  the 
catholic  church,  the  faith  which  we  have  always  held, 
‘‘  and  ftill  continue  in.  If  any  thing  contained  therein 
fhall  not  have  been  explained  clearly  enough,  or  not  with 
fufficient  caution,  we  delire  that  you  would  correct  it ; 
you  who  hold  the  faith,  and  the  fee  of  Peter.  If  you  ap- 
prove  of  my  confeflion  of  faith,  whoever  pretends  to  at- 
tack  it,  will  fhew  either  his  ignorance  or  his  malice, 
or  that  he  is  not  orthodox  ;  but  he  will  i^ot  prove  me 
an  heretic.” 

Thefe  writings  being  iread  publicly  at  Rome,  neither  the 
Pope,  nor  any  that  were  prefent,  found  them  at  all  different 
from  the  dodfrine  of  the  church.  They  were  filled  with  joy 
and  admiration  :  fcarce  could  they  refrain  from  tears,  fq 
deeply  were  they  concerned  to  find,  that  men,  whofe  faith 
was  fo  pure,  had  been  fo  much  flandered.  In  their  opinion, 
thefe  writings  fpoke  of  nothing,  but  the  grace  and  affiffance 
of  God.  Heros  and  Lazarus,  whofe  charadfers  had  fuffered 
in  other  refpeefs,  appeared  to  them  two  wrong-headed  men, 
who  aimed  at  nothing  but  diffurbing  the  church’s  peace.  In 
this  jundfure  Zofimus  wrote  a  fecond  letter  to  Aurelius,  and 
to  all  the  bifhops  of  Africa,  more  formidable  than  the  firll. 
He  there  fignifies  to  them,  that  he  is  fatisfied  with  Pelagius 
and  Celeftius’s  confeflion  of  faith,  and  perfuaded  of  their 
fincerity.  He  triumphs  on  his  difeovery  of  their  innocence, 
and  exclaims  againff  Heros  and  Lazarus.  This  letter 
coming  to  the  hands  of  Aurelius,  the  next  year,  418,  he 
aflembled  fome  bifhops,  who  at  firft  were  quite  amazed  at 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  ;  but,  recovering  from  their  furprize, 
firmly  maintained  the  judgement  they  had  given,  and  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  Innocent  I.  At  the  head  of  their 
decrees  they  put  a  fecond  letter  to  Pope  Zofimus,  in  which 
they  addrefted  him  in  thefe  terms ;  “  We  have  ordained, 
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^  that  the  fentence  given  by  the  Venerable  blfhop  Inno- 
“  cent  fhall  fubfift,  until  they  fhall  confefs  without  equivo- 
“  cation,  that  the  grace  of  Jefus  Chrifl:  does  aflift  us,  not 
only  to  know,  but  alfo  to  do  juftice  in  every  adfion  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  without  it  v/e  can  neither  think,  fay,  or  do 
any  thing  whatever,  that  belongs  to  true  piety.”  They 
added,  That  Celeftius’s  having  faid  in  general  terms, 
that  he  agreed  with  Innocent’s  letters,  was  not  fatisfadfory 
in  regard  to  perfons  of  inferior  underftandings  ;  but  that 
‘‘  he  ought  to  anathematize  in  clear  terms  all  that  was  bad 
in  his  writings,  left  many  ftiould  believe,  that  the  apo- 
ftolical  fee  had  approved  his  errors,  rather  than  be  per- 
fuaded  that  he  had  reformed  them,”  The  bifhop  of 
Africa  likewife  reminded  Pope  Zofimus  of  his  predecefibr’s 
decilion,  relating  to  the  council  of  Diofpolis  ;  ftiewed  him 
the  artifice  made  ufe  of  in  the  confeffion  of  faith  which  Pe- 
lagius  had  fent  to  Rome  ;  and  refuted  after  their  manner  the 
cavils  of  the  heretics.  And,  as  Zofimus  had  reprimanded 
them  for  having  too  eafily  given  Credit  to  the  accufers  of 
Celeftius,  they  juftified  themfelves  at  his  expence  ;  by  fhew- 
ing,  that  he  himfelf  had  been  too  precipitate  in  this  affair. 
Moreover,  they  declared  flatly,  that  this  caufe  arifing  in 
Africa,  and  having  been  judged  there,  Celeftius  could  have 
no  right  to  appeal  from  thence,  nor  the  Pope  to  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  it  :  to  which  they  added  a  proteft,  to  prevent 
Zofimus  from  attempting  to  pronounce  any  fentence  by  de¬ 
fault,  in  favour  of  Celeftius  and  Pelagius. 

Zofimus,  either  through  a  perfuafion  that  thefe  heretics 
had  dealt  infincerely  with  him,  or  finding  it  prudent  to  yield 
to  the  neceflity  of  the  occafion,  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  iffued  out  a  formal  and  authentic  condemnation  of 
the  Pelagians,  founded  on  Celeftius’s  having  abfented  him¬ 
felf  from  Rome  ;  and  excommunicated  the  two  heretics, 
leaving  them  however  in  the  clafs  of  penitents,  in  cafe  they 
abjured  their  errors.  All  the  Roman  clergy  approved  of  this 
judgment.  The  Pope  applied  alfo  to  Honorius,  requefting 
him  to  caufe  all  heretics  to  be  driven  out  of  Rome  ;  in 
compliance  with  which,  the  emperor  gave  a  refeript  at  Ra¬ 
venna,  April  418,  diredfed  to  the  pretorian  prefedt  of  Italy, 
who,  in  confequence  thereof,  iffued  his  ordinance  joint¬ 
ly  with  the  pretorian  prefedl  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  pre¬ 
fect  of  Gaul,  purporting,  that  all  fuch  as  fhall  be  con- 
vidfed  of  this  error  fhall  fuffer  perpetual  baniftiment,  and 
all  they  have  be  confifeated.^  Moreover,  the  Pope,  vir 
goroufly  profecuting  his  defign  to  extirpate  the  friends  of 
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Pelagius,  caufed  all  the  bifhops  to  be  depofed,  who  would 
not  fubfcribe  the  condemnation  of  the  new  herefy,  and 
drove  them  out  of  Italy  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
Atticus,  biOiop  of  Conffantinople,  likewife  reje6led  their 
deputies.  They  were  driven  from  Ephefus ;  and  Theodo- 
tus  bifhop  of  Antioch  condemned  them,  and  drove  Pelagius 
thence,  who  was  lately  returned  from  Paleftine,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  emperor’s  refcript.  W e  have  no 
certain  account  of  him  after  this  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  he  returned  to  England,  and  fpread  his  dodfrin^ 
there  ;  which  induced  the  bilhop  of  Gaul  to  fend  thither  St, 
Germain  of  Auxerre,  in-order  to  refute  it.  However  that 
be,  it  is  certain  the  Pelagian  herefy,  as  it  is  called,  fpread 
itfelf  both  in  the  Eaff  and  Weft  ;  and  took  fo  deep  root, 
that  it  fubfifts  to  this  day  in  different  feHs,  who  all  go  by 
the  general  name  of  Pelagians. 

TiTis  Herefiarch  wrote  feveral  things,  among  which  are, 
A  Treatife  upon  the  Trinity;”  “  A  Commentary  on 
St.  Paul’s  Epiftles,”  which  was  annexed  to  thofe  of  St. 
Jerom,  and  was  long  thought  to  be  written  by  him  ;  A 
Book  of  Eclogues,  or  Spiritual  Maxims  feveral  let¬ 
ters,  among  which  is  one  addreffed  to  a  virgin,  named  De- 
merrias,  which  is  printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerom  ;  feve¬ 
ral  pieces  in  his  own  defence;  and  a  treatife  De.libero 
arbitrio.”  Cardinal  Noris  wrote  the  “  Hiftory  of  Pela» 
gianifm.” 

PELISSON  (Paul),  a  French  academician,  and  called 
by  Bayle  one  of  the  ftneft  geniufeS  of  the  17th  century,  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  and  diftinguifhed  family,  and 
born  at  Beziers  in  1624.  His  mother,  who  was  left  a  wi¬ 
dow  very  young,  brought  him  up  in  the  Proteftant  religion, 
which  was  her  own  ;  and  fent  him  to  Caftres  to  learn  the 
belles  lettres  of  Morus,  a  learned  Scotfman,  who  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  college  of  the  Proteftants  there,  and  father  of  the 
famous  Alexander  Morus.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was 
removed  to  Montauban  to  ftudy  philofophy  ;  and  thence  to 
Touloufe,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law.  He  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanifh,  and 
Italian  languages  ;  taking  care  all  the  v/hile  to  cultivate  his 
own,  the  French  ;  and  read  the  beft  authors  in  them  all. 
His  love  for  the  belles  lettres  did  not,  hov/ever,  as  it  ufually 
does,  make  him  neglecft  his  deftined  province,  the  law  ; 
which  he  plied  fo  diligently,  -  as  to  publifti,  when  he  was  not 
quite  one-and-twenty,  “  A  Commentary  upon  the  InftL 

“  tutes 

.  t 
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■  ‘  tutes  of  Juftinian.’’  It  was  printed  in  French  at  Paris, 

![,645,  in  i2mo.  Some  little  time  after,  he  came  to  Paris  ; 
i,vhere  the  celebrated  Conrart,  to  whom  he  had  been  re¬ 
commended  by  the  Proteftants  of  Caftres,  introduced  him 
!:o  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy,  who  afTembled  at  his 
jioufe  :  but  PelifFon  foon  returned  to  Cadres,  the  refidence. 

|)f  his  family,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  bar. 

Fie  had  excited  the  admiration  of  all  about  him,  and  was 
i^oing  on  in  a  mod  flourifhing  v/ay  ;  when  the  fmall-pox 
bized  him,  and  disfigured  his  countenance  fo  terribly,  that 
lis  mod  intimate  friends  could  not  know  him.  This  mis¬ 
fortune  adlidied  him  fenfibly,  and  determined  him  to  return 
to  Paris,  to  feek  for  confolation  among  the  Mufes  and  the 
learned  j  and  at  length  he  fettled  there.  He  contradfed  a 
frienddiip  with  Madcmoifelle  de  Scudery,  which  grew  to 
fuch  an  height,  that  for  many  years,  as  it  is  faid,  they  did 
not  fail  either  to  fee  or  write  to  each  other  every  day.  In 
1652,  he  became  fecretary  to  the  King  ;  and  the  fame  year 
read  his  “  Hidory  of  the  French  Academy,  from  its  Eda- 

biifhment  in  1635  to  1652,”  to  that  fociety.  He  read 
it,  Vvmen  it  was  only  in  manufcript,  at  their  requed  in  a  full 
afiembly  :  and  they  fome  time  after  decreed,  in  honour  of 
him,  that  the  fird  vacant  place  in  the  academy  diould  be 
bcdowed  on  him  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  fhould  be 
empowered  to  come  to  all  their  meetings,  and  give  his  vote 
las  an  academician  :  wdth  the  following  claufe,  that  the 
like  favour  could  not  hereafter  be  indulged  to  any  perfon, 
upon  any  confideration  whatever.  This  work  of  Pelidbn, 
which  has  always  been  reckoned  a  mader-picce,  was  printed 
at  Paris,  1653,  in  8vo. 

Fouquet,  fuperintendant  of  the  dnances,  who  well  knew 
his  merit  and  talents,  made  him  his  fird  clerk  and  confident 
in  1657  ;  and  Pelidbn,  though  much  to  his  detriment,  al¬ 
ways  preferved  the  fincered  attachment  to  him.  Two  years 
after,  he  was  made  mader  of  the  accounts  at  Montpelier, 
and  in  his  journey  to  that  place  pafied  through  Pezenas  ; 
wdiere  he  vifited  the  tomb  of  his  friend  Sarrafin,  and  with  See  Sar- 
many  tears  had  a  mafs  faid  over  it.  He  was  fcarce  returned 
to  Paris,  v/hen  the  difgrace  of  his  patron  Fouquet  involved 
him  in  much  trouble;  infomuch  that,  in  1661,  he  was 
fent  to  the  Badile,  and  confined  there  above  four  years. 
Though  a  very  dricl  watch  was  fet  over  him,  he  found 
means  to  correfpond  wdth  his  friends,  and  even  with  Fou- 
1  quet  himfelf,  from  whom  he  alfo  received  lettei'^.  He  ufed 
i  his  utmod  endeavours,  and  employed  a  thoufand  arts,  to 
!  r  .  ferve 
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ferve  this  minifler  ;  and  he  compofed  in  his  behalf  three 
famous  pleadings,  which,  Voltaire  fays,  rcfemble  thofe 
of  the  Roman  orator,  the  mod:  of  any  thing  in  the 
French  language.  They  are  like  many  of  Cicero’s 
Orations  :  a  mixture  of  judicial  and  ftate  affairs,  treated 
with  an  art  void  of  oftentation,  and  with  all  the  orna- 
‘‘  ments  of  an  afFedting  eloquence.”  In  the  mean  time,  the  _ 
public  was  fo  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and  he  was  fo'^ 
efieemed  in  the  midft  of  his  misfortunes,  that  Tanaquil  Fa^ 
ber  dedicated  his  edition  of  Lucretius”  to  him  ;  and  the 
very  day  that  leave  was  given  to  fee  him,  the  duke  de  Mont- 
aufier,  and  other  perfons  of  the  firft  diftindlion,  went  to  vi- 
fit  him  in  the  Baflile.  He  was  fet  at  liberty  in  1666  ;  and, 
two  years  after,  had  the  honour  to  attend  Lewis  XIV,  in 
his  firft  expedition  againft  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  ! 
he  compofed  a  fine  account.  His  genius,”  fays  Voltaire,  j 
“  enabled  him  to  write  well,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from 
‘‘  flattering  his  hero.”  In  1670,  he  abjured  the  Proteftant 
religion  ;  for  which,  it  is  faid,  he  was  prepared,  during  his 
imprifonment,  by  reading  and  remarking  upon  books  of 
IiMd.ch.32,  controverfy.  Voltaire  fays,  “  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  convinced  of  his  errors,  and  to  change  his  religion  at  a 
time,  when  that  change  opened  his  way  to  fortune  and 
preferment.”  He  took  the  ccclefiaftical  habit,  obtained 
feveral  benefices,  and  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  requefts. 
The  King  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  6000  livres  ;  and,  to¬ 
wards  1677,  intrufted  him  with  the  revenues  of  fome  ab- 
bies,  to  be  employed  in  converting  the  Hugonots.  He 
Ihewed  great  zeal  in  this  work  ;  and,  in  1686,  the  year  af¬ 
ter  the  revocation  of  the  edidf  of  Nantes,  added  the  ufe  of 
his  pen  to  other  means.  He  publifhed,  Reflexions  fur  les 
differens  de  la  Religion  :”  a  new  edition  of  which  came 

o  ^ 

out  in  1687,  augmented  with  an  Anfwer  to  the  Ob- 
jeflions  from  England  and  Holland,”  in  the  fame  lan¬ 
guage.  Fie  employed  alfo  his  intervals  of  leifure,  for  many 
years,  in  writing  a  large  controverfial  volume  upon  the 
facrament :  but  did  not  live  to  finifli  it.  Much  fubtili tv  of 
genius  is  feen  in  his  writings  upon  religious  matters  ;  and 
that,  fays  Bayle,  was  all  he  could  put  into  it. 

He  died  at  V^erfailles,  Feb.  the  7th,  1693  ;  and  created 
a  mighty  tumult,  among  thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do 
but  gofiip  and  prate,  by  refufing  to  make  confeflion  of  his 
fins  in  his  laft  illnefs.  Mad.  de  Scudery,  his  intimate 
friend,  was  grieved  at  the  report,  and  defired  the  bifhop  of 
Meaux  to  inform  her  of  the  true  ftate  of  the  affair  j  who 

wrote 


Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV. 
ch.  29. 


Ibid.  ch.  9. 
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wrote  her  word,  and  his  letter  was  afterwards  publifhed, 
|that  PelifTon  had  fent  for  a  confeiTor,  but  that  a  defluxion 
fchoaked  him  ere  he  could  arrive.  So  laid  the  Catholics  : 
Ithe  Proteftants  pretended,  that  he  died  fecretly  in  their  reli- 
jgion;  and  his  enemies  gave  out,  that  he  had  no  religion  at 
pll,  but  was  only  a  time-lerver,  who  thought  the  religion  of 
.j  his  prince,  and  that  which  was  moft  fubfervient  to  his  am- 
[bition,  always  the  bell. 

f  His  works  have  been  publilhed  together,  fince  his  death  : 
A  there  is  among  them  a  Preface’’  he  had  written  to  the 
1  Works  of  Sarrafin,”  w^hich  is  reckoned  a  mafter-piece  in 
its  way.  He  was,”  fays  Voltaire,  an  indifferent  poet, 
i  but  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  learning.” 


Steele  de 
Louis  XIV, 
tom.  ii.  at 
the  end. 


PELL  (John),  an  eminent  Englilh  mathematician,  de- 
feended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Lincolnlhire,  was  born  Athen. 
at  Southwyke  in  Suflex,  March  i,  1610  ;  and  educated  iri  9'^" 
grammar  learning  at  the  free  fchool,  then  newly  founded,  tionary/*^” 
at  Stenning  in  that  county.  At  thirteen,  he  was  fent  to 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  being  then  as  good  a  fcholar 
as  mofl:  mailers  of  arts  in  that  univerfity ,  but,  though  he 
was  eminently  Ikilled  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
he  never  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  at  the  ele6lion  of  feho- 
lars  or  fellows  of  his  college.  His  perfon  was  handfome, 
and  the  habit  of  his  body  llrong  ;  and  therefore,  fcarce 
ever  ufing  recreations,  he  profecuted  his  Hudies  with  the 
more  application  and  intenfenefs.  In  1629,  he  drew  up 
the  ‘‘  Defeription  and  Ufe  of  the  Quadrant,  written  for 
the  Ufe  of  a  Friend,  in  two  Books  the  original  MS.  of 
which  is  Hill  extant  among  his  papers  in  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  the  fame  year  he  held  a  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Henry 
Briggs  on  logarithms  [a].  In  1630,  he  wrote  “  Modus 
“  fupputandi  Ephemerides  AHronomicas  (quantum  ad  mo- 
turn  foils  attinet)  paradigmate  ad  an.  1630  accommo- 
dato  and  “  A  Key  to  unlock  the  Meaning  of  Johan- 
nes  Trithemius,  in  his  Difeourfe  of  Steganography 
which  ‘‘  Key”  Pell  the  fame  year  imparted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Hartlib  and  l\dr.  Jacob  Homedae.  The  fame  year,  he  took 
the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  at  Cambridge,  and  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  was  incorporated  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  June 
the  7th,  he  wrote  ‘‘  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Wingate  on 
Logarithms;”  and,  Od:.  5,  1631,  “  Commentationes 


[a]  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Mr.  Briggs’s  to  him.  Birch’s  Hill,  of  R.  S. 
yol.  iv.  p.  444, 


in 
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In  Cofmographiam  Alfledii.’’  July  3,  1632,  he  married 
Ithamaria  [b],  fecond  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Reginolles 
of  London,  by  whom  he  had  four  fons  and  four  daughters, 
March  6,  1633-4,  he  finifhed  his  “  Aftronomical  Hiftory 
of  Obfervations  of  heavenly  Motions  and  Appearances 
and,  April  the  loth,  his  “  Eclipticus  Prognoftica ;  or 
Foreknower  of  the  Eclipfes  ;  teaching  how,  by  Calcula- 
tion,  to  foreknow  and  foretell  all  forts  of  Eclipfes  of  the 
heavenly  Lights.”  In  1634,  he  tranflated  The  ever- 
‘‘  lafting  Tables  of  heavenly  Motions,  grounded  upon  the 
Obfervations  of  all  I'imes,  and  agreeing  with  them  all, 
by  Philip  Lanfberg,  of  Ghent  in  Flanders  j”  and,  June 
the  1 2th,  the  fame  year,  he  committed  to  writing,  The 
Manner  of  deducing  his  Aftronomical  Tables  out  of 
the  Tables  and  Axioms  of  Philip  Lanfberg.”  March  9, 
1634-5,  wrote  A  Letter  of  Remarks  on  Gellibrand’S 
.  Mathematical  Difcoiirfe  on  the  Variation  of  the  Mag- 
netic  Needle  and,  the  3d  of  June  following,  another 
on  the  fame  fubjedt. 

His  eminence  in  mathematical  knowledge  was  now  fo 
great,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  a  profeftbr’s  chair  in 
that  fcience ;  and,  upon  th«  vacancy  of  one  at  Amfterdam 
in  1639,  Sir  William  Bofwell,  the  Englifti  refident  with 
the  States  General,  ufed  his  intereft,  that  he  might  fucceed 
in  that  profelibrlhlp  [c]  ;  which  v/as  not  filled  up  till  above 
four  years  after,  1643,  when  Pell  was  chofen  to  it.  The 
year  following  he  {)ubliftied,  in  two  pages  4to,  A  Refuta- 
tion  of  Longemontanus’s  Difeourfe,  De  vera  circuli 
menfura,”  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1644  [d].  June 
1646,  he  was  invited  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  be  profef- 
for  of  philofophy  and  mathematics  at  Breda,  in  the  college 
newly  founded  there  by  his  Highnefs,  with  the  offer  of  a  fa~ 
lary  of  1000  guilders  a  year  [e].  This  he  accepted  of ;  and, 
upon  his  removal  to  Breda,  was  eafed  of  the  profefforfliip  of 
philofophy,  and  difeharged  only  the  duties  of  that  of  mathe- 


f  b]  Her  name  is  fometimes  written 
Athamar,  Id.  ibid. 

[c]  MS.  note  ot  Dr.  Pell. 

[n]  Mr.  Pell’s  “  Refutation”  was 
dated  Aug.  i,  1644,  and  concludes 
thus:  “  Abunde  igitur  fufficit  haec 
un'ca  pagella  tot  chartis  librifque 
**  aliquoties  editis  refutandisj  trium- 
que  horularum  fpatio  noftra  premens 
“  vpiligia,  poil  pauculas  muhiplica- 


“  tiones  et  divifiones,  tot  annonim 
“  incredibiles  Longomoniani  labores 
“  prorfus  periid'e  videbit.  Ita  cenfeo 
“  Johannes  Pellius,  Anglu',  mathefeos 

in  illuftri  Amftelodamenfium  gym- 
“  nafio  profeffor.  Calendis  fextilibus, 
‘‘  anno  1644.” 

[e]  Letter  of  Mr.  Pell  to  Sir 
Charles  Cavendifh,  from  Amfterdam, 
9tb  July  1646,  N.  S, 
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matics.  His  Idea  Mathefeos  [f],”  which  he  had  addrefled 
to  Mr.  Hartiib,  who  in  1639  had  fent  it  to  Des  Cartes  and 
Merfennas,  was  printed  1650  at  London,  in  i2mo,  in 
EngiilL,  with  the  title  of  “  An  Idea  of  Mathematics,’^  at 
the  end  ot  Mr.  John  Durie’s  Reformed  Library-keeper.” 
Fie  left  Breda,  and  returned  to  England,  in  1652  ;  and,  in 
1654,  was  fent  by  the  prote6i:or  Cromwell  agent  to  thePro- 
teflant  cantons  in  Switzerland,  his  inftrudfions  being  dated 
March  30th  of  that  year.  His  firft  fpeech  in  Latin  to  the: 
deputies  of  Zurich  was  on  the  13th  of  June;  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  city  during  mofl:  of  his  employment  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  in  which  he  had  afterwards  the  title  of  refident. 
Being  recalled  by  the  protedfor,  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
cantons  in  a  Latin  fpeech  at  Zurich,  the  23d  of  June  1658  ; 
but  returned  to  England  fofhort  a  time  before  the  Protedtor’s 
death,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  an  audience  from 
him. 

In  his  negotiations  abroad,  he  did  no  ill  fervice  to  the  in- 
terells  of  Charles  11.  and  the  church  of  England ;  and  after 
the  Reftoration,  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  deacon  March  31,  1661,  and  prieft  in  June  follow¬ 
ing,  by  Sanderfon,  bifhop  of  Lincoln;  and,  on  the  i6th 
of  that  month,  inftitutedto  the  redlory  of  F'obbing  in  EfTex, 
given  him  by  the  king  [g].  Dec.  the  Jjth  following,  he 
brought  into  the  upper  houfe  of  convocation  the  calendar 
reformed  by  him,  aflifled  by  Sancroft,  afterwards  abp.  of 
Canterbury.  In  1663,  was  prefented  by  Sheldon,  bifhop 
of  London,  to  the  redtory  of  Laingdon  in  EfTex  ;  and,  upon 
the  promotion  of  that  bifhop  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  the 
next  month,  became  one  of  his  grace’s  domeftic  chaplains. 
He  was  then  dodlor  of  divinity,  and  expe(5led,  as  Wood 
tells  us,  to  be  made  a  dean  ;  but  being  not  a  perfon  of 
activity,  as  others  who  mind  not  learning  are,  could  never 
rife  higher  than  a  rector.  The  truth  is,  he  v/as  a  fhiftlefs 
man  as  to  worldly  affairs;  and  his  tenants  and  relations 
dealt  fo  unkindly  by  him,  that  they  cozened  him  of  the 
profits  of  his  parfonage,  and  kept  him  fo  indigent,  that  he 
wanted  neceflaries,  even  ink  and  paper,  to  his  dying  day. 
He  w'as  for  fome  time  confined  to  the  King’s-bench  prifon 
for  debt;  but,  March  1682,  was  invited  by  Dr.  Whitler 
to  live  in  the  college  of  phyfidians.  Here  he  continued,  till 

[f]  It  is  printed  by  Mr.  Hooke,  in  [c]  Kennet’s  Re^il’er  and  Chre- 
his  “  Philofophica!  Tj anl’aftionr,”  nicle,  p.  575, 

Ko.  5.  p.  127,  a.^d  16  our  author’s 
chtf  d’ceuvre. 


June 


June  following;  when  he  was  obliged,  by  his  ill  ftate  of 
health,  to  remove  to  the  houfe  of  a  grandchild  of  his  in  St. 
Margaret’s  church-yard,  Weftminfter,  He  died  at  the? 
houfe  of  Mr.  Cothorne,  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles’s 
in  the  Fields,  Dec.  the  12th,  1685,  and  was  interred  by  I 
the  charity  of  Bufby,  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool,  andt 
Sharp,  reftor  of  St,  Giles’s,  in  the  rector’s  vault  under  that: 
church.  He  publifhed  fome  other  things  not  yet  mentioned^  , 
a  lift  of  which  is  inferted  below  [h]. 

Some  of  his  MSS.  were  left  by  him  at  Brereton  in  Che- 
fhire,  where  he  refided  fome  years,  being  the  feat  of  Wil¬ 
liam  lord  Brereton,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Breda  :  a 
great  quantity  of  others  came  after  his  death  into  the  hands  * 
of  Dr,  Bufby ;  which  Mr.  Hooke,  reporting  them  to  the  * 
Royal  Society,  Feb.  1685-6,  was  defired  to  ufe  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  obtain  for  the  Society.  But  they  continued  buried  ‘ 
under  duft,  and  mixed  with  the  papers  and  pamphlets  of  Dr, 
Bufby,  in  four  large  boxes,  till  June  1755  ;  when  Dr. 
Birch,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  procured  them  for 
that  body,  by  means  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Widmore,  M.  A.  | 
librarian  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  Weftminfter,  from  the  truftees 
of  Dr.  Bufby.  The  colledfion  contains  not  only  Pell’s  ma-  ' 
thematical  papers,  letters  to  him,  and  copies  of  thofe  from 
him,  &c.  but  likewife  feveral  MSS,  of  Mr.  Walter  Warner, 
the  philofopher  and  mathematician,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.  Our  author  firft  invented  the 

t 

[h]  Thefe  are,  i.  “  An  Exercita-  ‘‘  folving  the  reft  into  their  faftors  or 
**  tion  concerning  Eafter,”  without  his  “  coefficients  j  fuppulated  by  the  fame 
name,  1644,  4to.  2.  ‘‘A  Table  of  “  Thomas  ^Branker.”  A  copy  of  this 
ten  thoufand  fquare  numbers,  name-  book,  with  many  corre£l:ions  and  im- 
“  ly,  of  all  the  fquare  numbers  be-  provements  of  Dr.  Pell,  is  amongft  his 
“  tween  o  and  100  millions,  and  of  papers  in  the  Royal  Society.  He  de- 
“  their  fides  or  roots,  which  are  all  monfirated  the  tenth  book  of  Euclid; 

the  whole  numbers  between  o  and  which  piece  was  in  MS.  in  the  library 
“  10,000;  with  an  Appendix,  con-  of  the  lord  Brereton  in  Cheftiire  ;  as 
cerning  the  endings  or  laft  figures  likewife  Archimedes’s  and 

“  of  all  fquare  numbers,  1672,”  folio,  the  greateft  part  of  Diophantus’s  fix 
3.  An  Inaugural  Oration  at  his  en-  books  of  arithmetic;  of  which  author 
“  teringupon  the  profeftbrftiip  at  Bre-  he  was  preparing,  Aug.  1644,  anew 
“  da.”  4,  He  made  great  alterations  edition,  in  which  he  would  have  cor¬ 
and  additions  to  “  Rhonius’s  Algc-  refted  the  tranflation,  and  made  new 
bra,”  printed  at  London  1668,  4to.  illuftrations.  He  defigned  likewife  to 
under  the  title  of  “  An  Introduftion  publifli  an  edition  of  Apollonius,” 
to  Algebra;  tranflated  out  of  the  ^  but  laid  it  afide  in  May  1645,  at  the 
“  High  Dutch  into  Engliffi  by  Tho-  defire  of  Golius,  who  was  engaged  in 
“  mas  Branker,  M.  A.  much  altered  an  edition  of  that  writer  from  an  Ara- 
and  augmented  by  D.  P.  [Dr.  Pell],  bic  MS.  given  him  at  Aleppo  eighteen  ’ 
**  Alfo,  A  Table  of  odd  numbers,  lefs  years  before.  Letters  of  Mr.  Pell  to> 

“  than  one  hundred  thoufand,  (hewing  Sir  Charles  Cavendilh,  in  the  Royal 
thofe  that  are  incompofite,  and  re-  Society, 

method 
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■  lethod  of  ranging  the  feveral  flops  of  an  algebraical  calcu- 
jis,  in  a  proper  order,  in  fo  many  diflin6l  lines,  with  the 
umber  affixed  to  ^each  flop,  which  is  of  excellent  ufe  in 
lat  art. 


PELLEGRINO  Tifaldi,  called  otherwifePELEGRINO 
a  Bologna,  where  he  was  born,  was  the  fon  of  an  archi- 
j£l  of  Milan ;  and  had  fuch  a  genius  for  the  fciences^  that 
f  himfelf  he  defigned  feveral  things  at  Rome  and  Bologna, 
nd  became  one  of  the  befl  mailers  of  his  time  in  the  arts  of 
ainting  and  architecture,  both  civil  and  military.  He  firfl: 
lewed  his  capacity  at  Rome,  and  acquired  a  reputation  there  : 
ut  whatever  fuccefs  his  works  had,  the  workman  was  very 
nfortunate,  either  becaufe  he  did  not  know  what  price  to 
It  on  his  pieces,  or  becaufe  he  could  never  be  contented.  He 
^as  fo  chagrined  at  his  ill  fortune,  that  he  would  often  be- 
loan  it.  One  day  Gregory  XIII.  going  out  to  take  the 
ir^  and  happening  to  leave  the  common  road,  heard  a  com- 
laining  ,  voice,  which  feemed  to  come  from  behind  a  bufh  : 
e  followed  it  by  little  and  little,  till  he  faw  a  man  lying  on 
le  ground  under  a  hedge.  The  Pope  came  up,  and  finding 
to  be  Pellegrino,  afked  him  ‘‘  Why  he  complained  fo  V* 
Your  holinefs  fees,”  fays  Pellegrino,  ‘^aman  in  defpair  : 
I  love  my  profeffion ;  I  fpare  no  pains  to  underfland  it : 
I  work  with  affiduity,  and  endeavour  to  finifh  my  pieces 
fo  much,  that  I  am  never  fatisfied  with  what  I  have 
done  ;  yet  all  my  pains  is  to  no  purpofe.  I  am  fo  little 
rewarded  for  it,  that  I  have  fcarce  wherewithal  to  live. 

Not  able  therefore  to  bear  this  hard  lot,  I  wandered  hither 
’  with  a  full  refolution  to  flarve  myfelf,  rather  than  endure 
■  fo  great  mifery  any  longer.”  The  Pope  chid  him  fe- 
erely  ;  and,  having  at  length  brought  him  to  himfelf,  pro- 
lifed  him  his  affiflance  in  all  things  :  and,  the  bufmefs  of 
ainting  not  turning  to  account,  advifed  him  to  apply  to 
rchitedlure,  in  which  he  had  already  fliewn  his  (kill,  giv- 
ig  him  affurances  he  would  employ  him  in  his  buildings, 
‘ellegrino  followed  the  advice,  and  became  a  great  archi- 
2(51,  a  great  engineer,  and  built  feveral  {lately  palaces, 
ffiich  might  have  contented  him,  had  he  been  more  out  of 
3ve  with  the  world  than  he  was.  Returning  into  his  own 
ountry,  cardinal  Borromeo  fent  for  him  to  Pavia,  where  he 
uiltthe  palace  de  Sapienza;  and  was  chofen  by  the  citizens 
'f  Milan  to  be  fuperintendant  of  the  building  they  were 
bout  to  add  to  their  cathedral  church.  From  thence 
ffiilip  11.  invited  him  to  Spain,  to  diredl  the  painting  and 
4  ^  architedlure 
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archite(£lure  of  theEfcurial.  He  painted  a  great  deal  there.l 
and  fo  pleafed  the  king,  that  his  majefty  gave  him  a  purfe  oi. 
a  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  honoured  him  with  the  titk^ 
of  marquis.  Pellegrino,  loaden  with  riches  and  honour,  re-  j 
De  Piles,  turned  to  Milan;  and  died  there  in  the  pontificate  of  Cle-  ! 

ment  Vlil.  at  the  age  of  about  threefcore  and  ten.  1 

PELLEGRINO  of  Modena,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
bred  under  Raphael,  who  worked,  with  other  difciples  of 
that  inimitable  mailer,  in  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican,  and^ 
made  feveral  pidlures  of  his  own  at  Rome.  After  Raphael’s: 
death,  he  returned  to  Modena,  and  followed  his  bufinefs  with!  j 
induftry  and  fuccefs  till  his  death  ;  which  was  occafioned  by 
fome  wounds  he  received,  in  endeavouring  to  refeue  hisi 
Ibid,  fon,  who  had  committed  a  murder  in  a  public  Ilreet  ol 
that  city, 

PEMBROKE  (Thomas),  a  good  Englifli  painter,  thei 
difciple  of  Larroon,  whofe  manner  he  imitated  ;  he  performedi 
well  both  in  portraits  and  hillory.  He  painted  feveral  pic- 1 
tures  for  the  earl  of  Bath,  in  conjundbion  with  one  Mr.  1 
Woodfield,  a  difciple  of  Fuller.  Pembroke  died  in  London,! 
in  his  28th  year,  about  1730.  i 

PENN  (William),  an  illuftrious  perfon  among  the;' 
Quakers,  and  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennfyl  vv.ia  in  North- 
America,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  William  Penn,  knight,  admiral 
of  England,  and  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  taking  of  Ja¬ 
maica.  To  give  fome  little  account  of  Sir  William,  before  . 
we  proceed  to  his  fon,  v/e  find  from  his  epitaph  in  Redcliffe 
church  in  Briflol,  that  he  was  born  at  Brillol  in  1621,  of  an 
ancient  family  ;  addidled  from  his  youth  to  maritime  affairs; 
made  captain  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  rear-admiral  of  Ire¬ 
land  at  twenty-three  ;  vice  admiral  of  Ireland  at  twenty-five ; 
admiral  to  the  Straits  at  twenty-nine  ;  vice-admiral  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  thirty-one  ;  and  general  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  at 
thirty-two.  VFhence  returning  in  1655,  he  was  made  a 
parliament-man  for  the  town  of  Weymouth  ;  in  1660,  com- 
miffioner  of  the  admiralty  and  navy’’,  governor  of  the  fort 
and  town  of  Kinfale,  vice-admiral  of  Munfter,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  provincial  council.;  in  1664,  chief  commander 
under  the  duke  of  York,  in  that  fignal  and  fuccefsful  fight 
with  the  Dutch  fleet.  Then  he  took  leave  of  the  fea,  but 
continued  ftill  his  other  employs  till  1669  ;  v/hen  through 
bodily  infirmities  he  withdrew^  to  V/anftead  in  EfTcx,  and 

there 
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there  died  in  1670.  In  Thurloe’s  State-papers,  there  areVoUit. 
minutes  of  his  proceedings  in  America,  not  mentioned  on  P* 
his  monument,  which  he  delivered  to  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
council  in  Sept.  1655.  He  arrived  at  Portfmouth  in  Auguft^ 
and  thence  wrote  to  Cromwell,  who  returned  him  no 
anfwer  :  and,  upon  his  firll  appearing  before  the  council, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  for  leaving  his  command 
without  leave,  to  the  hazard  of  the  army  j  but  foon  after 
difeharged. 

His  fon  William,  the  fubje£l  of  the  prefent  article,  was 
born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Catherine  near  the  I'owerof  Lon¬ 
don,  061:.  14,  1644,  educated  at  the  fchool  of  Chig- 
Well  in  Effex ;  ‘‘  where,  at  eleven  years  of  age,’*  fays  Mpi 
Wood,  being  retired  in  a  chamber  alone,  he  was  ib  fud-  Athen.  Ok» 
denly  furprifed  with  an  inward  comfort,  and  (as  he 
thought)  an  external  glory  in  the  room,  that  he  has  many  Penn,  pre. 
times  faid,  how  from  that  time  he  had  the  feal  of  divinity 
and  immortality;  that  there  was  alfo  a  God,  and  that  the  Ccn.Dia* 
foul  of  man  was  capable  of  enjoying  his  divine  communi- 
“  cations.”  Penn  fays  himfelf,  in  his  Travels,  that  “  the 
Lord  firft  appeared  to  him  about  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
“  age,  anno  1656;  and  that,  betwixt  that  and  the  fifteenth, 

‘‘  the  Lord  vifited  him,  and  gave  him  divine  impreffions  of 
himfelf.’*  Afterwards  he  went  to  a  private  fchool  on 
Tower-Hill,  and  had  likewife  the  advantage  of  a  domeftic 
tutor.  In  1660,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Chrift-Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  two  years, 
and  delighted  much  in  manly  fports  at  times  of  recreation  : 
but  mean  while,  being  influenced  by  the  preaching  of  one 
Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  he  and  other  ftudents  withdrew 
from  the  national  form  of  worfhip,  and  held  private  meet¬ 
ings,  where  they  prayed  and  preached  among  themfelvcs* 

This  giving  great  offence  to  the  governors  of  the  univerfitv, 

Penn  was  fined  for  non-conformity;  and,  continuing  fiill 
zealous  in  his  religious  excrcifes,  was  at  length  expelled  his 
college. 

Upon  his  return  hS^fie,  he  was  fevercly  treated  by  his  fa^ 

|ther  on  the  fame  account  ;  he  fays,  that  “he  v/as  whipped,  Travel*^ 

“  beaten,  and  turned  out  of  doors  by  him,  in  1662.*’  The  ^7°* 
father’s  paflion  however  abating,  he  was  fent  to  France, 
in  company  with  fome  perfons  of  quality,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  confiderable  time,  and  returned  well  fkilled  in  the 
i French  language,  and  with  a  very  polite  and  courtly  beha- 
rtviour.  Then  he  was  admitted  of  Lincolns-Inn,  with  4 
,  [view  of  fludying  the  law,  and  there  continued  till  the  plague 
;  VoL.  Xi  S  broke 


broke  out  In  1665.  In  1666,  his  father  committed  to 
care  a  confiderable  eflate  in ,  Ireland,  which  occafioned  hi's.  ; 
refidence  in  that  kingdom  :  where,  inllead  of  frequenting  ■ 
the  amufements  of  the  place,  he  fell  into  a  ferious  and  retired 
way  of  living  ;  and,  by  the  preaching  of  the  above  mentioned 
Thomas  Loe  at  Cork,  was  prevailed  on  to  profefs  himfelf 
publicly  a  Quaker.  Other  reafons^  as  we  learn  from  Wood,  i 
were  then  affigned  for  his  profeflion  y  as,  the  lofs  of  his 
rnlllrefs,  a  fine  young  lady  at  Dublin  ;  or,  as  lome  faid,  be-  ; 
caufe  he  refufed  to  fight  a  duel:  but  he  was  doubtlefs  rivetted 
in  it  thoroughly,  before  his  journey  to  Ireland.  He  now' 
attended  their  meetings  conftantly :  in  one  of  which,  at  Cork, 
Nov.  1667,  he,  with  many  others,  was  apprehended  and 
imprifoned  ;  but,  upon  writing  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Orrery, ' 
wits  foon  after  difcharged.  His  father,  hearing  of  his  having*  , 
embraced  Quakerifm,  fent  for  him  to  England  ;  and,  find¬ 
ing  him  too  much  fixed  to  be  brought  to  a  compliance  witE  " 
the  fafliion  of  the  times,  feemed  inclinable  to  have  borne  with 
him  in  other  refpedfs,  provided  he  would  be  uncovered  in 
the  prefence  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and  himfelf.  Penn  be¬ 
took  himfelf  to  Application  and  faffing,  to  know  the  divine 
will  and  pleafure  upon  this  head  :  after  which,  refufing  to 
comply,  he  was  by  his  father  turned  out  of  doors  a  fecond- 
time  ;  who  yet  retained  fo  much  affection  for  him,  as  fecretly 
to  endeavour  his  difcharge,  whenever  he  was  imprifoned  foi^ 
frequenting  the  Quakers  meetings. 

In  1668,  he  became  a  preacher  among  the  Quakers;  and 
the  fame  year  publifhed  his  firff  piece,  with  this  title, ^ 

‘‘  Truth  exalted  :  in  a  fhort  but  fure  teffimony  againff  all 
thofe  Religions,  Faiths^  and  Worfhips,  that  have  beCrf 
formed  and  followed  in  the  darknefs  of  Apoffacy ;  and 
for  that  glorious  light,  which  is  now  rifen  and  fliines  forth 
in  the  Life  and  DocRrine  of  the  defpifed  Quakers,  as  the 
alone  good  old  Way  of  Life  and  Salvation.  Ffefented  to 
Princes,  Prieifs,  and  People,  that  they  may  repent,  be- 
lieve,  and  obey.  By  William  Penn,  whom  Divine  Love 
‘‘  conffrains  in  an  holy  contempt  to  ftrample  on  Egypt’s 
“  glory,  not  fearing  the  King’s  wrath,  having  beheld  the 
“  Majeify  of  Him  who  is  invifible.”  The  fame  year,  he 
was  committed  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  ;  and,  being  difch:irged  after 
feven  months  imprifonment,  went  in  1669  to  Ireland, 
where  he  preached  among  the  Quakers,  and  continued  to 
write  in  defence  of  his  new  religion.  Returning  to  England^ 
and  the  conventicle  adl  prohibiting  the  meetings  of  diffenters 
6  ,  under 


Ijnder  fevere  penalties,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  Aug. 
lihyo,  lor  preaching  in  Grace-Church  Street  :  but,  being 
liricd  for  that  oltence  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  acquitted  by  the 
jury.  Sept,  the  i6th,the  fame  year,  his  father  died;  and, 
iDeing  perfectly  reconciled  to  him,  left  him  an  eff ate  of  1500!. 
|:)er  annum,  in  England  and  Ireland.  About  this  time  he 
field  a  public  difpute,  concerning  the  univerfality  of  the 
■  divine  Light,  with  Ives,  an  Anabaptift  teacher,  at  Weft* 
IWicomb  in  Buckinghamlhire.  Feb.  1670-71^  he  was 
jhommitted  again  to  Newgate  for  preaching  publicly,  where 
|(ie  continued  fix  months.  After  his  difcharge,  he  went 
Ito.  Hollajid  and  Germany,  but  feems  not  to  have  made  any 
lay. 

In  1672,  he  married  th'e  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sprin- 
^ett,  formerly  of  Darling  in  SulTex,  who  had  been  killed 
luring  the  civil  wars  at  the  fiege  of  Bamber  ;  and,  foon 
ifter  his  marriage,  fettled  v/ith  his  family  at  Rickmerfv/orth 
n  FlertfordiEire.  Me  continued  from  time  to  time  to  publifK 
^ariety  of  tradls,  as  he  found  it  necelfary  to  fupport  the  caufe 
pf  Q^iakerifm.  In  1677,  he  travelled  again  into  Holland 
and  Germany,  in  order  to  propagate  the  New  Light;  and 
|(iad  frequent  converfations  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
*  daughter  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  fifler  to  the  princefs 

I’  Sophia,  grandmother  to  George  II.  The  princefs  Eliza-^ 
aeth  v/as  a  great  admirer  of  philofophy  and  poetry,  and 
wrote  feveral  letters  to  Penn,  which  he  inferted  in  his 
Travels,”  publifbed  in  1694,  8vo. 

In  ,1681,  Charles  II.  in  confideration  of  the  fervices  of 
■’  Sir  William  Penn,  and  fundry  debts  due  to  him  from  the 
icrown  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  granted  Mr.  Penn  and  his 
heirs,  by  letters-patent,  the  province  lying  on  the  Weft-fide 
of  the  river  Delaware  in  North-America,  and  made  them 
abfolute  proprietors  and  governors  of  that  country.  The 
name  too  was  changed,  in  honour  of  Penn,  from  the  New* 
Netherlands  to  Pennfylvania  ;  it  having  been  a  fylva,  or 
Icountry  overgrown  with  woods.  Upon  this,  he  publifhed 
A  Brief  Account  of  the  Province  of  Pennfylania,  1681,” 
folio  ;  with  the  king’s  patent,  and  other  papers,  deferibing 
the  country  and  its  produce,  propofmg  an  eafy  purchafe  of 
lands,  and  good  terms  of  fettlement  for  fuch  as  were  in¬ 
clined  to  remove  thither,  rie  drew  up  likewife,  “  The 
fundamental  Conflitutions  of  Pennfylvania,”  in  tvventy-four 
I  articles;  and  alfo,  'Fhe  Frame  of  the  Government  of 
I ‘‘  the  Province  of  Pennfylvania.”  Many  fingle  perfons, 
and  fome  families  out  of  England  and  Wales,  went  over; 
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and,  having  made  and  improved  their  plantations  to  good 
adv^antage,  the  governor,  in  order  to  fecure  the  new  planters 
from  the  native  Indians,  appointed  commiflioners  to  confer 
with  them  about  land,  and  to  confirm  a  league  of  peace, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Aug.  1682,  he  embarked  for 
Pennfylvania,  accompanied  by  many  perfons,  efpecially 
Quakers-;  and,  during  his  abode  there,  took  all  proper  mea- 
fures  to  caufe  his  infant  colony  to  thrive  and  fiourifh.  He 
planned  his  new  tov/n  of  Philadelphia  in  the  moft  elegant 
manner.  It  confifts  of  eight  ftreets  of  two  miles,  and  fix- 
teen  ftreets  of  one  mile,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
with  proper  fpaces  for  public  buildings.  Penn  caufed  “  An 
Account  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Province  of 
Pennfylvania,  newly  laid  out,  with  a  Portraiture'or  Plat- 
‘‘  form  thereof,’'  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  his  “  Letter  to 
“  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  the 
Province  of  Pennfylvania,  refid ing  in  London,  containing 
a  general  Defeription  of  the  faid  Province,  its  foil,  air, 
water,  &c.  London,  1682."  The  year  before,  he  had 
been  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1684;  and,  James  IL  com¬ 
ing  foon  after  to  the  throne,  he  was  taken  into  a  very  great 
degree  of  favour  with  his  Majefty.  He  had  indeed  enjoyed 
the  fame,  while  that  king  was  duke  of  York  ;  and  this  ex- 
pofed  him  fo  ftrongly  to  the  imputation  of  being  fecretly  a 
Papift,  that  even  Tillotfon  fufpedled  him.  They  had  a  cor^ 
refpondence  upon  this  head,  which  is  printed  in  “  Penn’s 
Life  the  refult  of  which  was,  that  Tillotfon  owned 
himfelf  “  fully  fatisfied,  that  there  was  no  juft  ground  for 
that  fufpicion,  and  therefore  did  heartily  beg  his  pardon 
“  for  it.”  Notwithftanding  this,  throughout  king  Jameses 
reign,  many-  fufpedled,”  (ays  Burnet,  “  that  William 
Penn  was  a  concealed  Papift.  It  is  certain  he  was  much 
with  Father  Petre,  and  was  particularly  trufted  by  the 
earl  of  Sunderland.  In  1686,  he  went  over  to  Holland, 
to  perfuade  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  into  king 
“  James’s  meafurcs,  and  had  two  or  three  long  audiences 
“  of  him  upon  that  fubjedf  ; — but  his  negotiation  with  the 
prince  had  no  eftedf.  He  was,”  adds  Burnet,  a  talking, 
vain  man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  king’s  favour.  He 
had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  own  faculty  of  perfuading,  that 
be  thought  none  could  ftand  before  it ;  though  ht  was 
“  fingular  in  that  opinion ;  for  he  had  a  tedious  lufeiouS 
‘‘  v/ay,  that  was  not  apt  to  overcome  a  man’s  reafon,  though 
it  might  tire  his  patience.” 


At 
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I  At  the  Revolution,  being  {vfpet^ed  of  difafFeifiion  to  the 
^;overnment,  and  looked  upon  as  a  Papift  or  Jel'ult  undQ,r 
jhe  malk  of  a  Quaker,  he  was  examined  before  the  privy- 
[ouncil,  Dec.  1688;  and  obliged  to  givefecurity  for  his  ap- 
iearance  the  firfl:  day  of  the  next  term,  which  was  then  con- 
inued  to  Eafter  term,  on  the  laft  day  of  which  he  was  dif- 
h^rged.  In  1690,  when  the  French  fleet  threatened  a  de- 
rent  on  England,  he  was  again  examined  before  the  coun- 
|il,  upon  an  accufation  of  correfponding  with  the  late  king 
(ames;  and  was  held  upon  bail  for  fome  time,  but  dif- 
jharged  in  Trinity  term.  He  was  attacked  a  third  time  the 
ime  year,  and  Burnet  reprefents  him  as  deeply  inv^olved  in 
be  plot  with  lord  Prefton  and  others  ;  infomuch  that  he  was 
’eprived  of  the  privilege  of  appointing  a  governor  for  Penn- 
/Ivania,  till,  upon  his  vindication  of  himfelf,  he  was  reftored 
3  his  right  of  government.  He  deflgned  now  to  go  over  a 
rcond  time  to  Pennfylvania,  andpublifbed  Propofals  in  print 
3r  another  fettlement  there  ;  when  a  frelh  accufatiOn  ap- 
eared  againfl:  him,  backed  with  the  oath  of  one  William 
uller,  who  was  afterwards  declared  by  the  Parliament  a 
otorious  impoftor,  a  cheat,  and  falfc  accufer.  A  warrant 
/as  granted  for  Penn’s  apprehenfion,  which  he  narrowly 
fcaped  at  his  return  from  George  Fox’s  funeral,  the  i6th 
an.  1690;  upon  which  he  concealed  himfelf  for  two  or 
iree  years,  and  during  his  rccefs  wrote  feveral  pieces.  At 
be  end  of  1693,  through  the  intereft  of  lord  Somers  and 
thers,  he  was  admitted  to  appear  before  the  king  and  coun- 
il,  when  he  reprefented  his  innocence  fo  elFe<Slua]ly,^that  he 
/as  acquitted. 

His  wife  dying  in  Feb.  1693-4,  he  married  another,  the 
aughter  of  a  Briftol  merchant,  in  March  1695-6,  by  whom 
le  had  four  fons  and  one  daughter ;  and,  the  month  after, 
us  eldefl:  fon  by  his  former  wife  died  of  a  confumption,  in  his 
afl:  year.  In  1697,  there  being  a  bill  depending  in  the 
[doufe  of  Lords  againft  Blafphemy,  he  prefented  to  the 
I'loufe,  A  Caution  rcquifite  in  the  Confideration  of  that 
‘  Bill in  which  he  advifed,  that  the  word  Blasphemy. 
night  be  fo  CJ^plained,  as  that  no  ambiguous  interpretation 
night  give  occaflon  to  malicious  perfons  to  profecure,  under 
hat  name,  whatever  they  Ihould  be  pleafed  to  call  fo  :  but 
he  bill  was  dropped.  April  1698,  he  fet  out  from  Brillol, 

I  vhere  he  then  lived,  for  Ireland  ;  and,  the  winter  follow! no;, 

I  efided  at  Briftol.  Aug.  1699,  he  embarked  with  his  fa- 
;  nily  for  Pennfylvania  ;  but,  during  his  abfcnce,  fome  per- 
I  on»  epdeavQured  tP  undermine  both  his  and  other  proprie- 
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tary  governments,  under  pretence  of  advancing  the  preroga-^ 
tiye  of  the  crown ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpofe  v/as  brought 
into  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Flis  friends,  the  proprietors  and 
adventurers  then  in  England,  immediately  reptefented  the 
harddiip  of  their  cafe  to  the  Parliament  j  foliciting  time  for, 
hiS  return  to  anfwerfor  himfelf,  and  accordingly  prcffinghirh 
to  come  over  as  foon  as  pofTible.  He,  feeing  it  neceiTary  to 
comply,  fummoned  an  alFembly  at  Philadelphia  ;  to  whom^ 
Sept,  the  15th,  lyoi,  he  made  a  fpeech,  declaring  the  tea^ 
ions  of’  his  leaving  them  ;  and  the  next  day  took  iliippingl 
tor  England,  vrhere  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Decem-"|ji;< 
ber.  After  his  return,  the  bill,  which,  through  the  folici- 
tations  of  his  friends  had  been  poftponed  the  laft  feffion  o^l! 
Parliament,  was  wholly  laid  afide,  ii 

Upon  the  accehion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  in  great  fa¬ 
vour  with  her,  and  often  at  court :  and  for  his  convenience 
took  lodgings,  firfl  at  Kenfington  ;  afterwards  at  KnightU  j 
bridge,  where  he  refided  till  1706  ;  and  then  removed  with  1 
his  family  to  a  convenient  houfe,  about  a  mile  from  Brent¬ 
ford.  In  1707,  he  was  involved  in  a  law-fuit  with  the 
executors  of  a  perfon  who  had  formerly  been  his  ffeward  ; 
but  his  caufe,  though  many  thought  him  aggrieved,  v/as  at¬ 
tended  with  fuch  qircumftances,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery'* 
did  not  think  proper  to  relieve  him  ;  upon  which  account  he 
was  obliged  toliveinthe  Old  Bailey,  within  the  rules  of  the- 
Edeet,  till  the  matter  in  difpute  was'accommodated.  Then 
it  feems  to  have  been,  that  he  mortgaged  the  province  of 
Pennfylvania  for  6600I.  In  1710,  the  air  of  London  not 
agreeing  v/ith  his  declining  conffitution,  he  took  a  feat  at 
Ruiheomb  near  Twyford  in  Buckinghamfliire,  where  he 
fpent  the,  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1712,  he  w^as  feized  at- 
diflant  times  with  three  feveral  .fits,  fappofed  to  be  apoplec-^ 
tic ;  by  the  laft  of  which'  his  underftanding  and  memory 
were  foim.paired,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  public  adfiori 
for  the  future.  'He  did  not  die,  however,  till  July  30,  171B, 
in  his  74th  year,  when  he  was  buried  at  Jordans  in  Buck- 
ingfhamfhire,  where  his  former  wife,  and  feyeral  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  lay.  .  ■  ' 

Philofopni-  pjg  wrote  a  vaft  number  of  things.  Dr.  Elenry  More  has 
*745.  author,  in  his  piece,  intituled,  No  Crofs  No 

Crown,”  has  treated  the  fubjedt  of  a  future  life,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  with  a  force  and  fpirit  equal  to  moft 
Ward’s  Life  y/riters  :  and,  in  a  letter' to  Mr.  Penh,  concerning  baptifm 
rv  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  fome  ufages  of  the  Quakers,  he 

p.  311.  ’  remarks,  that  “he  had  perufed  fome  of  Mr,  Penn’s  writ^ 
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ings,  and  met  with  feveral  excellent  paflagesin  them,  that 
are  very  expreffive  of  a  vigorous  refentment  and  experience 
“  of  what  appertains  to  life  and  holinefs.”  All- his  works 
were  colle6led  together,  and  printed  in  1726,  in  2  vols.  folio^ 
with  an  account  of  his  life  prefixed.  One  of  the  hardeft 
adverfaries  he  had  was  George  Keith,  once  of  his  perfiaafion  ; 
who  publifhed  The  Deifm  of  William  Penn  and  his 
“  Brethren,  deflrudive  to  the  Chriftian  Religion,  expofed 
and  plainly  laid  open.  1699,’^  8vo. 


PENNI  (Giovanin  Francisco),  firmamed  II  Fattore, 
given  him  on  account  of  his  good  hufbandry  in  managing 
■  Raphael’s  expences,  when  he  lived  with  him  ;  which  was  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  Julio  Romano  being  his  fellow-dif- 
•ciple.  He  was  very  fkilfiil,  efpecially  in  defigning.  He  has 
»  done  a  great  many  things  from  Raphael’s,  thoughts,  which 
oafs  for  that  mailer’s  own ;  particularly  in  the  palace  of 
Chigi,  as  one  may  obferve  by  examining  them  v/Ith  atten¬ 
tion,  He  had  a  particular  inclination  for  landikips ;  with 
which  his  genius  concurring,  he  painted  very  v/ell,  and  en¬ 
riched  them  with  fair  buildings.  After  Raphael’s  death,  he 
afl'ociated  with  Julio  Romano,  and  Pierino  del  Vago.  Thefe 
three  finifined  what  Raphael  left  imperfedf;  as  well  the 
hiifory  of  ‘‘  Conftantine,”  as  other  works  in  the  palace  of 
Belvidere.  But  this  triumvirate  feparated,  on  occafion  of 
a  copy  that  the  Pope  would  have  to  be  done  of  the  piclure 
of  the  transfiguration,  which  was  defigned  for  the  court  of 
France.  Upon  this  feparation,  Penni  went  to  Naples,  in¬ 
tending  to  work  for  the  marquis  del  Vafto;  but,  his  confti  - 
tution  being  very  delicate  and  tender,  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  do  much  there.  He  died  in  his  40th  year,  1528. 

)  He  had  a  brother  called  Luca  Penni,  who  worked  a  while 
with  Pierino  del  Vago  his  brother-in-law,  at  Genoa,  and 
other  places  of  Italy.  He  went  thence  into  England,  where 
he  did  feveral  Biings  for  Henry  VIIL  and  for  fome  mer¬ 
chants.  He  was  alfo  employed  , by  Francis  I.  at  Fontain- 
hleau,  and  at  laft  applied  himfelf  to  graving. 
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PEPUSCH  (Dr.  Juohn  Christopher),  one  of  the  Hawkins’s 
greatcft  theoretic  muficians  of  modern  times,  as  we  are  told, 
was  born  at  Berlin  about  1667  ;  and  became  fo  early  a  pro- 
ficient  on  the  harpficord,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
fent  for  to  court,  and  appointed  to  teach  the  prince,  father 
of  the  prefent  king  of  Priiffia.  About  1700,  he  came  over 
Xo  England^  and  y^as  retained  as  a  perfgnncr  at  Drury-iane  :■ 
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it  is  fuppofcd,  that  he  aflifted  in  fitting  the  operas  which 
were  performed  there.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he 
forbore  not  to  profecutc  his  private  ftudies  ;  and  thefe  led 
him  to  enquire  into  the  mufic  of  the  ancients,  and  the  peru- 
fal  of  the  Greek  authors  upon  that  fubje(!d.  The  abilities 
of  Pepufch  as  a  pradlical  compofer  were  not  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  fource  of  wealth  to  him  :  his  mufic  was  correct,  but 
it  wanted  variety  of  modulation.  Befides,  Handel  had  got 
pofleffion  of  the  public  ear,  in  the  opinion  of  whofe  fuperior 
merit  he  readily  acquiefeed ;  and  chofe  a  track  for  himfelf, 
in  which  he  was  almoft  fure  to  meet  with  no  obftru61:ion. 
He  became  a  teacher  of  mufic,  not  the  practice  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  inftrument,  but  mufic  in  the  abfolute  fenfe  of  the 
word,  that  is  to  fay,  the  principles  of  harmony  and  the  fcience 
of  pra6fical  compofition  ;  and  this,  not  to  children  or  no¬ 
vices,  but  in  very  many  inftances  to  profefibrs  of  mufic 
themfelves. 

In  1 7 1 3,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Dodlor  in  Adufic 
at  Oxford,  and  continued  to  profecute  his  ftudies  with  great 
afiiduity.  In  1724,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Dr.  Berkeley 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Bermudas,  and  to  fettle  as  profeflbr 
of  mufic  in  his  intended  college  there  ;  but,  the  ftiip  in 
which  they  failed  being  wrecked,  he  returned  to  London, 
and  married  Francefca  Margarita  de  PEpine.  This  perfon 
was  a  native  of  Tufeany,  and  a  celebrated  finger,  who  per¬ 
formed  in  fome  of  the  firft  of  the  Italian  operas  that  were 
reprefented  in  England.  She  came  hither  with  one  Greber, 
a  German,  and  from  this  connedlion  became  diftinguiflied 
by  the  invidious  appellation  of  Greber’s  Peg.  Afterwards 
llie  commenced  a  new  one  with  Daniel  earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  had  defended  the  orthodox  notion  of  the  Trinity  againft 
the  heretic  Whifton  ;  and  to  this  connedlipn  Rowe,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Horace’s,  fit  ancillae  tibi  amor  pudori,” 

thus  alludes : 

Did  not  bafe  Greber’s  Peg  inflame 
The  fober  earl  of  Nottingham 
Of  fober  fire  defeended  ? 

That,  carelefs  of  his  foul  and  fame, 

To  play-houfes  he  nightly  came. 

And  left  church  undefended. 

She  continued  to  fing  on  the  ftage,  till  about  1718  ;  when, 
having,  at  a  modeft  computation,  got  above  ten  thoufand 
guineas,  fhe  retired,  and  afterwards  married  Dr.  Pepufch. 
She  was  remarkably  tall,  and  remarkably  fwarthy ;  and, 
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in  genera],  fo  deftitute  of  perfonal  charms,  that  Pepufch 
I'eldom  called  her  by  any  other  name  than  Hecate,  to  which, 
fays  our  author,  file  anfwered  very  readily. 

The  change  in  Pepufch’s  circumftances  by  Margarita’s 
fortune  was  no  interruption  to  his  ftudies  :  he  loved  mufic, 
and  he  perufed  the  knowledge  of  it  with  ardour.  At  the 
inftance  of  Gay  and  Rich,  he  undertook  to  compofe,  or 
rather  to  corredf,  the  mufic  for  “  "I'he  Beggar’s  Opera.”  His 
reputation  was  now  at  a  great  height.  He  had  perufed  with 
great  attention  thofe  feveral  ancient  treatifes  on  Harmo- 
nics,  publilhed  by  Meibomius,  and  that  of  Ptolomy  by 
Dr.  Wallis;  and  the  difficulties,  which  occurred  to  him  in 
the  perufal,  were  in  a  great  meafure  removed  by  his  friend 
De  Moivre,  the  mathematician,  who  aflifted  him  in  making 
calculations  for  demonftrating  thofe  principles  on  which  the 
harmonic  fcience  is  founded.  In  confcquence  of  thefe 
fludies,  he  was  elleemed  one  of  the  beft  theoretic  muficians 
of  his  time.  In  1737,  he  was  chofen  organift  of  the  Charter- 
houfc,  and  retired,  with  his  wife,  to  this  venerable  man- 
fion.  I'he  wife  died  in  1740,  and  he  had  before  loft  a  fom, 
his  only  child  ;  fo  that  he  had  no  fource  of  delight  left,  but 
the  profecution  of  his  ftudies,  and  the  teaching  of  a  few  fa¬ 
vourite  pupils,  who  attended  him  at  his  apartments.  Here 
he  drew  up  that  account  of  the  ancient  genera,  which  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society,  and  is  publilhcd  in  the 
‘‘  Philofophical  Tranfadlions  for  Odl.  Nov.  and  Dec.  1746 
and,  foon  after  the  publication  thereof,  he  was  chofen  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  died  the  20th  of  July,  1752,  aged  85;  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter-houfc,  where  a  tablet  with  an 
infeription  is  placed  over  him. 

PEREFIXE  (Hardouin  DE  Beaumont  de),  aFrcnch 
writer,  is  recorded  here  for  having  left  us  a  very  excellent 

Hiftolre  du  Roi  Henri  IV.”  ot  France:  wn'itten  indeed 
more  like  an  abridgement  than  a  hiftory  at  large  ;  but  full  of 
wifdom  in  what  relates  to  the  inftitutlon  of  a  prince,  and  full 
of  truth  as  to  matters  of  faft.  He  was  Maitre  d’Hotel  to 
cardinal  Richelieu,  under  whom  he  was  trained  ;  became  a 
dodlor  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  was  afterwards  appointed  preceptor 
to  Lewis  XIV  ;  and  made  archbifhop  of  Paris  in  1664. 
Jefuits  are  fuppofed  to  have  governed  him,  and  to  have  put 
him  upon  meafures,  which  oftended  the  Janfenids,  and 
made  him  obnoxious  to  obloquy  and  mifreprefentatiou :  but 
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lie  was  certainly  a  very  excellent  as  well  as  a  very  anilaWc 
man.  He  died  in  1670.  He  had  been  admitted  into  the 
1  rench  Academy  in  1654. 

PERIZONIUS  (James),  a  learned  German  was  of 
a  family  originally  of  Feutorp,  a  fmall  town  in  Weftphalia  : 
their  name  was  Voorbrock ;  but  being  changed  for  Perizo- 
Xiius,  a  Greek  word  of  the  fame  import,  by  one  who  pub- 
fifhed  an  Epjthalamium,”  with  this  name  fubferibed,  it 
was  retained  by  the  learned  part  of  the  family  ever  after, 
Anthony  Perizonius  was  redfor  of  the  febool  of  Dam,  pro- 
feffor  of  divinity  and  the  Oriental  languages,  firfi:  at  Ham, 
and  afterwards  at  Deventer;  at  which  lalf  place  he  died  in 
$672,  in  his  46th  year.  He  publifbed,  in  1669,  a  learned 
treatife,  intituled,  De  Ratione  ftudii  Theologici.” 

James,  the  elded:  fon  of  Anthony,  was  born  at  Dam, 
06t.  26,  1651  ;  and  ftudied  frft  under  Gifbert  Cuper  at 
Deventer,  and  was  afterward,  in  1671,  removed  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  attended  the  ledfures  of  Graevius.  His  father  de- 
figned  him  for  divinity  and  the  miniftry ;  but,  by  death, 
left  him  to  purfue  his  natural  inclination  and  tafle,  which 
lay  towards  polite  learning,  hiftory,  and  antiquity.  With 
this  view,  he  went,  in  1674,  to  Leyden,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  ftudies  under  Theodore  Ryckius,  profelTor  of 
hiftory  and  eloquence  in  that  city.  He  became  afterwards 
jedfor  of  the  Latin  fchool  at  Delft;  and  was  in  that  fitiia- 
lion,  when,  in  i68t,  he  accepted  the  profeftbrftiip  of  hiftory’ 
and  eloquence,  which  was  offered  him  by  the  univerfity  of 
Franeker.  His  great  reputation  made  this  univerfity  flou- 
rifh,  on  which  account  his  ftipend  was  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  an  hundred  crowns.  Ryckius  dying  in  1690, 
Perizonius  was  offered  the  vacant  profeftbrftiip;  but  the 
curators  of  Franeker  engaged  him  to  continue  with  them^' 
by  adding  another  hundred  crowns  to  his  ftipend.  He  left 
them  however  in  1693,  and  went  to  Leyden,  to  fiil  the 
place  of  profeftbr  qf  hiftory,  elcquence,  and  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  ;  .and  in  this  employment  continued  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  perfon  of  incredible  diligence,  as  well  as  exabl:- 
jiefs  ;  for,  though  he  wrote  much,  yet  he  never  committed 
any  thing  to  the  prefs,  without  having  revifed  and  examined 
it.  Fxcefiive  application  to  ftudy  fhortened  his  life;  for, 
being  of  a  delicate  conftitution,  and  taking  no  care  to 
Ifrengthen  it  by  cxercife,  a  fiow  fe.ver  at  length  crept  upon 
him,  and  never  quitted  him,  till  it  had  put  an  end  to  him. 
He  diedp  April  6,  17175  and  left  a  will  that  favoured  a 
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Kttle  of  that  fantafticalnefs  and  whim,  v/hich  is  too  apt  tQ 
infedt  the  learned  in  their  retirements.  Fie  ordered,  thata$ 
fbon  as  he  fhould  expire,  his  body  fhould  be  drelTed  in  his 
rloaths,  then  fet  up  in  a  chair,  and  that  a  beard  fhould  be 
made  for  him.  Some  fay  this  was  done,  that  a  painter 
might  finifh  his  pidlure,  already  begun,  in  order  to  be 
placed  over  the  manufcripts  and  books  which  he  left  to  the 
univerfity-library  :  but  whatever  was  tlie  motive,  the  thing 
was  ridiculous  and  unworthy  of  his  chara<£l;er.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  good  mien,  well  made,  of  a  grave  and  ferious  air, 
and  far  from  any  thing  of  pedantry  and  affedlation  :  and  fo 
modeft,  that  he  never  fpake  of  himfelf  and  his  writings, 
.except  when  he  was  aflced  about  them.  He  had  a  great 
judgement,  a  good  memory,  and  profound  erudition.  He 
would  never  marry,  becaufe  he  had  no  mjnd  that  his  ftudies 
fhould  be  interrupted. 

He  publifhed  a  great  many  works  in  Latin,  relating  to 
hiftory,  antiquities,  and  clailical  literature;  the  principal  of 
which  are  thefe  :  i.  M.  T.  Ciceronis  eruditio  an  in¬ 
augural  oration,  at  his  being  inffalled  profeffor  of  Franeker 
in  i68j.  2.  AnimadveiTiones  FJifloricae,  1685,’’  8vo. 

*rhis  work  is  employed  in  correcting  the  miltakes  of  hifto- 
rians  and  critics,  and  fhews  great  exaCtnefs  and  learning, 
2-  Gurtiiis  in  integrum  reftitutus,  et  vindicatus  ab 

immodica  atque  acerba  nimis  crifi  viri  clariffimi  Joannis 
Clerici,  1703,”  8vo.  To  this  Le  Clerc  replied,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  Choilee.^’  4.  ‘‘  Rerum 
per  Europam  fasculo  fexto-decimo  maxime  geftarum 
Commentarii  Hiftorici,  xyio,'*  8yo.  5.  ‘‘  Origines 
‘‘  /Egyptiacae  et  Babylonicae,  1711,”  2  vol.'i2mo.  This 
work  is  levelled  againfl:  the  Chronological  Syftems’*’  of 
Ufler,  Capellus,  Pezron,  but  efpecially  of  Sir  John  Mar- 
fham.  Perizonius  wrote  alfo  feveral  difTertations  upon  par¬ 
ticular  points  of  antiquity,  which  would  have  done  no  fmall 
credit  to  the  collections  of  Graevius  and  Gronovius,  He 
publilHed  an  edition  of  Tilian,”  correCled  from  themanu- 
Icripts,  an'd  illuflrated  with  notes,  in  1701,  8vo,  James 
Gronovius  having  attacked  a  pallage  in  his  notes,  a  con- 
troverfy  enfued,  which  degenerated  at  length  into  fuch  per- 
fonal  abufe,  that  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden 
thought  proper  to  interpofe,  and  put  a  Hop  to  it  by  their 
authority.  He  v/rote  alfo  large  notes  upon  “  SanCfii  Mi- 
nerva,  five  de  caufis  linguae  Commentarius  the  bell 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  17 14,  8vo, 
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PERRAULT  (Claude),  an  eminent  Frenchman,  waft 
the  Ton  of  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  born  at  Paris  in 
Nlceron,  1613.  He  was  bred  a  phyiician,  but  pra(5fifed  only  among 
tymcxxxiii,  [jjg  relations,  his  friends,  and  the  poor.  He  difeovered 
early  a  particular  tafte  for  the  fciences  and  fine  arts ;  of 
which  he  acquired  a  very  confummate  knowledge,  without 
the  alTiftance  of  a  mafter.  He  was  fkllled  in  architecture, 
painting,  fculpture,  mathematics,  phyfics,  and  all  thofe  arts 
which  relate  to  defigning  and  mechanics.  He  excelled 
efpecially  in  the  firfl  of  thefe,  and  was  one  of  the  greateft 
architects  France  ever  produced.  Lewis  XIV.  had  a  great 
and  noble  tafte  for  architecture,  and  fent  for  Bernini  from 
Rome,  and  other  architects ;  but  Perrault  was  preferred  to 
them  all.  The  entrance  into  the  Louvre,  which  was  de- 
Siecie  (3e  figned  by  him,  is,”  fays  Voltaire,  “  one  of  the  mod 
Louis xiv.  cc  auguft  monuments  of  architecture  in  the  world. — We 
^P*  -'7*  tc  fometimes,”  adds  he,  go  a  great  way  in  fearch  of  what 
“  we  have  at  home.  There  is  not  one  of  the  palaces  at 
‘‘  Rome,  whofe  entrance  is  comparable  to  this  of  the 
“  Louvre ;  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  Perrault,  whom 
‘‘  Boileau  has  attempted  to  turn  into  ridicule.”  Thefe  two 
great  men  had  a  terrible  quarrel  for  a  long  time ;  and  the 
refentment  of  Boileau  carried  him  fo  far,  as  to  deny  Per¬ 
rault  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  thofe  great  defigns  in 
architeCfure,  that  palled  for  his.  Perrault  had  faid  fome- 
thing  againft  Boileau’s  Satires,”  as  if  certain  palTages  in 
them  reflected  upon  the  king :  he  alfo  joined  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Charles  in  fupporting  the  moderns,  while  Boileau  was 
See  the  next  General  for  the  ancients:  and  both  thefe  things  together 
anicle.  drew  the  poetical  vengeance  of  Boileau  upon  him.  The)^ 
were  however  reconciled  at  length ;  and  Boileau  acknow¬ 
ledged  Perrault  to  be  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  very  learned 
in  matters  relating  to  phyfics  and  the  fine  arts. 

Monf.  Colbert,  who  loved  architecture,  and  was  ready  to 
fupply  all  means  for  bringing  it  to  perfection,  put  him  upon 
trandating  ‘‘  Vitruvius”  into  French,  and  illuflrating  it 
with  notes;  which  he  did,  and  publiflied  it  in  1673,  folio^, 
with  figures.  Perrault  was  fuppofed  to  have  fucceeded  in 
this  work  beyond  all  that  went  before  him,  who  were  either 
architects  without  learning,  or  learned  men  without  any 
fkill  in  architecture.  Perrault  was  both  an  architect  and  a 
learned  man,  and  had  a  great  knoudedge  of  all  thofe  things 
relating' to  architecture  of  which  Virtruvius  fpeaks,  as 
painting,  fculpture,  mechanics,  &c.  He  had  fo  extraor¬ 
dinary 
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dinary  a  genius  for  mechanics,  that  he  invented  the  ma¬ 
chines,  by  which  thofe  flones  of  lifty-two  feet  in  length,  of 
which  the  front  of  the  Louvre  is  formed,  were  raifed.  He 
had  a  fine  hand  at  defigning  and  drawing  models  ;  and  the 
connoifleurs  have  obferved,  that  the  originals  done  by  him- 
felf,  from  whence  the  figures  for  his  Vitruvius”  were 
taken,  were  more  exadt  and  finifhed  than  the  copper-plates 
themfelves,  although  thefe  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  A 
fecond  edition  of  his  Vitruvius,”  revifed,  corredled,  and 
augmented,  was  printed  at  Paris,  1684,  in  folio. 

When  the  Academy  of  Sciences  was  eftabliflied,  he  was 
chofen  one  of  its  firll:  members,  and  was  chiefly  depended 
upon  in  what  related  tp  mechanics  and  natural  philofophy. 

He  gave  proofs  of  his  great  knowledge  in  thefe,  by  the 
publication  of  fcveral  works  :  among  which  were,  Me- 

moires  pour  fervir  a  P  hifioire  naturelle  des  animaux,” 
printed  in  1676,  folio,  with  figures;  “  Efl'ais  de  Phifique,” 
in  four  volumes  i2mo,  the  three  firfl:  of  which  came  out  in 
1680,  and  the  fourth  in  1688  ;  “  Recueil  de  plufieurs  nia- 
‘‘  chines  de  nouvelle  invention,  1700,”  4to,  &c.  He  died, 

Odl.  9,  1688,  aged  75.  Although  he  had  never  praftifed 
phyfic  in  any  public  way,  yet  the  faculty  of  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  fkill,  and 
efteem  for  the  man,  that  after  his  death  they  defired  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  herfs,  and  placed  it  in  their  public  fchools  with 
that  of  Fernelius,  Riolanus,  and  others,  v/ho  had  done  ho¬ 
nour  to  their  profeffion. 

PERRAULT  (Charles),  the  brother  of  Claude,  v/as 
born  at  Paris  in  1626,  and  difeovered  early  a  greater  genius 
for  letters  than  his  brother  ;  and  as  great  a  one  for  the 
fciences  and  fine  arts,  which  he  cultivated  under  his  direc¬ 
tions.  The  minifter  Colbert  chofe  him  for  his  firfl:  clerk  of  N"Iccron»&c. 
the  buildings,  of  which  himfelf  was  fuperintendant  ;  and 
afterwards  made  him  comptroller-general  of  the  finances 
Under  him.  Perrault  employed  his  whole  interefl:  and  credit 
with  him,  to  make  arts  and  fciences  flourifh  :  he  difiin- 
guifned  and  recommended  thofe  who  excelled  in  each  ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  him,  that  the  academies  of  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  and  architedlure,  were  formed.  He  was  one  of  the 
firif  members  of  the  academy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  Infcrip- 
tions,  and  was  received  into  the  French  academy  in  1671. 

He  was  very  ufeful  to  the  men  of  letters  who  frequentod  his 
levee,  and  Ihewed  him  great  refpecfl:  as  long  as  his  proteclor 
lived;  but,  upon  the  death  of  Colbert  in  1683,  and  when 
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the  efTecls'  of  envy  took  place,'  he  was  flrangely  neglecl:e4 
by  them.  He  fpent  the  next  twenty  years  in  retirement, 
and  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  reading  and  writing  books. 
He  publifhed  various  works,  upon  different  fubjedts,  in  verfe 
and  profe.  He  had  an  agreeable  manner  of  writing  in  profe, 
though  fomewhat  negligent  ;  and  his  poetry  is  not  deflitute 
of  invention  and  imagination,  though  it  is  not  correct 
enough  to  effablifii  an  opinion  of  his  judgement.  His 
poem,  intituled,  “  La  Peinture,”  printed  firfi  in  1568,  and 
afterv/ards  in  the  collection  of  his  mifcellaneous  works  in. 
verfe  and  profe  in  1675,  4to,  was  univerfally  admired  and 
fpoken  well  of ;  and  even  Boileau  himfelf  could  not  forbear 
doing  jufcice  to  it. 

In  1688,  he  publifhed  a  poem,  intituled,  “  Le  Siecle  de 
Louis  le  Grand  ;  The  Age  of  Louis  the  Great:”  which 
was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  a  war  with  all  the  learned.  In  this 
he  had  fet  the  modern  authors  above  the  ancient,  and  by  that 
would  of  courfc  appear  fliocking  to  the  majority,  who' 
confidered  the  ancients  as  fuperior  in  every  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition.  Boileau  was  prefent  at  the  academy,  when  this 
poem  was  read  there  in  1687,  and  greatly  difgufted  ;  yet 
took  no  farther  notice  of  it,  than  anfwering  it  by  an. 

Epigram,”  as  did  alfo  Menage  in  another,  which  Per- 
rault  replied  to  in  a  Letter.”  Perrault  reprinted  it  the 
fame  year,  and  added  to  it  his  “  Parallele  des  Anciens  et  des 
Modernes,”  in  regard  to  arts  and  fciences.  A  fecond. 
volume  of  “  Parallels”  appeared  in  1690,  where  the  fubjedl 
of  their  eloquence  is  confidered  ;  a  third,  in  1692,  to  deter 
mine  their  poetical  merit;  and  a  fourth,  in  1696,  which 
treats  of  their  affronomy,  geography,  navigation,  manner 
of  warring,  philofophy,  mufic,  medicine,  &c.  i2mo.  In, 
the  third  volume,  which  relates  to  poetry,  Perrault  had  not 
only  equalled  the  modern  poets  with  the  ancient,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Boileau,  but  had  alfo  fet  up  Chapelain,  Quinaulty 
’  Cotin,  and  other  French  poets,  whom  Boileau  in  his 
Satires”  had  treated  with  contempt;  intimating  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  Boileau’s  treatment 
of  them.  Boileau,  who  was  always  a  paffionate  admirer  of 
the  ancients,  was  hurt  with  a  comparifon  fo  much  to  their 
difadvantage,  and  was  now  refolved  to  do  fomething  more 
than  write  epigrams  in  their  behalf.  Pie  was  more  par¬ 
ticularly  determined  to  this  by  a  fpeech  of  the  prince  of 
Conti,  who  one  day  told  Racine,  that  he  v/ould  go  to  the 
French  academy,  and  write  upon  Boileau’s  feat,  ‘‘  Tu  dors,’ 
Brutus,  Thou  fleepefl,  Brutus.”'  What  Boileau  wrote 
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stganift  Pefrrailt,  is  to  be  found  in  his  Reflexions  Critique 
fur  Longin.”  They  were  reconciled  however  in  1699  ; 
and  Boiieau  wrote  him  a  letter  upon  the  cccafion,  which  is 
printed  in  his  works,.  Voltaire  fays,  with  regard  to  this  s:^cie 
famous  controverfy,  which  by  the  way  v/as  carried  on  at  Louis  Xiv. 
the  fame  time  here  in  England,  by  Sir  William  Temple 
and  others,  that  Ferrault  has  been  reproached  wdth  havitig 
found  too  many  faults  with  the  ancients,  but  that  hiji 
great  fault  was,  the  having  criticifed  them  iniudi- 
‘‘  cioufly.’’ 

After  this  troublefome  affair  was  ended,  Perrault  applied 
himfeif  to  draw  up  Pliflorical  Eloges’’  of  fcveral  great 
n:en  in  the  17th  century,  w'hich  he  publifhed  with  their 
portraits  from  the  collection  of  the  celebrated  Begon.  The 
beauty  of  the  plates  makes  this  work  curious,  as  well  as 
iifeful.  Ide  was  determined  by  the  public  voice  in  the  ^ 

choice  of  his  heroes,  whom  he  cbnfined’to  an  hundred  :  hut 
there  are  an  hundred  and  two  in  the  collection  ;  the  reafoii 
of  which  was  this.  Arnauld  and  Pafeal  were  defervedly  in 
his  lifts  ;  but  the  Jefuits  made  intereft  to  have  them  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  prevailed.  Perrault  thought  it  necefiary  to  fub- 
ftitute  twm  frefh  ones  :  but  the  public  refufed  to  accept  the 
work,  unlefs  Arnaud  and  Pafeal  might  keep  their  places  ; 
and  fo  it  came  to  pafs,  that  inftead  of  a  hundred  lives,  which 
was  Perrault’s  original  defign,  we  find  an  hundred  and  two. 

There  are  other  works  of  Perrault,  wdiich  are  much 
efteemed,  as,  “  Le  Cabinet  de  Beaux  Arts,  ecc,  or,  ‘A 
Collection  of  Copper-plates  relating  to  Arts  and  Sciences, 

‘‘  with  llluftrations  in  Verfe  and  Profe Faernus’s 
Fables,  tranflated  into  French  Verfe,  &c.” 

He  died  in  1703,  aged  77.  Adadara  Dacier,  in  the 
preface  to  her  tranflation  of  Homer^s  Odyfi'ey,”  has  given 
the  following  charabter  of  Mr.  Perrault :  “  He  was,”  fays 
fhe,  a  man  of  parts,  of  agreeable  converfation,  and  the 
‘‘  author  of  fome  little  works,  which  have  been  defervedly 
efteemed.  He  had  alfo  all  the  qualities  of  an  honefl  and 
“  good  man  ;  was  pious,  fincere,  virtuous,  polite,  modeft, 
ready  to  ferve,  and  punbtual  in  the  difeharge  of  every 
duty.  Fie  had  a  confiderable  place  under  one  of  the^ 
greateft  minifters  France  ever  had,  who  repofed  the  ut- 
moft  confidence  in  him,  which  he  never  employed  for 
himfeif,  but  always  for  his  friends.”  Such  a  character 
from  Aladam  Dacier,  mu  ft  fuggeft  to  us  the  higheft  opinion 
of  Perrault  as  a  man,  when  it  is  confidered,  that,  in  his 
author-charaCfer,  fhe  thought  him  guilty  or '  the 'greateft  of 
all  crimes  ;  which  was  an  attempt  to  degrade  the  ancient 
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writers^  whom  fhe  not  only  reverenced,  but  adored  ;  con^^ 
trary  to  the  declaration  of  Perrault,  who  had  faid,  in  hi^ 
“  Siecle  de  Louis,** 

La  do(fl:e  antiquite  fut  toujours  venerable, 

Je  ne  la  trouve  pas  cependant  adorable.**  ^ 

Befides  Claude  and  Charles,  there  were  two  other  bro- 
Ihers,  Peter  and  Nicholas,  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
the  literary  world.  Peter,  the  eldeft  of  them  all,  was  re¬ 
ceiver-general  of  the  finances,  and  publifhed,  in  1674,  a 
piece,  ‘‘  De  I’origine  des  Fontaines;*’  and,  in  1678,  a 
French  tranflation  of  Taflb’s  La  Secchia  rapita.**  Nicho-* 
las  was  admitted  do£lor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1652,  and  died 
in  1661  ;  leaving  behind  him  a  work,  intituled,  “  La 

Morale  desj  Jefuites,  extraite  fidelement  de  leurs  livres,’* 
which  was  printed  in  1667,  4to. 

PERRIER  (Francis),  an  eminent  P'rench  painter, 
born  about  j  590,  was  a  goldfmith’s  fon  5  a  debauched 
young  man,  who,  running  away  from  his  parents,  went  to 
Rome,  As  he  was  on  his  journey  thither,  his  money  fell 
fhort;  when  a  blind  man,  who  was  alfo  bound  for  Rome, 
perfuaded  him  to  lead  him,  offering  him  a  fhare  of  the  alms 
be  got  by  begging  on  the  road.  Perrier,  having  no  other 
way  to  fubfift,  accepted  of  his  offer;  and  in  this  equipage 
arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  was  again  very  much  embarrafled 
to  find  out  means  to  maintain  himfelf,  his  blind  beggar’s 
afiiftance  cither  failing,  or  not  being  fufficient  to  fupport 
him.  He  was  reduced  to  terrible  ftraits  at  his  firft  comino; ; 
but,  that  necefiity  prompting  him  to  recur  to  his  genius  for 
the  pencil,  the  facility  of  this  in  a  little  time  put  him  in  a 
way  to  get  his  bread.  He  acquired  an  eafy  and  agreeable 
manner  of  defigning:  his  gufto  was  fo  good,  that  feveral 
young  men  addreffed  themfelves  to  him  to  mend  their  dc- 
figns ;  and  his  own  were  bought  up  by  fome  foreigners, 
who  fent  them  to  their  friends,  in  order  to  engage  them  to 
fupply  them  with  money. 

In  the  mean  time  Perrier  became  acquainted  with'Lan- 
franco,  whole  manner  he  endeavoured  to  follow,  and  at 
laff  was  able  to  manage  his  pencil  with  the  fame  cafe  as  he 
did  his  crayons.  Finding  that  he  could  difpatch  a  great 
deal  of  bufinefs,  he  refolved  to  return  to  P'tance ;  and 
flopping  at  Lyons,  he  painted  the  Carthufians  cloyfler 
there.  From  Lyons  he  proceeded  to  Paris;  aiid  hav¬ 
ing  worked  fome  lime  for  Vouet,  who  engroffed  all  the 
grand  performances,  he  took  a  fecond  journey  to  Italy, 
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where  he  flayed  ten  years,  and  returned  to  Paris  In  164.54 
About  this  time  he  painted  the  gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  la 
Villiere,  and  drew  feveral  eafel-pieces  for  private  perfons. 
He  died  profeflbr  of  the  academy,  rn  1655.  He  etched 
feveral  things  with  a  great  deal  of  fpirit,  and  among  others, 
the  fineft  Baflb- relievos  that  are  in  Rome,  a  hundred  of 
the  mofl  celebrated  antiquities,  and  Ipme  of  Raphael's 
works.  He  alfo  graved,  in  the  claro  obfcuro^  fome  anti¬ 
quities,  after  a  manner,  of  which,  it  was  faid,  he  was  the 
firft  inventor ;  but  Parmegiano  ufed  it  a  long  time  before 
him.  It  confifts  of  two  copper-plates,  whofe  impreffion  is 
made  on  paper  faintly  ftained :  the  one  plate  is  engraved 
after  the  ufual  way,  and  that  prints  the  black;  and  the 
other,  which  is  the  fecret,  prints  the  white  [a].  ' 


[a]  This  invention  has  been  much  perfe^Vion  by  Mr,  Kent,  who  per- 
improved  fince,  and  efpecially  of  late  formed  it  in  any  two  ether  colours  as 
V  in  England  has  been  carried  to  great  well  as  black  and  white. 


PERRIER  (Charles),  a  French  poet,  nephew  of 
Francis,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence.  He  firft  devoted 
himfelf  to  Latin  verfification,  in  which  he  fucceeded  greatly; 
and  he  boafted  of  having  formed  the  celebrated  Santuel. 

They  quarrelled  afterwards  from  poetic  jealoufy,  and  mad6 
Menage  the  arbitrator  of  their  differences  ;  who,  however, 
decided  in  favour  of  Perrier,  and  did  not  fcruple  to  call  him 
The  prince  of  Lyric  poets."  They  became  reconciled 
afterwards,  and  there  are  in  Perrier’s  works  feveral  tranfla- 
tions  of  pieces  from  Santuel.  Perrier  afterwards  applied 
himfelf  to  French  poetry,  in  which  he  was  not  fo  fuccersful, 
though  he  took  Malherbe  for  his  model.  The  importunity, 
and  even  fury,  with  which  this  poet  repeated  his  verfes  to 
all  who  came  near  him,  made  him  infupportable.  One 
day  he  accompanied  Boileau  to  church  ;  and,  during  mafs, 
did  nothing  but  talk  of  an  Ode,"  which  he  had  prefented 
to  Meflieurs  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  prize  in  i6ji^ 

He  complained  of  the  injuftice  they  did  him  ;  and,  fcarcely 
containing  himfelf  while  the  hoft  was  elevated,  fpoke  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  that  they  faid  his  verfes  were  too 

Malherbian."  He  obtained  the  Academy-prize,  how-  Holleau, 
ever,  two  years  together,  viz.  in  1681,  and  1682.  He  died 
in  1692.  He  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  kind  of  man  ;  slt.\x.T53. 
but,  like  the  generality  of  fecond-rate  poets,  very  afte(fted, 
conceited,  and  felf-fufficient.  ft'here  are  many  anecdotes  of 
him  in  the  Menagiana,"  which  Ihew  this  ;  from  one  we 
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learn,  that  he  was  very  angry  with  Bouhours,  for  not  inf^rt^ 
ing  him  in  the  lift  of  illuftrious  writers,  from  whom  that 
father  had  feletftcd  his  ‘‘  Penfees  Ingenieufes.’’  He  com¬ 
plained  of  this  to  Bouhours  himfelf  one  day  in  the  ftreet,  as 
Bouhours  told  Menage* 

PERRON  (James  Davy  du),  a  cardinal  eminent  for 
great  parts  and  learning,  was  defcended  from  ancient  and 
noble  families  on  both  fides.  His  parents,  having  been 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Calvin,  retired  to  Geneva ;  and 
fettled  afterwards  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  where  he  was 
born,  Nov.  25,  1556.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
learning,  inftrudled  him  till  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and 
taught  him  mathematics  and  the  Latin  tongue.  Young- 
Perron  feems  afterwards  to  have  built  upon  this  foundation 
by  himfelf ;  for,  while  his  parents  were  tolled  about  from 
place  to  place  by  civil  wars  and  perfecutions,  he  applied  him- 
iclf  entirely  to  ftudy.  He  learned  by  himfelf  the  Greek  tongue 
and  philofophy,  beginning  that  ftudy  with  the  logic  of 
iVriftotle:  thence  he  pafted  to  the  orators  and  poets  ;  and 
afterwards  applied  to  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  at¬ 
tained  fo  perfectly,  that  he  read  without  points,  and  le(ftured 
on  it  to  the  minifters. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  he  was  carried  to  the  court, 
which  was  then  at  Blois,  where  the  ftat^s  were ■^llem bled  in 
1576;  and  introduced  to  the  king,  as  a  prodigy  of  parts 
and  learning.  His  controverfial  talents  were  very  great,  fo 
that  none  durft  difpute  with  him  :  although  he  made  many 
challenges  to  thofe  who  would  have  been  glad  to  attack 
him.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  ftates,  he  came  to  Paris, 
and  mounted  the  chair  in  the  habit  of  a  cavalier,  in  the 
grand  hall  of  the  Auguftines,  where  he  held  public  con¬ 
ferences  upon  the  fciences.  He  fet  himfelf  afterwards  to 
lead  the  Sum*'  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  cultivated  a 
il:ri61:  friendflilp  with  Philip  Defportes,  abbot  of  Tirol),  who 
put  him  into  his  own  place  of  reader  to  Hery-y  III.  He  is 
faid  to  have  loft  the  favour  of  this  prince  in  the  follov/ing 
manner  :  One  day,  v/hile  the  king  was  at  dinner,  he  made 
an  admirable  difeourfe  againft  Atheifts ;  with  which  the 
king  was  well  pleafed,  and  commended  him  much  for  hav¬ 
ing  proved  the  being  of  a  God  by  arguments  fo  fo]id.  But 
Perron,  whofe  fpirit  of  policy  had  not  yet  got  the  better  of 
his  pallion  for  ftiining  or  fhewing  his  parts,  replied,  that 

if  his  majefty  would  vouchfafe  him  audience,  he  would 

prove  the  contrary  by  arguments  as  folid^**  which  fo 
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cfi^nded  the  king,  that  he  forbad  him  to  come  into  hiS 
prefence. 

Perron  recovered  himfelf,  however,  from  this  fall.  Thb 
reading  of  St.  Thomas  had  engaged  him  in  the  fludy  of  the 
fathers,  and  made  him  particularly  acquainted  v/ith  St.  Au- 
flin  ;  fo  that  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to  divinity,  and 
refolved  to  abjure  Calvinifm.  Having  difeovered,  or  rather 
pretended  to  difeover,  many  falfe  quotations  and  weak  rea- 
Ibnings  in  a  “  Treatife  upon  the  Church,’’  written  by  Dil 
PlelTis  Mornay,  he  inftruHed  himfelf  thoroughly  in  contro-* 
verted  points,  and  made  his  abjuration.  When  he  wa.<> 
converted  himfelf,  he  laboured  mightily  in  the  converfioh  of 
others,  even  before  he  had  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  func¬ 
tion.  By  thefe  arts,  and  his  uncommon  abilities,  he  ac¬ 
quired  great  influence,  and  v/as  pitched  upon  to  pronounce 
the  funeral  oration  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  1587  ;  as  he 
had  done  aifo  that  of  the  poet  Ronfard,  in  1 586.  He  wrote, 
fome  time  after,  by  order  of  the  king,  “  A  comparifon  of 

moral  and  theological  Virtues;”  and  two  Difeourfes,’* 
one  upon  the  foul,  the  other  upon  felf-knowledge,  which  he 
pronounced  before  that  prince.  After  the  murder  of  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and 
laboured  more  vigoroufly  than  ever  in  the  converfion  of  the 
Reformed.  He  brought  a  great  number  of  them  back  to  the 
church,  among  Whom  was  Henry  Spondanus,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Pamiez ;  as  this  prelate  acknowledges,  in  his 
dedication  to  cardinal  du  Perron  of  his  Abridgement  of 

Baronius’s  Annals.”  This  converflon  was  followed  by 
feveral  others ;  and  the  labours  of  Perron  were  crowned 
with  that  of  Henry  IV.  FJe  went  to  wait  on  that  prince 
with  cardinal  de'  Bourbon,  at  the  fiege  of  Roan  ;  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  Nantes,  where  he  held  a  famous  difpute  with, 
four  miniflers.  The  king,  afterwards  refolving  to  have  a 
conference  about  religion  with  the  principal  prelates  of  the 
kingdom,  fent  for  Du  Perron  to  aflifl;  in  it ;  but,  as  he  was 
yet  only  a  laic,  he  nominated  him  to  the  biihopric  of 
Fwreux,  that  he  might  be  capable  of  fitting  in  it.  He  came 
with  the  other  prelates  to  St.  Denis,  and  was  fuppofed  to 
contribute  more  than  any  other  perfon  to  the  converfion  of 
that  great  prince. 

After  this,  he  was  fent  with  Mr.  d’OiTat  to  Rome,  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  Henry’s  reconciliation  to  the  holy  fee ;  which  at 
length  he  effected,  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  king,  but  not  of 
his  fubjebts;  that  part  of  them  at  leafl,  who  were  zealous  for 
Gallican  liberties,  and  thought  the  dignity  of  their  king 
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proflitutcd  upon  this  occafion.  Du  Perron  flayed  a  whole 
year  at  Rome,  and  then  returned  to  France;  where,  by  fuch 
kind  of  fervices  as  have  already  been  mentioned,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  himfelf  to  the  higheft  dignities.  He  wrote,  and 
preached,  and  difputed  againft  the  Reformed;  particularly 
againft  Du  Pleffis  Mornay,  with  whom  he  had  a  public 
conference,  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  at  Fontainbleau. 
The  king  refolved  to  make  him  grand  almoner  of  France, 
to  give  him  the  archbifhopric  of  Sens,  and  wrote  to  Cle¬ 
ment  VIII.  to  obtain  for  him  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ; 
which  that  Pope  conferred  on  him.,  in  1604,  with  fingular 
marks  of  eftcem.  I'he  indifpofition  of  Clement  made  the 
king  refolve  to  fend  the  French  cardinals  to  Rome;  where 
Du  Perron  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  was  employed  by 
the  Pope  in  the  congregations.  He  had  a  great  fhare  in  the 
ele^flions  of  Leo  X.  and  Paul  V.  He  aflifled  afterwards  in 
the  congregations  upon  the  fubjedi  of  Grace,  and  the  dif- 
putes  which  were  agitated  between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Do¬ 
minicans  :  and  it  was  principally  upon  his  advice,  that  the 
Pope  refolved  to  determine  nothing  with  refpedl  to  thefe 
quellions.  He  was  fent  a  third  time  to  Rome,  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  differences  between  Paul  V.  and  the  republic  of 
Venice:  he  was  highly  efteemed  by  that  Pope,  who  had 
alfo  fuch  an  opinion  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  ad- 
drefs,  that  he  faid  to  thofe  about  him,  “  Let  us  befeech 
God  to  infpire  cardinal  Du  Perron,  for  he  will  perfuade 
us  to  dp  whatever  he  pleafes.’’  The  king  ordered  him  to 
be  fome  time  at  Rome,  to  take  the  charge  of  his  affairs;  but 
his  health  not  permitting  him  to  flay  long,  he  was  recalled 
to  France. 

After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  which  happened  in  1610, 
he  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  court  and  fee  of  Rome,, 
and  prevented  the  doing  any  thing  in  France,  which  might 
difpleafe  it,  oy^Jiurt  its  interefls.  He  rendered  ufelefs  the 
arret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  againfl  the  book  of  cardi¬ 
nal  Bellarmine  ;  and  favoured  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
•and  his  fuperiority  over  a  council,  in  a  thefis  maintained 
in  1611  before  the  nuncio.  He  afterwards  held  a  provin¬ 
cial  aflembly,  in  which  be  condemned  Richer’s  book, 
concerning  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  authority:”  and,  being 
at  tfie  aliembly  of  Blois,  he  made  an  harangue  to  prove, 
that  they  ought  not  to  decide  fome  queflions,  on  account 
of  their  being  points  of  faith.  Fie  was  one  of  the  prefidents 
of  the  affembly  of  the  clergy,  which  was  held  at  Roan  in 
1615  5  and  made  harangues  to  the  king  at  the  openiiig 


>]j  I  and  (hutting  of  tliat  afTembly,  which  were  much  applauded. - 
)  !  This  was  the  lafl:  fhining;  action  of  his  life  :  for  after  this  he  • 
liJi  houfe  at  Bagnclet,  and  employed  himfelf. 

[jH  wholly  in  revifing  and  putting  the  laid  hand  to  his  works.  • 
He  fet  up  a  printing-houfe  there,  that  he  might  have  then! 

I  publiflied  corredlly ;  in  order  to  which,  he  revifed  every 
.'j  :  fheet  himfelf.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  5,  1618,  aged  63. 

’! ;  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  ;  had  a  lively  and  penetrating 

SI  wit,  and  a  particular  talent  at  making  his  views  appear  rea- 
f  fonable.  He  delivered  himfelf  upon  all  occafions  with  great 
I  clearnefs,  dignity,  and  eloquence.  He  had  a  prodigious-' 
memory,  and  had  ftudied  much.  He  was  very  well  verfed 
in  antiquity,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  profane  ;  and  had  read 
!  much  in  the  fathers,  councils,  and  ecclefiaftical  hidorians, 
<jf  which  he  knew  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe  againld  his  ad-^ 
verfaries..  He  was  very  powerful  in  difpute,  fo  that  the 
ableft  miniflers  were  afraid  of  him  ;  and  he  always  con¬ 
founded  thofe  who  had  the  courage  to  engage  with  him.- 
I  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  drenuous 
in  defending  its  rights  and  prerogatives  5  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  wondered,  that  his  name  has  never  been  held  in 
high  honour  among  thofe  of  his  countrymen  who  have  been 
accuftomed  to  (land  up  for  Galilean  liberties. 

The  works  of  Du  Perron,  w'hich  had  the  greated  part  of 
them  been  printed  feparately  in  his  life-time,  were  coUeifted 
after  his  death,  and  printed  at  Paris,  1620  and  1622,  in 
3  vols.  folio.  The  drd  contains  his  great  d'reatife  upon 
“  the  Eiicharid,*’  againd  that  of  Du  PleiTis  Mornay.  d'he 
I  fecond,  his  Reply  to  the  Anfwer  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.’*  What  gave  occafion  to  that  work,  is  as  fol¬ 
io  vvS  :  James  I.  of  England  fent  to  Henry  IV.  of  France  a 
book,  which  he  had  wrote  himfelf,  concerninc;  diderenccs 
in  religion.  Henry  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Du  Perron’s 
brother,  who  informed  his  majedy,  from  what  the  cardinal 
I  had  obferved  to  him,  that  there  were  many  palfages  in  that, 

I  book,  in  w’^hich  the  king  of  kdigland  feemed  to  come  near 
die  Catholics;  and  that  it  might- be  proper  to  fend  fome 
I  able  perfon,  w.’th  a  viw  of  bringing  him  entirely  over, 
j  Henry,  taking  the  advice  of  his  prelates  in  this  affair,  caulcd 
j  It  to  be  propofed  to  the  king  of  Englajul,  whether  or  no  he 
I  would  take  it  in  good  part  to  have  the  card inaf  Du  lAmron 
i  fent  to  him  ?  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  fhould  be 

'  well  pleafed  to  confer  with  him,  but  lor  reaionsof  date 

I  could  not  do  it.  Ifaac  Cafauhon,  however,  a  moderate 
I:  perlon  among.the  Reformed,  who- ha.dhad  fevexal  conf'^rence?? 
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with  Du  Perron  about  religion,  and  who  feemed  much  in¬ 
clined  to  a  reunion,  was  prevailed  on  to  take  a  voyage  into 
England  ;  where  he  fpoke  advantageoufly  of  Du  Perron  to 
the  king,  and  prefented  fome  pieces  of  poetry  to  him,  which 
the  cardinal  had  put  into  his  hands.  The  king  received 
them  kindly,  and  exprefied  much  efteem  for  the  author  ; 
which  Cafaubon  noticing  to  Du  Perron,  he  returned  a  let¬ 
ter  of  civility  and  thanks  to  his  Britannic  majefty  ;  in  which 
he  told  him,  that,  “  except  the  foie  title  of  Catholic, 
he  could  find  nothing  wanting  in  his  majefty,  that  was 
neceffary  to  make  a  moil:  perfecf  and  accomplifhed 
prince.”  The  king  replied,  that,  believing  all  things 
which  the  ancients  had  unanimoufiy  thought  neceflary 
to  falvation,  the  title  of  Catholic  could  not  be  denied 
him.”  Cafaubon  having  fent  this  anfiver  to  Du  Perron, 
he  made  a  reply  to  it  in  a  letter,  dated  the  J5th  of  July, 
3611,  in  which  he  fets  forth  the  reafons,  that  obliged  him 
to  refufe  the  name  of  Catholic  to  his  Britannic  raajefty, 
Cafaubon  fent  him  a  waiting  by  way  of  anfwer,  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  to  all  the  articles  of  his  letter ;  to  which  the 
cardinal  made  a  large  reply,  which  conflitutes  the  bulk  of 
the  fecond  volume  of  his  works.  The  third  contains  his 
mifcellaneous  pieces ;  among  which  are,  Adfs  of  the 
Conference  held  at  Fontainbleau  againfl  Du  Pleflis  Mor- 
nayj”  moral  and  religious  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe,  ora¬ 
tions,  differtations,  tranflations,  and  letters. 

There  was  a  fourth  volume  of  his  embafhes  and  nego- 
tiations,  collecfied  by  Caefar  de  Ligiti,  his  fecretary,  and 
printed  at  Paris  in  1623,  folio  :  but  tbefe  are  fuppofed  not 
to  have  done  him  much  honour,  as  not  fhewing  that  pro¬ 
found  reach  and  infight  into  things,  without  v^^hich  no  one 
can  be  an  able  nes:otiator.  There  vvere  alfo  publiihed 
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afterwards,  under  his  name,  Perroniana,”  which,  like 
moft  of  the  am^  is  a  colleiSlion  of  puerilities  and  im^ 
pertinences. 

Bayle^sDia:,  PERROT  (NICHOLAS ),  fieui*  d’  Ablancourt,  a  fine 
in  voce.  genius  of  France,  was  born  at  Chalons,  April  5,  1606, 
He  fprung  from  a  family  v/hich  had  been  illuflrious  in  the 
law,  and  the  greateft  care  was  bellowed  on  his  education. 
His  father  Paul  Perrot,  who  was  a  Proteftant,  and  famous 
for  his  writings,  fent  him  to  purfue  his  fludies  in  the  college 
tion,  169s.  of  Sedan  5  where  be  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs,  that,  at 
thirteen,  he  bad  gone  through  the  clafhcs.  Then  he  was 
taken  home,  and  an  abk  mailer  provided,  not;  only  to  go 

over 
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over  his  whole  courfe  of  ftudy  with  him  again,  but  alfo  to 
give  him  fome  tindture  of  philofophy.  After  having  conti¬ 
nued  in  this  way  about  three  years,  he  was  fent  to  Paris, 
where  he  ftudied  the  law  five  or  fix  months,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  admitted  advocate  of  parliament ;  but  foon  conceived, 
a  difguft  to  the  law.  At  twenty,  he  abjured  the  Proteftanc 
religion  ;  and  foon  after  dilfinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  by  writing  a  preface  to  the  Honnete  Femme, 
for  his  friend  Father  Du  Bofe.  Scarce  was  this  preface, 
which  is  a  mafter-piece  in  the  French  language,  publi/hed,  but 
he  felt  a  defire  to  return  to  the  religion  he  had  quitted  ;  he  was 
then  27  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  do  any  thing  raihly,  he  firft 
began  to  fludy  philofophy,  and  afterwards  divinity.  He  pafled 
near  three  years  in  this  manner,  without  hinting  his  defign 
to  any  perfon  ;  then  fet  out  from  Pari^  to  Champagne, 
where  he  abjured  Popery  ;  and  very  foon  after  w’ent  to  Hol¬ 
land,  till  the  noife  of  quitting  his  religion  was  over.  He  was 
near  a  year  in  Leyden,  where  he  learned  Hebrew,  and  con¬ 
tracted  a  friendihip  with  Salmafius.  From  Holland  he  went 
to  England  ;  then  returned  to  Paris  ;  and,  after  fpending 
fome  weeks  at  Mr.  PatriPs,  took  an  apartment  near  Luxem¬ 
burg.  He  pafled  his  days  very  agreeably  ;  and  though  he 
devoted  the  greatefl;  part  of  his  leifure  to  books,  he  ufed  to 
fee  company,  and  was  acquainted  with  ail  the  learned  in  Pa¬ 
ris.  In  1637,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  foon  after  undertook  a  tranflation  of  ‘‘  Ta- 
citus.’’  While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  Paris,  on  account  of  the  wars  ;  and  therefore  retired 
to  his  eftate,  called  Ablancourt,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1664,  of  the  gravel,  with  which 
he  had  been  afHicled  all  his  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs,  imagination,  judge¬ 
ment,  and  learning,  and  equal  to  the  production  of  any 
work  ;  yet  we  have  no  original  pieces  of  his,  excepting  the 
“  Preface”  above  mentioned,  “  A  Difeourfe  upon  the  Im- 
mortality  of  the  Soul,”  and  a  few  letters  to  Patin,  But 
he  made  French  tranflatlons  of  many  ancient  w'riters  with 
great  ele 
a  man  o\ 
deviating 

thought  he  could  improve  upon  it.  Tacitus,  Lucian,  Gse- 
far,  T  hucydides,  Arrian,  arc  among  the  authors  he  tranf- 
Jated.  'When  he  was  afked,  why  he  chofe  to  be  a  tranflator, 
rather  than  an  author,  he  anfwered,  that  “  he  was  neither  a 
divine  nor  lawyer,  and  confequently  not  qualified  to  com- 
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gance,  purity,  and  chaflenefs  of  flyle  ;  though,  like  Baillet’s 

Jugemens 

as  often  from  the  lenle  of  ins  original,  as  he  ^ 


genius,  not  without  taking  too  great  liberties,  by 
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pofe  pleadings  or  fermons ;  that  the  world  was  filled 
with  treatiles  on  politics  ;  that  all  difcourfes  on  mora- 
lity  were  only  fo  many  repetitions  of  Plutarch  and  Se- 
‘‘  neca  ;  and  that,  to  ferve  one’s  country,  a  man  ought  ra- 
“  ther  to  tranflate  valuable  authors,  than  to  write  new 
‘‘  books,  which  feldom  publifh  any  thing  new.”  The  mi- 
nifter  Colbert,  judging  him  very  capable  of  writing  the 
Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.”  recommended  him  to  that  mo¬ 
narch  ;  who  however,  upon  being  informed  that  Perrot  was 
a  Proteftant,  faid,  that  “  he  would  not  have  an  hiftorian  of 
a  religion  different  from  his  own.”  He  had  a  moft  de- 
vide  Mena*  lightful  and  infirudlive  way  of  converfing,  and  ufed  to 
giana.  throw  out  fo  many  valuable  things,  that  Peliffon  faid,  ‘‘  it 
was  pity  a  clerk  was  not  always  ftanding  by  him,  to  write 
down  all  he  fpoke.” 


Hiftory  of  PERRY  (Captain  John),  a  celebrated  engineer,  re^ 
fided  many  years  in  Ruffia,  having  been  recommended  to 
the  czar  Peter  while  in  England,  as  a  perfon  capable-  of 
ferving  him  on  feveral  occafions  relating  to  his  new  de- 
fign  of  eftablifhing  a  fleet,  making  his  rivers  navigable, 
he.  He  was  taken  into  his  fervice  at  a  falary  of  300I.  per 
annum,  with  travelling  charges  and  fubfiftence  money  on 
whatever  fervice  he  fhould  be  employed,  befides  a  further 
reward  to  his  fatisfadtion  at  the  conclufion  of  any  work 
he  fnould  finifh.  After  fome  converfation  with  the  czar 
himfelf,  particularly  towards  making  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  rivers  Volga  and  Don,  he  was  employed  on  this 
work  three  fummers  fuceffively ;  but  not  being  properly  fup- 
plied  with  men,  partly  on  account  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his 
C'/arifh  majefty’s  arms  againft  the  Swedes  at  the  battle  of 
N  arva,,  and  partly  by  the  difeouragement  of  the  governor  of 
Aftracan,  he  was  ordered  at  the  end  of  1707  to  ftop,  and 
next  year  employed  in  refitting  the  fhips  at  Veronife,  and 
1709  in  making  the  river  of  that  name  navigable  ;  but,  after 
repeated  difappointments,  and  fruitlefs  applications  for  his 
falary,  he  at  lafl  quitted  the  kingdom,  under  the  protection 
of  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  Englifh  ambaffador,  in  1712.  See 
his  Narrative  in  the  Preface  to  The  State  of  Rullia.”  In 
1721  he  was  employed  in  flopping,  with  fuccefs,  the  breach 
at  Dagenham,  wherein  feveral  other  undertakers  had  failed  ; 
^and  the  fame  year  about  the  harbour  at  Dublin,  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  agfiinft  which  he  then  publifhed  an  “  Anfwer.”  He 
v/as  author  of  “  The  State  of  Ruffia,  1716,”  8vo,  and  “  An 
Account  of  the. flopping  of  Dagenham  Breach,  1721/^ 
8vo ;  and  died  PYb.  ii,  1733, 
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PERSIUS  (Aulus  Flacgus),  an  ancient  Latin^poet, 
who  wrote  fatires  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  born  atPerfnvUaa 
Volaterrae  In  Hctruria,  in  the  22d  year  of  Tiberius’s  reign. 

He  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  allied  to  perfons  of  the 
rank  ;  to  the  famous  Arria  in  particular,  wife  of  the  unfor-  Per  si  os. 
tunate  Paetus  Thrafea.  He  continued  at  Volaterrjfi  till  he 
was  twelve  years  old  ;  and  was  then  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  purfued  his  ftudies  under  Palremon  the  gramma¬ 
rian,  and  Virginius  Flaccus  the  rhetorician.  He  afterwards, 
at  fixteen,  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy  under  Cornutus,  a 
Stoic,  who  entertained  fo  great  a  love  for  him,  that  there 
was  ever  after  a  mod:  intimate  fricndfhip  between  them. 

Perfius  has  immortalized  that  friendfhip  in  his  works,  andSatlr.  ▼. 
his  thankfulnefs  for  the  good  offices  of  his  friend  ;  which  he 
fhewed  flill  farther  by  his  will,  in  which  he  left  him  his 
library,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  :  but  Cornutus,  like  a 
true  philofopher,  who  knew  how  to  pradtife  what  he  taught, 
accepted  only  the  books,  and  left  the  money  to  the  heirs. 

Fie  advifed  the  mother  of  his  friend  to  fupprefs  fome 
pieces  of  poetry  which  he  had  made  in  his  youth  ;  thinking, 
no  doubt,  that  they  would  not  anfwer  the  great  reputation  of 
thofe  which  had  been  publifhed  :  among  v/hich  was  ‘‘  An 
‘‘  Eloge  upon  the  illullrious  Arria.”  Perfius  ftudied  with 
Lucan  under  Cornutus,  and  was  highly  admired  by  him  ; 
and  at  length  became  acquainted  with  Seneca,  but  could 
never  rightly  relifh  him.  He  was  a  very  excellent  perfon  ; 
a  good  friend,  a  good  fon,  a  good  brother,  and  a  good  re¬ 
lation.  He  was  very  chafte,  yet  very  beautiful  ;  fober, 
meek,  and  modefl;  :  which  fhews  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge 
of  a  man’s  morals  by  his  writings  ;  for  the  fatires  of  Perfius 
are  not  only  licentious,  but  fharp  and  full  of  bitternefs.  He 
wrote  but  feldom  ;  and  it  was  fome- time,  before  he  applied 
himfelf  regularly  to  it.  It  was  the  reading  Lucillus’s  tenth 
book  which  put  him  upon  writing  fatires.;  in  which  he 
inveighed  fo  particularly  againft  bad  poets,  that  he  is  fup- 
pofed  not  to  have  fpared  even  Nero  himfelf.  It.  is  difficult 
however  to  point  out,  as  fome  commentators  have latternpt- 
ed,  where  he  glances  at  this  emperor  ;  and  {fill  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe,  what  has  ufually  been  fuppofed,  that  the 
four  bombaff  lines  in  his  P  irff  Satire”  were  taken  from 
fome  of  Nero  ;  firice  it  is  not  poffible  to  conceive  how  the 
fatiriff  could  have  efcaped  unpunifhed  for  i'o  direft  a  piece  of 
ridicule  on  a  tyrant,  who  was  of  nothing  more  jealous  than 
his  reputation  as  a  poet.  Befides,  fuch  a  fuppofition  is 
vafUy  inconfiifent  with  the  excufe  which  has  ever  been  al¬ 
leged 
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leged  for  Pcrfius’s  obfcure  way  of  writing,  namely,  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  Nero’s  domination,  which  made  all  people  afraid. 
Bayle  calls  Perfius  the  Lycophron  of  the  Latins  ;  but  will 
not  allow  the  caufe  juft  mentioned  to  be  a  fufScient  excufe 
for  the  harfhnefs  and  obfcurity  of  his  ftylc :  he  thinks  that 
Perfius’s  ftyle  and  manner  of  waiting  was  not  aftedled  in  the 
leaft  out  of  policy,  but  was  formed  out  of  his  nature,  his 
genius,  and  manner  of  thinking.  We  may  add,  that  if 
Perfius  really  meant  to  fatirize  Nero,  and  yet  to  be  obfcure, 
he  concerted  a  very  odd  fcheme  :  for  if  he  meant  to  be  ob¬ 
fcure  and  unintelligible,  what  muft  become  of  the  fatire  ? 
if  he  meant  to  be  juft  intelligible  enough,  that  the  emperor 
might  only  fufpecl:  himfelf  to  be  fatirized,  this  was  worfe 
than  open,  avowed  ridicule  ;  and  likelier  to  create  a  ftronger 
difpleaiure,  from  that  principle  in  human  nature,  which 
makes  us  always  fufpecft  more  than  is  meant. 

Perfius  was  of  a  weak  conftitution,  and  troubled  with  a 
bad  ftomach  j  of  which  he  died  in  his  30th  year.  Six  of 
his  fatires  remain,  in  their  judgements  of  which  the  critics 
have  been  much  divided.  As  a  poet,  he  is  certainly  inferior 
to  Horace  and  Juvenal  ;  and  all  the  labours  of  Ifaac  Cafau- 
bon,  who  has  written  a  moft  learned  and  elaborate  commen- 
iary  upon  him,  cannot  make  him  equal  to  either  of  them  as 
&  fatirift,  thoj^gh  in  virtue  and  learning  he  exceeded  them 
both.  He  was  a  profefled  imitator  of  Horace,  yet  had  little 
•pf  Horace’s  wit,  eafe,  and  talent  at  ridicule.  Wit  was  not 
Perfius’s  province  :  he  feems  to  have  known  this,  for  he 
leldom  aims  at  it ;  and  when  he  does,  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  happy  in  it.  His  ftyle  is  grand,  figurative,  poetical, 
and  fui table  to  the  dignity  of  the  Stoic  philofophy :  and 
hence  be  ftiines  moft  in  recommending  virtue  and  integrity : 
here  it  is  that  fatire  becomes  him.  He  was  too  grave  to 
court  the  Mufes  with  fuccefs  :  but  he  had  a  great  foul,  fuf- 
ceptible  of  noble  fentiments,  which  give  a  grace  to  but  in¬ 
different  poetry.  His  contemporaries  thought  highly  of 
inftlt.  Orat.  him.  Quintilian  allows,  that  Perdus,  although  he  wrote 
lib.  X.  book  of  fatires,  acquired  a  great  deal  of  true  glory, 

“  Multum  et  veras  gloriae  quamvis  uno  libro  Perfius  me- 
iplgr.  29.  ruit  and  Martial  fays  much  the  fanie  thing  :  ‘‘  Saepius 
lib,  iv.  cc  libro  memoratur  Perfius  uno,”  &c. 

The  beft  edition  of  this  poet  is  that  of  London,  i647> 
8vo,  with  ‘‘  Cafaubon’s  Commentary.”  He  is  ufually  to 
be  found  in  the  editions  of  Juvenal  :  but  neither  of  them 
have  bad  that  critical  labour  beftowed  upon  them,  which 

they 
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they  Well  deferve,  ^d  which  has  fallen  to  the  {hare  of  much 
inferior  authors. 
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PETAVIUS  (Dionysijjs),  or  Denis  Petau,  a  French 
Jefyit  of  immenfe  erudition,  was  of  a  good  family,  and  Nlceron, 
born  at  Orleans,  Aug.  the  21ft,  1583*  His  father  was  a ‘®"^***^^”* 
man  of  learning  ;  and,  feeing  ftrong  parts  and  a  genius  for 
letters  in  his  fon,  took  all  poffible  means  to  improve  them  to 
the  utmoft.  He  ufed  to  tell  his  fon,  that  he  ought  to  qua^ 
lify  himfelf  fo,  as  to  be  able  to  attack  and  confound  the 
“  giant  of  the  Allophylse  y  meaning  the  redoubtable  Jofeph 
Scaliger,  whofe  abilities  and  learning  v/ere  fuppofed  to  have 
done  fuch  fervice  to  the  Reformed.  Young  Petavius  feerns 
to  have  entered  into  his  father’s  views  ;  for  he  ftudied  very 
intenfely,  and  afterwards  levelled  much  of  his  erudition 
againfl:  Scaliger.  He  joined  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics 
with  that  of  the  bslles  lettres  ;  and  then  applied  to  a  courfe 
of  philofophy,  which  he  began  in  the  college  of  Orleans, 
and  finifhed  at  Paris.  After  this,  he  maintained  thefes  in 
Greek,  which  language  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  Latin  ; 
and  the  Latin  he  is  faid  to  have  underftood  better  than  his 
own  native  language,  the  French.  When  he  was  pretty 
well  grown  up,  he  had  free  accefs  to  the  king’s  library, 
which  he  often  vifjtcd,  for  the  fake  of  confulting  Latin  and 
Greek  manuferipts.  Among  other  advantages  which  ac?* 
companied  his  literary  purfuits,  v/as  the  friendfhip  of  Ifaae 
Cafaubon,  whom  Plenry  IV.  called  to  Paris  in  160Q.  It 
was  at  his  inftigation,  that  Petavius,  young  as  he  was,  un¬ 
dertook  an  edition  of  The  Works  of  Synefius  that  is, 
to  corredi  the  Greek  from  the  manuferipts,  to  tranllate  that 
part  which  yet  remained  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  to 
write  notes  upon  the  whole.  He  was  but  nineteen  when  he 
was  made  profellbr  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Bourges  ;  and  he  fpent  the  two  following  years  in  ftudying 
the  ancient  philofophers  and  mathematicians.  In  1604, 
when  Morel,  profelibr  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Paris,  pub- 
lifhed  Works  of  Chryfoftom,”  feme  part  of  Petavius’s 

labours  on  Svnefms  were  added  to  them:  from  the  title  of 
which  w^e  learn,  that  he  then  Latinized  his  name  Paetus, 
which  he  afterwards  changed  into  Petavius,  His  own  edi-r 
tion  of  The  Works  of  Synefius”  did  not  appear  till  1612. 

He  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits  in  1605,  and 
did  great  honour  to  it  afterwards  by  his  vaft  and  profound 
erudition.  He  became  zealous  for  the  Catholic  church  ;  and 
there  was  no  way  of  ferving  it  i^ore  agreeable  to  his  hu¬ 
mour. 
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inour,  than  that  of  criticlfing  and  abufing  its  adverfaries.  ■ 
Scaliger  was  the  perfon  he  was  moft  bitter  againft  ;  but  he  I 
<iid  not  fpare  his  friend  Cafaubon,  whenever  he  came  in  his  ' 
way.  There  is  ho  becafion  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  things 
about  a  man,  whofe  whole  life  was  fpent  in  reading  and  , 
writing  books,  and  In  performing  the  feveral  offices  of  his 
order.  The  hiftory  of  a  learned  man  is  the  hiftory  of  his  : 
works ;  and,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Petavius’s  writings  ; 
were  to  fupport  Popifh  doctrines  and  difciplines,  a  minute  i 
account  of  them  would  be  dry  and  uninterefling.  He  had 
proceeded  regularly  in  his  ftudies  from  his  infancy  :  he  be¬ 
gan  with  grammar,  then  applied  himfelf  to  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  then  went  to  hiftory,  geography,  and  chronology. 
In  fliort,  he  made  himfelf  an  univerfal  fcholar,  and  a  mafter 
in  almoft  all  languages,  particularly  in  the  Latin,  in  which  i 
he  has  written  the  principal  part  of  his  numerous  produc-  ; 
tions  with  great  corre^fnefs  and  elegance. 

He  excelled  particularly  in  the  dark  fcience  of  chronology.' 
The  learned  world  in  general  are  obliged  to  him  for  fome 
exacft  and  nice  difquifitions  upon  this  fubjedb  :  and,  if  his 
?.eal  in  oppofing  Jofeph  Scaliger  had  not  carried  him  fome- 
times  too  far,  he  w’ould  have  been  unexceptionable  upon 
this  head.  In  1633,  he  publifhed  an  excellent  work,  in¬ 
tituled,  ‘‘ Rationarium  Temporum  it  is  an  abridgement  of 
univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  1632, 
digefted  in  a  chronological  order,  and  fupported  all  the  way 
by  references  to  proper  authorities.  There  is  a  letter  of 
Gaflendus  to  Scheiner,  dated  the  13th  of  April  1632,  in 
which  we  may  fee  a  chara61:er  of  this  work,  much  to  its 
credit.  The  Words  of  Gaflendus  are  thefe  :  “  Oftendi  tuas 
literas  eruditiflimo  Petavio,  quicum  bene  divinafti  confue- 
“  tudinem  mlhi  intercedere.  Oftendi  ilium  ad  calcem  pene 
prjEclarse  cujufdam  opellae, .  cui  titulum  facit  Rationarium 
‘‘  Chronologicum."  Volumen  erit  fatis  juftum  in  i2mo,  quo 
‘‘  major,  lux  hiftoris  nulla,.  Sic  enim  vir  magnus  Chrono- 
“  logum  agit,  fidem  ubique  fibi  faciens,  et  characleres 
“  temporum  infignes  paffim  inferens,  ut  tamen  quafi  feriem 
texat  univerfle  hiftorise.”  It  went  through  feveral  edi¬ 
tions  :  many  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to 
if,  both  by  Petavius  himfelf,  and  by  Perizonius  and  others 
after.his  death  :  and  Le  Clerc  publifhed  an  abridgement  of  it, 
as  far  down  as  to  800,  under  the  title  of,  “  Compendium 
Hiftorise  Univerfalis,’"  in  1697,  izmo. 

This  celebrated  father,  after  a  life  of  labour,  died  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  Dec.^11,  .1-652,  .aged.  69.  He  .was,  in  the  opinion 
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6f  GafTendus,  the  moft  confummate  fcholar  the  Jefults  ever  in  vit.  Pe. 
had  ;  and  indeed  v/e  cannot  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  infe-  refchii. 
rior  to  the  firft  fcholars  of  any  order,  -while  we  confider  him 
waging  -war,  as  he  did  frequently  with  fuccefs,  againft  Sca- 
liger,  Salmafius,  and  other  the  like  chiefs  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  Kis  judgement,  as  may  eafily  be  conceived,  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  his  learning  ;  and  his  controverfial  writings  are  full 
of  that  fournefs  and  fpleen,  which  appears  fo  manifefl  in  all 
the  prints  of  his  countenance.  Bayle  has  obferved,  that  DI£V.  Pe- 
fetavius  did  the  Socinians  great  fervicc,  though  unawares,  tavius.  ^ 
and  againft  his  intentions  ;  and  upon  this  occafion  quotes 
the  following  paftage  from  the  “  Lettres  Choifies’’  of  Mr. 

Simon:  “  If  there  be  any  thing  to  cenfuie  in  Petavius’s 
“  works,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  fecond  tome  of  his  ‘  Dogmata 
‘‘  Theologica,’  in  which  he  ieems  to  favour  the  Arians. 

It  is  true,  that  he  foftened  thofe  paftages  in  his  preface  ; 

“  but  as  the  bodv  of  the  work  continues  entire,  and  the 
“  preface,  which  is  an  excellent  piece,  .  came,  afterwards, 
it  has  not  entirely  prevented  the  harm  which  that  book 
is  like  to  do  at  this  time,  when  the  new  U-nitarians 
boaft,  that  Father  Petavius  declared  for  them.”  The 
affair  was  this  :  The  Jefuit’s  original  defign,  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  Dogmata  Theologica,”  was,  to  re- 
prefent  ingenuoufly  the  doclrine  of  the  three  firft  centuries. 

Having  no  particular  fyftem  to  defend,  he  did  not  mifrepre- 
fent  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  but  only  gave  a  true  account 
of  things.  By  this  means  he  unawares  let  the  public  know, 
that  the  fathers  entertained  falfe  and  abfurd  notions  concern¬ 
ing  the  myftery  of  the  Three  P^rfons  ;  andj  againft  his  in-, 
tentions,  furniihed  arguments  and  authorities  to  the  Antitri- 
nitarians.  Having  notice  of  this,  and  being  willing  toq^re-, 
vent  the  evil  confequences,  which  he  had  not  forefeen,  he 
wrote  his  Preface  F’.jti  which  he  laboured  folely  to  affert, 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Fa^thLers^^and  thus  was  forced  to  con-- 
tradidl  what  he  had  advanced  iiv^thG  Dogmata.”  This 
was  a  hard  trial  j  but  what  many. a  worthy  divine  has  been 
forced  to  undergo,  who,  by  writing  in  favour  of  a  Angle 
point,  has  not  fcrupled  to  advance  whatever  feemed  to  con¬ 
firm  it,  without  once  reflecting  how  far  the  confequences  of 
his  affertions  would  lead  him. 

PETER  THE  Great,  Czar  of  Ruflia,  who  civilized 
that  nation,  and  railed  it  from  ignorance  and  barba.rifin  to 
politenefs,  knowledge,  and  power,  was  a  man  of  fo  wonder¬ 
ful  a  compofition  and  charaCtej*,  that,  although  he  has  not 
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been  dead  quite  forty  years,  yet  the  hiftory  of  his  life  and 
adtions  feems  to  carry  with  it  much  of  that  romantic  air, 
which  runs  through  the  hiftory  of  Thefeus  and  other  ancient 
heroes. 

Peter  was  born  the  30th  of  May,  1672,  and  was  fon  of 
the  Czar  Alexis  Michaelowits  by  a  fecond  wife.  Alexis? 
dying  in  1672,  Feodor,  or  Theodore,  his  eldeft  fon  by  hisJ 
flrfi:  wife,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  and  died  in  1682.  Up¬ 
on  his  deceafe,  Peter,  though  but  ten  years  of  age,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  Czar,  to  the  exclufion  of  John  his  elder  brother, 
who  was  of  a  weak  body,  and  a  weaker  mind.  The  Stre- 
litzes,  who  were  the  eftablifhed  guard  of  the  Czars,  as  the 
Janifaries  are  of  the  Grand  Seigniors,  made  an  irifurre^fion 
in  favour  of  John  ;  and  this  they  did  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
princefs  Sophia,  who,  being  own  filter  to  John,  hoped,  per¬ 
haps,  to  be  foie  regent,  fince  John  was  incapable  of  acting, 
but  certainly  to  enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  authority  under  John, 
than  if  the  power  was  lodged  folely  in  her  half-brother  Peter. 
However,  to  put  an  end  to  this  civil  tumult,  the  matter  was 
at  laft  compromifed  ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  two  bro¬ 
thers  fhould  jointly  fliare  the  imperial  dignity.  The  Ruffian 
education  was  at  that  time,  like  the  country,  barbarous,  fo 
that  Peter  had  no  advantages  ;  and  farther,  the  princefs  So¬ 
phia,  who,  with  great  parts,  was  a  lady  of  great  ambition 
and  intrigue,  took  ail  imaginable  pains,  and  ufed  all  the 
means  Fne  could,  to  ftifle  his  natural  dehre  of  knowledge,  to 
deprave  and  corrupt  his  mind,  and  to  debafe  and  enervate 
him  with  pleafureSk  Neverthelefs,  his  abhorrence  of  page¬ 
antry,  and  love  of  military  exercifes,  difcovered  itfelf  in  his 
tend'ereft  years  ;  and,  to  gratify  this  inclination,' he  formed- 
a  company  of  fifty  men,  commanded  by  foreign  officers, 
and  cloathed  and  exercifed  after  the  German  manner.  He 
entered  himfelf  among  them  into  the  loweft  poft,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  it  with  the  utmofi:  diligence.  He  or¬ 
dered  them-  entirely  to  forget  that  he  was  Czar,  and  paid' 
the  utmoft  deference' and  fubmiffion  to  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficers.  He  fed  upon  his  pay  only,  and  lay  in  a  tent  in  the' 
rear  of  his  company.  He  was  fome  time  after  raifed  to  ht 
a  ferjeanr,  but  only  as  he  was  intitled  to  it  by*  his  merit ;  fo^' 
he  would  have  punifhed  his  foldiers,  had  they  difcovered  the 
leaft  partiality  in  his  favour  :  and  he  never  rofe  otherwife, 
than  as  a  ibidier  of  fortune.  The  Strelitzes  looked  upon  all 
this  no  otherwife,  than  as  the  amufement  of  a  young  prince  : 
but  the  Czar,  who  fav/  they  were  too  formidable  and  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  interefi;  of  the  princefs  Sophia,  had  fecrctly  % 
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defign  of  crufhing  them  ;  which  he  wifely  thought  could 
not  be  better  effected,  than  by  fecuring  to  himfelf  a  body  of 
troops,  more  ftri^lly  difciplined,  and  on  whofe  fidelity  he 
could  more  rely. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  had  another  proje61:  in  view,  of  vaft 
importance,  arid  moft  difficult  execution.  The  fight  of  a 
fmall  Dutch  veffiel,  which  he  had  met  with  on  a  lake,  where 
it  lay  ufelefs  and  negledfed,  made  a  wonderful  impreffion  oil 
his  mind,  and  he  conceived  thoughts  of  forming  a  navy ;  a 
defign,  which  probably  then  feemed  next  to  impoffible  even 
to  himfelf  [a].  His  firll  care  was  to  get  Hollanders  to  .build 
fome  fmall  velfels  at  Mofcow,  and  afterwards  four  frigates 
of  four  guns  each  on  the  lake  of  Pereflave.  He  had  already 
i  taught  them  to  combat  one  another  ;  and  he  paffed  two 
;  fummers  fucceffively  on  board  Englifli  or  Dutch  fhips, 

I  which  fet  out  from  Archangel,  in  order  to  inftru6l  himfelf 
I  in  naval  affairs.  In  1696,  Czar  John  died,  and  Peter  was 
j  now  foie  mafter  of  the  empire.  He  began  his  reign  with 
^  the  fiege  of  Afoph,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but 
I  did  not  take  it  till  1697,  already  fent  for  Vene- 

I  tians,  to  build  gallies  on  the  river  Don,  which  might  fhut 
1  up  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  prevent  the  Turks  from  re¬ 
lieving  the  place.  This  gave  him  a  flrohger  idea  than  ever, 
of  the  importance  and  neceffity  of  a  naval  force ;  yet  he 
could  have  none  but  foreign  {hips,  none  at  leaft  but  w’hat 
i  he  was  obliged  to  employ  foreigners  in  building.  He  was 
defirous  of  furmounting  thefe  difadvantages,  but  the  affairs 
I  he  projedled  were  of  too  new  and  fingular  a  nature  to  be  fa 
much  as  confidered  in  his  council:  and  indeed  they  were 
not  proper  to  be  communicated.  He  refolved  therefore 
fingly  to  manage  the  bold  undertaking  ;  with  which  view, 
i  in  1698,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  Holland,  and  went  himfelf 
I  incognito  in  the  retinue.  He  entered  himfelf  in  the  India 
I  admiralty-office  at  Amfterdam,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  Voltaire, 
j  inrolled  in  the  lift  of  fhip-carpenters  ;  and  he  worked  in  Fomeneile, 
j  the  yard  with  greater  affiduity  than  any  body  there.  His 
quality  was  known  to  all  ;  and  they  fhewed  him  to  one  an¬ 
other  with  a  fort  of  veneration.  King  William,  who  was 
then  in  Holland,  paid  him  all  the  refpeef  that  was  due  to  his 
uncommon  rualities  j  and  the  Czar's  difguife  freed  him  from 

I 

!  [a]  See  “  An  Account  of  the  Rife  and  printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of 

i  and  Naval  Power  of  Ruffia,  or,  the  The  Prefent  Stale  and  Regolationi 
“  Story  of  the  little  Boat  which  gave  “  of  the  Church  of  Ruflia,’’  By  Tho, 

ii  “  Rife  to  the  Ruflian  Fleet,”  faid  to  Confett,  M.  A. 

!  written  by  the  Cear  Fetcr  himfelf, 
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that,  which  was  merely  ceremonious  and  troublefome.  The 
Confet.v.ii.  wrought  v/ith  fuch  fuccefs,  as  in  a  little  time  to  pafs 

for  a  good  carpenter  ;  and  afterwards  ftudied  the  proportions 
of  a  (hip.  He  then  went  into  England  ; .  where,  in  four, 
months,  he  made  himfelf  a  complete  mafter  in  the  art  of 
fhip-building,  by  ftudying  the  principles  of  it  mathemati¬ 
cally,  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  in  Hol¬ 
land.  In  England  he  met  with  a  fecond  reception  from. 
Voltaire,  king  William  ;  who,  to  make  him  a  prefent  agreeable  to  his 
Fonienelle,  ^nd  which  might  ferve  as  a  model  of  the  art  he  was 

fo  very  defirous  to  learn,  gave  him  a  magnificent  yacht.  He 
carried  with  him  from  from  England  feveral  Englilh  fhip- 
builders  and  artificers,  among  whom  was  one  Noy  ;  but 
took  alfo  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  a  mafter-builder,  and 
was  pleafed  to  fubmit  to  the  conditions  of  that  chara.61;er. 
Thus  the  Czar  and  Noy  received  orders  from  the  lord  high 
admiral  of  Rufiia,  to  build  each  of  them  a  man  of  war 
and,  in  compliance  with  that  order,  the  Czar  gave  the  firft 
proof  of  his  art.  He  never  ceafed  to  purfue  it,  but  had  al¬ 
ways  a  fhip  upon  the  ftocks  ;  and,  at  his  death,  left  half- 
built  one  of  the  largefl:  fltips  in  Europe. 

During  the  Czar’s  abfence,  the  princefs  Sophia,  being 
uneafy  under  her  confinement,  and  meditating  to  regain  that 
liberty  which  fhe  had  forfeited  by  former  infurrections,  found 
means  to  correfpond  with  the  Strelitzes,  who  were  now 
^quartered  at  a  diftance  from  Mofeow,  and  to  inftigate  them 
to  a  third  rebellion  in  her  favour.  The  news  of  this  obliged 
him  to  haficn  home  :  and,  arriving  at  Mofeow  about  the  end 
of  1699,  he  executed  terrible  vengeance  upon  the  ringlead¬ 
ers,  yet  took  no  other  fatisfaHion  of  his  filler  the  princefs, 
than  by  continuing  her  confinement  in  the  nunnery,  apd 
hanging  up  the  priell,  who  had  carried  her  letters,  on  a  gal¬ 
lows  before  her  window.  In  1700,  he  got  together  a  body 
of  Handing  forces,  confifling  of  thirty  thoufand  foot ;  and 
now  the  vaft  projedl  which  he  had  formed  began  to  difplay 
itfelf  in  all  parts.  He  firfi:  fent  the  chief  nobility  of  his 
empire  into  foreign  countries,  to  improve  themfelves  in 
knowledge  and  learning  :  he  opened  his  dominions,  which 
till  then  had  been  Ihut  up,  and  invited  all  firangers  who  were 
capable  of  inftrudling  his  fubjedfs  ;  and  he  gave  the  kindeft 
reception  to  all  land  and  lea  officers,  failors,  mathemati-. 
cians,  architedfs,  miners,  workers  in  metals,  phyficians, 
furgeons,  and  indeed  operators  and  artificers  of  every  kind, 
who  would  fettle  in  his  dominions.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
had  to  do  with  a  dull,  heavy,  untoward  people  ;  fo  that  it  i^t 
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iio  wonder,  that  proceedings  fo  new  and  ftrange  fhould  ralfe 
many  dlfcontehts  and  tumults.  They  didfo;  and  it  was 
fometimes  as  much  as  the  Czar  could  do,  to  ftifle  and  fup- 
prefs  them. 

One  very  fingular  reafon,  on  which  thefe  difccntents  were 
grounded,  was',  that  the  Ruffians  confidered  grandeur  and 
fupeHdrity’,  the  Czar*s  great  objedt,  in  ho  other  light  than 
‘as  a  power  of  doing  evil.  In  1700,  being  ftrengthened  by  Fontenellc; 
an  alliance  v/ith  Auguftus  king  of  Poland,  he  made  war^<^« 
hpoh  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  from  continuing  which,  he 
was  not  deterred  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his  firll:  campaigns  : 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  ^‘^I  know  that  my  armies  mufi:  be  over- 
“  come  for  a  great  while ;  but  even  this  will  at  lafl:  teach 
“  them  to  conquer.”  HoweVer,  he  afterwards  gained  confi- 
derable  advantages  in  Livonia  and  Ingria,  provinces  fubjedt 
to  the  S\^edes.  His  acqdifitions  here  were  fo  important, 
that  they  put  him  upon  building  a  fortrefs^  whofe  port^  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Baltic;  might  be  large  enough  to  receive  a  fleet  5 
and  accordingly,  in  1703,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Peterf- 
burg;  now  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  in  Europe,  which  was 
to  him  what  Alexandria  was  to  Alexander.  He  waged  war 
with  the  Swedes  for  feveral  years,  and,  without  ever  gaining 
any  confiderable  advantage,  was  frequently  moft  miferably 
beat  by  them.  But  firmnefs  of  mind  arid  perfeverance  were 
qualities  peculiarly  eminent  in  him  ;  and  therefore  at  length, 
in  1709,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them  in  his 
own  dominions  at  Pultowa.  A  great  part  of  the  Swedifli 
army  were  made  prifoners.  The  Swedilh  generals  who 
were  taken  were  conflantly  entertained  at  his  own  table ; 
and  one  day,  when  he  had  drunk  a  health  to  his  mailers  who 
had  inflrufted  him  in  the  art  of  war,  Count  Rinfchild,  a  chief 
officer  among  the  prifoners,  alked  him,  Who  they  were 
“  whom  he  honoured  with  fo  glorious  a  title  ‘‘  Your- 
“  felves,  Gentlemen,”  faid  he.  ‘‘ Your  Majefty  is  veryun- 

grateful  then,”  replied  the  Count,  “  to  have  fo  beaten 
“  your  mafters.”  Upon  which  the  Czar,  to  make  them 
fome  reparation  for  this  ingratitude,  immediately  gave  orders 
that  their  fvvords  fhould  be  returned  them  ;  and  treated  them 
with  the  greateft  generolity  and  goodnefs.  Near  3000." 

S  wed ifh  officers,  however,  were  difperfed  up  and  down  his 
dominions,  and  particularly  in  Siberia,  a  country  of  vaffi 
extent,  and  running  as  far  as  China  ;  and,  having  little  prof- 
pecf  of  returning  to  Sweden,  they  foon  formed  a  kind  pf 
colony,  and  began  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  various  pro- 
feffions  they  were  capable  of.  Thus  they  forwarded  the 
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Czar’s  great  purpofe,  in  polifhing  and  civilizing  the  antient  jp 
inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and  many  arts,  \\^hich,  al-  ,  j 
though  eftablifhed  at  Mofcow  and  Peterfburg,  might  not  'jl 
have  reached  Liberia  a  long  time,  were  thus  fuddenly  |  S 
elfabliflied  there^  »’ 

In  the  mean  time,  Peterfburg  was  rifen  into  a  large  and  'i 
powerful  city;  and  the  king  of  Sweden  having  been  obliged  |j 
to  fly  from  Pultowa  to  Bender  in  the  Turkifh  dominions 
for  refuge,  the  Czar  availed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  abfence :  jj 
he  made  a  complete  conqueft  of  Livonia  and  Ingria  ;  to  which  ! 
he  added  Finland,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania*  The  'Lurks  j 
having  broken  a  truce  they  had  concluded  with  him,  he  was  ! 
inclofed  by  their  army  in  1712,  on  the  banks  of  the  Prulh  ;  '1 
and  that  in  fo  difadvantageous  a  fituation,  that  he  feemed  to  " 
be  inevitably  lofl:.  While  the  army  was  under  great  confter-  } 
nation,  the  Czarina  Catherine  projected  an  expedient  for  its  .j 
deliverance*  She  fent  to  negotiate  with  the  Grand  Vizir^  ' 
and  let  him  privately  know,  that  a  great  fum  of  money  was  j 
at  his  fervice :  he  was  tempted,  and  the  Czar’s  prudence 
completed  the  work.  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  i 
event,  he  caiifed  the  Czarina  to  inftitute  the  Order  of  St*  ; 
Catherine,  of  which  file  was  declared  Sovereign,  and  into  . 
which  none  but  women  were  to  be  admitted.  The  king  of  ; 
•Sweden  having  at  laft  quitted  theTurkifb  dominions  in  1713^ 
the  Czar  found  this  formidable  enemy  advancing  to  oppofe  , 
him  :  but  he  was  now  llrengthened  by  an  alliance  with  the  i 
king  of  Denmark.  He  carried  the  war  into  the  duchy  of  I 
Holflein,  which  was  in  alliance  with  the  Swedes  ;  and,  in  1 
1714,  obtained  over  them  a  vicfory  at  fea,  near  the  coafts  of 
Finland,  upon  which  he  entered  triumphantly  with  his  fleet  'I 
into  the  haven  of  Peterfburg,  J 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  purfuits  after  all  kinds  of  , 
knowledge.  He  caufed  his  engineers  to  draw  the  plan  of  , 
every  city,  and  to  take  deflgns  of  all  the  different  machines  i 
which  he  had  not  in  his  own  country.  He  inftrudled  him* 
felf  in  hufbandry,  and  in  all  forts  of  trade,  wherever  he  came.  | 
In  1716,  he  paid  a  vifit,  with  his  confort,  to  the  king  of  I 
.Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  fpent  three  months.  He 
vifited  there  every  fchool  of  the  univerfity,  and  all  the  men 
of  letters  :  for,  regard lefs  of  ceremony  and  pageantry,  which 
he  hated,  it  was  indifferent  to  him,  whether  they  waited  1 
on  him,  or  he  went  to  them.  He  coafled  every  day  fomc 
part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  attended  with  , 
two  engineers  ;  furveyed  all  the  windings,  founded  every  part 
'  of  the  flraits,  and  afterwards  had  the  whole  foexadfly  deferib-  i 
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cd  In  charts,  that  not  fo  much  as  the  fmdleft  fliclf  or  bank 
of  fand  efcaped  his  obfervation.  P'rom  Copenhagen  he  went 
to  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Wolfenbuttle,  and  from  thence  to 
Holland.  Here  he  left  the  Czarina,  and  went  to  France  in 
1717  ;  and,  in  June  that  year,  vifited  the  royal  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris,  v/here  he  was  entertained  with  the  lateft 
invented  and  mod  curious  machines  and  experiments.  He 
was  no  fooner  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  but  he  figni- 
iied  his  inclination  of  becoming  a  member  of  that  fociety  j 
and  the  academy,  having  made  their  moft  rerpe61;ful  acknow¬ 
ledgements  for  the  great  honour  he  did  them,  he  wrote  them 
a  letter  with  his  own  hand.  Thefe  particulars  may  be  feeii 
in  the  hiflory  of  that  academy  for  the  year  172C)  :  the  aca¬ 
demy  fent  him  every  year  a  volume  of  their  proceedings^ 
which,  as  an  academician,  he  was  entitled  to  ;  and  he  always 
accepted  it  with  pleafure,  as  from  his  brethren. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  various  edablifh- 
ments,  for  which  the  Ruffians  are  indebted  to  this  great  erri- 
peror  :  P'ontenelle  has  recorded  fome  of  the  principal,  and 
they  mud  alfo  have  a  place  here.  He  edablifhed,  then,  i.  A  Elog 
body  of  100,000  foot,  under  as  regular  a  difeipline  as  any  in 
Europe.  2c  A  navy  of  forty  fhips  of  the  linCj  and  200  gal- 
lies.  3*  P'ortifications  in  all  main  towns,  and  an  excellent 
civil  government  in  the  great  cities,  which  before  were  as 
dangerous  In  the  night,  as  the  mod  unfrequented  deferts. 

4.  An  academy  for  naval  affairs  and  navigation,  where  all 
the  nobility  arc  obliged  to  fend  fome  of  their  children.  5. 
Colleges  at  Mofeow,  Peterfburg,  and  Kiof,  for  languages^ 
polite  literature,  and  mathematics ;  and  fchools  in  the  villa¬ 
ges,  where  the  children  of  the  peafants  are  taught  to  read 
and  write.  6.  A  college  of  phyficians,  and  a  noble  difpen- 
iatory  at  Mofeow,  which  furniflies  medicines  to  the  great 
cities,  and  to  the  armies  ;  whereas  before,  there  was  no  phy- 
fician  but  the  Czar’s,  and  no  apothecary  in  all  his  dominions^ 

7.  Public  lediu res  in  anatomy,  a  word  never  heard  before  in 
Ruffia.  Voltaire  relates,  that  the'  Czar  had  dudied  this 
branch  of  knowledge  under  Ruyfch  at  Amderdam ;  and 
made  fuch  improvements  under  this  mader,  as  to  perform 
even  chirurgical  operations  himfelf.  He  afterwards  pur- 
chafed  the  cabinet  of  that  anatomid,  which  contained  ari 
immenfe  collection  of  the  mod  curious,  indructive,  and  un- 
corhmon  preparations.  8.  An  obfervatory,  not  only  for  the 
^ufe  of  adronomci  s,  but  as  a  repofitory  for  natural  curlofities. 

19.  A  phyfic  garden,  to  be  docked  with  plants,  not  only 
Irom  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  from  Afia,  Perfia,  and  even 
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the  diflant  parts  of  China.  lo.  Printing-houfes,  when 
he  aboliflied  their  old  barbarous  charadters,  which,  througl 
the  great  number  of  abbreviations,,  were  almoft  become  un¬ 
intelligible.  ii .  Interpreters  for  all  the  languages  of  Eu^ 
rope  ;  and  likewife  for  the  Latin,  Greek,  Turkifh,  Kal- 


muc,  Mogul,,  and  Cbiiiefe.  r2.  A  royal  library,  com- 


pofed  of  three  very  large  ones,  which  he  purchafed  in  Eng 
land,  Holllein,  and  Germanyv 

Thcfe  and  many  m6re  were  particular  inftitutions  and  efta- 
blifhments  r  but  the  Czar  made  general  reformations,  t( 
which  indeed  the  other  were  only  fubfervient.  He  changec 
the  architedfure,  which  was  ugly  and  deformed;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  he  firfl  introduced  that  fcience  into  his  domi 
Bions.  He  fent  for  a  great  number  of  pidfures  from  Italv 
and  France  ;  and  by  this  means  inftrudled  in  the  art  o; 
painting,  a  people,  who  knew  no  more  of  it,  than  what  the) 
could  colled!  from  the  wretched  daubing,  of  their  faints' 
painters.  He  fent  fnips  laden  with  merchandize  to  Genoa 


and  Leghorn,  which  returned  freighted  ’with  marble  anc 


ilatues  r  and  Pope  Clement  XT.  pleafed  with  his  taflc,^  pre- 
fent^d  him  with  a  hne  antique,  which  the  Czar,,  not  caring 
to  trufl  by  Tea,-  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Peterfourg  by  land. 
Religion  was  not  negledled  in  this  general  reform  :  ignorance 
and  fuperftition  had  over-run  it  fo  much,  that  it  fcarcely 
merited  the  name  of  Chri-ftian.  The  Czar  introduced  know¬ 
ledge,  where  it  was  miferabby  wanted  v  and  this  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  aboliflr  fafts,  miracles,  and  faint-worfhip,  in 


a  zood  degree  at  lead.  He  ventured  further  than  to  the  cor- 


i?  O' 


liberty  of  confciense  throughout  his  dominions 


mentioned  the  various  obligations  which  Ruflia  lay  under  to 
for  abolidiing  ignorance  and  bapbarifm,  and  iim'odu-citg 
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redfion  of  rites  :  heaholiflied  the  patriarchate,,  though  pretty 
much  independent  on  him  ;  and  by  that  means  got  rid  of  a 
power,  which  was  always  interrupting  and  difeoncerting 
his  mcafures.  He  took  away  part  of  the  revenues  of  thofe 
churches  and  monaderies  vzhich  he  thought  too  wealthy  ; 
and,  leaving  only  what  was  neceflary  for  their  fubfidence, 
added  the  overplus  to  his  own  demefnes.  He  made  many 
judicious  eccleliadical  canons,-  and  ordered  preaching  in 
the  Rudian  Janeuage.  Ladly,  he  edabliihed  a  general 


aPid,  if  vve 

had  no  other  proof  ©f  his  civilized  fpirit,  this  v/oiild  be 
fudicient.  '1  here  is  one  more  reformation,  and  perhaps  as 
necefTary  and  ufcfal  as  any  of  the  former,  w'hich  he  made 
even  in  his  lad  illncfs,  though  it  was  exceedingly  painful. 


When  the  fenators  and  great  perfonages,  then  about  him. 
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arts  and  fciences,  he  told  them,  that  he  had  forgot  to  re¬ 
form  one  of  the  moft  important  points  of  all,  viz.  the  maj- 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  occafioned  by  the  tedious  and  liti¬ 
gious  chicanery  of  the  lawyers  ,;  and  figned  an  order  from 
his  bed,  lim-iting  the  determination  of  all  -cavifes  to  eleven 
;days,  which  was  immediately  fent  to  all  the  courts  of  hi^ 
empire.-  ^ 

7'his  wonderful  perfon  died  of  the  flrangury^  caufed  by 
.an  impoflbiime  in  the  neck  of  his  bladder,  Jan.  28,  1725, 

.aged  53,  He  was  tall,  and  remarkably  well  fbaped  :  he 
bad  a  noble  co-untenance,  eyes  fparkling  with  vivacity,  and 
a  robuft  confritutlon.  Kis  judgement  was  found,  which,  as 
Voltaire  has  obferved,  may  juflly  be  .deemed  the  foundation  Chap,  vu 
of  all  real  abilities  :  and  to  this  folidlty  was  joined  an  adtive 
.difpofition,  which  put  him  upon  the  moft  arduous  under¬ 
takings.  Whoever  refledts  upon  the  interruptions,  diffir- 
oulties,  and  oppofitionS;,  that  m.uft  unavoidably  occur  in  civi¬ 
lizing  and  refo;rmi.ng  a  large  and  baabarous  empire,  muS: 
fiippofe  the  Czar  to  have  been.,  as  Indeed  he  really  v/ag,  a 
perfon  of  the  greateft  firnancfs  and  perfeverance.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  far  from  being  worthy  of  his  genius  :  it  had 
been  fpoiled  by  the  prirtcefs  Sop’.iia,  Vv^hcfe  interefl  it  was 
that  he  fhould  be  Immerfcd  .in  licentious  excefles.  How¬ 
ever,  in  fpit-e  of  bad  example,  and  even  his  own  ftrong 
propenfity  to  pleafure,  his  natural  defire  of  knowledge  and 
magnanimity  of  foul  broke  through  all  habits.*  nay,  they 
broke  through  fomething.even  greater  than  habit’s.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  from  his  childhood  he  had  fuch  g  dread  of 
water,  as  to  be  feized  with  a  cold  fweat  and  with  conv.ul- 
fions,  even  in  being  obliged  to  pafs  over  a  brook.  The 
caufe  of  this  averfion  Is  thus  related  :  V/hen  he  v/as  ab,o^t 
bve  years  of  age,  he  was  carried  in  the  fpring  feafon.  over  a 
•dam,  where  there  was  a  water-fail  or  cataradl.  He  was 
afleep  in  his  mother’s  lap,  but  the  noife  and  rufhing  of  the 
water  frightened  him  fo,  that  it  brought  011  a  fever ;  and,  after 
his  recovery,  he  retained  fgeh  a  dread  of  that  element,  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  fee  any  Handing  water,  much  lefs  to  hear 
a  running  {tream.  Who  would  have  thought,’’  fays  Vol¬ 
taire,  ‘‘  that  fuch  a  prince  iliould  become  the  befi:  mariner  Chap.  vI. 

in  all  the  north  ?”  Yet  fuch  was  the  mighty  force  of  his 
refolution,  that  he  gradually  conquered  nature  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  ;  and  his  averfion  of  v/ater  v/as  afterwards  changed 
into  an  exceffive  fondnefs  for  that  element.  He  had  a  fon, 
who  lived  to  be  a  man  ;  but  this  fon  engaging  with  his 
uiother,  whom  Peter  had  divorced  in  1692,  and  other  mal- 
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cqntents,  in  a  Gonfpiracy  againft  his  father  in  1717,  he,  v^'as 
condemned  to  die.  He  favcd  the  executioners  the  trouble, 
by  dying  a  natural  death  :  and  an  account  of  this  unfortunate 
prince,  with  original  papers,  was  publifhed  by  the  Czar 
himfelf.  The  title  of  it,  as  it  (lands  ip  the  fecqnd  volume 
of  the  “  Prefent  State  of  Ruffia,'’  tranflated  from  the  High 
Dutch,  and  printed  at  London  1722,  in  8vo,  runs  thus: 
“  A  Manifefto  of  the  Criminal  Ptocefs  of  the  Czarewitz 
Alexi  Petrowitz,  judged  and  publiflied  at  St.  Peterfburg,  the 
25th  of  June  1718,  tranflated  from  the  Ruffian  Original, 
and  printed  by  order  of  his  Czarifn  Majefly  at  the  Hague, 
1718.*’  The  Czar  coinpofed  feveral  pieces  upon  naval 
affairs  ;  and  his  name  muft  be  added  to  the  fhort  catalogue 
of  Sovereigns  who  have  honoured  the  public  with  their 
writings. 

The  Czarina,  his  widow,  \Yhom  he  nominated  his  fucceL 
for^  was,  upon  his  death,  immediately  acknowledged  Em- 
prefs  of  Rufiia  by  the  feveral  effates  thereof.  The  hiflory 
6f  this  lady  is  curious  and  extraordinary,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  related.  She  was  born  in  Livonia,  16845  and  lofing 
her  parents,  were  of  low  condition  and  poor,  (lie  be¬ 
came  deflitute.  The  parifli  clerk,  who  kept  a  fchool,  took 
her  into  his  houfe,  and  kept  her  5  till  Dr.  Gluck,  rninifler 
of  Marienburg,  happening  to  come  to  that  village,  eafed 
the  clerk  of  the  girl,  whom  he  liked  exceedingly,  and  car¬ 
ried  her  home  with  him.  Dr,  Gluck  treated  her  almofl:  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  fhe  had  been  his  own  daughter;  and 
not  only  had  her  taught  fpinning  and  fewing,  but  inffrudled 
her  alfo  himfelf  in  literature  above  her  fex,  and  efpecially  in 
the  German  language.  At  length  a  Livonian  ferjeant  in 
theSwedifh  army  fell  paffionately  ip  love  y/ith  her,  and  fhe 
agreed  to  rnarry  him  :  but  the  next  day,  the  Ruffians  made 
themfelyes  mafler  of  Marienburg;  and  the  general,  calling 
bis  eyes  accidentally  on  Catherine,  and  obferving  fomething 
very  ilriking  in  her  air  and  manner,  took  her  then  under  his 
protedion,  and  afterwards  into  his  fervice.  Some  time  after, 
ihe  was  advanced  to  be  a  houfe-keeper  to  prince  fidenzikoff, 
who  was  the  generaPs  patron  5  and  there  the  Czar  feeing 
her,  fhe  made  fuch  ah  impreflion  on  him,  that  he  married 
her.  She  was  taken  at  Marienburg  \i\  1702,  and  married 
to  the  Czar  in  1711  i  what  became  of  her  former  hufband, 
the  ferjeant,  is  not  known.  She  was  a  woman  of  wonder¬ 
ful  abilities  and  addrefs,  and  in  truth  a  very  fit  confort  for 
fuch  a  one  as  Peter  the  Great.  We  have  already  obferyed, 
hbw  (he  f^fpued  him  from  ruih  by  her  management^  when  he 
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was  furrounded  by  the  Turks:  and  he  feerns  to  have  made 
her  partner  of  his  councils  and  undertakings,  as  well  as  of 
his  bed.  He  (hewed  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  her,  by  no- 
minatinp-her  to  fucceed  him  :  but  (he  died  in  little  more  than 

O 

two  years  after  him.  She  had  feveral  daughters  by  the 
Czar;  the  youngeft  of  which,  Elizabeth,  after  the  heirs  of 
the  eider  branches  wereextindf,  afcended  the  throne  in  1741. 
Voltaire,  'in  his  Hiftory  of  Peter,  has  taken  occafion  to^hap.  viu, 
fpeak  of  this  princefs  ;  and  what  he  fays  deferves  to  be 
tranfcribed.  Thelenjty  of  thi^  princefs  has  been  carried 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  She 
had  promifed,  that  during  her  reign  nobody  (hould  be 
put  to  death  ;  and  (lac  has  kept  her  word.  She  is  the 
hrft  Sovereign  that  ever  (hewed  this  regard  to  the  hu- 
man  fpecies.  Malefadlors  are  now  condemned  to  ferve 
“  in  the  mir>es  and  other  public  works  ;  a  regulation,  not 
lefs  prudent  than  humane,  fince  it  renders  their  punifli- 
ment  of  fome  advantage  to  the  (late.  In  other  countries, 

‘‘  they  only  know  how  to  put  a  malefadlor  to  death,  with 
the  apparatus  of  an  executioner,  but  are  not  able  to  pre- 
vent  the  commiffion  of  crimes.  'Ehe  terror  of  death  does 
not  perhaps  make  fuch  an  imprcflion  on  evil-doers,  who 
are  generally  given  to  idlenefs,  as  the  (ear  of  chahilement 
and  hard  labour  renewed  every  dayP^ 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX  (Francis),  interpreter  of  the 
Oriental  languages  to  the  P'rench  king,  wasfent  into  Turkey 
and  Perfia,  at  the  age  of  16,  in  order  to  learn  thofe  lan¬ 
guages.  Who  would  believe,”  fays  Voltaire,  “  that  he  fur 

“  (hould  compofe  part  of  the  Life  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  Ara- I’Hiftoirr, 
bic,  and  that  this  work  (hould  be  eheemed  in  the  Eall 
He  made  feveral  voyages  into  Africa  and  the  Eaft,  by  order 
of  the  court  :  he  was  employed  in  feveral  negotiations 
'abroad,  and  recompenfed  for  his  merit  by  the  chair  of  Ara¬ 
bic  profeffor  in  the  College  Royal.  Befides  the  Arabic, 
Turkilh,  Perhan,  and  Tartarian,  he  underftood  very  well 
the  Ethiopian  and  Armenian  languages.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1713,  after  having  compiled  feveral  ufeful  works  relat¬ 
ing  to  Oriental  hiftory;  among  others,  The  Hiftory  of 
“  Gengis-Kan,”  which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifti, 

PETIT  (Peter),  a  very  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
l^at  Paris  in  1617,  and  brought  up  to  the  profeftion  of  phyfic, 
xin  which  faculty  he  tooje  a  doclor’s  degree  at  Montpellier ; 
afterwards  returning  to  Paris,  negledled  the  pradlice  of 
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it,  and  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  litera¬ 
ture.  He  lived  fome  time  with  the  firft  prefident  of  La- 
'*  moTgnon,  as  preceptor  to  his  fons ;  and  afterwards  with 
Monf.  Nicolai,  firft' prefident  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  as 
a  man  of  letters  and  companion.  He  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of  his  life  in  compofing  ;  and  he  had  a  v/onderful  facility  with 
his  pen,  which  enabled  him  to  write  much.  He  w;as  deeply 
read  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  joined  to 
his  (kill  in  thefe  an  uncommon  knowledge  in  philofophical 
matters.  He  died  in  16S79  ^iged  yo,  having  taken  a  wife 
not  long  before. 

He  wrote  only  in  Latin,  but  a  great  number  of  things 
both  in  verfe  and  profe.  His  firft  produ61:ion  feems  to  have 
been  An  Elegy  upon  the  death’ of  Gabriel  Naude,  in 
“  1660,  he  publiflied  in  8vo,  De  motu  ani- 

malium  fpontaneo  liber  unus.’^^  Petit  was  a  great  partifan 
for  the  Peripatetic  philofophy ;  and,  in  this  as  well  as  fome 
other  works  of  the  fame  kind,  he  has  ftrenuoufly  fupported 
the  principles  of  Ariftotle,  and  combated  thofe  of  Des  Cartes. 
Epiftolse  Apologeticae  A.  Menjoti  de  variis  fedtis  amplec- 
tendis  examen  ;  ad  medicos  Parifienfes,  autore  Adriano 
‘‘  Scauro,  D.  M.  1666,”  4to.  Menjot  had  maintained, 
very  reafonably  one  would  think,  that  a  man  fhould  attach 
himfelf  to  no  particular  fecft,  but  take  from  each  whatever 
he  found  good  :  which  fentiment,  it  feems,  did  not  pleafe  Petit, 
and  therefore  he  oppofed  it  in  this  w’ork  under  the  fidlitious 
name  of  Scaurus.  He  publiflied  the  fame  year,  in  Svo,  under 
the  feigned  name  of  Marinus  Statileus,  “  Apologia  pro  genui- 
tate  fragment!  Satyrici  Petroniani  which  Hadrian  Va- 
lefius  then,  and  the  beft  critics  fince,  have  agreed  to  reject 
as  fpurious.  Eutyphron  was  another  afiumed  name,  under 
which  he  publiflied  a  piece,  in  1667,  4^^’  nova  curan- 

dorum  morborum  rationeper  transfufionem  fanguinis  P’  he 
rejedfs  this  method  of  cure,  which  was  approved  by  many 
phyficians  of  his  time,  and  fupports  his  own  opinion  with 
much  elegance  and  learning.  In  1683,  were  publiflied  at 
Uti'echt  in  Svo,  Mifcellanearum  Ofervationum,  libri  iv.^* 
thefe  are  verbal  criticifms  upon  various  authors,  and  fhew 
great  accuracy  as  well  as  profound  erudition,  The  fame 
year  at  Paris  came  out  in  8vo,  SeleCtorum  Poematum, 
libri  ii.  Acceffit  Difiertatio  de  Furore  Poetico.”  The 
Difiertation”  is  curious,  and  fliews  the  author  to  have 
been  a  very  ingenious  man  ;  and  the  Poems”  have  merit 
enough  to  rank  him  with  Rapin,  Menage,  and  the  beft 
writers  of  modern  Latin  poetry.  “  De  Amazonibus  Difler- 
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f‘  tjo,  Paris,  1685,’’  i2ino  :  the  edition  of  Amfterclam, 

1687,  i2mo,  is  preferaBle,  there  being  additions  by  the 
author,  and  critical  obfervations  by  M.  de  la  Monnoye. 

“  De  natura  et  moribus  Anthropophagorum  Diflertatio,”  at 
Utrecht,  1688,  Bvo  :  a  curious  and  learned  v/ork.  “  In  tres 
“  priores  Aretsei  libres  Cbminentarii :  Una  cum  difl'ertatiun- 
“  cula  de  Petiti  vita,  et  copiofo  in  eofdem  Commentaries 

indice,  2726,’-  4to.  It  was  Maittaire,  who  publilhed 
this  poflhumous  work,  and  fet  the  life  of  Petit'^at  the  headi 
of  it. 

There  are  feveral  other  works  of  our  author,  but  we  have 
mentioned  the  principal.  Care  mufi:  be  taken  in  the  mean 
time,  not  to  confound  him  with  another  Peter  Petit,  who 
ivas  his  contemporary,  and  a  man  of  a  very  different  turn  ^ 
as  we  fliall  fee  in  the  next  article. 

PETIT  (Peter),  a  mathematician  of  France,  celebrated 
for  his  writings,  and  for  his  connections  with  Pafeal,  Des 
Cartes,  Merfennus,  and  other  great  men,  v/as  born  in  Nlceroo^ 
1589;  and  fpent  the  firfl:  part  of  Ins  life  at  Montiucon, 
the  diocefe  of  Bourges,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  w^here  he 
cultivated  from  his  youth  mathematics  and  philofophy.  He 
came  to  Paris  in  1633,  whither  his  reputation  had  travelled 
before  him  ;  and  was  employed  on  feveral  occafions  by  car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu.  He  was  commiffioned  by  this  minifler  to 
vifit  the  fea-ports,  and  had  the  title  of  the  king’s  engineer; 
and  was  alfo  fent  into  Italy  upon  his  majefly’s  bufinefs.’  He 
was  at  Tours  in  1640,  and  married  there;  and  afterwards 
was  made  intendant  of  the  fortifications  :  for  Hilarion  de 
Cofte  gives  him  this  title,  in  his  “  Life  of  Merfennus,” 
printed  in  1 649.  Baillet,  in  his  “  Life  of  Des  Cartes,”  fays. 

That  Petit  had  a  great  genius  for  mathematics,  excelled- 
“  particularly  in  aftronomy,  and  had  a  fingular  paffion  for 
“  experimental  knowledge.”  It  was  fomew'here  about  1637 
or  1638,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  after  his  return  from  Italy, 
where  he  heard  much  talk  of  the  “  Dioptrics”  of  Des  Cartes. 

He  read  it,  and  communicated  his  objections  to  Merfennus, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  :  neverthelefs,  he 
foon  after  embraced  the  principles  of  Des  Cartes,  and  be¬ 
came  not  only  the  friend,  but  the  parti  fan  and  defender,  of 
that  philofopher.  He  was  alfo  intimately  conneCted  with 
pafeal,  with  whom  he  made  at  Rouen  the  fame  experiments 
concerning  the  vacuum,  which  Torricelli  had  before  made 
in  Italy;  and  was  aflbred  of  their  truth  by  frequent  repeti¬ 
tions.  This  was  in  1646  and  16470  We  know  no  other 
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particuhrs  of  Petit,  only  that  he  died  In  1667.  He  was' the  I 
author  of  feveral  works  upon  phyfical  and  aftronomical  fub-  | 
je6ls.  The  firll  thing  he  publiihcd  was  upon  chronology,  and  I 
in  defence  of  Jofeph  Scaliger*  It  is  intituled,  ‘‘  Difcours  3 

chronologique,  contenant  les  maxirnes  pour  difccrner  les  | 
“  parfaites  chronologies,  &c.  1636,’^  in  410.  p 

PETITOT  (John),  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  i 
Geneva  in  1607  ;  of  a  father  who  was  a  fculptor  and  archi- 
te<£f,  who,  after  having  pafled  part  of  his  life  in  Italy,  ren  ^ 
tired  to  that  city.  His  fon  was  defigned  to  be  a  jeweller}  J 
and,  by  frequent  employment  in  enamelling,  acquired  fo  t 
fine  a  tafte,  and  fo  precious  a  tone  of  colouring,  that  Bor-  1 
dier,  who  afterwards  became  his  brother-in-law,  advifed 
him  to  attach  himfelf  to  portrait,  .bHipvinghe  might  pufli  his 
art  on  ftill  to  greater  lengths  ;  and  though  both  the  one  and 
the  other  wanted  feveral  colours  which  they  could  not  bring  i 
to  bear  the  fire,  yet  they  fucceeded  to  admiration.  Petitot  ^ 
did  the  heads  and  handf,  in  which  his  colouring  was  ex-  ; 
cellent :  Bordier  painted  the  hair,  the  draperies  and  the  ' 
grounds.  Thefe  two  friends,  agreeing  in  their  work  and  their 
projedls,  fet  out  for  Italy.  The  long  flay  they  made  there 
frequenting  the  heft  chemifis,  joined  to  a  flrong  defire  of 
learning,  improved  them  in  the  preparation  of  their  colours  ; 
but  the  completion  of  their  fuccefs  muft  be  aferibed  to  a 
journey  they  afterwards  made  to  England,  There  they 
found  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  phyfician  to  Charles  I.  and  a 
great  chemifl ;  who  had  by  his  experiments  difeovered  the  j| 
principal  colours  to  be  ufed  for  enamel,  and  the  proper  means  ] 
of  vitrifying  them.  Thefe  by  their  beauty  furpafled  all  the 
enamelling  of  Venice  and  Limoges.  Mayerne  introduced 
Petitot  to  the  king,  who  retained  him  in  his  fervice,  and 
gave  him  a  lodging  in  Whitehall.  Here  he  painted  feveral 
portraits  after  Vandyck,  in  which  he  was  guided  by  that 
excellent  maflcr,  who  was  then  in  London  ;  and  his  advice 
contributed  greatly  to  the  ability  of  Petitot,  whofe  beft 
pieces  are  after  Vandyck.  King  Charles  often  went  to  fee 
him  work  ;  as  he  took  pleafure  both  in  painting  and  che¬ 
mical  experiments,  to  which  his  phyfician  had  given  him  a 
turn.  Petitot  painted  that  monarch  and  the  whole  royal 
family  feveral  times.  "JTe  difiinguilhed  favour  fhev/n  him 
by  that  prince  was  only  interrupted  by  his  unhappy  and  tra¬ 
gical  end :  this  was  a  terrible  ftroke  to  Petitot,  whq  did  not 
quit  the  royal  family  ;  but  followed  them  in  their  fiight  to 
PariSj  v/here  he  was  loqked  on  as  one  of  their  moff  zealous 
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Servants,  Charles  IT,  after  the  battle  of  ^Worcefler  In 
1651,  went  to  France ;  and,  during  the  four  years  that  the 
prince  /layed  there,  vifited  Petitot,  and  often  eat  with  him. 

Then  it  Was,  that  his  name  became  eminent,  and  that  all 
the  court  of  France  grew  fond  of  being  painted  in  enamel. 

When  Charles  II.  returned  to  England,  Lewis  XIV.  re¬ 
tained  Petitot  in  his  fervice,  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  a  lodg¬ 
ing  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Thefe  new  favours, 
added  to  a  confiderable  fortune  he  had  already  acquired,  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  marry  in  1661.  Afterwards  Bordier  be-? 
came  his  brother-in-law,  and  ever  lemained  in  a  firm  union 
with  him  :  they  lived  together,  till  their  families  growing 
too  numerous  obliged  them  to  feparate.  Their  friendfhip 
was  founded  on  the  harmony  of  their  fentiments  and  their 
reciprocal  merit,  much  more  than  a  principle  of  interefl. 

They  had  gained,  as  a  reward  for  their  difeoveries  and  their 
labours,  a  million,  which  they  divided  at  Paris  ;  and  they 
Continued  friends  without  ever  having  a  quarrel,  or  even  a 
inifunderfianding,  in  the  fpace  of  fifty  years. 

Petitot  copied  at  Paris  feveral  portraits  of  Mignard  and  Lc 
Brun  ;  yet  his  talent  was  not  only  copying  a  portrait  with 
an  exa£l:  refemblance,  but  alfo  dcfignihg  a  head  mofi:  per- 
feclly  after  nature.  To  this  he  alfo  joined  a  foftnefs  and 
livelinefs  of  colouring,  which  will  never  change,  and  will 
ever  render  his  works  valuable.  He  painted  Lewis  XIV, 

Mary  Anne  of  Auftria  his  mother,  and  Mary  Therefa  his 
wife,  feveral  times.  As  he  was  a  zealous  Proteftant,  and 
full  of  apprehenfions  at  the  revocation  of  the  edivSI  of  Nantz 
in  1685,  he  demanded  the  king’s  permifiion  to  retire  to  Ge¬ 
neva  ;  who  finding  him  urgent,  and  fearing  he  fhould  efcape, 
cruelly  caufed  him  to  be  arrehed,  and  fent  to  Fort  PEveque, 
where  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  w^s  appointed  to  inflruft  him. 

Yet  neither  the  eloquence  of  Bofl'uet^  nor  the  terrors  of  a 
dungeon  could  prevail.  He  was  not  convinced,  but  the  vexa¬ 
tion  and  coiifinement  threw  hirn  into  a  fqvcr  :  of  which  the 
king  being  informed,  ordered  him  to  be  releafed.  He  no 
fooner  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  than  heefcaped  with  his  wife 
to  Geneva,  after  a  refidence  at  Paris  for  thirty-fix  years.  His 
children  remaining  in  that  city,  and  fearing  the  king’s  re?- 
fentment,  flung  theinfelves  on  his  mercy,  and  implored  his 
proteclion.  T.'he  king  received  them  favourably,  and  told 
them  he  could  forgive  an  old  man  the  wbiu^  of  defiring  to 
be  buried  with  his  fathers. 

iS  When  Petitot  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  cultivated 
Jils  aft  yvith  great  ardor,  and  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  pre-, 
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fervins:  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  efteem  of  all  connoifleurs. 
The  king  and  queen  of  Poland,  deiirous  to  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  copied  by  Petitot,  though  then  abov^'e  So,  fent  the 
originals  to  Paris,  believing  him  to  be  there.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  charged /with  the  commiflion  w'ent  on  to  Ge¬ 
neva.  The  queen  was  reprefented  on  a  trophy  holding  the 
king’s  pifture.  As  there  were  two  heads  in  the  fame  piece, 
they  gave  him  a  hundred  Louis  d’ors  j  and  he  executed  it 
as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The  concourfe 
of  his  friends,  and  the  rcfor't  of  the  curious  who  came  to  fee 
him,  w^as  fo  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Geneva,  and 
retire  to  Veray,  a  little  tov/n  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  where 
he  worked  in  quiet.  He  was  about  the  picture  of  his  v/ife, 
when  a  diilemper  carried  him  off  in  one  day,  1691,  aged 
84.  His  life  was  always  exemplary,  and  his  end  v/as  the 
fame.  Pie  preferved  his  ufual  candour  and  eafe  of  temper  to 
his  lafl:  hour.  He  had  feventeen  children  by  his  marriage  j 
but  only  one  of  his  Tons  applied  h.imfelf  to  painting,  whq 
fettled  in  London.  His  father  fent  him  feveral  of  his  works 
to  ferve  him  for  models.  This  fon  is  dead,  and  his  family 
is  now  fettled  in  Dublin. 

Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  in  enamel : 
though  Bordier  his  brother-in-law  made  feveral  attempts 
before  him,  and  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne  had  facilitated  the 
jlieans  of  employing  the  mofl:  beautiful  colours,  it  was  flill 
petitot  who  completed  the  work ;  which  under  his  hand 
acquired  fuch  a  degree  of  perfedlion,  as  to  furpafs  minia¬ 
ture,  and  even  equal  painting  in  oil.  He  made  ufe  of  gold 
and  filver  plates,  and  rarely  enamelled  on  copper.  When  he 
fir^L  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was  twenty  louis’s  a  head, 
which  he  foon  raifed  to  forty.  His  cullom  was,  to  carry  a 
painter  with  him,  who  painted  the  pidlure  in  oil ;  after 
which  Petitot  fketched  out  his  work,  which  he  always 
Aniflied  after  the  life.  When  he  painted  the  king  of  France, 
he  took  thofe  pidlures  that  moft  refembled  him  for  his 
patterns  ;  and  the  king  afterwards  gave  him  a  fitting  or  two 
to  finifli  his  work.  Pie  laboured  \yith  great  afliduity,  and 
never  laid  down  his  pencil,  but  with  reludlance ;  faying, 
that  he  always  found  new  beauties  in  his  art  to  charm 
him. 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  an  Italian,  eminent  for 
great  parts  and  great  learning,  has  been  called  the  father  of 
modern  poetry ;  and  was,  perhaps,  the  firfl:  among  the 
moderns,  in  whom  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  ancient  literature 
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l)egan  to  revive.  His  parents  were  of  Florence,  of  ho¬ 
nourable  families ;  and  his  father  w'as  a  manager  in  the 
faction  of  the  Bianchini,'  which  were  driven  from  the  town 
by  the  Neri  in  1300.  He  retired  to  Arezzo,  where  Pe¬ 
trarch  was  born  in  1304  ;  and  not  at  Ancifa,  as  fome  have 
imagined.  His  father,  after  many  vain  attempts  to  be  re-  Niceron, 
ftored,  fixed  at  length  at  Avignon,  then  the  feat  of  the 
Pope:  whence  Petrarch,  who  was  nine  years  old,  was  fent 
to  Carpentras,  in  order  to  learn  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
philofophy.  He  was  four  years  at  this  place,-  and  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Montpellier,  where  he  fpent  four  more  years  in 
the  ftudy  of  the  law.  After  that,  his  father  fent  him  to’ 

Bologna,  to  have  him  made  complete  in  this  way,  for  that 
was  what  he  had  fet  his  heart  upon  :  but,  alas  !  the  dry 
ftudy  of  the  law  had  no  charms  for  Petrarch.  Poetry,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  hiftory,  had  employed  in  reality  the  greateft 
|)art  of  his  tirhe  and  attention ;  which  the  father  perceiving 
v/as  fo  enraged,  that,  coming  one  day  fuddenly  into  his 
chamber,*  and  finding  a  heap  of  ancient  Latin  authors  by 
him,  he  flung  them  all  into  the  fire,  except  Virgil  and 
Cicero,  which,  at  the  earneft  interceflion  of  the  fon,  h^ 
fpared. 

Lofing  his  rnothef  in  13^14,  and  his  father  the  year  after,' 
he  returned  to  Avl9;non  to  fettle  his  affairs  r  and  foon  after 
ptirchafed  a  very  retired  but  very  agreeable  country  hoiife, 
called  V^auclufe,  about  five  miles  eaft  of  it,  Where  he  fpent 
a  good  part  of  every  year.  Here,  in  1327,  he  commenced 
an  amour  with  a  beautiful  young  damlel,  named  Laura, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whom  he  has  made 
famous  by  his  poetry.  His  refidence  at  Vauclufe  was 
fometimes  interrupted  by  travels.  He  went  to  Paris,  whence 
he  pafl'ed  to  Flanders ;  then  into  Germany,  and  laflly  to' 

Rome.  At  his  return  to  Avignon,  he  vras  prevailed  vyith 
to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  Pope  John  XXII.  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  feveral  important  tranfaiStions  both  in  France 
and  at  Rome.  Mornay,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Papacy,*^ 
fays,  that  Petrarch,  whom  he  calls  Lumen  fcctcli  fui^  a 
“  very  bright  ftar  fnining  in  an  age  of  dai  knefs,”  might  Nouvelirt 
have  had  any  thing,  if  he  would  only  have  flattered  the  la  Re- 
Popes  :  and  Bayle  quotes  an  author,  who  relates,  that  he  loft  Lenr.^Fev. 
a  cardinal’s  cap,  becaufe  he  would  not  confent  that  his  fifter  1586. 
fhould  be  miftrefs  to  Pope  BenedieSt  XII.  who  was  exD'emely 
taken  with  her,  and  who  at  length  obtained  her  by  the 
management  of  another  brother.  However  this  was,  Pe¬ 
trarch  was  not  fond  of  a  court  life :  he  feems  to  have  had 
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too  much  integrity  and  gencrofity  in  his  nature  to  be  fit  Fol 
it;  fo  that  he  retired  to  Vauclufc,  where  he  devoted  him-? 
felf  wholly  to  reading,  to  compofition,  and  to  Laura.  Hei 
compofed  a  Latin  poem,  called  Africa  which,  though  ai 
very  crude  performance,  and  faulty  both  in  latinity  andii 
meafure,  appeared  a  prodigy  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance ; ; 
and  made,  his  name  fo  famous,  that  the  fenate  of  Rome  andd 
the  univerfity  of  Paris  both  invited  him  at  the  fame  time,  to'i 
come  and  receive  the  poetic  crown.  He  went  to  Rome  in^ 
1341,  where  that  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  with  great  i 
folemnity. 

P'rom  Rome  he  went  to  Parma,  and  foon  after  to  Vau--(; 
clufe  ;  where  he  gratified  his  prevailing  palfion,  which  was  i  ' 
the  love  of  books  and  folitude.  Yet,  in  13435  he  was  ^ 
called  out  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  v/ho  fent  him  to  compli¬ 
ment  queen  Joan  of  Naples,  upon  her  acceffion  to  the  j 
crown.  He  w^ent  again  into  Italy  in  1348,  to  vifit  fome  *  1 
nobles  at  Verona  ;  and  he  was  here,  w'hennews  of  the  death 
of  his  dearefi:  Laura  was  brought  him.  He  was  infinitely 
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afHi^led  with  it ;  and  immortalized  his  grief  with  a  great 


number  of  verfes  written  in  her  praife.  Laura  feems  to  have 
been  to  Petrarch,  what  Stella  was  to  Swift;  I  mean,  if  wet 
may  take  the  word  of  Petrarch  himfelf,  who  affures  us,  that  fi 
his  love  for  her  v/as  of  the  purefi:  kind,  although  fome  have  ^ 
pretended,  that  it  was  not  altogether  fpiritual.  Pie  w'ent^f 
to  Avignon  in  1349,  to  the  jubilee  at  Rome  in  1350,  and^^l 
thence  to  his  folitude  at  Vauclufe;  which  growing  probably^ 
difagreeable  for  w'ant  of  Laura,  he  finally  quitted  in  I352<^> 
He  went  to  Milan,  where  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the^f 
Vifconti,  who  ihewed  him  great  kindnefs,  and  employed  i! 
him  in.  embafiies  and  affairs  of  importance  for  the  following'^'' 
ten  years,  The  remainder  of  his  life  w'as  fpent  in  continual  1 
journcyings,  fometimes  to  Parma,  fometimes  to  Padua,  as  .1 
well  as  to  P'crrara  and  Venice.  He  was  at  Venice  in  I364>'N 
when  Boccace  came  from  Florence  to  aflure  him,  that  he'  : 
was  rellored  by  the  republic  to  the  eftateof  his  father,  which'"  ’ 
had  been  forfeited  ;  and  had  leave  to  return  and  fettle  there.  ' 
The  offer  pleafed  him  much,  but  came  too  late  :  he  waS'  - 
then  grown  old  and  infirm,  and  fo  fiabjedf  to  fainting 
fits,  that  he  was  once  at  P'errara  fuppofed  to  be  dead  for 
three  hours.  He  chofe  to  retire  to  Padua,  for  the  fake  of  ' 
being  near  his  patron  P'rancis  de  Carrara,  who  had  given 
him  an  agreeable  country  houfe,  about  ten  miles  from  the 
town,  called  Arqua  ;  and  at  this  place  he  died,  July  1374^ 
aged  70.  He  \yas  an  ecclefialtic,  had  a  canonry  or  two 
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ind  an  archdeaconry^  but  never  entered  into  the  order  of 
priefls.  He  had  a  natural  daughter,  not  by  Laura,  but  by  a 
young  lady  of  a  good  family,  w^hofe  hufband  became  his  foie 
executor.  He  was  a  man  of  many  virtues  :  he  neither  de- 
lired  nor  defpifed  riches ;  and  if  he  did  love  fame,  it  was- 
with  moderation,  and  without  any  of  that  anxiety  and  foli- 
citude,  which  often  makes  the  purfuers  of  it  miferable*  A  ceniura 
faying  of  his  is  recorded,  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned  :  Authorutn. 
it  was,  that  no  greater  evil  can  happen  to  a  man,  than 

to  be  made  a  Pope.’’  Hadrian  VL  afterwards  felt  the 
truth  of  it^  as  appears  from  the  infcription  he  ordered  upon 
his  tomb  :  ‘‘  Here  lies  Hadrian  VI.  who  thought  nothing  See  Ha» 
“  in  life  more  unfortunate,  than  that  he  was  appointed  to 
“  govern.” 

As  to  his, .literary  charadfer,  no  man  was  ever  more 
efte^med  and  honoured,  than  Petrarch  ;  and  indeed  with 
reafon,  for  he  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.  His  various 
knowledge  made  him  juftly  regarded  as  the  firft  genius  of  an 
age-,  the  darknefs  and  barbarifm  of  which  he  contributed 
much  to  diflipate,  by  re-eftablifhing  letters  and  the  art  of 
writing.  The  great  number  of  works,  in  profe  as  well  as* 
poetry,  which  he  compofed  both  in  Latin  and  Italian,  Ihew 
a  wonderful  fruitfulnefs  of  invention.  He  excelled  in 
Italian  poetry;  his  Latin  is  not  fo  good.  His  profe  works 
alfo  are  inferior  to  his  poetry  ;  yet  there  appears  great  elo- 
c|uence  in  all  he  wrote :  nor  is  the  Latin  bad,  if  we  confi- 
der,  that  he  was  the  hrll  ‘  who  attempted  to  refcue  letters 
from  Gothic  ignorance  and  barbarity.  Erafmus  fays,  “  that  in  Circro- 

he  was  a  great,  a  knowing,  and  an  eloquent  man,  but 
‘‘  that  his  language  favours  of  the  age  he  wrote  in.”  He 
adds,  that  ‘‘  Petrarch  was  fcarcely  read  in  his  time ;  and 

therefore  we  cannot  wonder,  if  he  is  not  much  regarded 
“  in  ours.”  There  are  neverthelefs  things  in  him,  which 
may  well  enough  amufe  a  curious  man ;  and  fomething 
higher  may  be  faid  of  his  Italian  poetry,  which  is  indeed 
excellent.  The  firft  complete  collecSIion  of  his  works  was 
at  Bafil,  1581,  in  four  volumes  folio:  the  fourth  volume 
contains  his  Italian  pieces. 

Niceron  relates,  that  more  than  hve-and-twenty  perfons 
have  written  the  life  of  Petrarch  ;  but  that  he  himfeif  has 
followed  that  of  M.  Muratori,  prefixed  to  Petrarch’s  Italian 
poems,  printed  at  Modena  1711,  in  410,  as  being  the  moll 
exa6l. 
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PETRONIUS  ARBITER  (Titus),  a  polite  writer  aric 
critic  of  antiquity,  who  Hourifhecl  in  the  reign  of  Neroi 
and  of  whom  there  remains  a  confiderable  fragtnent  of  a 
piece  in  v'erfe  and  profe',  intituled,  “  Satyriconj  or  a  kind  ol 
Menippea'ri  Satire.”  Ele  was  a  Roinan  knight,  of  an, an¬ 
cient  family  and,  after  an  education  fuitable  to  His^qualityj 
made  his  appearance  in  the  court  of  Claudius.  Here  he 
found  a  way  of  living  agreeable  to  his  temper,  which  was 
Vie  de  Pe-  voluptuous  ;  although  he  is  reprefented  to  have  had  too  much 
trone  Arbi- delicacy  in  his  nature,  to  relifli  the  brutalities  of  love  like 
Evremond  M^fialina,  pr  thofe  of  gluttony  and  dfunkennefs  with  CJau- 
dsusl  He  feems  to  have  taken  a  relifh  of  both,  rather  to  gratify 
his  curiofity  than  his  fenfes  3  and,  infte'ad  of  a  prodigal  or 
debauchee",  is  rather  to  be  confidefed  as  a  hice  aiid  learned 
artift  in  the  fci’ehce  of  voluptuoufnefs.  So  fays  Tacitus  at 
^  leaft,  by  whom  his  charadter,,  and  the  occafibn  and  manner 
j^nnal.  lib.  of  his  death j  which  were  all  very  extraordinary^  are  finely 
xvi.  drawn  5  that  is,  fuppofing  him  to  bb  the  very  perfon  there 
Lipf,  not.  in  t^^ri^ioned'^  which,  though  'doubted  by  Lipfius  and  other 
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critics*^  is  now  the  mod  prevailing  opinion. 

When  Petronius  had  thus  palTed  his  youth  in  gaiety  and 
pleafure^  he  was-,  either  through  the  favour  of  Nero  or  his 
own  merits  fent  proconful  to  Bithynia;  where  this  man  of 
pleafufe^  like  another  Maecenas^  ihevbed  himfelf  capable  of 
the  clofefi:  application  to  bufinefs^  and  performed  all  the  du¬ 
ties  of  an  able  magidrate.  He  w‘as  afterwards,  as  Tacitus 
fays,  chofen  cohful  5  perhaps  extraordinarily  for  fome 
months;  as  was  ufual,  when  thfe  conful  died  within  the  year 
of  his  office,  which  was  never  left  Vacant.  There  is  fome 
reafon  to  fuppofe  this;  becaufe  we  do  not  find  his  name  in 
any  lid  of  the  confuls;  and  yet  the  authority  of  Tacitus', 
W'ho  fays  he  was  conful,  mud  not  be  quedioned.  The 
time  of  his  confulate  being  expired;  he  relapfed  into  his 
former  manner  of  living ;  and  either  became  vitious  from 
his  own  inclination,  or  out  of  a  defire  to  pleafe  Nero  drove 
to  appear  fo  :  “  revolutus  in  vitia,  feu  viciorum  imitatio- 
“  nem,”  fays  Tacitus*  Hence  he  became  foon  one  of  the 
emperor’s  confidants,  and,  as  the  fame  hidorian  infinuates, 
received  the  furname  of  Arbiter,  becaufe  Nero  thought  none 
of  his  pleafures  elegant  or  well  fancied,  which  were  not 
either  contrived  or  approved  by  Petronius. 

Tf'hus  he  adled  for  fome  time  under  Nero,  as  intendant 
of  his  plealures  :  and,  by  this  means  podelling  great  favour 
with  the  emperor,  dood  expofed  to  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
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Tigellinus  ;  who,  fays  Tacitus,  was,  as  it  were,  his  rival 
and  fuperlor  In  the  fclence  of  pleafure.  That  jealous  and 
felfifh  favourite  refolved  therefore  to  ruin  him^  which  by 
various  infinuations  at  firft,  and  falfe  accufations  afterwards, 
he  gradually  effedfed.  For,  knowing  cruelty  to  be  the 
prevailing  paffion  of  this  prince,  he  infmuated  that  Petro- 
nius  was  too  intimate  with  Scevinus,  not  to  be  dipped  in 
Pifo’s  confpiracy ;  and  then  fuborned  one  of  his  faves  to 
fwear  againfl:  him,  deprived  him  of  all  means  of  juftifying 
himfelf,  and  imprifoned  the  greateft  part  of  his  doinellics, 
Petronius  was  put  under  durance  at  Cumae,  whither  he  had 
attended  the  emperor  in  his  journey  to  Campania;  but 
foon  refolved  to  end  his  hopes  and  fears  by  a  voluntary  death, 
which  however  he  was  unwilling  to  have  thought  precipi¬ 
tate*  He  opened  his  veins  therefore,  and  then  clofed  them 
again  :  he  did  this  more  than  once,  at  intervals  converfmg 
with  his  friends,  not  in  a  folemn  manner  on  ferious  and  pro¬ 
found  fubjecls,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  or  the  principles' 
and  fayings  of  the  philofophers  about  it,  but  in  a  pleafant  and 
jocofe  way,  they  repeating  to  him  fongs  and  verfes  upon 
diverting  fubjeils.  In  fliort,  he  flept,  he  travelled,  re¬ 
warded  fbme,  and  punifhed  others  of  his  domellics  5  afrecSI- 
ing  to  do  all  the  ordinary  offices  of  life,  that  his  death 
might  not  feem  forced,  but  accidental.  When  he  made  his 
will,  he  did  not  compliment  Nero  or  Tigellinus,  or  any  of 
the  great  men  in  power,  as  was  then  the  common  practice, 
with  a  legacy ;  but  having  defcribed,  under  the  feigned 
charadlers  of  vile  debauchees,  all  the  infamous  lewdnefs  and 
obfcene  pleafures  of  Nero,  fent  the  book  fealed  up  to  him, 
breaking  the  feal  in  pieces,  that  no  ufe  might  be  made  of  it 
afterwards  in  difcovering  the  author.  Tacitus  adds,  that 
the  emperor  was  much  perplexed  in  conjecturing,  how  his 
noblurnal  beftialities  came  to  be  fo  well  known  ;  and  that  at 
length  his  fufpicions  fettled  upon  Silia,  a  fenator's  wife,  v/ho 
having  always  been  one  of  his  party,  and  being  intimate 
with  Petronius,  was  doomed  to  baniffiment,  on  pretence 
that  fhe  had  not  concealed  what  fhe  had  feen  and  been  par¬ 
taker  of.  The  manner  of  Petronius^s  death  had  a  ftransie 
mixture  of  conftancy  and  extravagance,  and  certainly  not  a 
little  of  vanity  and  affeblation,  although  Tacitus  feems  to 
relate  it  with  applaufe  and  admiration.  He  died  in  the  year 
of  Rome  817,  of  Chrift  65;  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  about  50 
years  old. 

It  does  not  appear,  what  put  him  firfe  upon  writing  his 
‘‘  Satyricon,”  nor  very  clearly,  what  was  his  defign  in  it* 
VoL.  X*  X  His 
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His  admirers  fay,  that  he  meant  to  expofe  the  luxury  and 
debauchery  of  the  court :  it  may  be  fo,  but  it  is  ftrange,  as 
one  obferves,  that  he  fhould  choofe  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  ;  for  it  is  manifelf,  that  he  fpeaks  of  the  moft  infamous 
acts  of  lewdnefs  with  too  great  a  guft  to  be  thought  a  re¬ 
former:  it  would  be  more  natural  to  imagine,  that  he  has 
iikewife  drawn  his  own  pidlure  among  thofe  of  the  other  de¬ 
bauchees  of  that  court  and  age.  In  fhort,  his  fatire  is  fuch 
a  medley  of  virtue  and  vice,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  he  condemns  or  what  he  approves.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  a  fine  genius,  and  knew  perfedtly  how  to  enter  into 
every  charadler  he  intended  to  commend  or  expofe ;  ancf, 
by  joining  the  humour  of  Plautus  to  the  eloquence  of 
Cicero,  formed  thence  a  mod  lively  and  elegant  llyle  and 
manner,  in  which  the  perfevStion  of  the  Roman  urbanity 
appears.  All  the  learned  and  men  of  tafte  have  agreed  in 
their  eiogiums  of  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  con¬ 
demned  the  marvellous  ohfeenities  with  which  his  work 
abounds.  He  has  ufually  been  ranked  among  the  critics  of 
antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pope  in  particular  with  Horace, 
Hionyfius  HalicarnafTeus,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus ; 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  pleafe. 

The  fcholar^s  learning,  with  the  courtier’s  eafe.’* 

Lflay  on  Criticifm,  vcr.  667. 

Not  that  he  has  delivered  any  thing  in  the  formal  dlda6tic 
v/ay  of  criticifm,  but  only  occafionally  thrown  out  fomc  few 
remarks  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  which  however  fhew  him 
to  have  been  fufficiently  intitled  to  the  charadler  and  merits 
of  a  juft  critic. 

Salmafiiis  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  prefent  frag¬ 
ments  of  Petronius  are  merely  excerpta,  or  paffages  tran- 
feribed  by  fome  ftudent,  who  picked  out  what  pleafed  him  bell, 
and  that  the  original  and  entire  copies  are  loft.  Nothing 
certain  of  this  nature  can  be  known  5  but,  if  Salmalius  con- 
jcdlures  rightly,  he  muft  have  been  a  very  lafcivious  ftudent, 
who  found  his  pleafure  in  the  moft  bawdy  pafiages.  A  con- 
fiderable  fragment  of  Petronius  was  pretended  to  be  found  at 
Trau  in  Dalmatia  by  a  phyfician  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century :  .  and  this  occafioncd  a  controverfy  among  the 
critics,  of  which  there  is  fome  account  in  bpon’s  Voyages,** 
v/ho  vifited  this  phyfician,  and  faw  the  manufeript  in  quef- 
tlon  ;  which  however  is  upon  the  wdiole  rejeefted  as  a  forgery. 
Many  learned  men  have  wTitten  notes,  and  much  critical  la- 
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hour  has  been  beftoweci  upon  this  author  ;  whence  there  are 
various  editions  of  him,  the  beft  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
that  of  Peter  Burman,  at  Utrecht,  1709,  2  vols.  410. 

PETTY  (Sir  William),  a  fingular  inflance  of  an  uni- 
verfal  pradlical  genius,  was  the  elder  fon  of  Anthony  Petty, 
a  clothier  at  Rumfey,  a  fmall  port-town  in  Hampfhire, 
where  he  was  born  May  16,  1623.  It  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  the  courfe  of  his  education  was  diredfed  more 
by  his  father  or  himfelf :  for  being  carried  in  his  infancy,  by 
the  bent  of  genius  and  inclination,  to  view  the  common 
mechanics  at  work,  he  prcfently  took  up  the  tools  himfelf ; 
and  foon  grew  to  handle  them  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  at 
twelve  years  of  age  he  had  attained  a  fkill  in  each  trade,  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  workmen  therein. 

After  this,  he  went  to  the  grammar  fchool  at  Rumfey ;  A-hen. 
where  (if  we  may  believe  his  own  account)  he  not  only  ac- 
quired  a  competent  readinefs  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  In  his  will, 
French  tongues,  but  alfo  became  mailer  of  all  the  rules  of 
common  arithmetic,  the  pradlical  geometry,  dialing,’  and  ’  * 
the  aftronomical  part  of  navigation,  in  three  years  time. 

Thus  inftrucled  iri  literature,  and  the  knowledge  of  feveral 
mechanical  trades,  he  removed  at  fifteen  to  the  univerfity 
of  Caen  in  Tslomandy  ;  and  after  fome  flay  there,  returning 
to  England,  was  preferred  in  the  navy  ;  where,  by  the  time 
he  was  tw'enty,  he  had,”  to  ufe  his  own  w^ords,  ‘‘gotten  up  tbid« 

“  about  threefcore  pounds,  with  as  much  mathematics  as 
“  any  one  of  his  age  was  known  to  have  had.”  Having 
thus  made  a  purfc,  wdiich,  in  the,  hands  of  fuch  a  manager, 
was  a  fuflicient  fund  to  fupport  the  expence  of  travelling 
abroad,  he  refolved  to  ufe  it  that  w^ay  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  ffudies.  He  began  now  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
phyfic  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  to  get  an  inflght  into  that  art, 
that  in  1643  vifited  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Amilerdam,  and 
Paris  [  a].  He  fpent  three  years  in  foreign  parts,  and  main¬ 
tained  his  brother  Anthony  (whom  he  had  taken  with  him 
to  breed  up)  as  well  as  himfelf ;  and  yet  brought  home  to 
Rumfey,  in  1646,  about  10  1.  more  than  he  carried  out  of 
in  1643. 

The  following  year,  having  invented  an  inftrument  for 
double  writing  [e],  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  parlia- 
'  meat 

:S 

[a]  Here  ftudyipg  anatomy,  he  read  affiflance.  See  his  Wiil,  dated  May  4, 

Vefalius  v.’ith  Hobbe?j  who  was  very  16S5. 

•kiiid  10  him,  and  readily  gave  him  his  [bJ  In  an  adYcrtifement  prefixed  to 
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rncnt  fdY  the  foie  teaching  of  that  art  for  feventeen  year^. 
Though  this  project  (hovvever  promifing  in  the  theory)  did 
not  turn  to  any  great  account  in  itfelf,  yet  by  this  means 
onr  author  was  brought  into  the  knowledge  of  the  leading 
men  of  thofe  times  ;  and  obferving  their  proceedings  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  refolved  to  lay  hold  of  the  opportunity  of  fixing 
bimfelf  there.  Accordingly,  having  wrote  his  “  Advice  to 
Mr.  Hartlib  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning,’’  he  went 
thither  in  1648)  and  at  firfi:  was  employed  by  their  anatomy 
profefibr  as  his  afiifiant.  In  the  mean  time,  he  pradfifed 
phyfic  and  chemiftry  with  good  fuccefs  ;  and  grew  into  fiich 
reputation,  that  the  philofophical  meetings,  which  preceded 
the  Royal  Society,  were  firfi:  held  (for  the  mofi:  part)  at  his 
lodgings  :  and  by  a  parliamentary  recommendation  he  was 
put  into  a  fellowfiiip  of  Brazen-nofe  College,  in  the  place 
of  one  of  the  ejedled  fellows,  and  created  dodlor  of  phyfic, 
March  y,  1649.  He  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  Col- 
.  lege  of  Fhyficians,  June'the  25th,  1650.  The  fame  year, 
he  was  chiefiy  concerned  (among  others)  in  the  recovery  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  hanged  at  Oxford,  for  the  fup- 
pofed  murder  of  her  bafiard  child  [c.j  Jan.  i,  1650-J, 
he  was  made  profefibr  of  anatomy  3  and,  Feb.  y,  mufic 


his  “  Advice  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,’* 
he  calls  it  an  im'trument  of  fmall 
bulk  and  price,  eafily  made,  and  veiy 
durable  j  whereby  any  man,  even  at 
“  the  firft  fight  and  handling^  may 
write  two  refembling  copies  of  the 
“•  fame  thing  at  once,  as  ferviceably 
**  and  as  fail  (allowing  two  lines  upon 
**  eai  h  page  for  fetting  the  iriftrurne»its) 
**  as  by  the  ordinary  way,  of  what  na- 
ture,  or  in  what  charafler,  or  what 
matter  foever,  as  paper,  parchment, 
“  a  cook,  See.  the  faid  writing  ought 
to  be  made  upon.”  Ruflnvorth  al- 
foj  having  mentioned  the  patent  fur 
teaching  this  art,  tranferibes  nearly  our 
author’s  words  j  and  fays,  It  might 
be  learnt  in  an  hour’s  practice,  and 
that  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  law- 
yers,  feriveners,  merchants,  fcholars, 
“  regifter?,  clerks,  &c.  it  faviny  thela- 
hour  of  examination,  difeovering  or 
preventing  falfification,  and  perform- 
**  ing  the  whole  bufi.nefs  of  writing,  as 
**  with  eafe  and  fpeed,  fo  with  pri- 
vacy  alfj.”  The  additional  fatigue 
occafioned  to  the  hand,  by  the  increafe 
cf  weight  above  that  of  a  pen,  rendered 
this  proje*fi  ufelefs  as  to  the  chief  ad- 
i^antage  propofed,  that  of  expedition  in 


writing;  but  It  feents  to  have  been 
applied  with  fome  alterations  refpe£t- 
ing  that  defign,  to  the  bufinefs  of  draw¬ 
ing  ;  the-  inflrument  for  which  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  deferiptien 
here. 

[c]  This  was  one  Anne  Green,  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Oxford,  De«,  14,  1650.  The 
ftory  is,  that  fhe  was  hanged  by  the 
neck  near  half  an  hour;  fome  of  her 
friends,  in  the  mean  time,  thumping 
her  on  the  bread,  others  hanging  with 
all  their  weight  upon  her  legs,  fome- 
times  lifting  hor  up,  and  then  pulling 
herdown  again  with  a  hidden  jerk, there¬ 
by  the  fooiier  to  difpatch  her  out  of  her 
pain,  /liter  die  was  in  her  coffin,  be¬ 
ing  obferved  to  breathe,  a  lofty  fellow 
damped  with  all  his  force  on  her  bread 
and  flomach,  to  put  her  out  of  her 
pain  ;  but  by  the  affiftance  ofthe  doc¬ 
tors  Petty,  Willis ,  Bathurft,  and  Clarke* 
die  was  again  brought  to  life.  “  I  my- 

felf,”  fays  Derham,  “  faw  her  many 
“  years  after  that.  She  had,  I  heard, 
“  born  divers  children.”  PhyficO' 
Theol.  See  alfo  a  printed  account  of 
it,  intituled,  “  News  from  the  Dead,” 
&c,  edit,  165I)  with  verfes  on  tbeoc- 
cafion, 
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profefTor  at  Grefham  College,  by  the  intereft  of  his  friend 
Dr.  Graunt.  In  1652,  he  was  appointed  phyfician  to  the. 
army  in  Ireland  ;  he  was  likewife  phyfician  to  three  lords 
lieutenants  fucceHively,  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Henry 
Cromwell. 

Some  time  after  his  fettlement  in  Ireland,  having  ob-  Reflexions 
ferved,  that,  after  the  rebelUon  there  in  1641,  the  lands  for- 
feited  thereby,  vvhich  had  been  adjudged  to  the  foldicrs  who  things  in 
fupprefled  it,  were  very  infufficiently  mealured,  he  repre-  Ireland, &c, 
fen  ted  the  matter  to  the  perfons  then  in  pov/er,  who  granted 
him  a  contradf,  dated  Dec.  ii,  1654,  make  thcTidmeafure- 
ments  anew  ;  and  thefe  he  finifhed  with  fuch  exa£Inefs,  that 
there  was  no  eflate  of  60  1.  per  annum,  and  upwards,  which 
was  not  diftinclly  marked  in  its  true  value,  maps  being 
likewife  nriade  by  him  of  the  whole.  By  this  contracf  he 
gained  a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money.  Befides  20  s.  a- 
day,  which  he  received  during  the  performance,  lie  had  alfp 
a  penny  an  acre  by  agreement  with  the  foldiers  :  and  it  ap« 
pears  from  an  order  of  government,  dated  at  the  cafHe  of 
Dublin,  19th  March  1655,  that  he  had  then  furveyed 
2Co8coo  acres  of  forfeited  profitable  land.  He  was  like- 
wife  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  fetting  out  the  lands  to 
the  army,  after  they  were  furveyed.  When  Henry  Crom-  See  H. 
well  obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  that  kingdom  in  1655, 
made  the  dodior  his  fecretary,  appointed  him  a  clerk  cf  the  Thutioein 
council  there  in  1657,  and  procured  liim  to  be  elected  a  remark [ij*. 
burgefs  for  Weft  Loce  in  Cornwall,  in  Richard  Cromwell’s 
parliament,  whicii  met  Jan.  27,  1658,  March  the  25th 
following,  Sir  Hierom  Sankey,  member  for  Woodftock  in 
Oxfordfliire,  impeached  him  for  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanoufs,  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  This  brought 
him  into  England,  wdicn  appearing  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
inons,  April  19th,  he  anfwered  to  the  charge  on  the  21ft  i 
to  which  his  piofecutors  replying,  the  matter  was  adjourn¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  never  came  to  an  ifluc,  that  parliament  being 
fuddenly  diftblved  the  next  day.  Henry  Cromwell  had  writ¬ 
ten- over  a  letter  to  Secretary  ft'hurloe,  dated  the  nth  of 
that  month,  in  his  favour,  as  follows  :  “  Sir,  1  have  here- 
toforc  told  vou  my  thoughts  of  Dr  Petty,  and  am  ftill  of 
“  the  fame  opinion  ;  and,  if  Sir  Hierom  Sankey  do  not 
run  him  down  with  numbers  and  noife  of  adventurers, » 
and  fuch  other  like  concerned  perfons,  i  believe  the  par- 
liament  will  find  him  as  I  have  reprefented. .  He  has  cu- 
rioufly  deceived  me  thel'e  four  years,  if  lie  be  a  knave.  I 
am  fure  the  juntos  of  them,  who  are  moft  bufy,  are  not 
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men  of  the  quieted  temper.  I  do  not  expect  you  will 
have  leifure,  or  fee  caufe,  to  appear  much  for  him ; 
wherefore  this  is  only  to  let  you  underftand  my  prefent 
thoifghts  of  him.  The  adlivenefs  of  Robert  Reynolds  and 
others  in  this  bufmefs  fliews,  that  Petty  is  not  the  only 
mark  aimed  at.” 

Upon  his  return  to  Ireland  foon  after,  fome  further  endea¬ 
vours  being  ufed  to  pufli  on  a  profecution.  Petty  publifhed 
the  fame  year,  A  Brief  of  the  Proceedings  between  Sir 
Plierom  Sankev  and  the  Author,  with  the  State  of  the 
Controverfy  between  them,”  in  three  Iheetfe  ;  Vv^’kich  was 
followed  by  Renedlions  upon  fome  Perfons  and  Things 
in  Ireland,”  &c.  He  came  again  to  England  ;  but 
though  he  brought  a  very  warm  application  in  his  favour 
from  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  thefe  terms,  ‘‘  Sir,  the  bearer, 
Dr.  Petty,  hath  been  iny  fecretary,  and  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil  here  in  Ireland,  and  is  one  whom  [  have  known  to  be 
.  an  honed  and  ingenious  man.  He  is  like  to  fall  into 
fome  trouble  from  fome  who  envy  him.  I  delire  you  to 
be  acquainted  with  him,  and  to  affid  him,  wherein  he 
fhall*  reafonably  dehre  it.  Great  endeavours  have  been 
ufed  to  beget  prejudice  againd  him  ;  but  when  you  fpeak 
‘‘  with  him,  he  will  appear  otherwife  yet  he  was  actually 
removed  from  his  public  employments  in  June.  This, year, 
1659,  he  became  a  rriember  of  the  Rota  Club  at  Miles’s 
coffee-houfe  in  New-Pal ace- Yard,  Wedminder  [d]  ;  but 
returned  to  Ireland  not  long  after  Chridmas,  and  dayed  there 
till  the.Redoration  of  Charles  H.  Then  he  came  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  received  very  gracioufly  by  his  Majedy  ;  and, 
refigning  his  profefforfhip  at  Grefliam,  was  made  one  of  the 
commifiioners  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  April  1 1,  j 661,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  grant  of  a  new  patent, 
condituting  him  furveyor-general  of  Ireland  ;  and  was  chofen 
member  of  parliament  there.  Upon  thp  foundation  of  the 
Royal  Society,  he  was  one  of  the  fird  members,  and  of  the 
drd  council  edabliflied  therein  ;  and,  though  he  had  left  od*  the 
praclice  of  phyfic,  yet  his  name  appears  in  the  lid  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  new  charter  of  the  college  of  phyheians  in  J663. 
About  this  time  he  invented  his  double -bottomed  diip,  to 
ftil  againd  wind  and  tide,  which  occafioned  much  difeourfe. 
He  aftcrw’ards  gave  a  model  of  this  fliip  to  the  Royal  Socie- 

[d]  The  feheme  of  this  rluh  was,  that  a  certain  number  of  members  of 
that  all  officer?  of  ifate  ffiould  be  parliament  Ihould  be  annually  changed 
chofen  by  hallotring,  and  the  lime  li  -  by  rotation,  See  Wood’s  FafU,  yul  ii, 
sailed  for  holding  their  places  j  and 
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‘  tyj  which  is  ftlll  in  their  repofitory ;  to  whom  alfo,  in 
1665,  he  communicated  A  Difcpurfe  about  the  Building 
of  Ships/’  containing  fome  curious  fecrets  in  that  art. 
*  This  was  taken  away  by  Lord  Brounker,  who  kept  it  in 
'his  pofieffion  till  168?,  and  probably  till  his  death,  hiying^ 
it  was  too  great  an  arcanum  of  ftate  to  be  commonly  per- 
ufed.  Sir  William’s  fhip  performed  one  voyage  from  Dub- 
'lin  to  Holyhead,  into  which  narrow  harbour  file  turned  in 
againft  wind  and  tide,  July  1663. 

In  1666,  Sir  William  drew  up  his  treatife,  called  Verbum 
Sapienti,”  containing  an  account  of  the  wealth  and  ex- 
pences  of  England,  and  the  method  of  raifing  taxes  in 
the  mod  equal  manner;  (hewing  likewife,  that  England  can 
bear  the  charge  of  four  millions  per  annum,  when  the  occa- 
lions  of  the  government  require  it.  flow  much  more  does 
It  bear  at  prefent !  The  fame  year,  1666,  he  fuiTered  con- 
fiderable  lofs  by  the  fire  of  London  ;  having  purchafed,  fc- 
'vcral  years  before,  the  earl  of  Arundel’s  houfe  and  gardens, 
and  eredled  buildings  in  the  garden,  called  Token-houfe, 
which  were  for  the  mod  part  dedroyed  by  that  dreadful 
conflagration.  In  1667,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to 
Sir  Hardrefle  Waller,  knight,  and  reli61-  of  Sir  Maurice 
Fenton,  baronet ;  ' and  afterwards  fet  up  iron  w^orks  and 
pilchard-dfhing,  opened  lead-mines  and  a  timber  trade  in 
Kerry,  which  turned  to  very  good  account.  Mean  while, 
he  found  time  to  confider  other  fubjeefs  of  general  utilityj, 
and  communicated  them  to  the  Royal  Society.  He  com - 
pofed  a  piece  of  Latin  poetry,  and  publidied  it  at  London 
1679,  in  two  folio  diects,  under  the  name  of  ‘‘  Gafli  Aur. 
Manutius^”  with  the  title  of ‘‘  Colloquium  Davidis,  cum 
anima  fua  accinente  paraphrafm  in  civ,  Pfaim.um  de  mag- 
nalibus  Dei.”  As  he  had  before,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  loyal 
fubjc(d,  ufed  his  endeavours  to  encourage  a  cliearful  rea- 
dinefs  to  fupport  the  expence  of  the  war  againff  the  Dutch, 
fo  he  conceived  a  generous  indignation  of  the  finifter  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  French,  to  raife  diffurbances  in  England,  ind 
creafe  our  divifions,  and  corrupt  the  parliament  at  tfhs  time, 
it  was  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  bq  could,  the  mifehiefs 
of  thefe  French  politics,  that  he  publiflied^  inA68o,  a  piece 
called  The  Politician  Difeovered,!’  ^c.  and  the  like  pa¬ 
triotic  fpirit  pulhed  him  on  afterwards  to  write  feveral  efiays 
in  political  arithmetic  ;  wherein,  from  a  view  of  the  natural 
ftrength  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  chalks  out  a  ine-- 
thod  of  improving  each  by  indulfry  and  frugality,  fo  as  to 
a  match  for,  or  even  fuperior  to,  either  of  her  neighbours, 
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Upon  the  £rfl  meeting  of  the  Philofophical  Society  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  after  the  plan  of  that  at  i/ondon,  every  thing  v/as  fub- 
mitted  to  his  diredion  ;  and,  when  it  v/as  formed  into  a  re¬ 
gular  fociety,  he  was  chofen  prefident,  Nov.  1684.  Upon 
This  is  this  occafion  he  drew  up  a  Catalogue  of  mean,  vulgar, 
PKM  T  cheap,  and  fimple  Experiments,*'  proper  for  the  infant  ftate 

Np!  *167!"  *  fociety,  and  prefen  ted  it  to  them  ;  as  he  did  alfo  his 

‘‘  Supellex  Philofophica,*’  confifting  of  forty- five  inflru- 
ments  requifite  to  carry  on  the  defign  of  their  inftitution. 
In  1685,  he  made  his  will ;  wherein  he  declares,  that,  be¬ 
ing  then  about  60,  his  views  were  fixed  upon  improving 
his  lands  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote  the  trade  of  iron,  lead, 
marble,  fifh  and  timber,  whereof  his  eftate  was  capable. 
And  as  for  ftudies  and  experiments,  I  think  now,’*  fays 
he,  to  confine  the  fame  to  the  anatomy  of  the  people, 
and  political  arithmetic  ;  as  alfo  to  the  improvemeat  of 
fhlps,  land-carriages,  guns,  and  pumps,  as  of  moft  ufe 
“  to  mankind,  not  blaming  the  ftudy  of  other  men.”  But, 
a  few  years  after,  as  all  his  purfuits  w’ere  determined  by  the 
effects  of  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  occafioned  by  the  fv/elling 
of  the  gout,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  at  his  houfe  in 
Piccadilly,  Weftminffer,  Dec.  16,  1687,  in  his  65th  year. 
His  corpfe  was  carried  to  Rumfey,  and  there  interred,  near 
thofe  of  his  parents  [e]. 

The  chara61er  of  his  genius  is  fufficiently  feen  ini  his 
writings,  which  are  obferved  to  be  very  numerous.  Amongif 
thefe,  it  is  faid,  he  wrote  the  hiflory  of  his  own  life  [f]  ; 
which,  no  doubt,  contained  a  full  account  of  his  political 
and  religious  principles,  as  may  be  conjedfured  from  what  he 
has  left  us  upon  thofe  fubjedfs  in  his  Will.  In  that  he  has 
thefe  remarkable  words  :  “As  for  legacies  to  the  poor,  I 
am  at  a  ftand  ;  and  for  beggars  by  trade  and  eledtion,  I 
give  them  nothing  :  as  for  impotents  by  the  hand  of 
“  God,  the  public  ought  to  maintain  them  ;  as  for  thofe 
“  who  can  get  no  work,  the  magiftrates  fliould  caufe  them 
to  be  employed  5  which  may  be  well  dene  in  Ireland, 
“  where  are  fifteen  acres  of  improveable  land  for  every 
head  :  as  for  prifoners  for  crimes  by  the  king,  or  for  debt 
by  their  profecqtors,  thofe  who  compaffionate  the  fuffer- 

[e]  There  was  laid  over  his  grave  [?•]  Wood.  Athen.  Ox.  vol.  ;I. 
only  a  fiat  ftone  on  the  pavement,  with  cap.  Sit.  who  Tays  it  came  into  the 
this  fliort  infeription,  cut  by  an  iilite-  hands  of  his  bfother*jn'law  Mr,  Wal- 
rate  workman :  ‘ 

HERELAYES 
SIR  WILLIAM 
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•*  .Ings  of  any  obje6^:,  let  them  relieve  them fclves,  by  ,re- 
iieving  fuch  fufferers  ;  that  is,  give  them  alms  [g],  &c. 

I  am  contented,  that  I  have  affifted  all  my  poor  rela- 
tions,  and  put  many  into  a  way  of  getting  their  own 
bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public  works  and  inventions, 

^^  'and  have  fought  out  real  objedfs  of  charity  ;  and  do  here- 
by  conjure  ail,  who  partake  of  my  ellate,  from  tim.e 
to  time  to  do  the  fame  at  their  peril.  Neverthelefs,  to 
anfwer  cufl:om,*and  to  take  the  fure  hde,  I  give  twenty 
pounds  to  the  moll  wanting  of  the  parilli  wherein  I  die/' 

As  for  his  religion,  he  fays,  “  I  die  in  the  profeffion  of  that 
faith,  and  in  the  pra<51.ice  of  fuch  worfliip,  as  I  find  efia- 
blifiied  by  the  lavv^s  of  my  country ;  not  being  able  to 
believe  what  I  myfelf  pleafe,  nor  to  w^orfiiip  God  better 
than  by  doing  as  I  would  be  done  unto,  and  obferving  tfic 
laws  of  my  country,  and  exprefiing  my  love  and  hono^ijr 
to  Almighty  God,  by  fuch  figns  and  tokens  as  are  under- 
‘‘  fiood  to  be  fuch  by  the  people  with  v/hom  I  live.’’ 
died  pofielTcd  of  a  very  large  fortune,  as  appears  by  hi,s 
'Will;  where  he  makes  his  real  efiate  about  6500 1.  per 
aim.  his  perfonal  efiate  about  45,000  1.  his  bad  and  defpe- 
rate  debts  30,000!.  and  the  demonllrable  improvements  of 
his  Irifh  eftate,  4000 1.  per  annum  ;  in  all,  at  fix  per  cent, 
interefi,  15,000  1.  per  annum.  This  eftate  came  to  his  fa* 
mily,  which  confifted  of  his  widow  and  three  children, 

"Charles,  Henry,  and  Anne  :  of  whom  Charles  was  created 
baron  of  Shelbournc,  in  the  county  of  Waterford  in  Ireland, 
by  king  William  III.  ;  but  dying  without  ilTue,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who  was  created  HcTiai^  an- 
vifcount  Dunkeron,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  that  king- 
dom,  and  earl  of  Shelbourne,  Feb.  ir,  1718.  ^'’^^rried 

the  lady  A^rabelia  Boyle,  lifter  to  Charles  carl  of  Cork,  died  bdorc 
who  brought  him  feveral  children.  Ke  was  member 
parliament  for  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamftrire,  a  fellovy 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  died  April  17,  1751.  Anne  was 
married  to  7'homas  Fitz-Morris,  baron  of  Kerry  and  Lix-. 
iiaw,  and  died  in  Ireland,  anno  1737. 

Tl'ie  variety  of  purfuits,  in  which  Sir  William  Petty 
was  engaged,  fhews  him  to  have  had  a  genius  capable  of 
any  thing,  to  which  he  chofc  to  apply  it :  and  it  is  very 
extraordinary,  that  a  man  of  fo  ad^ive  and  bufy  a  ipirit  could 
find  time  to  write  fo  many  things,  as  it  appears  he  did,  by 


[g]  Tn  the  town  of  Rumfey  there  is  the  rent  of  which  is  fti]l  applied  to  that 
a  houfe,  which  war  given  by  him  for  ufe.  W?.id,  p.  222. 
maintenance  ot  a  charity  - fchool  j 
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the  following  catalogue:  i.  Advice  to  Mr.  S.  Hartlib, 

&c.  1648,”  4to.  2.  ‘‘  A  Brief  of  Proceedings  betweei . 

Sir  Hierom  Sankey  and  the  Author,  &c.  1659,” 

3.  Refic61:ions  upon  fome  Perfons  and  Things  in  Ireland 

&c.  1 660,”  8vo.  4.  A  T reatife  of  T axes  and  Contribution. 

&c.  1662,  1667,  1685,”  4to,  all  without  the  author^ 

name.  This  laft  was  republifhed,  in  1690,  with  two  othe,i 

anonymous  pieces,  The  Privileges  and  Pradlice  of  Par-i 

liaments,”  and,  ‘‘  The  Politician  Difcovered  with  2 

new  title-page,  where  they  are  all  faid  to  be  written  by  Sir 

William,  which,  as  to  the  hrft,  is  a  miftake.  5.  App^- 

ratus  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  common  Practice  of  Dying,’’ 

printed  in  Sprat’s  ‘‘  Hiftory  of  R.  S.  1667,”  4to.  6.  A 

Difcourfe  concerning  the  Ufe  of  Duplicate  Proportion, 

together  with  a  new  Hypothefis  of  fpringing  or  elaflic 

Motions,  1674,”  i2mo.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Phi]. 

Tranf.”  No.  cix.  and  a  cenfure  of  it  in  Dr.  Barlow’s 

Genuine  Remains,”  p.  151.  1693,  7*  Collo- 

quium  Davidis  cum  anima  fua,  &c.  1679,”  folio.  8. 

The  Politician  difeevered.  See.  1681,”  410.  9.  An 

“  EfTa)^  in  political  Arithmetic,  &c.  1682,”  8vo.  10.  “Ob- 

“  fervations  upon  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality  in  i68x, 

Sec.  1683.”  8vo.  II.  An  A.ccoiint  orTome  Experi- 

ments  relating  to  Land-carriage,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  clxi.’* 

12.  “  Some  Qiieries,  whereby  to  examine  Mineral  AVa- 

ters,  ibid.  No.  clxvi,”  13.  A  Catalogue  of  rnean,- 

vulgar,  cheap,  and  fimple  Experiments,  Sic.  *  ibid, 

No.  clxvii,”  14.  Maps  of  Ireland,  being  an  adlual  Sur- 

vey  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  &c.  1685,”  folio.  N,  B.  Sir 

William  has  inferted  fome  maps  of  lands  and  counties,  fur- 

veyed  by  others,  and  not  by  himfelf.  15.  ‘‘  An  Eflay  con- 

cerning  the  Multiplication  of  Mankind,  1686,”  8vo, 

N.  B.  The  Effay  is  not  printed  here,  but  only  the  fubftance 

of  it.  16.  A  further  Aflertion,  concerning  the  Magni- 

tude  of  London,  vindicating  it  from  the  Objeclions  of  the 

French,”  Phil.  Tranf.  clxxxv.  17.  Two  Eilays  in 

Political  Arithmetic,  Sec.  1687,”  8vo.  An  extradl  of 

thefe  is  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  clxxxiii.  18.  P'ive  EfTays 

in  Political  Arithmetic,  Sec.  1^87,”  8vo.  printed  in 

French  and  Englifh  on  oppofite  pages.  19.  Obfervations 

upon  London  and  Rome,  1687,”  8vo,  three  leaves.  His 

pofthumoLis  pieces  are,  i.  Political  Arithmetic,  &c.  169O,” 

8vo,  and  1755?  with  his  ‘‘  Life”  prefixed  ;  and  a  ‘‘  Letter” 

of  his  never  before  printed.  2.  The  Political  Anatomy  of 

Ireland,”  to  which  is  added,  “  Verbum  Sapienti,  1691* 

1719P’  In  the  title-page  of  the  fecond  edition,  this  trea- 
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t\(e  is  called  Sir  William  Petty’s  Political  Survey  of  Ire- 
land.”  This  latter  was  animadverted  upon  in  A  Let- 
ter  from  a  Gentleman,  &c.  1692,”  4to.  3.  A  Trea- 
tife  of  Naval  Philofophy,  in  three  Parts,  &c.”  printed  at 
the  end  of  “  An  Account  of  feveral  new  Inventions,  &c. 

‘‘  in  .a  Difcourfe  by  way  of  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Marlbo- 
“  rough.  See,  1691^”  i2mo.  Wood  fufpects  this  may  be 
the  fame  with  the  difcourfe  about  the  building  of  fhips,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  to  be  many  years  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Broun- 
ker.  4.  What  a  complete  Treatife  of  Navigation  fhould 
contain,”  Phil,  Tranf.  No.  cxcviii'.  '  This  was  drawn 
iip  in  the  year  1685.  Befides  thefc,  thd  following  are 
printed  in  ‘‘  Birch’s  Hill,  of  R.  S.”  i,  ‘‘A  Difcourfe  of 
rhaking  Cloth  with  Sheeps  Wool.”  This  contains  the 
hiftory  of  the  cloathing  trade,  as  No.  5.  above  does  that  of 
dying  ;  and  he  purpofed  to  have  done  the  like  in  other 
trades  :  in  which  defign  fome  other  members  of  the  fociety 
engaged  alfo  at  that  time,  2.  “  Supellex  Phiiofophica.” 

PEYRERE  (Isaac),  a  French  Proteflant,  born  at 
Bourdeaux  in  1592,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of 
Conde,  whom  he  pleafed  by  the  fingularity  of  his  humour. 
Peyrere  believed  himfelf  to  have  difeovered  from  St.  Paul, 
that  Adam  was  not  the  firll  man;  and  to  prove  this,  he 
publifhed  in  Holland,  1655,  a  book  in  4to  and  in  8vo,  with  ' 
this  title  :  ‘‘  Praeadamitce  ;  five  exercitatio  fuper  vcrfibus 
“  12,  13,  14?  capitis  XV.  Epiflolse  Pauli  ad  Romanos.” 
This  work  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author 
imprifoned  at  BrulTels  ;  but,  getting  at  liberty  through  the 
intereft  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  he  went  to  Rome  in  1656, 
and  abjured  Calvinifm  and  Prseadamitifm  before  Alexan¬ 
der  VII.  Nobody  believed  him  fincere,  and  probably  he 
was  not  ;  for,  returning  to  Paris,  in  fpite  of  all  the  means 
this  Pope  ufed  to  detain  him  at  Rome,  he  became  librarian 
to  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  fome  time  time  after  retired  to 
the  feminary  des  Vertus,  where  he  died  in  1676,  aged  84. 
He  fubmitted  to  receive  the  facraments,  yet  was  not  believed 
to  be  attached  to  any  religion.  Befides  the  piece  above  men¬ 
tioned,  he  wrote  a  very  fingular  piece,  intituled,  Dii 
Rappel  des  Juifs  alfo,  line  Relation  du  Greenland,” 
in  8vo  ;  and  ‘‘  Une  Relation  d’lflande,”  in  8vo  ;  both 
reckoned  curious  and  interefting. 

PEZRON  (Paul),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  French¬ 
man,  v/as  born  at  Hennebont  in  Bretagne,  in  1639  ;  and 
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admitted  of  the  order  of  Citeaux,  in  i66o.  He  made  the- 
Scriptures  the  principal  objedf  of  his  ftudy  ;  but  being  per* 
fuaded,  that  a  perfedf  knowledge  of  profane  hiftory  was  ne« 
cefTary  to  underftand  them  thoroughly,  he  read  with  vaft  at¬ 
tention  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  hiflorians.  He  be-^ 
came  a  great  antiquary,  and  was  indefatigable  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  the  language  of  the  Goths,  The  refult  of  this 
was,  that  he  was  led  to  efpoufe  a  fyftem  entirely  new  ;  which, 
he  communicated  to  the  public,  in  a  work  printed  at  Paris 
in  1687,  4to,  and  called  L’Antiquite  des  temps  reta- 
blie,  that  is,  The  Antiquity  of  Time  reftored^ 

and  defended,  again fc  the  Jews  and  modern  Chrono- 
logers/’  The  defign  of  this  book,  which  is  very  learn¬ 
ed,  and  finely  written,  is  to  prove,  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  Septuagint  and  profane  hiliory,  that  the  world  is  more 
ancient  than  modern  chronologers  have  fuppofed  ;  and  that, 
inllead  of  4000  years  between  the  creation  of  the  world  and 
the  birth  of  Chriff,  there  were  almoft  6000.  The  great 
principle  on  which  this  fuppohtion  is  built  is^  that  the 
Hebrew  text  has  been  corrupted,  fince  the  deflrucStion  of  Je- 
rufaiem,  by  the  Jews,  v,/ho  otherwife  muif  have  been  forced 
to  acknov/ledge,  upon  their  own  principles,  that  the  Mefliah 
was  adfually  come.  Pezron’s  book  was  extremely  admired 
for  the  ingenuity  and  learning  of  it  ;  yet  created,  as  was  na.- 
tural,  no  fmall  alarm  among  the  religious,  Martianay,  a 
Benedictine,  and  Le  Cbiien,  a  Dominican,  wrote  againft 
this  new  fyftem,  and  undertook  the  defenc^e  of  the  Hebrew 
text ;  Martianay  with  great  zeal  and  heat,  Le  Quien  with 
more  judgement  and  knowledge.  Pezron  publiftied,  ‘‘  De- 
fenfe  de  I’antlquite  des  temps,'*  in  1691,  410;  which, 
like  the  work  itfelf,  abounded  with  curious  and  learned  re- 
fearches.  Lc  Qiiien  replied,  but  Martianay  brought  the 
affair  into  another  court ;  and,  in  1693,  books,  and 

principles  of  Pezron  before  M.  de  Harlai,  archbifliop  of  Pa¬ 
ris.  Harlai  communicated  the  reprefentation  of  this  adver- 
farv  to  Pezron  ;  who,*  finding  no  difficulty  in  fupporting  an 
opinion  comirion  to  all  the  fathers  before  Jerome,  rendered^ 
the  accufation  of  none  effect:. 

Pezron  was  the  author  of  other  curious  and  learned 
works,  as,  Antiquite  de  la  Nation  de  la  Langue  de 
Celtes,”  in  1703,  8vo ;  “  Differtaticn  touckant  I’an- 
cienne  demeure  des  Cananeens,**  printed  in  the  Me- 
“  moires  de  Trevoux,'**  for  July  1703  ;  and  “  Diftertation 
fur  Ics  anciennes  Sc  veritable  bornes  de  la  Terre  Promife,** 
in  the  fame  ‘‘  Memoires"  for  June  1705,  Add  to  thefe, 
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EfTai  d’un  Commentaire  littv^ral  Sc  hlflorique  fur  les  Pro- 
phetes,  1693/’  i2mo;  and  “  Hiftoire  Evangelique  con- 
firmee  par  la  Judaique  Sc  la  Romaine,  1696,”  in  2  vols 

8  VO. 

This  ingenious  and  learned  man  died  0<5l.  10,  1706, 
aged  67  ;  having  gone  through  feveral  promotions^  thp 
laft  of  which  was  the  abbey  of  Charmoye,  to  which  he  was- 
nominated  by  the  king,  in  1697. 

PFEFFERCORN  (John),  a  famous  converted  Jew,  of 
curious  miemory,  would  have  perfiiaded  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  to  caufe  all  the  Hebrew  books  to  be  burned,  except 
the  Bible  :  becaufe  (fays  he)  they  contain  magic,  blaf- 
“  phemies,  and  other  dangerous  things.'’  The  emperor, 
allonifhed  with  this  report,  was  fo  far  wrought  upon,  as 
to  publilh  an  edidf,  in  1510,  by  which  he  ordered  all  the 
Hebrew  books  to  be  carried  to  a  certain  houfe,  that  thofe 
which  contained  any  blafphemy  might  be  burnt.  Caprio 
(liEwed  the  danger  of  this  edidt,  and  he  was  fupported  by 
Ulric  de  Hutten  :  many  writings  were  publiftied  on  both 
Tides  ;  but  Caprio  at  length  prevailed,  and  the  edief  was  not 
executed.  It  is  commonly  believed,  th^t  Pfefiercorn  was 
fo  chagrined  with  this,  as  to  return  to  Judaifm  ;  and,  that 
he  was  burned  alive  in  1515,  for  profaning  the  euchariff, 
at  Hall  ;  but  this  mull:  have  been  another  perfon  of  his 
name,  fince  our  Pfeffercorn  was  living  in  1517.  He  is  the 
author  of  fome  Latin  pieces,  and  among  the  reft  of  one 
De  abolendis  Judaeorum  feriptis.” 


PHiTDRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  author,  who  wrote  five 
books  of  Fables”  in  Iambic  verfe,  was  a  I'hracian  ;  and 
was  born,  as  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe,  fome  years  before  in 
Julius  Csefar  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire. 

His  parentage  is  uncertain  ;  though  fome  have  imagined  his 
liberal  education  to  be  an  argument  that  it  was  not  mean. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  been  made  captive  by  Odfavius,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Auguftus  ;  for  we  read,  that  while  Rayie’s 
Odlavius  was  prastor  in  Macedonia,  he  gave  the  7'hra-  Dia.  in 
cians  a  very  great  overthrow.  This  fell  out  the  fame  y<^si‘ 
that  Q.  Cicero  was  proconful  of  Afia,  and  C^efar  foie  Cnifius’s 
conful  at  Rome.  As  this  opinion  v/ould  carry  his  age 
pretty  high,  Phjcdrus  outliving  the  1 8th  year  of  Tiberius, 

I  Ibme  have  therefore  rejeefed  it,  though  with  little  reafon, 

[•Jt  fmee  many  proofs  may  be  collected  from  his  ‘‘  Fables,” 
f  that  he  lived  to  be  very  old.  How  he  came  into  the  fer- 
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vice  of  Auguflus  is  unknown  :  but  his  being  called  Au 
‘‘  guflus’s  freedman,”  in  the  title  of  his  book,  fhews  that' 
he  had  been  that  emperor’s  Have.  It  fhould  feem  as  if  he 
had  arrived  pretty  early  at  Rome  ;  for  he  quotes  a  line  from'" 

‘‘  'Ennius,”  which,  he  fays,  he  remembers  to  have  read'll 
when  he  was  a  boy  :  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  fhould 
have  read  it  before  he  left  Thrace.  Fie  received  his  freedom',!: 
from  Auguftus,  and  no  doubt  fuch  a  competency,  as  en-J 
abled  him  to  enjoy  the  valuable  gift.  He  exprefi'es  a  greatl 
regard  to  that  prince’s  memory,  which  he  had  indeed  the 
more  reafon  to  do,  fince  misfortunes  overtook  him  after  hisi. 
deceafc.  Under  Tiberius,  he  was  unjuftly  perfecuted  by  Se- 
janus,  to  which  he  .has  frequently  alluded  in  his  Fables  ;”5j 
and  particularly  in  the  preface  to  his  third  book.  Wc'  ' 
know  not  the  caufe  of  this  perfecution,  but  it  was  not  for 
his  wealth  :  he  reprefents  himfelf,  in  the;  very  fame  place,  as 
a  man  who  had  never  cared  to  hoard  up  riches ;  and  men-^ 
tions  this  as  one  of  the  reafons  which  fhould  facilitate  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  poet.  He  feems  to  have  written| 
all  his  Fables”  after  the  death  of  Auguflus  :  the  third 
book  he  certainly  wrote  after  that  of  Sejanus,  who  perifhed? 
in  the  i8th  year  of  Tiberius;  for,  in  the  dedication  of  that 
book  to  his  patron  Eutychus,  he  has  mentioned  the  fa¬ 
vourite  with  a  refentment,  which  would  never  have  been 
pardoned  had  he  been  living.  How  long  Phasdrus  furvived" 
him,  is  uncertain  ;  but,  fuppofing  him  to  have  lived  a 
little  longer,  he  mufi:  have  been  above  feventy  at  his  death  ; 
for  fo  many  years  there  are  from  Cccfar’s  firft  didtatorfhip  tol 
the  i8th  of  I'iberius; 

The  Fables  of  Phasdrus”  are  generally  valued  for  thefr*  ;^; 
wit  and  good  fenfe,  exprelled  in  great  purity,  terfenefs,  and i 
elegance  of  language  :  and  they  who,  like  Scioppius,  imagine 
they  difcover  fomething  foreign  and  barbarous  in  the  ftyle, 
form  their  criticifms  upon  Phaedrus’s  being  a  Thracian^'.' 
They  might  as  well  objedl  folecifms  and  falfe  Latin  to  Te-  b 
pence,  becaufe  he  was  born  in  Africa.  W e  cannot,  however-  ' . 
but  obferve  it  as  fomewhat  fingular,  that  the  Romanian-  '  . 
guage  has  been  tranfmitted  to  poilerity,  in  its  greatefc  purity 
and  elegance,  by  two  Haves,  who  Vv^ere  brought  from  coun¬ 
tries  which  the  Romans  deemed  barbarous. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  writer  of  antiquity  has  made  any  ' 
mention  of  this  author;  for  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  the  i 
Phaedrus  mentioned  by  Martial  is  not  the  fame.  Seneca  nia- 
nifeftly  knew  nothing  of  him;  otherwifehe  never  could  have 
laid  it  down,  as  he  doc';,  for  matter  of  fadt,  that  the  Romans 
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lad  not  attempted  fables  and  Efopean  compofitions :  “  Fabel-  Senec.  de 
'  las  et  ^fopeos  logos,  intentatum  Romanis  ingeniis  opus.”  Confoiau 
This  may  ferve  to  abate  our  wonder  with  regard  to  the  ob- 
curity  in  which  the  name  and  reputation  of  Quintus  Cur- 
ius  lay  buried  for  fo  many  years  ;  not  to  mention  Velleius 
^aterculus  and  Manilius,  who  have  met  with  much  the  fame 
ate.  We  may  ob  ferve,  that  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who  had  fo 
auch  learning,  did  not  know  there  was  a  Phaedrus  among 
he  ancients,  till  Peter  Pithou,  or  Pithaeus,  publilhed  his 
^  Fables.”  ‘‘  It  is  by  your  letter,”  fays  Cafaubon,  ‘‘  that  Cafaubonj 
^  I  firft  came  to  be  acquainted  with  Phaedrus,  Auguflus^s 
^  freedman,  for  that  name  was  quite  unknown  to  me  before  ; 

^  and  I  never  read  any  thing  either  of  the  man  or  of  his 
‘  works,  or,  if  I  did,  I  do  not  remember  it.”  This  letter 
f  Cafaubon  was  wrote  in  1596,  at  which  time  Pithaeus 
ublifhed  the  Fables  of  Phaedrus,”  at  Troyes.  He  fent  a 
opy  of  them  to  father  Sirmond,  who  was  then  at  Rome  ; 
nd  this  Jefuitfhewed  it  to  the  learned  men  in  that  city,  who 
adged  it,  at  firft,  a  fuppofititious  work  ;  but,  upon  care- 
ajly  examining,  altered  their  opinion,  and  thought  they 
quid  obferve  in  it  the  charadleriftical  marks  of  the  Au» 

;uftan  age. 

Since  that  edition  of  1596,  there  have  been  feveral  others, 
nth  notes  of  the  moft:  eminent  critics.  That  of  1698,  in 
vo,  which  Burman  procured,  contains  befides  the  notes 
f  Gudius,  never  before  publifhed,  the  entire  commentaries 
f  Ritterfhufius,  Rigaltius,  Nic.  Heinfius,  SchefFerus, 
nd  of  Prafcius,  with  extracts  from  other  commentators, 
m  edition  fince  this,  at  Amflerdam,  1701,  in  4to,  by  the 
are,  and  with  the  notes,  of  Hoogftraten,  is  the  moft:  beau- 
ful  of  all  that  have  yet  been  printed,  with  regard  to  the 
Jtter  and  the  cuts.  Laftly,  thefe  “  Fables”  were  fub- 
)ined  to  the  edition  of  ‘‘  Terence”  by  Bentley,  in  1726, 
to,  with  the  corrections  and  emendations  of  that  critic, 

PHiTDRUS  (Thomas),  profeftbr  of  eloquence  at  Rome, 
arly  in  the  i6th  century,  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  on 
ccount  of  fome  curious  particulars  relating  to  him.  He 
ras  canon  of  Lateran,  and  keeper  of  the  library  in  the  Va- 
can.  He  owed  his  rife  to  the  aeSling  of  Seneca’s  Hyppo- 
litus,”  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  Phmdra;  from  Dia.  in 
/hence  he  ever  after  retained  the  name  of  Phmdrus.  It  is 
irafmus  who  relates  this  ;  and  he  fays,  he  had  it  from  cardi-  Epift, 

^'al  Raphael  Georgianus,  in  whofe  court-yard,  before  the  pa-  ih’* 
ice,  that  tragedy  was  aCIed.  The  caufe  of  his  death  was 
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iTiy  extraordinary.  Riding  one  day  through  the  city  on;, 
mule,  he  met  a  cart  drawn  by  wild  oxen  ;  at  which  his  muh 
took  a  fright,  and  threw  him  down.  Though  a  corpulen 
man,  he  was  fo  happy  that  the  cart  pafTed  over  him  with¬ 
out  doing  him  any  hurt,  becaul’e  he  luckily  fell  in  the  fpact 
between  the  wheels  j  but  his  fright,  .and  the  fall  together, 
fpoiled  the  whole  mafs  of  his  blood  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 
eontradfed  a  diftemper,  of  which,  after  languifhing  fome 
time,  he  died,  when  he  was  under  fifty,  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  he  would  probably  have  publifhed  fome  books ;  and, 
perhaps,  adds  Bayle,  have  confirmed  what  has  been  ob- 
ferved  of  him,  that  his  tongue  was  better  than  his  pen.  The 
obfervation  was  made  by  Erafmus,  who  yet  tells  us,  that  he 
knew  and  loved  him  ;  and  owns  withal,  that  he  was  called 
the  Cicero  of  his  time.  Janus  Parrhafius,  who  was  his 
colleague,  was  infinitely  grieved  at  his  death;  and  has  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  the  titles  of  feveral  works,  which  were  almoft 
ready  for  public  view. 

PHALARiS,  a  celebrated  tjTant  of  antiquity,  was  born 
at  Aftypalea,  a  city  of  Crete  ;  and  gave  early  figns  of  an 
ambitious  and  cruel  nature.  As  foon  as  he  was  grown  up, 
he  interfered  in  affairs  of  fiate,  and  aimed  at  empire ;  on 
which  account  he  was  baniflie'd  by  the  Cretans.  He  fled 
to  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  there,  by  virtue  of  great  ac- 
complifhments,  became  a  favourite  with  the  people  ;  whom, 
however,  he  would  not  have  given  a  rufh  to  pleafe,  unlefs 
he  might  alfo  govern  them.  Pie  obtained  his  purpofe  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  Agrigentines  had  decreed  to 
to  build  a  temple,  they  cornmitted  the  care  of  the  work  to 
Phalaris  ;  whom  they  thought  the  properelf  perfon,  as  being 
then  an  officer  concerned  in  colleciing  the  revenues  of  the 
fiate.  Phalaris  hired  workmen,  bought  flaves,  and  got  to¬ 
gether  a  prodigious  quantity  of  materials.  Thefe  materials 
were  ftolen  from  time  to  time:  upon  which  Phalaris  got 
leave  of  the  citizens  to  fortify  a  little  caftle  for  their  better 
fecurity.  This  unwary  conceffion  proved  deftruddive  to  their 
liberty  :  for  Phalaris  now  armed  his  flaves,  whom  he  had 
drawn  into  his  meafures  by  apromife  of  freedom  ;  and,  Tally¬ 
ing  forth,  made  himfelf  maffer  of  the  city,  with  no  great 
oppofitioiV,  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  in  the  5 2d 
Olympiad.  Polyaenus  relates  many  flratagems  of  Phalaris, 
which  fhew  him  to  have  been,  what  Lucian  and  his  own 
cpiftles  reprefent  him,  a  man  of  great  fagacity  and  artifice, 

liberally 
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liberally  educated,  and  (killed  in  the  management  of  afFaIrs* 

He  behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  moderation  and  wifdoin 
at  firfl,  that  the  people  of  Himera  entrufted  him  with  their 
armies  ;  and  had  probably  undergone  the  fame  fate  with 
the  Agrigentines,  if  Stefichorus  had  not  given  them  timely 
warning  of  their  danger. 

He  difeovered  at  length  his  nature,  by  degenerating  gra¬ 
dually  into  the  extremeft  cruelty:  in  which  he  exceeded  all 
the  princes  that  eyer  reigned;  aud  Siculus  Tyrannus 
became  afterwards  a  proverbial  expreffion  for  a  tyrant  of  the 
hrft  magnitude.  All  the  ancient  writers  reprelent  him  as 
fuch,  and  never  fpeak  of  him  but  in  terms  of  abhorrence^ 

The  ftory  of  Perillus  and  his  bull  (liews,  however,  that  he  .  . 

fometimes  knew  how  to  obferve  juflice  even  in  his  cruelties, 

Perillus  was  a  brafs-founder  at  Athens  ;  who,  with  a  view 
of  pleafing  the  cruel  Phalaris,  contrived  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  kind  of  punifhment.  He  caft  a  brazen  bull,  bigger  than 
the  life,  and  finely  proportioned  ;  and  fafhioned  an  opening 
in  his  fide,  fo  that  men  might  be  admitted  into  his  body.> 

When  they  were  (hut  up  there,-  a  fire  was  to  be  kindled 
under  the  belly,  in  order  to  roafi:  them  ;  and  the  throat- 
part  v/as  fo  formed,  that,  infiead  of  the  groans  of  dying 
men,  were  fent  forth  rather  the  roarings  of  a  bull.  This 
was  brought  to  the  tyrant,  who  was  pleafed  with  the  con¬ 
trivance,  and  admired  the  workmanfhip;  but  afl;ed  him^ 
if  he  had  proved  it  ?”  No,'*  replied  Perillus:  “  Then,’* 

faid  the  tyrant,  it  is  but  reafonable  that  you  make  the  firffe 
experiment  upon  your  own  work;’*  and  ordered  him 
immediately  to  be  put  into  it.  And  this  was  not  amifs  ;  for,  pg  grte 
fays  Ovid,  in  aliuiion  to  it,  Amandi, 

lib.  i.  V.  655^ 

—  —  —  Neque  cnim  lex  aequior  ulH, 

Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  fua. 

The  end  of  this  tyrant  Is  diverfely  related  ;  but  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofed,  with  Cicero,  that  he  fell  by  the  liands  of  the 
Agrigentines;  and,  as  fo  me  fay,  at  the  inftigation  of  Pytha¬ 
goras.  Ovid  fays,  that  his  tongue  was  firfi;  cut  out;  and 
that  he  was  then  .  put  into  his  bull,  to  peri fh  by  the  fame 
flow  fire  with  which  fo  many  had  periflied  before  him.. 

Others  fay,  that  he  was  Honed  ;  and  ail  agree,  that  his 
death  was  violent.  He  reigned,  according  to  Pufebius,  28, 
years;  others  fay  16.  Mean  v/hiie,  there  is  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  both  as  to  the  life,  and  death,  and  whole  hifiory  of 
this  Sicilian  tyrant.  Many  of  the  above-mentioned  .cir- 
cumftances,  as  they  are,  colledfed  by  Mr.  Boyle,  depend 
VoL.  X,  Y  upoit 
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upon  the  authenticity  of  thofe  Epiftles  v;hich  go  under  the 
name  of  Phalaris  ;  and  which  have  been  juftly  queftioned, 
and  with  great  probability  rejected,  as  the  fpurious  produdtion 
of  fome  recent  fophift. 

The  hiftory  of  the  famous  contrcverfy  between  Bentley 
and  Boyle,  upon  the  genuinenefs  of  thefc  Epiftles,  is  too  well 
known  to  be  particularly  infitted  on  :  yet  it  may  be  proper  to 
our  prefent  purpcfe,  to  fay  fomething  of  it  in  general.  Sir 
William  Temple  had  affirmed,  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  the  oldeft  books  we  have  are  ftill  the  beft  in  their 
kind ;  and,  to  fupport  the  affiertion,  mentioned  “  ^fop’s 
Fables,’^  and  Phalaris’s  Epiftles.’'  With  regard  to 
Phalaris’s  Epiftles,”  “  I  think,”  fays  he,  ‘‘ that  they  have 
more  grace,  more  fpirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius, 
than  any  others  I  have  ever  feen,  either  ancient  or  modern. 
I  know  feveral  learned  men,  or  that  ufually  pafs  for  fuch 
under  the  name  of  critics,  have  not  efteerned  them  ge¬ 
nuine  j  and  Politian,  with  fome  others,  have  attributed 
them  to  Lucian  :  but  I  think  he  muft  have  little  Ikill  In 
painting,  that  cannot  find  out  this  to  be  an  original.  Such 
diverfity  of  paffions  upon  fuch  variety  of  adfions  and  paf- 
fages  of  life  and  government,  fuch  freedom  of  thought, 
fuch  boldnefs  of  expreffion,  fuch  bounty  to  his  friends, 
fuch  fcorn  of  his  enemies,  fuch  honour  of  learned  men, 
fuch  efteem  of  good,  fuch  knowledge  of  life,  fuch  con¬ 
tempt  of  death,  with  fuch  fiercenefs  of  nature,  and  cruelty 
of  revenge,  could  never  be  reprefented  but  by  him  that 
pofiefted  them ;  and  I  efteem  Lucian  to  have  been  no 
more  capable  of  writing,  than  of  adfing  what  Phalaris 
did.  In  all  one  writ,  you  find  the  fcholar  or  the  fophift  ; 
and  in  all  the  other,  the  tyrant  and  the  commander.” 
This  declaration  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  was  reckoned" 
,the  Memmius  of  his  age,  in  conjundfion  with  other  motives, 
put  the  hon.  Charles  Boyle,  then  of  Chrift-Church  in  Ox¬ 
ford,  afterv/ards  earl  of  Orrery,  to  give  the  public  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  thefe  ‘‘Epiftles  of  Phalaris;”  which  accordingly 
came  out  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  1695,  v/ith  a  new  Latin  ver- 
fion,  notes,  a  life  of  Phalaris,  and  a  dedication  to  Aldrich, 
dean  of  Chrift-Church.  In  the  preface,  the  editor  gives 
an  account  of  the  manuferipts  he  made  ufe  of,  and  mentions 
that  in  the  king’s  library  ;  which,  he  fays,  had  been  collated 
only  to  the  40th  epiftle,  becaufe  the  librarian,  who  v/as 
Dr.  Bentley,  had,  out  of  his  fingular  humanity,  denied  him 
the  farther  ufe  of  it:  “  Collatas  etiam  (Epiftolas  nempe) 
curavi  ufque  ad  E^ift.  40.  cum  MSS.  in  bibliotheca  regia, 
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I cujus  mlhi  copiam  ulteriotem  bibliothecarius  pro  fingularl 
!  fua  humanitate  negavit/’  This  was  the  firft  public  ftroke 
;  in  the  controverfy  ;  and  Bentley*s  rudenefs  to  Boyle,  in  re-* 

I  calling  the  manufcript,  before  the  collation  of  it  was  finifhed, 
jwas,  as  appears  from  hence,  the  caufe  of  it.  One  is  ready 
I  to  fay,  upon  this  occafion,  “  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth  !’’  Bentley,  however,  denied  the  charge, 

‘  'and  imputed  this  fling  of  refentment  to  a  remoter  caufe. 

1“  I  went,’’  fays  he,  “for  a  whole  fortnight  to  Oxon,  Preface  to 
where  the  book  v/as  then  printing;  converfed  in  the  very 
i“  college  where  the  editors  refided  :  not  the  leaf!  whifper 
1“  there  of  the  manufcript, — but  there’s  a  reafon  for  every  of  Phaiaris, 
thing,  and  the  myftery  was  foon  revealed  :  for,  it  feems, 

I  had  the  hard  hap,  in  fome  private  converfation,  to  fay, 
that  the  Epiflles  v/ere  a  fpurious  piece,  and  unworthy  of  a 
“  new  edition  :  hinc  ill^e  lachrymae,” 

In  1697,  when  the  fecond  edition  of  Wotfon’s  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning”  came  out, 

A  Dilfertation  of  Bentley  upon  the  epiflles  of  Phalaris, 

Sic.”  was  publiflred  at  the  end  of  it.  The  profefied  defign 
of  this  DiiTertation  is,  to  prove  the  Epiflles  fpurious,  and 
doubtlefs  was  undertaken  by  Bentley,  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
making  reprifals  upon  the  Oxford  editor,  for  the  farcafm  in 
his  preface.  But  whatever  was  Bentley’s  motive,  for  he 
pretends  it  was  an  engagement  to  his  friend  Wotton,  it 
drew  forth  againft  him  a  terrible  volume  of  wit  and  criticifm,, 
in  Boyle’s  “  Examination,”  Sic.  ;  which  was  printed  in 
1698,  8 VO.  Boyle,  in  the  preface,  gives  feveral  reafons 
for  anfwering  “  Bentley’s  Dilfertation  :”  one  was,  that  th^ 
faid  dodlor  had,  with  fome  warmth,  fallen  foul  upon  his  edi¬ 
tion  and  verfion  of  “  Phalaris’s  Epiflles  ;”  another,  a  regard 
for  Sir  William  Temple,  “  the  mofl  accompliflied  writer  of 
“  the  age,”  who  had  openly  declared  ia  favour  of  the 
“  Epiflles,”  and  whom  he  had  drawn,  he  fays,  into  a  fliare 
of  Dr.  Bentley’s  difpleafurc;  a  third,  that  Dr.  Bentley’s 
rcflc£lions  were  undcrflood  to  go  farther  than  either  Sir 
^Villiam  Temple  or  himfelf,  and  to  be  levelled  at  a  learned’ 
fociety  in  which  he  had  the  happinefs  to  be  educated,  and 
which  Dr.  Bentley  was  fuppofed  to  attack  under  thofe  gene¬ 
ral  terms  of  “  our  new  editors,  our  annotators,  and  thofe 
“  great  geniufes,  with  whom  learning,-  that  is  leaving  the 
world,  has  taken  up  her  lafl  relidencc.” — In  1699, 
fldey  republifned  his  Difl'ertation  upon  the  Epiflles  of  Pha¬ 
laris,  with  a  full  and  copious  aniwer  to  the  obje<llions  pf 
Boyle  and  fo  the  affair  ended  between  the  tw-P  leaders, 
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while  their  partizans,  for  their  quarrel  was  become  a  general 
and  public  affair,  continued  hoftilities  Tome  time  after,  and  | 
publifhed  feveral  pieces  on  both  Tides.  i 

This  was  fomething  more  than  a  literary  conteft :  the  en-  ’ 
mity  towards  Bentley  appears  to  have  been  perfonal.  Thus  j 
the  Boylean  champions,  in  their  Examination”  of  Bent-  | 
ley’s  Differtation,  although  the  fupport  of  Phalaris  is  the  j 
pretence,  yet  were  chiefly  felicitous  to  pull  down  Bentley  :  ; 
and  hence,  as  no  controverfial  piece  was  ever  in  better  lan¬ 
guage,  and  more  artfully  written,  fo  none  ever  abounded  fo 
much  in  wit,  and  ridicule,  and  fatire ;  the  point  being  not 
fo  much  to  confute,  as  to  expofe,  the  learned  differtator  : 
for  Boyle,  in  his  preface  to  Phalaris,  had  fignified  his  own 
dlftrufl:  of  their  genuinenefs,  and,  in  effe6f,  declared  himfelf 
very  indifferent  about  it.  Bentley,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  nothing  in  view  but  to  fupport  what  he  had  aflerted, 
by  proving  the  Epiftles”  fpurious,  though  he  is  far  from 
wanting  flrokes  of  humorous  fatire,  yet  abounded  chiefly 
in  argument  and  erudition  ;  and  by  thefe  gained  over  all 
the  reafoners  and  the  learned,  while  the  laughers,  who 
make  an  infinite  majority,  were  carried  away  by  the  wit  of 
Boyle’s  performance.  In  flaort,  although  the  haughtinefs, 
the  infoience,  the  rude  temper  and  pedantry  of  Bentley, 
made  him  juftly  odious;  yet,  to  give  him  his  due,  his  Dif- 
“  fertation  upon  the  Epiftles  of  Phalaris,”  with  his  “  Anfwer 
to  the  Objections  of  Boyle,”  is  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
monuments  of  fagacity,  nice  difeernment,  (kill  in  criticifm, 
and  depth  of  erudition,  that  ever  was  erected  by  a  man  of 
letters. 

Preface  to  If,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Boyle,  he  did  carry  his  criti- 

affert,  not  only  of  Phalaris,  but  his  editor 
*  *  too,  that  they  neither  of  them  wrote  what  was  aferibed  to- 

them,  he  went  no  farther  than  the  difeerning,  unprejudiced, 
and  learned  part  of  the  public  went  with  him.  What  fhare 
Boyle  had  in  the  edition  of  Phalaris,  which  no  doubt  he 
was  put  upon  with  a  view  to  raife  a  little  reputation  in  letters, 
is  not  eafy  to  determine  :  but  many  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Examination,”  though  publifhed  with  his  name,  was  in 
reality  no  part  of  it  his.  it  was  then,  and  has  fince  been, 
generally  aferibed  to  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  and  other  learned 
men  and  wits  of  Chrift-Church,  who  contributed  their  quotas 
in  this  work,  for  the  fake  of  humbllna;  the  redoubtable 
Bentley,  whom  they  heartily  hated  :  Swift,  alfo,  in  a  piece 
Battleofihe  written  purpofely  to  expofe  this  iearned  critic  and  his  adhe- 
Books.  fents,  give  great  countenance  to  the  opinion,  when  he  repre- 
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Tents  Boyle,  in  his  advance  againft  Bentley,  “  clad  In  a  fuit 
“  of  armour,  which  had  been  given  him  by  all  the  Gods  ?”  corfe^po'^nd 
And  Atterbury  has  declared,  that  he  himfelf  wrote  above  ence,  vol.ii. 
“  half  of  It,  and  tranfcribed  the  whole.”  p.  ai. 

'  PHIDIAS,  the  mod  famous  fculptor  of  antiquity,  w’as  an  Junius  de 
Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated  Pericles, 
who  flourifned  in  the  83d  olympiad.  This  v/onderful  artift 
was  not  only  confummate  in  the  ufe  of  his  tools,  but  ac- 
complifiied  in  thofc  fciences  and  branches  of  knov/ledge, 
which  belong  to  his  profellion :  as  hiftory,  poetry,  fable,' 
geometry,  optics,  &c.  He  nrft  taught  the  Greeks  to  imi¬ 
tate  nature  perfectly  in  this  way;  and  all  his  works  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  admiration.  They  were  alfo  incredibly  nu¬ 
merous  ;  for  it  wasalmofl;  peculiar  to  Phidias,  that  he  united 
the  grcateft  facility  with  the  greateft  perfedtion.  His  “  Ne- 
mefis”  was  ranked  among  his  lirfi:  pieces  :  it  was  carved 
out  of  a  block  of  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  Perfians,  after  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Mara¬ 
thon.  He  made  an  excellent  ftatue  of  Minerva  for  the  Pla- 
teans  ;  but  the  ftatue  of  this  goddefs,  in  her  magnificent 
temple  at  Athens,  of  which  there  are  ftill  fome  ruined  re¬ 
mains,  was  an  aftonifliing  produdiion  of  human  art.  Pe¬ 
ricles,  w’ho  had  the  care  of  this  pompous  edifice,  gave  orders 
to  Phidias,  whofe  talents  he  well  knew,  to  make  a  ftatue 
of  the  goddefs  ;  and  Phidias  formed  a  figure  of  ivory  and 
gold,  thirty-nine  feet  high.  Writers  never  fpeak  of  this 
illuftrious  monument  of  fKili  without  raptures  ;  yet  what  has 
rendered  the  name  of  the  artift  immortal,  proved  at  that 
time  his  ruin.  He  had  carved  upon  the  fhield  of  the  goddefs 
his  own  portrait,  and  that  of  Pericles  ;  and  this  was, -by  thofe 
that  envied  them,  made  a  crime  in  Phidias.  He  was  alfo 
charged  with  embezzling  part  of  the  materials  which  were 
defi2:ned  for  the  ftatue.  Upon  this,  hevvithdrev/  to  Elis,  and 
revenged  himfelf  upon  the  ungrateful  Athenians,  by  making 
for  them  the  Olympic  Jupiter:  a  prodigy  of  art,  and  which 
was  afterwards  ranked  among  the  feven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  fixty  feet  high,  and 
every  way  proportioned.  The  majefty  of  the  work  did 

equal  the  majefty  of  the  God,”  fiays  (^iintiiian  ;  “  and  j”* 

“  its  beauty  feems  to  have  added  luftre  to  the  religion  of  the  ^ 
country.”  Phidias  concluded  his  labours  with  this  mafter- 
piece  ;  and  the  Elians,  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  eredfed, 
and  appropriated  to  his  defeendants,  an  oftice,  which  conlifted 
in  keeping  clean  this  magnificent  image. 
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Biographia  PHILIPS  (Fabian),  author  of  feveral  books  relating  to 
Bmarnica.  cuftoms  rr.d  privileges  in  England,  was  the  Ton  of  a 

gentleman,  and  born  at  Preftbury  in  Gloucefterfhire,  Sept, 
28,  1601.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  fpent  Tome  time 
in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  ;  and  thence  tranflated  him- 
felf  to  the  Middle-Temple,  where  he  became  learned  in  the 
law.  In  the  civil  wars  he  continued  loyal,  having  always 
been  an  aiTertor  of  the  king’s  prerogative  ;  and  was  fo 
paflionate  a  lover  of  Charles  I.  that,  two  days  before  the 
king  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  proteftation  againft  the  in  . 
tended  murder,  wdnch  he  caufed  to  be  printed,  and  affixed  to 
polls  in  all  public  places.  He  alfo  publilhed,  in  1649, 
a  pamphlet  intituled,  ‘‘Veritas  Inconcuffii ;  or  King  Charles!, 
no  man  of  blood,  but  a  martyr  for  his  people  which' 
fafti  Oxofi.was  reprinted  in  1660,  8vo.  In  1653,  when  the  courts  of 
juflice  at  Wedminfter,  efpecially  the  Chancery,  were  voted 
down  by  Oliver’s  parliament,  he  publiflied,  “  Confidera- 
“  tions  againll:  the  dilTolving  and  taking  them  away:”  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  William  Lcnthall,  efq; 
fpeaker  of  the  late  parliament,  and  of  the  keepers  of  thf* 
liberties  of  England.  For  fome  time,  he  was  blazer  for 
London,  Middlefex,  Cambridgcfhire,  and  Huntingdon- 
fhire  ;  and  fpent  much  money  in  fearching  records,  and 
writing  in  favour  of  the  royal  prerogative  :  yet  he  got  no 
advantage  from  it,  except  the  place  of  one  of  the  com- 
mlffioners  for  regulating  the  law,  worth  2Col.  per  annum, 
which  only  lafted  two  years.  After  the  relloration  of 
Charles  II.  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  tenures  was  de¬ 
pending  in  parliament,  he  wrote  and  publifhed  a  book,  to 
fliew  the  neceffity  of  preferving  them.  It  is  intituled,  “Te- 
nenda  non  Tollenda  :  or,  the  Neceffity  of  preferving  Te- 
nures  in  Capite,  and  by  Knight’s-fervice,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  firft  inflitution,  were,  and  are  yet,  a  great 
part  of  the  falus  populi.  See.  1660,”  4to.  In  1663,  he 
publiflied,  The  Antiquity,  Legality,  Reafon,  Duty,  and 
Neceffity  of  Prae-emption  and  Pourveyance  for  the  King,” 
4to;  and,  afterwards,  many  other  pieces  upon  fubjedls  ot  a 
flmilar  kind.  He  likcwife  affifled  Dr.  Bates  in  his  “  Elen- 
chus  Motuum  efpecially  in  fearching  the  records  and 
offices  for  that  work.  He  died,  Nov,  17,  1690,  in  his 
89th  year  ;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife,  in  the  church  of 
Twyford  in  Middlefex.  He  was  a  man  well  acquainted 
with  records  and  antiquities  ;  but  his  manner  of  writing  is 
not  clofe  and  well  digefled.  He  publifhed  a  political  pam-r 
phlet  in  168I5  which,  fuppofing  him  to  have  been  fipcere, 
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proves  his  paiiion  for  royal  prerogative  to  have  been  much 
j  fuperior  to  his  fagacity  and  judgement :  it  is  intituled, 

!  “  Urfa  Major  et  Minor ;  fhewing,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
!  ‘‘  fear,  as  is  fac^houfiy  pretended,  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
!  ‘‘  power/’ 

I 

I  PHILIPS  (Catherine),  an  Englifli  lady  of  great  wit 
j  and  accomplilhments,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  P'owler,  a 
I  merchant  of  London  ;  and  born  there  in  1631.  She  was  General 
j  educated  at  a  boarding-fehool  in  Hackney;  where  fhe  dif- 
I  tinguifiied  herfelf  early  for  her  (kill  in  poetry.  She  became 
!  the  wife  of  James  Philips,  of  the  priory  of  Cardigan,  efq; 

I  and  afterwards  went  with  the  vifeountefs  of  Dungannon  into 
I  Ireland.  At  the  requeft  of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  /he  tranflated 
i  from  the  French,  and  dedicated  to  the  countefs  of  Cork, 
j  Corneille’s  tragedy  of  Pompey  which  was  feveral  times 
i  adled  at  the  new  theatre  there  in  1663  and  1664,  in  which 
I  laft  year  it  was  publi/hed.  She  tranllated  alfo  the  four  fir/l 
!  adls  of  Horace,”  another  tragedy  of  Corneille  ;  the  fifth 
I  being  done  by  Sir  John  Denham.  This  excellent  and  ami- 
j  able  lady,  for  fuch  it  feems  /he  was,  died  of  the  fmall  pox 
j  in  London,  the  22d  of  June,  1664,  regret  of  all  the 

beau-monde  :  “  having  not  left,”  fays  Langbaine,  any 
of  her  fex  her  equal  in  poetry.” — She  not  only  equalled,” 
adds  he,  ‘‘  all  that  is  reported  of  the  poetefies  of  antiquity,  Account  of 
the  Lefbian  Sappho  and  the  Roman  Sulpitia,  but  jufily  dramatic 
found  her  admirers  among  the  greateft  poets  of  our 
age  :”  and  then  he  mentions  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Rof- 
common,  Cov/ley,  and  others.  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon 
her  death.  Dr.  Jeremy  'Faylor  had  addrefied  to  her  his 
Meafures  and  Offices  of  friendihip  the  fecond  edition 
t  of  which  was  printed  in  1657,  i2mo,  Shea/Tumed  the  name 
of  Orinda.  In  1667,  were  printed,  in  folio,  Poems  by 
the  moft  defervedly  admired  Mrs,  Catherine  Plfilips,  the 
matchlefs  Orinda.  To  v/hich  is  added,  Monfieur  Cor- 
neille’s  Pompey  and  Horace,  tragedies,  With  feveral 
I  “  other  tranflations  from  the  French;”  and  her  pidfure 
I  before  them,  engraven  by  Faithorne.  There  was  likewife 
I  another  edition  in  1678,  folio  ;  in  the  preface  of  which  WQ 
I  are  told,  that  ‘‘  /he  wrote  her  familiar  letters  with  great  faci-: 
i  lity,  in  a  very  fair  hand,  and  perfedt  orthography  ^  and 
if  they  were  colledfed  with  thofe  excellent  difeourfes  /he 
wrote  on  feveral  fubjedfs,  they  would  make  a  volume 
much  larger  than  that  of  her  poems.”  In  1705,  a  fmall 
volume  of  her  letters  to  Sir  Charles  Cotterell  were  printed 
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under  the  title  of,  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus 
the  editor  of  which  tells  us,  that  ‘‘  they  were  the  effe6t  of 
an  happy  intimacy  between  herfelf  and  the  late  famous 
Poliarchus,  and  are  an  admirable  pattern  for  the  pleafing 
‘‘  correfpondence  of  a  virtuous  friendfhip.  They  will 
“  fufficiently  inftrudl  us,  how  an  intercourfe  of  writing 
between  perfons  of  different  fexes  ought  to  be  managed 
with  delight  and  innocence  ;  and  teach  the  world  not  to 
load  fuch  a  commerce  with  cenfure  and  detradlion,  when 
‘‘  it  is  removed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  even  the  appearance 
of  guilt.” 


Sewell’s 
Life  and 
fharafter  of 
IHr.  John 
Philips, 
prefixed  to 
his  poems, 
1720,  8vo. 
General 
Didionary. 


PHILIPS  (John),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  fon  of  Dr. 
Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop  ;  and  born  at  Bampton 
in  Oxfordfhire,  Dec.  30,  1676.  After  being  well  grounded 
in  grammar-learning,  he  was  Tent  to  Winchefter  fchool, 
and  became  confummate  in  the  daffies  :  and  was  removed 
thence  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  where  he  performed 
all  his  univerfity  exercifes  with  applaufe.  Following,  how¬ 
ever,  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  which  lay  towards 
poetry,  he  applied  himfelf  to  read  the  valuable  authors  in 
that  way ;  particularly  Milton,  whom  he  ftudied  fo  in- 
tenfely,  that  it  is  faid  there  was  not  an  allufion  in  “  Para- 
“  dife  Loft,”  drawn  from  any  hint  in  either  Homer  or 
Virgil,  which  he  could  not  immediately  refer  to.  Yet  he 
was  not  fo  much  in  love  with  poetry,  as  to  negled  any 
other  parts  of  good  literature  :  he  was  very  well  verfed  in 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  particularly  ftcilled  in  all 
manner  of  antiquities,  as  he  hath  with  much  art  and  beauty 
fhewed  in  his  poetry.  While  he  was  at  Oxford,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  acquaintance  of  the  beft  and  politeft  men 
in  it ;  and  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Edmund 
Smith,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  ‘‘  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus.” 
The  ftrft  poem,  which  diftinguifhed  him,  was  his  Splen- 
did  Shilling  which  the  author  of  the  ‘‘  Tatler”  ftyles 
the  hneft  burlelque  poem  in  the  Britifti  language.”  His 
next,  intituled,  “  Blenheim,”  he  wrote  at  the  requeft  of 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards 
lord  Bolingbroke,  on  occafion  of  the  vidfory  obtained  there 
by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704.  It  was  publifhed  in 
.‘1705  j  and  the  year  after  he  finifhed  a  third  poem,  “  Upon 
Cyder,--  the  ftrft  book  of  which  had  been  written  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  It  is  founded  upon  the  model  bf  Virgil’s  “  Georgies,” 
and  is  a  very  excellent  piece  in  its  kind.  All  that  we  have 
more  of  Mr.  Philips  is,  a  Latin  Ode  to  Henry  St.  John 
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'  ETq;”  which  is  alfoefteemed  a  mafier-plece.  Fie  was  con- 
!  triving  greater  things^  but  illnefs  coming  on,  he  was  obliged 
I  to  drop  all  purfuits,  except  the  care  of  his  health.  All  his  care, 

I  however,  was  not  faihcient  to  keep  him  alive:  for,  after 
I  lingering  a  long  time  of  a  confumption,  attended  with  an 
j  afthma,  he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  15,  1708,  when  he  had 
I  not  reached  his  33d  year.  He  was  interred  in  the  cathedral 
there,  with  an  infeription  over  his  grave';  and  had  a  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  his  memory,  in  Wellminfter  Abbey,  by  Sir 
;  I  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards  lord  chancellor,  with  an  epi¬ 
taph  upon  It,  written  by  Dr.  Atterbiiry,  though  commonly 
aferibed  to  Dr.  Freind.  Philips  was  one  of  thofe  few  poets, 
whofe  mufe  and  manners  were  equally  excellent  and  amiable  ; 
and  both  were  fo  In  a  very  eminent  degree.' 

Dr.  Johnfon  obferves,  that  Philips  has  been  always 
praifed,  without  contradiction,  as  a  man  modeft,  blame- 
‘‘  lefs,  and  pious  ;  who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  without  dif- 
‘‘  content,  and  tedious  and  painful  ma^dies  without  impa- 
“  tience  ;  beloved  by  thofe  that  knew  him,  but  not  arnbi- 
tious  to  be  known.  He  v^^as  probably  not  formed  for  a 
wide  circle.  Plis  converfation  is  commended  for  its 
“  innocent  gaiety,  which  feems  to  have  flowed  only  among 
“  his  intimates;  for  I  have  been  told,  that  he  was  in  com- 
“  pany  filent  and  barren,  and  employed  only  upon  the  plea- 
“  fures  of  his  pipe.  His  addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned 
“  by  one  of  his  biographers,  who  remarks  that  in  all  his 
“  writings,  except  ‘  Blenheim,’  he  has  found  an  oppertu- 
nity  of  celebrating  the  fragrant  fume.  In  common  life,  he 
“  was  probably  one  of  thole  who  pleafe  by  not  offending, 
“  and  whofe  perfon  was  loved,  becaufe  his  writings  were 
“  admired.  He  died  honoured  and  lamented,  before  any 
“  part  of  his  reputation  had  withered,  and  before  his  patron 
St.  John  had  difgraced  him.  Piis  works  are  fev/.  The 
“  ‘  Splendid  Shilling’  has  the  uncommon  merit  of  an  ori- 
ginal  defign,  unlels  it  may  be  thought  precluded  by  the 
“  ancient  Centos.  To  degrade  the  founding  words  and 
“  ftateiy  conffruCtion  of  Milton.,  by  an  application  to  the 
“  loweff  and  moff  trivial  things,  gratifies  the  mind  with  a 
“  momentary  triumph  over  that  grandeur  which  hitherto 
held  its  captives  in  admiration  ;  the  words  and  things  are 
prefented  with  a  new  apjiearance,  and  novelty  is  abways 
“  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain.  But  the  merit  of  fuch 
“  performances  beoins  and  ends  with  the  firft  author.  He 
“  that  mould  again  adapt  Milton’s  phrafe  to  the  grois  imn- 
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dents  of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  it  with  more  art, 
which  would  not  be  dlHiciilt,  mull  yet  expedt  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  praife  which  Philips  has  obtained  ;  he  can  ordy 
hope  to  be  confidered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jeft. 

There  is  a  Latin  ^  Ode’  written  to  his  patron  St.  John, 
in  return  for  a  prcfent  of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  can- 
not  be  pa/Ied  without  notice.  It  is  gay,  and  elegant, 
and  exhibits  feveral  artful  accommodations  of  clallick:  ex- 
preffions  to  new  purpofes.  It  feems  better  turned  than 
the  odes  of  Hanncs.  To  the  poem  on  ‘  Cider,’  written  j 
in  imitation  of  the  Georgicks,’  may  be  given  this  pecu-  | 
M  liar  praife,  that  it  is  grounded  in  truth  ;  that  the  precepts  ' 
‘‘  which  it  contains  are  exact  and  jufl ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertainment  and  of  fcience. 
This  I  v/as  told  by  Miller,  the  great  gardener  and 
botanift,  whofc  exprellion  was,  that  ‘  there  were  many 
books  written  on  the  fame  fubjedt  in  profe,  which  do  not 
contain  fo  much  truth  as  that  poem.’  In  the  diTpofition 
of  his  matter,  fo  as  to  interfperfe  precepts  relating  to  the 
culture  of  trees,  with  fentiments  more  generally  pleafing, 
and  in  eafy  and  graceful  tranfitions  from  one  fubjedl  to 
another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his  mafter ;  but 
he  unhappily  plcafed  himfelf  with  blank  verfe,  and  fup- 
pofed  that  the  numbers  of  Milton,  which  imprefs  the 
‘‘  mind  with  veneration,  combined  as  they  are  with  fub- 
jedls  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  could  be  fuftained  by 
“  images  which  at  mod  can  rife  only  to  elegance.  Con- 
tending  angels  may  fhake  the  regions  of  heaven  in  blank 
verfe ;  but  the  flow  of  equal  meafures,  and  the  embel- 
lifliment  of  rhyme,  mufl:  recommend  to  our  attention  the 
art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the  redftreak 
and  pearmain.  What  {ludy  could  confer.  Philips  had 
obtained  ;  but  natural  deficience  cannot  be  fupplled.  He 
feems  not  born  to  greatnefs  and  elevation,  He  is  never 
lofty,  nor  does  he  often  furprife  with  unexpected  excel- 
lence  ;  but  perhaps  to  his  laft  poem  may  be  applied  what 
Tully  faid  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  ^  it  is  written 
“  with  much  art,  though  with  few  blazes  of  genius.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  v/ere  two  poets  of  both  the 
names  of  our  author,  who  flouriflied  in  his  time  :  one  of 
whom  was  nephew  to  Milton,  and  wrote  feveral  things, 
particularly  fome  memoirs  of  his  uncle,  and  part  of  Virgil 
Traveftied,  The  other  was  the  author  of  tv/o  political 
farces,  both  printed  in  1716;  i.  The  Earl  of  Marr 
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married,  v^^ith  the  Humours  of  Jocky  the  Highlander.’* 

2.  T  he  Pretender’s  Flight  :  or,  a  Mock  Coronation, 

“  with  the  Humours  pf  the  facetious  Harry  St.  John.” 

% 

PHILIPS  (Ambrose),  an  Engliih  poet,  v/as  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Leiceiferlhire^  and  educated  at 
St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  v/here  he  wrote  his 
“  palforalsii”  a  fpecies  of  poetry,  in  which  he  has  been 
t'hought  by  fome  to  have  excelled.  VFhen  he  quitted  the 
iinivcrfity,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis,  he  became,  as 
Jacob  exprefl.es  himfeiF,  ‘‘  one  of  the  vvits  at  Button’s  j”  and  L^'cs  of  the 
there  contracicd  an  acquaintance  with  the  gentlemen  of  the 
belles  Jetties,  who  frequented  it.  Sir  Richard  Steeje  was 
his  particular  friend,  and  inferted  in  his  Tatler”  a  little  No.  u. 
poem  of  his  'called  ‘‘  A  Winter-Piece,”  dated  from  Co¬ 
penhagen  the  qth  of  May  1709,  and  addrefied  to  the  earl  of 
Dorfet.  Sir  Richard  thus  mentions  it  with  honour  :  This 

is  as  fine  a  piece  as  we  ever  had  from  any  of  the  fchools 
of  the  moft  learned  painters.  Such  images  as  thefe  give 
us  a  new  pleafure  in  our  fight,  and  fix  upon  our  minds 
traces  of  refieiSlion,  which  accompany  us  wherever  the 
like  objects  occur.”  Pope  too,  who  had  a  confirmed 
averfion  to  Philips,  when  he  alFected  to  defpife  his  other 
works,  always  excepted  this  out  of  the  number. 

Steele  was  alfo  an  admirer  of  Philips’s  Faflorals,” 
which  had  then  obtained  a  great  number  of  readers  ;  and 
was  about  to  form  a  critical  comparifon  of  Pope’s  “  Paflo- 
“  rals”  with  thofe  of  Philips,  v.'ith  a  wiew  of  giving  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  Pope,  apprifed  of  Steele’s  defign, 
and  always  jealous  of  his  own  reputation,  contrived  the 
moft  artful  method  to  defeat  it :  which  was,  by  writing  a 
paper  for  the  Guardian,”  after  feveral  others  had  been 
employed  there  on  paftoral  poetry,  upon  the  merits  of 
Philips  and  himfelf;  and  fo  ordering  it,  as  that  himfelf  was 
found  the  better  verfificr,  while  Philips  was  preferred  as  the 
better  Arcadian.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  paper,  the  Cnaraian, 
enemies  of  Pope  exulted,  to  fee  him  placed  below  Philips,  in 
a  fpecies  of  poetry,  upon  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  value 
himfelf ;  but  were  extremely  mortified,  foon  after,  to  find 
that  Pope  himfelf  was  the  real  author  of  the  paper,  and  that 
the  whole  criticifm  was  an  irony.  T  he  next  work  Philips 
publifiicd,  after  his  Paflorals,”  was,  “  T  he  Life  of  John 
“  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Bifhop  of 
“  Lincoln,  and  Archbifliop  of  York,  in  the  Reigns  of 
James  and  Charles  I.  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  under¬ 
taken 
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taken  this,  for  the  fake  of  making  known  his  political 
principles. 

Mean  while,  he  fell  under  the  fevere  difpleafure  of 
Pope,  who  fatirized  him  with  his  ufual  keennefs.  It 
was  faid,  he  ufed  to  mention  Pope  as  an  enemy  to 
the  government ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  revenge, 
which  Pope  took  upon  him  for  this  abufe,  greatly  ruffled 
his  temper.  Philips  was  not  Pope’s  match  in  the  art  of 
fatirizing,  and  therefore  had  recourfe  to  another  weapon  ; 
for  he  ftuck  up  a  rod  at  Button’s  cofFee-houfe,  with  which 
he  refolved  to  chaftife  his  antagonill,  whenever  he  fliould 
meet  him.  But  Pope  prudently  declined  coming  to  a  place, 
where  he  muft  have  felt  the  refentment  of  an  enraged  author, 
as  much  fupcrior  to  him  in  bodily  ftrength,  as  inferior  in 
genius  and  fkill  in  verfifying. 

Befides  Mr.  Pope,  there  were  fome  other  writers  who 
have  written  in  burlefque  of  Mr.  Philips’s  poetry,  which 
was  fingular  in  its  manner,  and  not  difficult  to  imitate,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr.  Henry  Carey,  who,  by  fome  lines  in  Philips’s 
Ilyle,  and  which  were  for  fome  time  thought  to  be  dean 
Swift’s,  fixed  on  that  author  the  name  of  “  Namby  Pambyj” 
and  Ifaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Efq;  in  his  poem  called  “  A 

Pipe  of  Tobacco,”  which,  however,  is  written  with 
great  good  humour,  and,  though  intended  to  burlefque,  is 
by  no  means  defigned  to  ridicule  Mr.  Philips,  he  having 
taken  the  very  fame  liberty  with  Swift,  Pope,  Thomfon, 
Young,  and  Cibber.  As  a  dramatic  writer,  our  author 
has  certainly  corifiderablc  merit.  All  his  pieces  of  that  kind 
meet  with  fuccefs,  and  one  of  them  is  at  this  time  a  ftandard 
of  entertainment  at  both  theatres,  being  generally  repeated 
feveral  times  in  every  feafon.  The  titles  of  them  all,  being 
three  in  number,  are,  i.  “  The  Diflreffied  Mother,”  from 
the  French  of  Racine,  adled  in  lyii  ;  2.  “  The  Briton,” 
a  tragedy,  afled  in  1721  ;  and  3.  “  Humfrey  Duke  of 

Gloucefter,”  a£fed  alfo  in  1721. 

Mr.  Philips’s  circumlfances  were  in  general,  through  his 
life,  not  only  eafy,  but  rather  affluent,  in  confcquencc  of 
his  being  connected,  by  his  political  principles,  with  per- 
fons  of  great  rank  and  confequence.  He  was  concerned 
with  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Armagh, 
the  right  honourable  Richard  Weft,  lord-chancellor 
of  Ireland,  the  reverend  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  and  the 
reverend  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  in  writing  a  feries  of  papers 
called  “  The  Free  I'hinker,”  w’hich  were  all  publifhed  to¬ 
gether  by  Mr.  Philips,  in  three  volumes  in  8vo.  In  the 
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latter  part  of  queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  was  fecretary  to  the 
Hanover  club,  a  fet  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
formed  an  aflbciatiom  in  honour  of  that  fucceffion,  and 
for  the  fupport  of  its  interefts,  and  who  ufed  particularly  to 
diftinguifh  in  their  toafts  fuch  oR  the  fair-fex  as  were  moft 
zealoufly  attached  to  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Brunfwick. 
Mr.  Philips’s  ftation  in  this  club,  together  with  the  zeal 
fhewn  in  his  writings,  recommending  him  to  the  notice  and 
favour  of  the  new  government,  he  was,  foon  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  king  George  I.  put  into  the  commiffion  of  the 
peace,  and,  in  17175  appointed  one  of  the  commiflionens 
of  the  lottery.  On  his  friend  Dr.  Boulter’s  being  made 
primate  of  Ireland,  he  accompanied  that  prelate  acrofs  St. 
George’s  channel,  where,  in  Sept.  17345  he  was  appointed 
regiftrar  of  the  prerogative  court  at  Dublin,  had  other 
confiderable  preferments  beftowed  on  him,  and  was  eledled 
a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  there,  as  reprefentative 
for  the  county  of  Armagh.  At  length,  having  purchafed  an 
annuity  for  life  of  400 1.  per  annum^  he  came  over  to  Eng¬ 
land  fome  time  in  the  year  1748,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
fortune,  being  ftruck  with  a  palfy,  of  which  he  died,  June 
18,  17495  in  his  78th  year,  at  his  lodgings  near  Vaux  Hall. 
Of  his  perfonal  charadfer,”  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  “  all  I 
have  heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravery,  and  fkill 
in  the  fword,  and  that  in  converfation  he  was  folemn  and 
pompous.”  He  is  fomewhere  called  Quaker  Philips,  but, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  integrity;  for  the 
late  Paul  Whitehead  relates  that,  when  Mr.  Addifon  was 
fecretary  of  hate.  Philips  applied  to  him  for  fome  prefer¬ 
ment,  but  was  coolly  anfwered,  “  that  it  was  thought  that 
he  was  already  provided  for,  by  being  made  a  juftice  for 
Weftminher.”  To  this  obfervation  our  author,  with  fome 
indignation,  replied,  I'hough  poetry  v/as  a  trade  he 
‘‘  could  not  live  by,  yet  he  fcorned  to  owe  fubfiftence  to 
‘‘  another  which  he  ought  not  to  live  by.” 

Gildon,  in  his  Complete  Art  of  Poetry,”  has 
mentioned  Philips  in  pahoral  writing  with  Theocritus 
and  Virgil  :  he  certainly  is  not  fo  contemptible,  as  Pope 
alFedfed  to  think  him. 
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PHILO,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  and  of  a  noble  family  Fabric, 
among  the  Jews,  fiouriflied  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 
Caligula.  He  was  the  chief  perfon  of  an  embaffy,  v.'hich  Cavei  Hid. 
was  fent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead  the  caufe  ot  t-uerar. 

ion,  who  was  commillioned  by  the 

Alexandrians 


/  iS  nation  againft  Ap 
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tiquit.  Fu, 
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See,  as 
above. 
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G.  as  above. 
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AlexandVians  to  charge  it  with  ilegkdiing  th<^  hondui^s  (!oe 
to  Ca&f’ar ;  but  that  ernperor  would  not  idiTer  him  to  r|>eak, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  fuch  aiigetj  that  Philo  was  in  no 
fmall  danger  of  lofiHg  his  life.  He  Went  a  fecond  time  to 
Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;■  and  then^  according  to 
EufehiuS  and  Jerome,  became  acqu^inted^  and  upon  terms 
of  friendfhip,  v/ith  St.  Peter.  Photius  fays  further,  .that, 
he  was  baptized  into  the  Chriflian  religion,  and  afterwards^ 
from  fome  motive  of  refehtment,  renounced  it ;  but  there  is 
much  uncertainty  in  all  this,  and  few  believe  that  St.  Petef 
was  at  Rome  fo  early  aS  the  reign  of  Claudius,  if  he  waS 
there  at  all. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria^  and 
made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  eloquence  aild  philofophy. 
After  the  lafhion  of  the  time  he  cultivated,  like  many  of  his' 
religion,  the  philofophy  of  Plato,  w’hofe  principles  he  im¬ 
bibed  fo  deeply,  and  whofe  manner  he  imitated  fo  well,  that 
it  grew  to  be  a  common  faying,  ‘‘  aut  Plato  philonizat,  aut 
“  Philo  platonizat.”  Jokphus  calls  him  a  man  “  eminent  on 
all  accounts  and  Kufebius  deferibes  him,  copious  in 
fpeech,  rich  in  fentin^ents,  and  fublime  in  the  knowledge 
of  holy  writ.”  Mean  while,  he  was  fo  much  immerfed 
in  philofophy,  the  Platonic  in  particular,  that  he  negledled 
to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  rites 
and  cuftoms  of  his  own  people.  Scaliger,  in  his  ufual  way, 
fays,  that  Philo  “  knev/  no  rho«?  of  Hebrew  and  Syriac, 
“  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian.”  Grotius  is  of  opinion,  that 
he  is  not  fully  to  be  depended  on,  in  what  relates  to  the 


cc 

(C 


manners  of  the  Hebrews  and  Cud  worth  ^oes  fome- 

O 

what  further,  when  he  fays,  that,  “  though  a  Jew  by  na- 
tion,  he  was  yet  very  ignorant  of  Jewifh  cuffoms.’* 
Fabricius  cannot  come  into  the  opinion  of  theft  great  men  : 
and,  though  he  allow^s  fome  inadvertencies  and  errors  of 
Philo  with  regard  to  thefe  matters,  ye:  he  does  not  think 
them  a  fufficient  foundation,  on  which  tocharo-e  fo  illuftrious 
a  doctor  of  tlie  law  with  iirnorance.  He  could  not  have 
denied,  however,  that  Philo’s  pailion  for  philofophy*  had 
made  him  more  than  hair  a  Pagan  :  for  it  led  him  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  wdiole  law  and  the  prophets  upon  Platonic  ideas  ; 
and  to  admit  nothing  as  truly  interpreted,  which  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  academy.  And  this  led 
him  Hill  farther,  to  turn  every  thing  into  allegory,  and  to 
deduce  the  darkcil:  meanings  from  tiic  plaineif:  words:  which 
pernicious  practice  Grigcji  imitated  alierwards,  and  expoled 

himfelf 
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himfelf  by  it  to  the  feoffs  of  Celfus  and  Porphyry.  The 
writings  of  Philo  abound  with  high  and  myftical,  new  and 
jfubtile,  far-fetchiid  and  abftrad:ed  notions,  where  the  doe- 
! trines  of  Plato  and  Mofes  are  fo  promifcuoufly  blended,  that 
iic  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  affign  to  each  his  own  principles. 

I  In  the  mean  time,  we  fhould  greatly  injure  this  Jewifh  Plato 
I  not  to  own,  that  there  are  in  his  works  many  excellent 
I  things.  Though  he  is  continually  platonizing,  and  alle- 
igorizing  the  feriptures,  yet  he  abounds  wdth  fine  fentiments 
land  leifons  of  morality  :  and  his  morals  are  rather  the  morals 
jof  a  Chriftian,  than  of  a  Jew.  Hiffory  likewife,  as  well 
las  his  ov/n  writings,  gives  us  all  imaginable  reafon  to  con- 
j  elude,  that  he  w^as  a  man  of  great  prudence,  conftancy, 
and  virtue. 

I  His  works  were  firfl  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Turnebus,  at 
Taris,  1552  ;  to  which  a  Latin  tranflation,  made  by  Gele- 
nius,  was  afterwards  added,  and  printed  feveral  times  with 
it.  The  Paris  tditioh  of  1640,  in  folio,  was  the  beft  we 
had  for  a  whole  century ;  which  made  Cotelerius  fa]^,  that 
“  Philo  was  an  author,  that  deferved  to  have  a  better  text  Monument. 
“  and  a  better  verfion.’’  In  1742,  a  handfome  edition  was  Ecd.Grajc. 
publifhed  of  him  at  London,  by  Dr.  Mangey,  in  two  vo- 
lumes,  folio ;  which,  though  it  is  certainly  preferable,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  paper  and  print,  is  not  yet  fo  good  a  one 
as  Philo  deferves. 

r 

FHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  an  ancient  celebrated  philo- 
fopher  of  the  Pythagoric  fchool,  to  v/hom  fome  have  aferibed 

The  Golden  Verfes  of  Pythagoras.”  He  made  the  hea¬ 
vens  his  principal  object  of  contemplation  ;  and  is  generally 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  fyftern,  which  Co¬ 
pernicus  afterwards  revived,  and  is  new  known  to  be  the 
true  fvhem  of  the  world.  This  made  Bullialdus  place  the 
name  of  Philolaus  at  the  head  of  two  works,  written  to 
illuftrate  and  confirm  that  fyltem, 

PHILOSTORGIUS,  an  ancient  ecclcTiaftical  hiflorian, 
was  born  in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  388.  He  was  brought  Ouplo. 
up  in  Arian  principles,  fo  that  his  hihory  is  not  free  from  Bihl.  Aut. 
partiality*,  and  it  is  manifeft  that  he  favours  thofe  heretics, 
while  he  is  fometimes  feyerer  than  he  fliould  be  upon  their  Crac.'voi. 
rdverfarics.  Otherwile,  there  are  many  ufeful  things  in  iv. 
i  lim,  redating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church  ;  and  his  ftyle 
!  would  not  be  amifs,  if  it  did  not  abound  fo  much  in  fgura- 
;ivc  and  poetical  cxprcllions.  Pi  is  hiftory  is  divided  into 

twelv'e 
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tweh^e  books  :  it  begins  with  the  controverfy  between  Arlus 
and  Alexander  in  320,  and  ends  about  425,  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Theodofius.  It  was  had  in  fuch  deteftatlon 
among  the  ancient  orthodox,  that  we  cannot  be  furprifed,  if 
it  has  not  been  preferved  entire  to  our  times  :  but  we  have 
an  abridgement  of  it  in  Photius,  and  fome  extradls  taken 
out  of  Suidas  and  other  authors.  Jac.  Gothofredus,  a 
learned  lawyer,  firft  publifhed  them  at  Geneva,  in  1643, 
4to,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  large  notes.  Valefius, 
having  reviewed  this  abridgement  by  the  manufcripts,  and 
correded  the  text  in  feveral  places,  caufed  it  to  be  printed 
with  the  other  ecclefiaftical  hifforiaris,  at  Paris,  1673, 
in  folio.  It  v/as  afterwards  reprinted  at  London,  1720, 
when  Reading  republiflied  Valefius^s  edition,  in  three 
volumes,  folio. 


PHILOSTRATUS  (Flavius),  an  ancient  Greek 
author,  who  wrote  the  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyanenfis,  and 
other  things  which  are  flill  extant.  Eufebius,  in  his 
vol.iv.  ‘work  againft  Hierocles,  calls  him  an  Athenian,  becaufe  he 
taught  at  Athens ;  but  Eunapius  and  Suidas  always  fpeak 
Lib.  vi.  27,  of  him  as  a  Lemnlan  :  and  he  hints,  in  his  “  Lif#  of 
‘‘  Apollonius,’’  that  he  ufed  to  be  at  Lemnos,  when  he 
was  young.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  frequented  the 
fchools  of  the  Sophifts  ;  and  he  mentions  his  having  heard 
Damianus  of  Ephefus,  Proclus  Naucratitas,  and  Plippo-^ 
De  Sophul,  dromus  of  Larifl'a.  This  fhews,  that  he  lived  in  the  reign 
lab.  It.  Qf  emperor  Severus,  from  193  to  212,  when  thofe 
Sophifts  flourifhed  :  but  we  have  other  proofs  of  it.  He 
became  known  afterwards  to  Julia  Augufta,  the  confort  , 
of  Severus ;  and  v/as  one  of  thofe  learned  men  whornf 
this  philofophic  emprefs  had  continually  about  her.  It' 
was  by  her  command,  that  he  wrote  the  “  I^ife  of  Apol- 
“  lonius  Tyanenfis as  he  himfelf  relates  in  the  fame 
place,  where  he  informs  us  of  his  connections  with  that, 
learned  lady,  Suidas  and  Hefychius  fay,  that  he  taught 
rhetoric,  firft  at  Athens,  and  then  at  Rome,  from  the  reign 
of  Severus  to  that  of  Philippus,  who  obtained  the  empire 
in  244. 


c.  zi.  Z3. 
27. 


De  vit.  A 
pollon. 

Lib.  I. 


The  moft  (^plebrated  work  of  Philoftratus  is  his  ‘‘  Life  of 
Apollonius,  which  has  erroneoufly  been  attributed  to 
Lucian,  becaufe  it  has  been  printed  with  fome  of  that 
Co-trajuii- author’s  pieces.  Philoftratus  there  endeavours,  as  Cyril 
an,  ^  3.  obferves,  to  reprefent  Apollonius  as  fome  vronderful  and 
extraordinary  penon  3  rather  to  be  admired  and  adored  as  a, 

god. 
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|god,  than  to  be  confidered  Timply  as  a  man.  Hence  Euna-* 

'  jpiuS)  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Lives  of  the  Sophifls,”  fays, 

[that  the  title  of  that  work  fhould  rather  have  been,  The 
“  Coming  of  a  God  to  Men  and  Hierocles,  in  his  book 
againft  the  Chriftians,  which  was  called  Philalethes,’* 
which  was  refuted  by  Eufebius  in  a  work  ftill  extant, 
among  other  things  drew  a  cornparifon  between  Apollonius 
and  Jefus  Chrift.  That  Philoftratus’s  work  was  compofed 
jwith  a  view  to  difcredit  the  miracles  and  dodfrines  of  Jefus, 

'by  fetting  up  other  miracles  and  other  dodfrines  againft 
jtliem,  has  always  been  fuppofed,  and  may  be  true  :  but 
!that  Apollonius  was  really  an  impoflor  and  magician, 

:  though  it  has  always  been  fuppofed,  yet  may  not  be  fo  true. 

■  For  any  thing  we  know,  he  may  have  been  a  wife  and  ex^ 
cellent  perfon  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Eufebius,  though 
.  he  had  the  worft  opinion  of  Philoftratus’s  hiftory,  fays  no¬ 
thing  ill  of  Apollonius.  He  concluded,  that  this  “  Hiftory’^ 
was  v/ritten  to  oppofe  the  hiftory  of  Jefus  ;  and  the  ufc, 
which  the  ancient  infidels  made  of  it,  feems  to  juflify  his 
opinion  :  but  he  draws  no  information  from  it  with  regard 
to  Apollonius.  It  would  certainly  have  been  improper  to 
liave  done  fo ;  fince  the  fophiftical  and  affedled  ftyle  of 
Philoftratus,  the  fources  from  whence  he  owns  his  materials 
to  have  been  drawn,  and  above  all,  the  abfurdities  and  con- 
tradicSIions  with  which  he  abounds,  plainly  fhew  his  Hif- 
tory”  to  be  nothing  but  a  colledlion  of  fables,  either  in¬ 
vented  or  embellifhed  by  himfelf. 

7'he  works  of  Philoffratiis  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
no  fmall  pains,  and  have  engaged  the  attention  of  critics  of 
the  firfi:  clafs.  Graevius  had  a  defign  of  giving  a  correft 
edition  of  them,  as  appears  from  the  preface  of  , Meric 
Cafaubon,  to  a  difiertation  upon  an  intended  edition  of 
Plomer,”  printed  at  London  in  1658,  8vo.  So  had  our 
Bentley,  who  defigned  to  add  a  new  Latin  verfion  of  his 
notes  :  and  Fabricius  fays,  that  he  faw  the  firft  flieet  of  nib!.  Crsec* 
Bentley’s  edition  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1691.  Both  thefe 
defigns  were  dropped,  on  fome  account  or  other.  A  very 
exadf  and  beautiful  edition,  however,  was  publifhed  at  length, 
at  Leipfic,  1709,  in  folio,  by  Olearius,  profeiTor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  in  the  univerfity  there,  who  has 
proved  himfelf  perfectly  qualified  for  the  work  he  undertook, 
and  fhewn  all  the  judgement,  learning,  and  induftry,  that  are 
required  in  an  excellent  editor.  The  title  will  give  a  fuffi- 
cient  account  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  edition  of 
VoL.  X.  Z  Oiearius  j 
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Blount 

Charles, 


In  vit,  A- 
pollon, 
liib,  vii.  20, 


Olearlus  ;■  it  runs  thus  :  Philoftratorum  quae  Tuperfunt 

‘‘  omnia.  Vita  Apollonii,  libri  viii :  vitae  Sophiftarum, 
libri  II :  Heroica:  imagines  priores  atque  pofteriores : 
et  epiftolae.  Accellere  Apollonii  Tyanenfis  epillolae; 
Eufebii  liber  adverfus  Hieroclem  ;  Calliftrati  defcriptiones 
^  ftatuarum.  Omnia  ex  MlT.  Codd,  recenfuit,  notis  per- 
petuis  illuftravit,  verfionem  totam  feis  novam  fecit  Got- 
^  tefridus  Olearius.*’ 

We  have  faid  enough  of  the  “  Life  of  Apollonius  the' 
two  firft  books  of  which  were  tranllated  into  Englifh,  and 
publifhed  in  1680,^  folio,  by  Charles  Blount,,  with  large 
notes,  faid  to  be  taken  in  part  from  a  maniifcript  of  lord 
Herbert  of  Gherbury.  At  the  end  of  Apollonius’s  Life” 
are  95  Letters,”  which  go  under  his  name,  but  are  not 
believed  to  be  his ;  the  ftyle  of  them  being  very  affedled,. 
and  like  that  of  a  fophift,  and  they  bearing  in  other  refpeds 
all  the  marks  of  a  forgery,  Philoftratus  fays,^  that  he  had- : 
feen  a  colledlion  of  Apollonius’s  Letters”  in  Hadrian’s- 
library  at  Antium,.  but  had  not  inferted  them  all  among; 
thefe.  They  are  very  fhort,  and  have  in  them  little  more 
than  moral  fentences.  The  Lives  of  the  Sophifts”  con¬ 
tain  many  things,  which  are  to  be  met  with  no  where  elfe. 
The  Heroics”  of  Philoftratus  are  nothing  But  a  dialogue 
between  a  vintner  of  Thracian  Cherfonefus  and  a  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  in  which  the  former  draws  charadfers  of  Homer’s 
heroes,  and  reprefents  feveral  things  differently  from  that 
poet :  and  this  upon  the  faith  of  Protefilaus’s  ghoft,-  who 
had  lately  vifited  his  farm,  which  was  not  far  from  the  tomb . 
of  this  hero,  Olearius  conjedfuresy-  with  great  probability^ 
that  the  defign  of  Philoftratus  in  this  dialogue  was  covertly 
to  criticife  fome  things  in  Homer,,  which  he  durft  not  do- 
openly,  on  account  of  the' great  veneration  then  paid  to  this 
ancient  bard  ;  and  for  fear  of  the  odium,  wEich  Zoilus  and' 
others  had  incurred  by  cenfuring  him  too  freely.  The 
icones  or  images  are  elegant  deferiptions  and  illuftrations  of 
fome  ancient  paintings,  and  other  particulars  relating  to  the 
fine  arts  :  to  which  Olearius  has  fubjoined  the  defcripiion  of 
fome  ftatues  by  Calllftratus,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  he 
fubjoined  Eufebius’^s  book  againft  Hieroeles  to  the  “  Life” 
and  ‘‘  Letters”  of  Apollonius ;  namely,  bccaufe  the  fubjedls 
of  thefe  refpedlive  works  are  related  to  each  other.  The 
laft  piece  is  a  coileclion  of  Philoftratus’s  “  Letters  but 
fome  of  thefe,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  which,, 
were  written  by  a  nephew  to  our  Philoftratus,  of  the  fame 
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tame  ;  as  were  alfo  the  laft  eighteen,  in  the  book  of  images. 

Phis  is  the  reafon,  why  the  title  runs,  not  Phlloftrati,’’ 

'-ut  Philoftratorum  quse  fuperfunt  omniaP’ 

}  There  were  many  of  the  name  of  Philoflratus  among 
jhe  ancients ;  and  there  were  many  other  works  of  the  Phi- 

ijftratus  here  recorded  :  but  we  have  mentioned  all  that  are 

1 

ixtant. 

I 

I  PHLEGON,  furnamed  Trallianus,  from  Trallis  a 
':ity  of  Lydia,  where  he  was  born,  was  the  emperor 
jdadrian’s  freed-man,  and  lived  at  lead:  to  the  i8th  year 
)f  Antoninus  Pius  ;  as  appears  from  his  mentioning  the  con- 
uls  of  that  year.  He  wrote  feveral  works  full  of  erudition,  Bayle'sDi^fi 
j)f  which  there  is  nothing  now  left  but  fragments.  Among^^^^^®^* 
jhefe  was  an  “  Hiftory  of  the  Olympiads,’’  A  Treatife  of 
Long-lived  Perfons,”  and  another  of  Wonderful 
‘  Things the  fliort  and  broken  remains  of  which,* 

^ylander  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publiflied  at  Bafil  in 
[568,  with  the  Greek  and  with  notes.  Meuriius  gave  a 
lew  edition  of  them,  with  his  notes,  at  Leyden,  in  1622. 

The  titles  of  part  of  the  reft  of  Phlegon’s  writings  are  pre- 
erved  by  Suidas.  It  is  concluded,  that  the  “  Hiftory  of 
‘  Hadrian,”  publifhed  under  Phlegon’s  name,  was  written 
)y  Hadrian  himfelf,  from  this  paftage  of  Spartianus  :  Ha-  Spartian.  m 

‘  drian  thirfted  fo  much  after  fame,”  fays  he,  that  he 
P  gave  the  books  of  his  own  life,  drawn  up  by  himfelf, 

‘  to  his  freedmen,  commanding  them  to  publifh  thofe  books 
under  their  own  names ;  for  we  are  told,  that  Hadrian 
wrote  Phlegon’s  books.” 

What  has  made  Phlegon’s  name  more  familiar  among  the 
Imoderns,  and  his  fragments  paid  a  greater  regard  to  than 
perhaps  they  deferve,  is,  that  he  has  been  fuppofed  to  have 
fpoke  of  the  darknefs  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord’s 
paflion.  The  book,  in  which  the  words  are  contained,  is  Eufeb. 
loft:  but  Eufebius  has  preferved  them  in  his  “  Chronicon.”  ^hromco^fj 
They  are  thefe  :  In  the  4th  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad,  edit.  Scaii- 

there  was  a  greater  and  more  remarkable  eclipfe  of  the  ge^i. 

Sun,  than  any  that  had  ever  happened  before  :  for  at  the 
fixth  hour  the  day  was  fo  turned  into  the  darknefs  of 
night,  that  the  very  ftars  in  the  firmament  were  vifible  ; 

“  and  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Bithynia,  which  threw 
i*'  down  many  houfes  in  the  city  of  Nicasa.”  Eufebius  is 
of  opinion,  that  thefe  words  of  Phlegon  related  to  the  pro- 
;digies  which  accompanied  Chrift’s  crucifixion  5  and  many 
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Other  fathers  of  the  church  have  thought  the  fame  :  but  thfs 
belief  is  liable  to  many  difficulties,  the  chief  of  uffiich  is  per¬ 
haps  the  following.  No  man  had  ever  a  ftronger  defire  thar 
Phlegon  to  compile  marvellous  events,  and  to  obferve  the 
fupernatural  circumftances  in  them.  How  was  it  poffible 
then,  that  a  man  of  this  turn  of  mind  fhould  not  have  taken 
notice  of  the  moft  furprifing  circumftance  in  the  eclipfe  j 
which  he  is  fuppofcd  to  hint  at,  namely,  its  happening  on  i 
the  day  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full  ?  But  had  Phlegon  ’ 
done  this,  Eufebius  would  not  have  omitted  it ;  and  Ori- 
gen  would  not  have  faid,  that  Phlegon  had  omitted  this 
particular. 

The  queftion,  whether  Phlegon  fpoke  of  the  darknefs  at 
the  time  of  ChrilPs  paffion,  was  canvafled  here  fome  years 
ago,  in  feveral  diffiertations  pro  and  con.  This  controverfy 
was  occaftoned  by  the  paflage  from  Phlegon  being  left  out  in 
an  edition  of  Clarke^s  “  Boyle’s  Lectures,”  publiflied  foon 
after  his  death,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Sykes,  who  had  fuggeft- 
ed  to  Clarke,  that  an  undue  ftrefs  had  been  laid  upon  it. 
Whifton,  who  informs  us  of  this  affair,  expreffes  great 
difpleafure  againft  Sykes,  and  calls  the  fuggeftion 
“  groundlefs.”  Upon  this,  Sykes  publiflied  A  Difler- 
“  tation  on  the  Eclipfe  mentioned  by  Phlegon  :  or,  “  An 
“  Enquiry,  whether  that  Eclipfe  had  any  relation  to  the 
Darknefs  which  happened  at  our  Saviour’s  Paffion, 

“  1732,”  8vo.  Sykes  concludes  it  to  be  moft  probable,  that 
Phlegon  had  in  view  a  natural  eclipfe,  which  happened, 
Nov.  24,  in  the  ift  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad,  and  not  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  Chrift  was  crucified. 
Many  pieces  were  written  againft  Sykes,  who  replied  to 
fome  of  them  :  but  it  may  well  be  conlidered  as  a  controverfy 
merely  learned,  fince  the  caufe  of  religion  is  little  concerned 
in  it. 

Photius  blames  Phlegon  for  expatiating  too  much  on 
trifles,  and  for  coile6ting  too  great  a  number  of  anfwers 
pronounced  by  the  oracles.  “  His  ftyle,”  fays  he,  “  is  not 
altogether  flat  and  mean,  nor  does  it  every  where  imitate 
‘‘  the  Attick  manner  of  writing.  But  otherwife,  the  over- 
“  nice  accuracy  and  care  with  which  he  computes  the 
“  Olympiads,  and  relates  the  names  of  the  contefts,  the 
tranfadions,  and  even  oracles,  is  not  only  very  tirefome 
“  to  the  reader,  whereby  a  cloud  is  thrown  over  all  other 
particulars  in  that  book  5  but  the  didion  is  thereby  ren- 
“  dered  unpleafant  and  ungrateful.  And  indeed  he  is  every 
'  ‘‘  moment 
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moment  bringing  in  the  anfwers  pronounced  by  all  kinds 
i'  of  deities.” 


PHOTIUS,  Patriarch  of  Conllantinople  in  the  ninth 
entury,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  and  noble  family, 
nd  born  in  that  city.  He  had  vaft  talents  by  nature,  which  Fabricii 
le  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  application  and  care  :  info-  Graec. 

nuch  that  there  was  no  branch  of  literature,  facred  or  pro-  Dupin*”&c. 

ane,  nor  fcarce  any  art  or  fcience,  in  which  he  was  not  Cent.  ix. 
ronfummately  verfed.  He  Teems  to  have  been  by  far  the 

'jreatcft  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  was  fo 

Intimately  concerned  in  the  chief  tranfadlions  of  it,  that 
[icclefiaftical  writers  have  thence  called  it  “  Seculum  Pho- 
‘  tianum.”  He  was  firft  raifed  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the 
impire,  being  made  principal  fecretary  of  ftate,  captain  of 
he  guards,  and  a  fenator ;  in  all  which  flations  he  acquitted 
ilmfelf  with  a  diftindfion  fuitable  to  his  great  abilities  ;  for 
le  was  a  refined  Uatefman,  as  well  as  a  profound  fcho- 


ar. 

When  Ignatius  was  expelled  and  depofed  from  the  fee  of 
^onftantinople,  Photius  was  nominated  by  the  court  to  fue¬ 
led  him,.  Pic  was  yet  only  a  layman,  when  he  was  chofen 
matriarch  ;  but,  that  he  might  be,  as  it  were,  gradually 
*aifed  to  that  dignity,  he  was  made  monk  the  firll  day, 
•eader  the  next,  and  the  following  days  fub-deacon,  deacon, 
md  prieft.  So  that  in  the  fpace  of  fix  days  he  attained  the 
■)atriarchate :  it  happened  upon  Chriftmas-day  in  the  year 
^58.  I'he  metropolitans,  fubjetSl:  to  the  fee  of  Conftanti- 
loplc,  acknowledged  Photius  :  but  great  oppofition  was 
nade  to  this  uncanonical  ordination  frorn  other  quarters, 
and  he  was  actually  degraded  at  Rome.  Photius,  however, 
ordered  a  council  to  be  called  at  Confjtantinople,  and  got 
[jimfelf  .confirmed  In  his  patriarchal  dignity ;  in  which,  by 
various  arts  not  very  worthy  of  his  high  and  facred  office, 
be  continued  during  the  life  of  his  friend  the  emperor 
jMichael.  But  Michael  was  flain  by  the  order  of  Bafilius, 
who  fucceeded  him.  Sept.  23,  867  ;  and  then  the  affairs  of 
Photius  were  ruined :  for  the  firft  thing  that  Bafilius  refolvcd 
on  was,  to  banifh  him  to  a  mpnaftery,  and  reinftate  Ignatius 
in  his  fee.  This  he  accordingly  did  in  November ;  and  in  this 
fallen  ftate  he  lay  for  more  than  ten  years  :  when,  a  divifion 
arifing  between  the  Pope  and  Ignatius,  he  thought  it  a  prp- 
I  per  conjuncture  for  attempting  his  own  reftoration  ;  and, 

I  having  obtained  the  emperor’s  favour,  returned  .to  Copfian- 
I  tinople,  while  Ignatius  was  yet  alive.  It  is  faid,  Ignatius 
'  ^3  would 

/ 
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would  have  come  to  terms  with  him ;  but  Photius,  deter  | 
mined  to  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  his  refloration  t(  ! 
the  patriarchate,  refufed  all  manner  of  reconciliation  witi  ; 
him.  Ignatius,  however,  died  Odt.  23,  878  ;  and  ther 
Photius,  to  cut  the  matter  as  fhort  as  poifible,  went  into  St. 
Sophia’s  church  with  armed  men ;  forced  a  great  man) 
bifliops,  clerks,  and  monks,  to  communicate  with  him ; 
depofed  and  perfecuted  all  that  refufed  ;  and,  to  prevent  all 
oppoiition  from  the  papal  fide,  prevailed  by  threats  and 
prefents  on  two  of  the  pope’s  legates  who  were  there,  to  ; 
declare  publicly  to  the  clergy  and  people,  that  they  were 
come  to  depofe  Ignatius,  and  to  declare  Photius  their  pa¬ 
triarch.  He  kept  his  feat,  thus  forcibly  obtained,  till  886 ; 
and  then  was  turned  out,  and  banifhed  by  the  emperor  Leo 
into  a  monaftery  in  Armenia,  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died  foon  after.  He  v/as,  as  we  have  obferved,  a  man  of 
great  parts,  great  learning,  and  every  way  accomplifhed ; 
but  his  ardent  love  of  glory,  and  unbounded  ambition., 

I  prompted  him  to  fuch  excelles,  as  made  him  rather  a  fcourge 

than  a  bleffing  to  thofe  about  him.  Fie  was  the  author  of 
many  inteftine  tumults  and  civil  commotions  ;  and  not  only 
divided  the  Greek  church,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  divi- 
jion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Though  Photius  was  a  man  of  bufinefs  and  the  world,  yet 
there  are  extant  feveral  fruits  of  his  fiudies  ;  the  miofl:  confi- 
derable  of  which  is  his  Bibliotheca,”  compofed  by  him 
while  he  was  yet  a  layman,  and  an  ambalTador  in  AiTyria. 
It  contains  the  argument  or  abllracts  of  280  volumes  of 
many  authors  upon  various  fubjefis :  among  whom  are 
grammarians,  critics,  poets,  orators,  facred  and  profane 
hiftorians,  phyficians,  phiiofophers,  divines,  &c.  not  rank¬ 
ed  according  to  their  fevera!  arts  and  profeffions,  but 
brought  in  promifcuoufly,  and  as  they  feem  to  have  come 
uppermoft  in  his  thoughts.  Fabricius  calls  this  “  Biblio- 
theca,”  or  library,  non  liber^  Jed  infignh  thejaiirns^  “  not 
Bibl.  Grace.  a  book,  but  an  illuftrious  treafure  in  which  are  con¬ 
tained  many  curious  things  relating  to  authors,  and  many 
fragments  of  works,  which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  found. 

It  was  firft  brought  to  light  by  Andres/s  Schottus,  and  com¬ 
municated  by  him  to  David  Hoefchelius,  who  caufed  it  to 
be  printed  in  1601.  Schottus,  confidering  the  prodigious 
ufefulnefs  of  this  work,  tranflated  it  into  Latin,  and  printed 
his  tranflation  alone  in  1606.  Afterwards,  both  the  Greek 
text  and  the  tranflation  were  printed  together  at  Geneva  ni 
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I  j6t  i  ;  and,  laflly,  an  edition  of  this  work,  the  largefl:  and 
B  faireft,  was  reprinted  at  Roan  in  1653,  folio. 

I.  Photius’s  Nomocanon”  is  another  proof  of  his  great 
» abilities.  It  is  a  cone61:ion  digefted  in  an  excellent  me- 
||thod,  and  brought  under  fourteen  different  titles,  of  the  ca¬ 
l'  nons  of  the  council's,  and  of  the  canonical  epiflles,  and  of 
I  the  ern.peror'’s  laws  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  Balfa* 
I  mon  has  written  Commentaries”  on  this  work  .and  with 
I  thefe  it  appeared  in  public  by  the  care  of  M.  Juftel,  being 
I  printed  at  Paris  with  a  Latin  verfion  in  1615,  4to.  There 
'  are  alfo  2  ")3  ^  Letters”  of  Photius,  which  fhew  the  fame 
[fine  wit,  ftrength  of  judgment,  and  depth  of  learning,  as 
I  are  to  be  feen  in  his  other  works.  They  were  publilhed  in 
j  .1651,  folio,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  by  Richard 
.  Montague  biihop  of  Norwich,  from  a  manufcript  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  There  are  other  fmall  pieces  of  Pho¬ 
tius  that  have  been  printed,  and  not  a  few  fiill  extant  in 
manufcript  only. 

PICARD  .(John),  a  celebrated  French  aflronomer,  was 
chofen  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1666.  Five  years 
after,  the  king  fent  him  to  the  cafile  of  Uranifburg,  built 
by  Ty  cho  Brahe  in  Denmai'k,  in  order  to  make  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations  there.;  which  he  did,  and  brought  them 
to  F ranee,  to  the  great  benefit  of  aflronomy..  He  was  alfo 
the  firft,  w’ho,  by  order  of  the  king,  vifited  feveral  parts  of 
France,  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  a  terreftrial  meridian,  and 
to  determine  the  meridian  of  France,  He  was  labouring 
jointly  with  Cafiini,  when  he  died  in  1683.  His  works, 

,  w^hich  confifi:  of  pieces  phyfical  and  aftronomical,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ’6th  and  yth  volumes  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Picard  was  an  ecclefiaftic. 


PICART  (Behnard),  a  famous  engraver,  was  fon  of 
I  Stephen 
I  in  1673. 

I  ments  of  his  art,  from  his  father,  and  ftiidied  architecture 
and  perfpeClive  under  Sebaftian  le  Clerc,  His  uncommon  ta¬ 
lents  in  this  way  foon  began  to  fhew  themfelves  ;  and,  at 
ten  years  of  age,  he  engraved  the  hermaphrodite  of  Poufiin, 
which  was  foon  followed  by  two  pieces  of  cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu’s  tomb,  Thefe  works  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
reputation,  which  this  celebrated  artift  afterwards  acquired. 
When  grown  up,  he  went  into  Holland,  where  his  parents 
had  fettled  themfelves ;  and,  after  two  years  flay,  returned 


cart,  a  famous  engraver  alfo,  and  born  at  Paris 
He  learned  the  principles  of  defign,  and  the  ele- 


to 
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to  Paris,  and  married  a  wife,  who  died  foon  after.  Having 
embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  he  returned  to  Holland,  for 
the  fake  of  that  freedom  in  the  exercife  of  it,  which  be  could 
not  have  at  Paris  ;  and  there  his  adlive  genius  produced  alt 
thofe  mafter-pieces,  which  made  him  confidered  as  the  molt 
ingenious  artift  of  his  age.  Nothing  is  fuperior  to  that  in¬ 
vention,  difpofition,  corredtnefs,  propriety  and  elegance, 
which  is  feen  in  all  his  works.  A  multitude  of  books  are 
adorned  with  plates  of  his  engraving.  He  died  in  1733, 
aged  60:  his  father  Stephen  died  at  Amiberdam  in  1721,  j 
aged  90.  j 

PIERCE  (Edward),  an  Englifh  painter,  who  flou- 
riflied  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  He  was  eminent 
both  in  hiftory  and  landfcapes.  He  alfo  drew  architedlure, 
perfpedlive,  &c.  and  was  much  efteemed  in  his  time.  But 
there  is  little  of  his  work  now  remaining,  the  far  greater 
part  being  deftroyed  in  the  Ere  of  London,  1666.  It 
chiefly  confifled  of  altar-pieces,  ceilings  of  churches,  and 
the  like  ;  of  which  laft  fort  there  is  one  yet  remaining,  done 
by  him,  in  Covent-garden  church,  w'here  are  to  be  found 
many  admirable  parts  of  a  good  pencil.  He  worked  fome 
time  for  Vandyck  ;  and  feveral  pieces  of  his  performing  are 
to  be  feen  at  Belvoir  cafrle  in  Leiceilerfhire.  He  died  in 
JLondon  about  fifty  years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  three  fous, 
who  all  became  famous  in  their  different  ways.  One  was  a 
naofl  excellent  carver  in  ffone,  as  appears  by  a  noble  marbl? 
vafe  of  his  doing  at  Hampton  court, 

PIERINO  (del  Vaga),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  in  I'ufcany  about  1500  :  he  was  poorly  bred,  and 
fcarcc'two  years  old  when  he  loft  his  mother.  His  father 
was  a  foldier^^  and  his  nurfe  a  fhe-goat.  He  came  young  to 
Florence,  and  was  put  to  a  grocer,  who  ufed  to  fend  him  to 
the  painters  with  polours  and  pencils.  Of  them  he  learned 
to  delign,  and  in  a  little  time  became  the  moft  fkilful  of  all 
the  young  painters  in  Florence,  An  ordinary  painter,  whofe 
name  was  Vaga^  took  him  in  his  company  to  Romej  and 
from  living  with  him  he  was  called  del  Vaga,  for  his  true 
name  was  Buonacorfl.  At  Rome,  he  worked  half  the  week 
for  painters ;  and  the  other  half,  including  Sundays  and  ho¬ 
lidays,  he  fpent  in  ftudy  and  defigning.  Sometimes  he 
might  have  been  found  among  the  ruins,  fecking  for  antique 
ornaments,  or  defigning  the  bafl'o  relievos;  fometimes  in 
^lichael  Angelo’s  chapel  ^  and  fometimes  ip  the  halls  of  the 

Vatican, 
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*  1  Vatican.  He  alfo  fludied  anatomy,  and  other  fclences  ne- 
jcedary  to  his  profefTion.  By  this  induftry  he  got  fo  much 
.  [knowledge,  that  he  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  the  bell  maf- 
,  Iters  ;  and  Raphael  employed  him,  jointly  with  Giovanni  d’U- 
j  dine  and  others,  to  help  him  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

I  Of  all  his  contemporary  artifts,  none  underftood  the  orna- 
'  ments  and  decorations  of  painting  fo  well  as  he  ;  or  fo  boldly 
'  followed  Raphael’s  gufto,  as  is  to  be  feen  by  the  pidlures  in 
['  the  Vatican  lodgings,  v/hich  were  performed  by  him,  viz. 
the  paflage  of  the  river  Jordan  ;  the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Je¬ 
richo  5  the  battle  in  which  Jofhua  commanded  the  fun  to 
liland  ftill  ;  our  Saviour’s  nativity,  baptifm,  and  laft  fupper. 

I  Raphael’s  friendfliip  procured  him  other  confiderable  works 
I  in  the  Vatican,  and  Pierino  fhewed  his  gratitude  by  his  par¬ 
ticular  aftediion  for  him.  But  the  plague  driving  him  from 
Rome,  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  having  painted  feme 
pieces,  he  went  back  to  Rome.  After  Raphael’s  death,  he 
joined  with  Julio  Romano  and  Francefco  ii  Fattore^  to  fiwith 
I  the  works  in  the  Vatican,  which  were  left  imp^frfedt  by 
their  common  mailer  ;  and,  to  confirm  their  friendfhip,  he 
married  Francefco’s  fifler  in  1525  ;  yet  they  v/cre  Separated 
two  years  afterward  by  the  Spaniards  befieging  Rome.  Pie¬ 
rino  was  taken  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  large  fpm  for 
his  ranfom.  He  went  then  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  Prince  Doria  to  paint  a  palace,  which  that  p^jnee 
was  then  building.  In  this  work  he  made  ufe  of  cartooiXs  ; 
the  convenience  of  which  he  difeovered  to  one  Geronimb 
Trevifano,  a  painter,  who  had  laughed  at  them,  and  to 
others  who  came  to  him  to  learn  the  advantage  of  them. 
F'rom  Genoa  he  removed  to  Pifa,  intending,  at  his  wife’s 
requeft,  to  fettle  there  ;  but,  after  he  had  drawn  fome  pic¬ 
tures,  he  returned  to  Genoa,  and  wmrked  again  for  prince 
Doria.  He  then  went  a  fecond  time  to  Pifa,  and  thence  to 
Rome,  where  Paul  III.  and  cardinal  Farnefe  gave  him  fo 
much  work,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  execution  of 
it  to  others,  and  content  himfelf  with  making  the  defigns. 
At  the  fame  time  the  pope  fent  for  Titian  to  Rome,  which 
made  Pierino  fo  jealous,  and  grieved  him  fo  much,  that  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  oblige  Titian  to  hallen  back  to  Ve¬ 
nice,  in  which  he  fucceeded.  The  multiplicity  of  Pierino’s 
bufinefs,  and  his  vivacity  in  his  performances,  drained  his 
fpirits  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  At  42,  he  fpent  his  time 
j  wholly  in  vifiting  his  friends  ;  and  lived  plcafantly  till  his 
I  47th  year,  when  he  died  of  2n  anoplexy,  in  1547. 
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Of  all  Raphael’s  difciples,  Pierino  kept  the  charadler  o: 
his  mafter  longeft  ;  I  mean.,  his  exterior  charader  and  man¬ 
ner  of  defigning  :  for  he  fell  very  much  fhort  of  the  hnenefs 
of  Raphael’s  thinking.  He  had  a  particular  genius  for  the 
■decoration  of  places  according  to  their  cuftoms.  His  inven¬ 
tion  in  that  kind  of  painting  was  very  ingenious  ;  grace  and 
■order  are  every  v/here  to  be  met  wdth,  and  his  dilpofitions, 
which  are  ordinary  in  his  pidtures,  are  wonderful  in  his  or¬ 
naments  fome  of  thefe  he  has  made  little,  and  fome  great, 
and  placed  them  both  with  fo  much  art,  that  they  fet  off 
one  another  by  comparifon  and  contraft.  His  figures  are 
difpofed  and  defigned  according  to  Raphael’s  gufto  ;  and  if 
Raphael  gave  him  at  firfi:  fome  flight  fetches  of  ornaments, 
as  he  did  to  Giovanni  d’Udine,  he  executed  them  to  ad¬ 
miration.  The  tapeftries  of  the  feven  planets,  in  fevcn 
pieces,  which  Pierino  defigned  for  Diana  de  Poitiers,  and 
which  were,  when  De  Piles  v/rote,  with  Monfieur  the  firfl 
prefident  at  Paris,  fufiiciently  confirms  what  has  been  faid. 

PIERIUS,  See  Valerianus. 

PIGPIIUS  (Stephanus),  a  very  learned  German,  was 
born  at  Campen  in  OveryfiTel,  1520:  and,  when  grown 
up,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  eight  years  in  the  ftudy 
of  Roman  antiquities,  and  acquired  a  depth  and  fkill  in 
them,  which  was  not  exceeded,  if  it  was  equalled,  by  any. 
He  then  returned  to  Germany,  and  was  taken  into  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Antony  Perenotus,  the  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  who 
was  a  great  patron  of  men  of  letters.  The  cardinal  made 
Pighius  his  librarian,  who  fliut  himfelf  up,  and  fcarcely 
converfed  with  any  thing  but  books  for  many  years.  He 
gave  the  firfl:  good  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus  in  1585, 
^vo.  Afterwards  he  became  preceptor  to  Charles,  prince 
of  juliers  and  Cleves,  and  was  to  have  attended  him  to 
Rome:  but  Charles  died,  and  left  Pighius  nothing  farther 
to  do,  than  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  him  in  a  panegyric.  This 
he  did  in  a  piece,  called  “  Hercules  Prodicus  where  he 
defcribed  Charles  as  another  Hercules,  with  all  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  good  prince.  He  did  not  lofe  his  reward  ;  lor 
William,  the  father  of  Charles,  made  him  canon  of  the 
church,  and  head  mafler  of  the  fchool,  at  Santen  ;  where 
he  died  in  1604,  aged  84. 

His  Annales,  leu  Fafli  Romanorum  magiftratuum  et 

provindarum,”  are  drawn  up  in  a  more  cxadt  and  copious 

manner, 
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manner,  than  even  thofe  of  Sigonlus  and  Onuphrlus  Pan- 
!  vinius.  He  commended  the  care  of  them  to  his  friends 
1  upon  his  death-bed  ;  and  Andreas  Schottus.publifhed  them  at 
I  Plantin’s  prefs,  1615,  in  three  vols.  folio.  I  have  really 
!  found,  and  hope  I  (hall  prove  to  others,  that  it  is  not 
i  ‘‘  polTible  to  have  a  better  commentary  upon  Tully’s  hif- 
,  [  “  torical  work,  Livy,  Dionyfius  HalicarnalTus,  Dion  Caf- 
I  fius,  Florus,  and  all  the  writers  of  Roman  affairs,  than 

'  thefe  Annals  of  Pighius.’’  So  fays  Schottus,  in  his  Pre- 

!  face  to  them  ;  and  all  learned  men,  who  have  confulted  and 
^  examined  them,  have  found  what  he  fays  to  be  true.  Vof- 
!  fius  has  noted  one  error  in  this  excellent  work,  which  is,  the 
!  placing  Eutropius  later  than  St.  Auguftin  ;  yet  beftows  the  De  hlft. 
i  higheft  encomiums  upon  the  author,  and  pronounces  him 
;  “  Vir  de  Valerio  Maximo,  de  annalibus  fuis  Romanis,  dej^econ-' 
j  univerfa  antiquitate  Romana  praeclare  meritus.'’^  ftrua. 

I  c.  25. 

j  PIGNORIUS  (Laurentius),  a  very  learned  Italian, 
i  was  born  at  Padua  in  1571,  and  bred  an  ecclcfiaftic.  He  Blount’s 
I  made  deep  refearches  into  antiquity,  and  publifhed  feveral 
works  which  are  curious.  His  “  Menfa  Ifiaca,’"’  and  fome  ^ker^, 
other  pieces,  which  illuftrate  the  antiquities  and  hierogly-  tom. 
phics  of  the  Egyptians,  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  man 
accurately  as  well  as  profoundly  learned.  He  was  alfo  ad- 
didfed  to  making  verfes  ;  and  there  is,  befides  elogies,  epi¬ 
taphs,  and  other  things  in  this  way,  a  poem  of  his  infcribed  to 
j  Pope  Urban  VIII.  It  mull  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of 
j  Pignorius,  that  the  great  Galileo  procured  an  offer  to  be  made 
him  of  the  profellbrlhip  of  polite  literature  and  eloquence  in 
the  univerfity  of  Pifa  ;  which  his  love  of  ftudious  retirement 
and  his  country  made  him  decline.  Pie  wrote  a  great  num- 
[  her  of  things  in  Italian,  as  well  as  in  Latin.  In  1630,  the 
cardinal  Fr.  Barberini  procured  him  a  canonry  in  the  church 
cfTrevigio,  but  he  did  not  enjoy  it  long  ;  for  the  plague 
;  came  to  Padua  the  year  after,  and  carried  him  off.  G.  Vof- 
!  fius  has  left  a  fhort  but  honourable  tellimony  of  him  :  he  De  hift. 

I  fays,  that  he  was  ob  eximiam  eruditionem  atque  humani- 
I  tatem  illi  chariflimus  vir."’ 

!  PILES  (Roger  de),  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  was 
born  at  Clamecy,  of  a  good  family,  in  3635  ;  made  his 
firll  application  to  letters  at  Nevers  and  Auxerre  ;  then  went 
to  Paris  for  philofophy  ;  and  lallly,  lludied  divinity  in  the 
Sorbonne.  In  the  mean  time  he  cultivated  the  art  of  paint- 
I  ihg,  for  which  he  had  a  llrong  natural  talle  :  he  learned 
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to  dcfign  of  Recollet,  and  contradled  a  frlendfliip  with 
Al.  dll  Frefnoy,  whofe  Latin  poem  upon  painting  he  tranf- 
lated  into  French.  Menage,  v/ho  lodged  with  de  Piles  in 
the  cloifter  Notre  Dame,  became  acquainted  with  his  great 
merit,  and  procured  him,  in  1652,  the  province  of  indr  act¬ 
ing  and  educating  the  Ton  of  Monf.  Amelot :  in  which  he 
gavefuch  fatisfadfion,  that,  when  his  pupil  v/as  old  enough 
to  travel,  he  attended  him  to  Italy,  wdicre  he  had  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  of  gratifying  his  tafte  for  painting.  Upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  dudy  of  this  art, 
joining  pradlice  with  theory;  and  foon  became  famous 
among  the  connoifieurs.  In  1682,  Amelot,  his  quondam 
pupil,  being  fent  on  an  embafiy  to  Venice,  de  Piles  attend¬ 
ed  him  as  fecretary  ;  and,  during  his  refidence  there,  was 
fent  by  the  Marquis  de  Louvois  into  Germany,  to  purchafe 
ptdures  for  the  king,  and  alfo  to  execute  a  commidion  re¬ 
lating  to  date  aiFairs*  In  16B5,  he  attended  Mr.  Amelot  to 
Lifbon  ;  and  in  1689  to  Swiderland,  in  the  fame  capacity. 
In  1692,  he  was  fent  incog,  to  Holland,  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  virtuofo  in  the  pidlure  way,  but  in  reality  to  adl 
fecretly  with  the  friends  of  France.  He  was  difcovered, 
and  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  continued  till  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick,  and  amufed  himfelf  with  writing  The  Lives  of 
“  Painters.’^  In  1705,  old  as  he  was,  he  attended  Mr, 
Amelot  into  Spain,  when  he  went  as  ambadador  extraordi¬ 
nary  :  but,  the  air  of  Madrid  net  agreeing  with  him,  ha 
was  forced  to  return.  He  died  in  1709,  aged  74. 

Befides  his  ‘‘  I'ranflation  of  Frefnoy,”  and  Lives  of 
the  Painters,”  he  wrote  “  An  Abridgement  of  Anato- 
my/"  accommodated  to  the  arts  of  painting  and  fculp- 
tore  Dialogues  upon  the  Knowledge  of  Painting,  and 
the  Judgement  to  be  formed  of  Piblures A  Difierta- 
tion  upon  the  Works  of  the  mod;  famous  Painters;’" 
The  Elements  of  practical  Painting,”  &c.  His  books 
are  all  in  French. 

PILKINGTON  (Mrs.  L^etitia),  an  Eiiglifh  wit  and 
poetefs,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewen,  a  gentleman 
Pilkiivg-  of  Dutch  extraction,  who  fettled  in  Dublin,  by  a  lady  of 

OToirs^writ- family;  and  born  there  in  1712.  She  had  early  a 
rtn  ty  her-  ftrong  inclination  and  tafte  for  letters,  efpecially  for  poetry ; 
felf,  J749,  and  her  performances  v/ere  confidered  as  extraordinary  tor 
years,  fl'his,  with  a  very  engaging  fprightlinefs,  drew 
many  admirers ;  and  at  length  die  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  a  gentleman  known 
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I  poetical  world  by  his  volume  of  Mifcellanies,”  revifed  by 
I  Dean  Swift.  She  had  not  been  long  married,  ere  Mr, 

!  Pilkington  grew  jealous,  as  ftie  relates,  not  of  her  perfon, 
j  but  of  her  underlfanding  ;  and  her  poetry,  which  when  a 
lover  he  admired  with  raptures,  was  changed,  now  he  v/zs 
become  her  hulband,  into  an  objedf  of  envy.  During  thefe 
jealoufies,  Mr.  Pilkington  in  1732  went  into  England, 
in  order  to  ferve  as  chaplain  to  A4r.  Barber,  lord  mayor 
of  London  ;  and,  growing  at  a  diftance  into  better  humour 
with  his  wife,  wrote  her  a  very  kind  letter,  in  which  he 
I  informed  her,  that  her  verfes  were  full  of  eleijance  and 
I  beauty  that  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  he  had  fhewn  them,  longed 
j  to  fee  the  writer  j  and  that  he  himfelf  wiflied  her  heartily 
,  in  London.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  went,  and  returned 
j  with  her  hufband  to  Ireland  ;  where,  it  feems,  llie  underwent 
a  violent  perfecution  of  tongues  ;  and  fufpicions  were  taken 
up,  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  againfl;  her  chaftity. 

Not  long  after  this,  an  accident  threw  her  affairs  into 
great  confufion  :  her  father  was  {tabbed,  file  fays,  by  acci¬ 
dent  ;  but  many  in  Dublin  believed,  by  his  own  wife, 
though  fome  faid,  by  his  own  hand.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
Mr.  Pilkington,  having  now  no  further  expedfation  of  a 
fortune  by  her,  threw  ofF  all  referve  in  his  behaviour  to 
her,  and  wanted  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  her,  which 
[  prefently  offered  itfelf.  The  ffory  of  their  reparation  is  told 
at  large  in  her  Memoirs,’’  the  fubffancc  of  which  is, 
that  file  was  fo  indifcreet  as  to  permit  a  gentleman  to  be 
feized  in  her  bedchamber  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning: ; 
for  which  fhe  makes  this  apology  :  Lovers  of  learning,  I 

am  fure,  will  pardon  me,  as  1  folemnly  declare  it  was  the 
attradfive  charms  of  a  new  book,  which  the  gentleman 
would  not  lend  me,  but  confented  to  {fay  till  I  read  it 
‘‘  through,  that  was  the  foie  motive  of  my  detaining  him.” 
j  This  is  very  unfatisfadfory  ;  and,  as  {he  has  faid  no  more  in 
j  favour  of  her  innocence,  may  we  not  reafonably  conclude 
her  to  have  been  guilty  ? 

j  She  came  afterwards  to  England,  and  fettled  in  London  ; 
where,  getting  her  ifory  known  by  means  of  Colley  Cibber, 
fbe  lived  fome  time  upon  contributions  from  the  great :  but 
at  length  thefe  fuccours  failed,  and  we  find  her  in  the  prifon 
of  the  Marlhalfea.  After  lying  nine  weeks  here,  fhe  was 
I  releafed  by  the  goodnefs  of  her  friend  Mr.  Cibber,  who  had 
folicited  charities  for  her  ;  and  then,  weary  -  of  attending 
!  upon  the  great,  fine  refolved  to  employ  five  guineas  (iie  had 
!  left,  in  trade  :  and  accordingly,  taking  a  little  {hop  in  St. 
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Jameses  Street,  fhe  furnifhed  it  with  pamphlets  and  prints* 
How  long  (lie  continued  behind  the  counter,  is  not  related  ; 
but  fhe  has  told  us,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  her  friends,  and 
the  bounty  of  her  fubfcribers,  fhe  was  fet  above  want ;  and 
that  the  autumn  of  her  days  was  like  to  be  fpcnt  in  peace  and 
ferenity.  Whatever  were  her  profpe6is,  fhe  lived  not  long 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  competence;  for,  Aug.  29, 
1750,  file  died  at  Dublin  in  her  39th  year. 

Confidered  as  a  writer,  fhe  holds  no  mean  rank.  She  was 
the  author  of  “  The  Turkifh  Court,  or  London  Apprentice,’* 
a  comedy  acfed  at  Dublin  in  1748,  but  never  printed.  The 
£r{l  a6l  of  her  tragedy,  ‘‘  The  Roman  Father,”  was  no  ill 
fpeciraen  of  her  talents  that  way  ;  and  throughout  her  “  Me- 
“  moirs,”  which  are  written  with  great  fprightlinefs  and 
wit,  and  defcribe  the  different  humours  of  mankind  very  na¬ 
turally,  are  fcattered  many  beautiful  little  pieces,  written  in 
the  true  fpirit  of  poetry. 

•  PINiTUS  (Severinus),  in  French  was  born  at 

Chartres  about  1550,  and  bred  a  furgeon.  He  went  and 
fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  became  fo  famous  in  his  pro- 
feffon,  that  he  was  made  furgeon  to  the  King.  He  excelled 
particularly  in  lithotomy,  a  branch  in  chirurgery,  which 
was  then  very  imperfedfly  underftood  ;  and  publifhcd  a  dif- 
courfe  in  French  upon  the  extradtion  of  the  ftone  out  of 
the  bladder,  in  1610,  8vo.  We  know  no  other  particulars 
of  his  life,  excepting  that  he  died  at  Paris  in  1619.  He  is 
chiefly  recorded  here  on  account  of  a  Latin  book,  publifhed 
in  1598,  which  was  much  fought  after,  and  went  through 
feverai  imprellions  :  it  was  intituled,  ‘‘  De  notis  integritatis  & 
“  corruptionis  virginum,”  or,  “  of  the  marks  by  which  a 
maid’s  virginity  may  be  known.”  His  intention  in  this 
work,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  was,  to  be  ferviceable  to 
thofe  who  are  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions  in  certain 
caufes,  wherein  the  women  were  plaintiffs :  fometimes  be- 
caufe,  through  the  impotency  of  an  hufband,  they  ftill  kept 
their  virginity  ;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ravifhment, 
becaufe  they  had  loft  it.  A  German  tranllation  was  made 
of  this  work,  and  publifhed  at  Francfort ;  but  the  fale  of  it 
was  forbidden  by  the  magiftrates,  who  did  not  think  proper 
that  iubjedls  fo  delicate  fliould  be  treated  in  the  language  of 
the  country.  Pineau  wrote  his  book  originally  in  French, 
and  intended  to  publifh  it  in  that  tongue ;  but  finding  by 
the  fpeci mens  of  it,  which  he  fliewed  to  Tome  perfons,  that 
it  gave  occafion  to  loofe  difcourfes  and  impertinent  jefts,  he 
4  refolved 
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|*cfoIved  to  write  only  for  the  learned.  Accordingly,  he  cdn* 
l:luded  his  preface  with  the  following  lines  of  Horace  : 

!  Odi  profanum  vulgus,  &  arceo  : 

■  Favete  linguis  :  carmina  non  prius 

I  Audita,  mufarum  facerdos, 

Virginibtis  puerifq.ue  canto. 


I  PINDAR,  the  prince  of  Lyric  poets,  was  a  contemporary 

pf  iLfchylus,  and  born  fomewhat  above  forty  years  before  the 

Expedition  of  Xerxes  againft  the  Greeks,  and  better  than 

iftve  hundred  before  Chrift.  The  pl'ace  of  his  birth  was  Kennet’'? 

iTbebeSy  the  capital  of  Bceotia :  a  country  of  fo  grofs  and 

heavy  an  air,  as  to  render  the  extreme  ftupidity  of  its  mha-  poets, 

3itants  proverbial.  We  find  the  poet,  in  his  fixth  Olympic, 

:onfefHng  the  difadvantage  of  his  climate,  yet  refolving  to  See  Plg:- 

exempt  himfelf  from  the  general  cenfure.  His  parents  are 

'uppofed  to  have  been  of  low  condition,,  fo  that  he  could  not 

lave  any  extraordinary  advantages  of  education  :  and  there- 

hre  we  muft  impute  his  attainments  to  the  prodigious  force 

if  his  natural  genius.  We  have  little  account  of  his  way  of 

ife  ;  only  we  are  Informed  in  general,  that  he  was  highly 

courted  and  refpecled  by  moft  of  the  princes  and’  ftates  of 

Greece.  One  would  think  they  really  believed  him  fome- 

hing  more  than  a  mortal,  when  we  find  them  allowing  him’ 

i  (hare  with  the  gods  in  their  gifts  and  offerings  :  which 

hey  did  by  the  command  of  the  oracle  itfelf.  For  the 

Drieftefs  at  Delphi  ordered  the  people  to  give  a  part  o^f  their 

irft  fruits,  which  they  brought  thither,  as  a  prefent  to  Pin- 

iar  :  and  he  had  an  iron  ffool  fet  on  purpofc  for  him  in  that  pa^fan.  Ik 

:einple,  on  which  he  ufed  to  fit,  and  fins;  verfes  in  honotar 

r  i  M  ^  Pbocic. 

)r  Apollo. 

His  countrymen,  the  Thebans,  had  an  unlucky  grudge 
hgainft  him,  for  commending  their  mortal  enemies,  the  men  _ 
j)f  Athens  j  and  were  provoked  to  fine  him,  for  his  affront  to 
ihe  ftate  in  fo  doing.  They  flicv/ed  their  ill-will  to  him  far¬ 
ther,  by  determining  a  poetic  prize  againft  him,  in  favour  of 
i  woman,  the  ingenious  and  r  beautiful  Corinna.  In  the 
iiean  time,  the  Athenians  made  him  a  prefent  of  double  the 
/alue  of  his  fine  ;  and,  what  was  ftill  more,  eredled  a  noble 
datue  in  honour  of  him.  His  greateft  patron  was  king 
Hiero  of  Syracufe,  whom  he  has  confecrated  to  immorta- 
!  ity  in  fo  many  pieces  :  and  he  ftiould  feem  to  have  left 
'jFhebes  to  attend  in  the  court  of  that  prince,  finc'e,  com- 
Dofing  the  2d  Pythic  in  his  honour,  and  addrefting  himfelf  to 
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the  SyraciifaiiS,  lie  fays,  To  you  from  feillle  Thebes  I 
come,  laden  with  vcrfe  though  perhaps  this  might  be 
fpoken  only  in  the  perfon  of  him  who  went  to  Syracufe  to 
jfing  his  hymn,  at  the  feaft  held  there  after  Hiero’s  vidtory* 
It  is  likely,  he  pafled  his  whole  time  in  the  eafe  and  tran¬ 
quillity  commonly  allowed  to  men  of  his  profeffion,  with¬ 
out  intermeddling  in  affairs  of  ftate  :  for  we  find  him,  in  his 
Ifthmic,’^  defending  this  way  of  life.  His  death  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  effedlof  his  own  wifhes  :  for,  having  prayed 
the  gods  to  fend  him  the  greateft  happinefs  a  mortal  was 
capable  of,  he  expired  immediately  after  in  the  public  theatre, 
leaning  on  the  knees  of  a  young  boy  whom  he  admired.  He 
was  then  55.  His  relations  were  highly  refpecfted  after  his 
deceafe..  The  Lacedemonians,  at  the  taking  of  Thebes, 
faved  the  houfe  of  Pindar :  which,  upon  a  like  occafion, 
was  preferved  alfo  by  Alexander  the  Great,  The  ruins  of 
this  houfe  were  to  be  feen  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  who 
lived  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  the  philofopher* 

Of  all  the  numerous  works,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  com- 
pofed,  wc  have  only  his  four  books  of  hymns  of  triumph,  on 
the  conquerors  of  the  four  renowned  games  of  Greece :  the 
Olympian,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemtsan,  and  the  Ifthmiaii/- 
It  was  a  common  thing  to  hire  Pindar  for  this  fervice  ;  and  no 
vidlory  was  thought  complete,  till  it  had  the  approbation  of 
his  mufe.  The  fpirit  of  Pindar’s  poetry  is  fo  fublime,  and 
the  beauty  fo  peculiar,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  examine  it 
by  parts  :  and  therefore  the  bell  judges  have  ufually  con¬ 
tented  thcmfelves  v/ith  confirming  his  general  title  of 
prince  and  father  of  lyric  poetry,”  without  engaging  in 
the  fearch  of  his  particular  excellences.  For  that  prodi¬ 
gious  elevation  of  fpirit,  that  amazing  beauty  of  fentences, 
Qrat.  Od.2.  that  boundlefs  fcope  of  thought,  and  that  daring  liberty  of 


meafures,  are  as  likely  to  deter  a  critic  as 
O  at.  iib.x.  imitator  :  “  His  Pegafus,”  as  Cowley  fays,  flings  writer 


c.  r. 


and  reader  too,  that  fits  not  fure.”  Horace,  though  he 
appeared  his  moil  dangerous  rival,  had  ^-^et  generofity  enough 
to  give  him  his  juft  commendations  :  he  called  him  inimi- 
tabie,  and,  as  Qiiintllian  fays,  defervedly.  ‘‘  Pindar  and 
Sefl.xxiiJ.  Sophocles,”  fays  Longinus,  ‘‘  like  a  rapid  fire,  carry 
every  thing  before  them,  though  fometimes  that  fire  is 
unexpedledly  and  unaccountably  quenched.”  The  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  poetry,  and  his  deep  erudition,  made  the  ancients 
give  him  the  title  of  the  Wifeft,  the  Divine,  the  Great, 
and  the  moft  Sublime  :  Plato  calls  him  the  Wifeft  and  the 
Divir\c  ;  vEichylus,  the  Great ;  and  Athenasus,  the  moft 

Sublime. 
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p.tibllme.  Lord  Bacon  fays,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  -^ug, 
i  Pindar,  to  ftrike  the  minds  of  men  fuddenly  v/itli  fome  * 
k  wonderful  turn  of  thought,  as  it  were,  with  a  divine 
fccptcr.” 

It  is  not  improf^er  to  obferVe,  that  fbme  prejudices  have 
'  in  ifen  among  the  moderns  agairift  Pindar,  from  certain  Preface  to 
.  writings  knovvn  by  the  liarhe  of  Pindaric  odes  :  but  very  ^^esofPm. 
x'w  under  that  title,  not  Excepting  even  thofe  written  by  the 
admired  Cowley,  whofe  wit  and  fire  fitfl  brought  them  into  Weft, 
j‘*eputation,  have  the  lead:  reiemblance  tb  the  manner  of  the  *753‘ 

I  author  whom  they  pretend  to' imitate,  and  from  whom  they 
derive  theif  nam'e*  or^  if  any,  it  is  fuch  a  refemblance  only 
as  is  exprefied  by  the  Italian  word  caricature,  a  monflrous 
land  diftorted  likenefs.  T  his  obfervation  has  been  already 
fnade  by  Congreve,  iii  his  preface  to  two  admirable  odes, 
written  profefledly  in  imitation  of  Pindar  :  The  charadler  Worlw-, 

“  of  thefe  late  Pindarics,’^  fays  he,  ‘‘  is  a  bundle  of  ram-  vol.  iii. 
bllng  incoherent  thoughts,  exprefle'd  in  a  like  parcel  of 
irregular  flanzas;  which’  alfo  eonfift  of  fdch  another  cbm- 
plication  of  difpfoportioned,  uncertain,  and  perplexed 
verfes  and  rhimes.  —  On  the  contrary,’’  adds  he,  ‘‘  there 
‘‘  is  nothing  more  regular  than  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  both  as 
to  the  exa(T  obfervation  of  the  meafures  and  numbers  of 
“  his  ftanzas  and  verfes,  and  the  perpetual  coherence  of  his 
thoughts.  For  though  his  digreflions  are  frequent,  and 
‘‘  his  tranfitions  fudden,  yet  Is  there  ever  fome  fecret  coh- 
“  nection,  which,  thohgh  not  always  appearing  to  the  eye, 
never  fails  to  communicate  itfelf  to  the  underfcanding  of 
the  reader/’  Upon  the  whole,  a  poetical  imagination,  a 
warm  and  enthufiaftic  genius,  a  bold  and  figurative  expref- 
fion,  and  a  concife  and  fententlous  ftyle,  are  the  charac- 
[teriftical  beauties  of  Pindar;  very  different  from  the  far¬ 
fetched  thoughts,  the  witty  extravagances,  and  puerile  con¬ 
ceits  of  his  wretched  imitators. 

j  The  beft  editions  of  this  poet  are,  that  of  Henry  Stephens, 

11566,  24to  ;  that  of  Erafmus  Schmidiiis,  1616,  4to ;  but 
cfpecially  th4t  of  Oxford,  1697,  in  folio.  From  this  laft 
there  was  a  neat  and  correfb  edition,  with  a  Latin  vetfion, 
printed  at  London  in  1755,  fmall  8vo. 

PINTURRICHIO  (Bernardiko),  the  inventor  of  a 
hew  way  of  painting,  in  the  15th  century.  He  aimed  to 
j  diftinguilli  himfelf,  by  introducing  the  baffo  relievo  of  archi- 
j  tebfure  into  his  pieces  :  but  this  being  contrary  to  the  art  of 

I  V Qt,  X,  ^  A  a  painting,- 

( 
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painting,  which  always  fuppofes  a  flat  fuperficies,  nobocfy 
followed  his  example.  Pinturrichio  painted  feveral  things 
in  the  Vatican  for  the  popes  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexan¬ 
der  VI.  We  fliould  have  had  more  of  his  works,  had  he 
furvived  an  accident  which  proved  the  caufe  of  his  death. 
The  ftory  is  worth  knov,^ing,  and  will  give  us  his  moral 
character.  When  he  was  at  Siena,  the  monks  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  who  were  fond  of  having  a  pi6ture  from  him, 
gave  him  a  chamber,  that  he  might  work  with  more  conve¬ 
nience  5  and,  that  the  room  might  not  be  incumbered  with 
any  thing  which  had  no  relation  to  his  art,  tli,ey  took  away 
all  the  furniture,  except  an  old  fuit  of  armour,  which  Teemed 
too  troublefome  to  remove.  Pinturrichio,  being  naturally 
quick  and  impatient,  would  have  It  taken  away  immediate¬ 
ly  ;  but  in  removing  it,  a  piece  happened  to  break  off,  in 
which  were  hid  five  hundred  ducats  of  gold.  This  difap- 
pointment  furprized  Pinturrichio  To  much,  and  vexed  him 
fo  heartily,  the  friars  thereby  having  the  advantage  of  the 
treafure,  that  he  died  a  little  after  of  mere  grief  and  furrow, 
3513,  in  his  59th  year. 

PIPER  (Francis  le),  an  excellent  Engllfh  painter, 
was  the  fon  of  a  Kentifh  gentleman  defeended  from,  a 
Walloon  family.  His  father,  having  a  plentiful  efiate,  gave 
this  his  eldeft  fon  a  liberal  education,  and  would  have  had 
him  bred  a  fcholar,  or  elfe  a  merchant ;  but  his  genius  lead¬ 
ing  him  wholly  to  defigning,  he  could  not  fix  to  any  parti¬ 
cular  fcience  or  bufinefs  but  the  art  to  which  he  na¬ 
turally  inclined.  Drawing  took  up  all  his  time  and  all  his 
thoughts  ;  and,  being  of  a  gay  facetious  humour,  his  man¬ 
ner  was  humorous  or  comical.  He  delighted  in  drawing 
ugly  faces  5  and  had  a  talent  fo  particular  for  it,  that  he 
would,  by  a  tranfient  view  of  any  remarkable  face  he  met  in 
the  fireet,  retain  the  likenefs  fo  exa6l  in  his  memory,  that 
in  the  draught  you  would  have  thought  the  perfon  had  fat 
feveral  times  for  it.  It  is  faid  of  him,  that  he  would  fteal 
a  face  ;  and  a  man,  who  was  not  handfome  enough  to  de¬ 
fire  to  fee  his  pidlure,  fat  in  danger  in  his  company.  He 
had  a  fancy  peculiar  to  himfelf  in  his  travels  :  he  would  often 
go  away,  and  let  his  friends  know  nothing  of  his  departure  ; 
make  the  tour  of  France  and  the  Netherlands  a-foot;  and 
fometimes  his  frolic  carried  him  as  far  as  Grand  Cairo.. 
He  never  advertifed  his  friends  of  his  return,  any  more 
than  he  did  of  his  intended  abfence,  which  he  did  to  fur- 
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|.rize  them  alternately  with  forrovv  and  joy.  In  this  man- 
jier  he  travelled  at  feveral  times  through  Italy,  France, 
tipain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Holland  ;  in  which 
l^vcral  countries  he  examined  the  w^orks  of  the  painters  with 
ileafure  and  judgement,  and  formed  to  himfelf  a  manner 
l>f  defign,  v/hich  no  man  in  that  kind  ever  excelled,  nor 
lierhaps  ever  equalled. 

I  Having  a  good  eftate  of  his  own,  and  being  generous,  as 
aoft  men  of  genius  are,  he  would  never  take  any  thing  for 
lis  pieces.  He  drew  them  commonly  over  a  bottle,  which 
|ie  loved  fo  well,  that  he  fpent  great  part  of  his  hours  of 
Itleafure  in  a  tavern.  This  was  the  occafion,  that  fome  of 
jiis  beft  pieces,  efpccially  fuch  as  are  as  large  as  the  life, 
re  to  be  found  in  thofe  houfes  ;  particularly  at  Mr.  Holmeses, 
he  Mitre  tavern  in  Stocks  Market,  where  there  was  a 
oom  called  the  Amfterdam,  adorned  with  his  pidlures  in 
(lack  and  white.  The  room  took  its  name  from  his  pieces  ; 
vhich,  reprefenting  a  Jefuit,  a  Quaker  preaching,  and  other 
|>reachers  of  mofl  iedls,  was  called  the  Amfterdam  ;  as  con- 
aining  an  image  of  almoft  as  many  religions  as  are  profeiTed 
n  that  free  city.  He  drew  alfo  other  merry  pieces  for  one 
Vlr,  Shepheard,  a  vintner,  at  the  Bell  in  Weftminfter, 
vhich  Mr.  Holmes  purchafed  to  make  his  colledlion  of  this 
nailer’s  pieces  the  more  complete  ;  and  the  benefit  of  fhew- 
ng  them  was  not  a  little  advantageous  to  his  houfe.  Piper 
Irew  another  famous  droll  piece,  reprefenting  a  conflable 
with  his  myrmidons,  in  very  natural  and  diverting  poftures. 
lie  feldom  defigned  after  the  life,  and  negledled  colouring: 
'et  he  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  coloured  fome  of 
lis  pieces,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  was  not  very  unfuc- 
efsful  in  it.  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  Au- 
^uftine  Caracci,  Rembrandt,  Van  Rhine,  and  Heemfkirk’s 
nanner  of  defign,  and  always  in  raptures  when  he  fpoke  of 
Titian’s  colouring  :  for,  notwithflanding  he  never  had  ap- 
!  dication  enough  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  that  part  of  his 
.rt,  he  admired  it  in  thofe  that  were,  efpecially  the  Italians, 
ie  drew  the  pidlures  of  feveral  of  his  friends  in  black  and 
jvhite,  and  maintained  a  charader  of  truth  ;  which  fhewed, 

I  hat  if  he  had  bellowed  time  to  perfedl  himfelf  in  colouring, 
!ie  would  have  rivalled  the  bell  of  our  portrait  painters.'  To- 
I  vards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  having  impaired  his  fortune, 
'le  lometimes  took  money.  He  drev/  fome  defigns  for  Mr. 
ifaac  Becker,  who  performed  them  in  mex-zotinto.  Thofe 
i  iraughts  were  generally  done  at  a  tavern  j  and,  whenever 
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he  pleafed,  he  could  draw  enough  in  half  an  hour*  to’furniib 
a  week’s  work  for  Becket  [a1. 

^  His  invention  was  fruitful,  and  his  drawing  bold  and  free. 
He  underftood  landflcip  painting,  and  performed  it  to  perfec-- 
tion.  He  was  particularly  a  great  mailer  in  perfpeefive.  In 
defigning  his  landfkips,  he  had  a  manner  peculiar  to  liimfelf. 
He  always  carried  a  long  book  about  with  him,  like  a  mu- 
fic-book,  which,  wlien  he' had  a  mind  to  draw,  he  opened; 
and,  looking  through  it,-  tnade  tire  lower  corner  of  the 
middle  of  the  book  hiS  point  of  fight  ;  by  which,-  when  he 
had  formed  hi^  vrew,  he  di reeled  his  perfpedlive,  and  finifh- 
ed  his  pidlure.  His  hand  was  ready,  his  llrokes  bold  ;  ancl^ 
in  his  etching,  fiiort.  He  etched  feveral  things  himfelf,  ge^ 
nerally  on  oval  filver  plates  for  his  friends  ;  who,-  being  moft 
of  them  as  hearty  lovers  of  the’  bottle  as  himfelf,  put  them 
over  their  gi'affes,  and  made  lids  with  them  for  their  tobacco- 
boxes.  He  drew  feVefal  of  the  Grand  Seignors  heads  for 
Sir  Paul  Rycaut’s  Pliflory  of  the  Turks,”  which  were  en¬ 
graved  by  Mr.  Elder.  In  the' latter  part  of  his  life,  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  modelling  in  wax  in  bafib  relievo  ;  in  which 
manner  he  did  abundance  of  things  with  good  fuccefs.-  He 
often  faid,  he  wilhed  he  had  thought  of  it  fooner,  for  that  fort 
of  work  fuited  better  with  his  genius  than  any  :  had  he  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  arrived  to  great  perfedlion  in  it. 
Some  time  before  his  death  another  eflate  fell  to  him,  by 
the  deceafe  of  his  mother  ;  when,-  giving  himfelf  new  liberty^ 
on  this  enlargement  of  his  fortune,  he  fell  into  a  fever  by  his 
free  way  of  living  ;  and,  employing  a  furgeon  to  let  him 
blood,  the  man  unluckily  pricked  an  artery,  which  accident 
proved  mortal.  Piper  was  very  fat,  which  might  contri¬ 
bute  to  this  mifhap.  He  died  in  Aldermanbury,  about 
1740. 

However  corpulent  and  heavy  Piper’s  body  was,  his  mind 
was  always  fprightly  and  gay.  He  was  never  out  of  hu¬ 
mour,  nor  dull  ;■  and  had  he  borrowed  more  time  from  his 
mirth  to  give  to  his  ftudies,  he  had  certainly  been  an  honour 
to  his  country  :  however,  he  lives  ftill  in  the  memory  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  charadler  of  an  honeft  gentleman,  and 


Pa]  Being  on'«  day  at  a  tavern  with 
Faithorne,  Hart  the  graver,  and  others, 
he  fcratched  a  head  with'  a  coiil  on  a 
trencher,  and  gave  it  to  Faithorne, 
touched  upon -it*  Jn  the  mean 
time.  Piper  drew  another  on  another 
trencher,  and  exchanged  it  with  Fai- 
ti^rne  tor  that  which  h;  had  touched. 


They  did  thus  ten  times,  and  between 
them  wrought  up  the  heads  to  foch  a 
height  of  force,  that  nothing  could 
be  better  done  in  that  kind.  Thetis 
trenchers  are  ftill  extant ;  but  wc  can¬ 
not  learn  in  whofe  hands  they  are  at 
prefent. 


a  great 
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I  vgrcat  ^TJaflcr  ;Ia  his  art.  His  pieces  arc  fcattered  up  -aucj 
lown,  chiefly  in  London  ;  and  the  heft  and  mod  of  them 
f^ere  lately  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Le  Piper  his  brother,  a 
perchant  in  that  city. 

PITCAIRNE  ( Archie ,an  emineut  Scots  phyfir 
ian,  was  defcended .from  an  ancient  family  in  the  county  of 
'ife,,  and  born  at  Edinburgh  on  Chridmas  day  1652.  Af- 
;r  being  properly  grounded  in  languages  at  a  private  fchool 

I  Dalkeith,  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Edin- 
urgh  ;  where,  having  gone  through  a  courfe  of  philofophv, 
e  dudied  drd  divinity,  and  then  the  civil  law.  Severe 
ppllcation  impairing  his  health,  he  grew  hedlic,  and  had 

II  the  appearances  of  being  in  a  confumption  ;  for  which  he 
/as  advifed  to  travel  to  Montpelier  in  France,  but  found 
imfelf  recovered  by  the  time  he  reached  Pans.  He  deter- 
lined  to  purfue  the  dudy  of  the  law  in  the  univerfity  there  ; 
at  there  being  no  able  profcfi'o.r  of  it,  and  meeting  with 
ame  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  dudents  in  phyfic,  he 
hanged  his  purpofe  a  fecond  time,  and  joined  with  them. 
Je  had  not  been  thus  employed  many  months,  when  he  was 
ailed  home  by  his  father.:  and  now,  having  .laid  in  the  firit 
lemenUs  of  all  the  three  profedions,  he  was  ahfolutely  unde- 
ermined  w'hich  to  follow'.  It  v/as  then  he  applied  himfelf  to 
lie  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  a  very  great  pi'ogrefs 
/ithout  a  inader  ;  but  at  lad,  obferving  a  connetdion  bc- 
ween  phyfic  gnd  geometry,  he  fixed  his  choice  unalterably 
ipon  that  profedipn. 

After  applying  for  fpme  time  at  Edinburgh  to  botany, 
ihapmacy,  and  ,t,he  materia  mcdi.ca,  he  v/ent  a  fecond  time 
o  Paris,  wiiere  he  Enlflied  his  dudies  ^  and  then,  a  little  be- 
ore  the  Revolution,  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  prefently 
aiuc  into  good  bufmefs,,  and  acquired  an  extenfive  reputa- 
ion.  In  1688,  he  publidied  a  piece,  intituled,  ‘‘  Solutio 
‘  problcmatis  de  inventoribus  P’  the  delign  of  which  was,  to 
fcertaln  ,Haj>vey’s  right  to  the  difeovery  of  the  circulatioju 
»f  the  blood.  In  1692,  he  bad  an  invitation  from  the  cli- 
ators  of  the  univerfity  oi  Leyden,  to  be  profedor  of  phy- 
Ic  there,  which  he  accepted,  and  went  and  made  his  in¬ 
auguration  fpcech  the  26th  of  April  that  year.  He  conti- 
med  there  little  more  than  a  year  ;  during  which  fliort 
pace  he  publidied  feveral  dilfertations,  chiedy  with  a  view 
i>f  diew'ing  the  ufefulncfs  of  mathematics  to  phyfic:  and 
■'itcairne  was  the  drd  who  introduced  the  mechanic  prin- 
iples  into  that  art,  in  which  he  was  zealoudy  followed  by 
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the  late  Dr.  Mead.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1693, 
difcharge  an  engagement  to  a  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Archibald  Stephenfon,  an  eminent  phyfician  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and,  being  foon  after  married  to  her,  was  fully  re- 
folved  to  fet  out  again  for  Holland  :  but,  the  lady’s  pa¬ 
rents  being  unwilling  to  part  with  her,  he  fettled  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  wrote  a  valedi61ory  letter  to  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden.  His  lady  did  not  furviv^e  her  marriage  many  years ; 
yet  fhe  brought  him  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  earl  of  Kelly. 

In  1701,  he  republifhed  his  “  DifTertations,”  with  fome 
new  ones  ;  and  dedicated  them  to  Bellini,  profeflbr  at  Pi- 
fa,  in  return  to  the  fame  compliment,  which  Bellini  had 
made  him,  v/hen  he  publifhed  his  “  Opufcula.”  They 
w'cre  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  one  volume  410,  under  this 
title,  ‘‘  Difputationes  Medicae,”  of  which  there  are  eight. 
The  laft  edition  publifhed  in  his  life-time  came  out  at 
Edinburgh,  a  fev/  months  before  his  death,  v/hich  hap¬ 
pened  Ocf.  13,  I'7i3.  Afterwards  were  publifhed  his  lec¬ 
tures  to  his  fcholars,  under  the  title  of  “  Elementa  Medi- 
cin^e  Phyfico-Mathematica,”  although  he  had  taken  as 
much  pains  as  a  man  could  take,  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  any  thing  in  that  way.  He  even  fhews  fome  concern 
about  this,  in  his  DifTertation  de  circulatione  fanguinis  in 
animalibus  genitis  et  non  genitis.” 

In  1696,  being  hindered  by  ficknefs  from  attending  the 
calls  of  his  profeffion,  he  amufed  himfelf  with  \vriting  “  Re- 
marks  upon  Sir  Robert  Sibbald’s  Prodromus  Hiftorise 
Naturalis  Scotiae.”  That  phyfician  had  publifhed  a  trea- 
tife,  wherein  he  ridiculed  the  new  method  of  applying  geo¬ 
metry  to  phyfic  ;  in  return  to  which,  Pitcairne  wrote,  “  Dif- 
fertatio  de  Legibus  Hiftorias  Naturalis,”  which  is  the  title 
of  thefe  Remarks.  He  did  not  publifh  it,  however  5  but, 
when  fome  copies  came  abroad  by  accident,  dlfowned  it ;  fo 
that  Sir  Robert,  believing  it  not  to  be  his,  wrote  an  anfwer 
to  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  him.  Pitcairne  likewife  ufed  to 
divert  himfelf  fometimes  with  writing  Latin  poetry,  for 
which  he  had  no  contemptible  talent ;  and  publifhed  a  few 
compofitrons  in  this  way,  under  the  title  of  “  Poemata  Se- 
ledla,”  which  are  moflly  of  the  epigrammatic  kind.  He 
difeovers  his  political  opinions  frequently  in  thefe,  and 
fnews  himfelf  to  have  been  no  friend  to  the  Revolution.  His 
poetry  has  never  been  much  read,  on  account  of  its  obfeu- 
lity,  v/hich  is  principally  owing  to  the  private  occurrences 
alluded  to  in  it,  and  frequently  made  the  fuhjedi  of  a  whole 
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Ioem.  That  ad  Robertum  Lindefium,”  is  an  inftancc 
f  this,  being  quite  unintelligible  without  the  knowledge  of 
circumftance  in  Pitcairne’s  life,  which  he  often  told,  but 
^levcr  without  feme  emotion.  His  friend  Lindefey  and  he, 

I  leading  together,  when  very  young,  the  known  ftory  of  the 
'  wo  Platonic  philofophers,  who  agreed  that  whoever  died  firft 
hould  return  a  vifitor  to  the  furvivor,  entered  into  the  fame 
ngagement.  Some  years  after,  Pitcairne  dreamed  one  morn« 
ng  at  his  father’s  houfe  in  Fife,  that  Lindefey,  who  was 
jhen  at  Paris,  came  to  him,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  not 
I  lead  as  was  commonly  reported,  but  ftill  alive,  and  in  a 
I'cry  agreeable  place,  td  which  he  could  not  yet  carry  him. 

I  By  the  courfe  of  the  poft,  news  came  of  Lindefey’s  death, 
lA^hich  happened  fuddenly  the  very  morning  of  the  dream* 

1  After  knowing  this,  the  poem  is  eafily  underflood. 

An  ingenious  fieftion,  intituled,  Archimedis  ad  Rcgem 
j*‘  Gelonem  Epiflola  Albae  Greece  reperta,”  has  generally 
been  aferibed  to  Pitcairne.  Ail  his  works  have  been  col- 
ile6led  and  printed  together  at  Leyden,  1737?  in  4to. 

PITHCEUS  (Peter),  a  French  gentleman  of  eminence 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  defeended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  Normandy,  and  born  at  Troyes  in  1539. 
His  tafle  for  literature  difeovered  itfelf  early,  and  it  was  cul¬ 
tivated  to  the  utmoft  by  the  care  of  his  father.  He  entered 
upon  his  fludies  at  Troyes,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  w'here  he  became  hrft  the  fcholar,  and  then  the  friend, 
of  Turnebus.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  purfuits  in  lan¬ 
guages  and  the  belles  lettres,  he  was  removed  to  Bourges, 
and  placed  under  Cujacius,  in  order  to  fludy  the  civil  law. 
Flis  father  was  learned  in  the  law,  and  has  left  no  incon- 
fiderable  fpecimen  of  his  judgement,  in  the  advice  he  gave 
his  fon,  with  regard  to  acquiring  this  branch  of  knowledge  ; 
which  was,  not  to  fpend  his  time  and  pains  upon  voluminous 
and  barren  commentators,  but  to  confine  his  reading  chiefly 
I  to  original  writers.  He  made  fo  wonderful  a  progrefs,  that 
I  at  feventeen  he  was  able  to  fpeak  extempore  upon  the  rnofl: 

I  diflicult  queflions  ;  and  his  mafler  was  not  afhamed  to  own, 
that  even  himfelf  had  learned  fome  things  of  him.  Cujacius 
removing  to  Valence,  Pithoeus  followed  him  thither,  and 
continued  to  profit  by  his  ledbures,  to  1560.  He  then 
returned  to  Paris,  and  frequented  the  bar  of  the  parliament 
there,  for  the  fake  of  joining  pradtical  forms  and  ufiigcs  to 
theoretic  knowledge, 
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In  1563,  being  24.,  he  gave  the  firft  fruits  of  his  (Ju¬ 
dies  to  the  public,  in  a  work  intituled,  ‘‘  Adverfaria  Sub- 

feciya;”  v\dhch  was  highly  applauded  byTurnebus,  Lipfius, 
and  other  learned  nien,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
and  extenfiye  fame  he  afterwards  acquired.  A  little  time 
after,  he  was  adyanced  by  Henry  HI.  to  fome  confiderable 
ports  ;  in  which,  as  yvell  as  at  the  bar,  he  acquitted  himfelf 
with  high  honour.  Pithpeus  was  a  Proteftant,  and  there¬ 
fore  might  have  b?en  involved  in  the  terrible  martacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  in  1572.  It  was  next  to  a  miracle 
that  he  was  not ;  for  he  was  at  Paris,  where  it  was  com- 
rpitted,  and  in  the  fame  lodgings  with  feveral  Flugonots, 
who  were  all  killed.  He  leems,  however,  to  have  been 
frightened  by  it  out  of  his  religion  ;  \yhich  having,  accord-; 
ing  to  the  cuftom  of  converts,  examined  and  found  to  be 
erroneous,  he  foon  abjured,  and  openly  embraced  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith.  Afterwards  he  attended  the  duke  of  Montmo¬ 
rency  into  England  ;  and  upon  Ins  return,  by  reafon  of 
his  great  wifdom,  amiablenefs  of  nature  and  manners,  and 
profound  knowledge  in  various  things,  became  a  kind  of 
oracle  to  his  countrymen,  who  confulted  him  on  all  important 
occafipns.  And  not  only  his  couiUrymcn,  but  even  foreign¬ 
ers.  Witnefs  Ferdinand  the  Great  JQqke  qf  Tufeany,  who 
riot  only  confulted  him,  but  even  fubmitted  to  his  deter¬ 
mination,  in  a  point  contrary  to  his  intererts.  Henry  Ilf. 
and  IV.  were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  combating  the 
League  in  the  moft  intrepid  manner,  and  for  many  other 
fervices,  in  which  he  had  recourfe  to  his  pen  as  well  as  to 
other  means. 

Pjthceus  died  upon  his  birth-day  in  1596,  leaving  behind 
him  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1579,  and  rt  me  chil¬ 
dren.  Thuanus  has  reprdented  him  as  the  mort  excellent 
and  accompliflied  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  ail 
the  learned  have  agreed  to  fpeak  v/ell  of  him.  He  colleutcd 
a  mort:  valuable  library,  which  was  rich  in  manuferipts,  as 
well  as  printed  books  j  and  he  took  many  precautions  to  hin¬ 
der  its  being  difperfed  after  his  death,  put  in  vain.  He  pub- 
lilhed  a  great  number  of  works  in  various  ways,  upon  law, 
hirtory,  and  claffical  literature  j  and  he  gave  feveral  new  and 
corredf  editions  of  ancient  writers.  He  was  the  firrt  who 
made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  Fables  of  PiKt:dru«: 
they,  together  with  the  name  of  their  author,  being  utterly 
unknown  and  unheard  of,  till  publifhed  from  a  maiiufcript 
lof  his. 
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PITISCUS  (Samuel),  a  very  learned  man, ^  who  did 

pod  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters  by  feveral  ufeful  works, 

'as  born  at  Zulphen,  in  the  Low  Countries,  1637.  He 

'jiidied  the  belles  lettres  at  Deventer  under  Gronovi-us,  and 

iivinity  at  Groningen.  Some  little  time  after  his  education. 

i'as  completed,  he  was  ele^fed  m after  of  the  public  fchool  at 

iutphen  ;  and,  in  1685,  had  the  diredfion  of  the  college  of 

t.  Jerome  at  Utrecht  given  him,  where  he  performed  all 

1C  ofticcs  of  a  good  governor  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died 

1  1717,  aged  fourfcorc  years.  He  was  the  author  of  many 

|aitin  works,  full  of  deep  erudition  and  laborious  refearches  ; 

|mong  which  are,  Lexicon  Latino- Belgicum,’’  4to  ; 

I'  Lexicon  Antiqiiitatum  Romanorum,’’  a  very  ufeful  and 

aluable  work,  folio;  See.  He  gave  editions  of  Quintus 

'  Curtius,”  Suetonius,’*  ‘‘  Aurelius  Vi61:or,”  &c.  on 

/hich  he  wrote  large  and  copious  notes  ;  not  in  the  way  of 

crbal  criticifm,  which  he  openly  difclaimed,  but  for  the 

ike  of  illuftrating  their  fenfe,  and  explaining  ancient  cuf- 

oms.  I'liLis  his  Notes  upon  Suetonius,^’  in  the  4to  edi- 

on  efpecially,  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  all  who 

/ould  be  well  verfed  in  that  branch  of  learning  :  they  arc 

adeed  tranfcribed  chiefly  from  his  ‘‘  Lexicon  Antiqiiitatum 

‘  Romanorum.”  He  publifned  alfo  a  new  edition  of  “  Ro- 

‘  Anus’s  Roman  Antiquities.” 

\ 

PUTS,  or  PITSELTS  (johk),  an  Englifti  biographer, 
vas  born  at  Alton,  in  Hampfliire,  1560;  and  at  eleven, 
ent  to  Wykeham’s  fchool  near  Winchefter.  He  was  eledlr 
d  thence  probationer  fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  at  Ath.  Oxon, 
ighteen  ;  but,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  left  the  kingdom  as  a  Gen,  Did, 
'oluntary  Romilh  exile,  and  went  to  Doway,  where  he  was 
:indly  received  by  Dr,  T'homas  Stapleton,  who  gave  him 
idvice  relating  to  his  ftudies.  Purluant  to  this,  he  pafled 
rom  Doway  to  Rheims  ;  and,  after  one  year  fpent  in  the 
Snglifti  college  there,  was  fent  to  the  P'nglifh  college  at 
<ome,  where  he  ftudied  feven  years,  and  was  then  ordained 
prieft.  Returning  to  Rheims  about  i'589,  he  there  taught 
•hctoric  and  Greek  for  two  years  :  but  the  civil  v/ars  in 
France  induced  him  to  withdraw  to  Lorraine  ;  and,  at  Pont- 
i-MulTow,  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  foou 
ifter  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  Next,  going  into  Upper 
Germany,  he  refided  a  year  and  a  half  at  'Lriers  ;  and  after- 
A’ards  removed  to  Injrolftadt  in  Bavaria,  where  he  refided 
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;hree  years,  and  took  the  degree  of  doefor  of  divinity.  Af- 
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ter  h.'^ving  travelled  through  Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  and 
made  hinilelf  mafter  of  the  languages  of  both  countries,  he 
came  back  to  Lorraine ;  where,  being,  taken  particular 
notice  of  by  Charles  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  by  him  to  a  canonry  of  Verdun.  Two  years  fpent 
there,  Antona,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was 
married  to  the  duke  of  Cleves,  invited  him  over  to  be  her 
confelTor  ;  and,  that  he  might  be  the  more  ferviceable  to 
her,  he  learned  the  French  language,  in  which  he  became 
fo  perfedb,  that  he  often  preached  in  it.  In  her  fervice  he 
continued  twelve  years ;  during  which  time  he  turned  over 
the  hiftories  of  England,  ecclehahical  and  civil,  wdience  he 
made  large  colledfions  and  obfervations  concerning  the  moft 
illullrious  perfonages.  He  then  returned  a  third  time  to 
Lorraine,  where,  by  the  favour  of  John  bifhop  of  Toul, 
formerly  his  fcholar,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Liverdun,  which  was  of  confiderable  value.  This,  with  a 
canonry  and  an  officialfliip  of  the  faid  church,  he  held 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Liverdun  in 
i6i6.  He  publiihed  three  treatifes  :  “  De  Legibus,  Triers, 
“  1592  “  De  Beatudine,  Ingolll.  1595  De  Pere- 

griiratione,  Dufleld.  1604.’’ 

During  the  agreeable  leifure  he  enjoyed,  while  confelTor 
to  the  duchefs  of  Cleves,  he  employed  himfelf,  as  we  have 
hinted,  in  compiling  7'he  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bi/hops, 
Apollolical  Men,  and  Writers  of  England.”  'Fhey  were 
comprifed  in  four  large  volumes  ;  the  firll  containing  the 
lives  of  the  kings  ;  the  fecond,  of  the  bifhops  ;  the  third, 
of  the  apollolical  men  ;  and  the  fourth,  of  the  writers. 
The  three  firll  are  preferved,  as  rarities,  in  the  archives 
cf  the  collegiate  church  of  Liverdun  :  the  fourth  only  was 
publiflied,  and  that  after  his  deccafe,  at  Paris,  1619,  in 
4to,  under  the  title  of  “  J.  Pitfei  Angli,  &c.  Relatignum 
‘‘  Hilloricarum  de  Rebus  Anglicis  tomus  primus  but  the 
running  title,  and  by  which  it  is  oftenell  quoted,  is,  ‘‘  De 
llludribus- Angliae  Scriptoribus.”  *It  is  divided  into  four 
pans  ;  the  £rft  of  which  is  a  kind  of  Prolegomena  De 
laudibus  Hifloriae,  de  Antiquitate  Ecclelire  Britannicae,  de 
Academiis  tarn  antiquis  Britonum  quam  recentioribus 
‘‘  Anglorum.”  7'he  fccond  part  contains  the  lives  and 
charadiers  of  three  hundred  EngliOi  writers  ;  the  third  is 
An  Appendix  of  fome  V/riters,  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
divided  Into  four  Centuries,”  together  with  “  An  index 
of  Englidi  Books,  written  by  unknown  Authors.”  d'he 
lad  part  conTids  of  Fifteen  Alphabetical  Indexes^”  which 
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j  are. a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  whole  work.  Pits  appears  to 
I  have  a6led  in  a  very  difingenuous  and  ungrateful  manner, 
j  efpecially  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work;  the  greatefi:  part 
j  of  which  he  has  taken  from  Bale’s  book  “  De  Scriptoribus 
;  “  majorls  Britanniae,”  though  he  frequently  fliews  an  ab- 
I  horrence  both  of  Bale  and  his  work.  He  pretends  alfo  to 
I  follow,  and  familiarly  quotes,  Leland’s  ColleHanea  de 
j  ‘‘  Scriptoribus  Angli^e whereas  the  truth  is,  as  Wood 
;  and  others  have  obferved,  he  never  faw  it,  being  but  twenty  A'^^u^*Sacr. 
'  years  of  age,  or  little  more,  when  he  left  the  nation  ;  neither  P.  i.  p.  15. 

;  was  it  in  his  power  afterwards,  if  he  had  been  in  England, 

becaufe  they  were  kept  in  fuch  private  hands,  that  few  Pro-  L^h^aj-y, 
teftant  antiquaries,  and  none  of  thofe  of  the  church  of  p.  56, 
i  Rome,  could  fee  or  perufe  ^em.  What  therefore  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  from  Leland,  he  takes  at  fecond-hand  from 
j  Bale.  His  work  is  alfo  full  of  partiality  :  for  he  entirely 
leaves  out  Wickliffe  and  his  followers,  together  v/itli  the 
!  Scots  and  Irifh  writers,  who  are  for  the  moft  part  com¬ 
memorated  by  Bale ;  and  in  their  room  gives  an  account  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  fuch  efpecially  as  had  left  the 
kingdom,  after  the  Reformation  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
and  fhieltered  themfelves  at  Rome.,  Doway,  Louvain,  &c. 

'I'his,  however,  is  the  bed  and  mod  valuable  part  of  Pits’s 
work. 

I  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning.  His  dyle  is  clear, 

I  eafy,  and  elegant ;  but  he  wants  accuracy,  and  has  fallen 
into  many  midakes  in  his  accounts  of  the  Britidi  writers. 

I  His  work,  however,  will  always  be  thought  of  ufe,  if  it  be 
only  that  Hidoria  quoque  modo  fcripta  deledlat.” 


PITT  (Christopher),  an  EngHfh  poet,  v.^as  born  in  Taken pnn- 
1699  at  Blandford,  the  fon  of  a  phyfician  much  edeemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  fcholar  into  Wincheder 
j  College,  where  he  was  dillinguiilied  by  cxercifes  of  uncom- 
I  mon  elegance  ;  and,  at  his  removal  to  New  College  in 
j  1719?  prefented  to  the  eleHors,  as  the  produdf  of  his  private 
j  and  voluntary  dudies,  a  complete  verfion  of  Lucan’s. 

I  poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have  been  tranflated 

!  by  Rowe.  This  is  an  indance  of  early  diligence  which 
well  deferves  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppredion  of  fuch  a 
work,  recommended  by  fuch  uncommon  circumdances,  is 
to  be  regretted.  It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with 
fuperfluous  books  ;  but  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  fuperfluous,  and  from  this  example  the  danger  is  not 
great  of  many  imitations.  When  he  had  refided  at  his  col¬ 
lege  three  years,  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Pimpern 
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in 'Dorfetfhire,  1722,  by  his  relation,  Mr.  Pitt  of  “Strat- 
feildfea  in  Hampihire  ;  and,  refigning  his  fcllowfliip,  con- 
tinned  at  Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  lie  became  iVl,  A. 
1724.  He  probably  about  this  time  tranflated  Vida’s  Art 
‘‘  of'  Poetry,”  which  ^'riffram’s  elca;ant  edition  had  then 
made  popular.  In  this  tranflation  he  diflinguiflied  himfeU', 
both  by  its  general  elegance,  and  by  the  flcilful  adaptation  of 
bis  numbers  to  the  images  exprefied  a  beauty  which  Vida 
has  with  great  ardour  enforced  and  exemplified.  He  then 
retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very  pleafing  by  its  fituation, 
and  therefore  likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  jxiet ; 
where  he  pafied  the  rell  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue, 
and  beloved  for  the  faftnefs  of  his  temper  and  the  eafinefs  or 
his  manners.  Pefore  frrangers  he  had  fomething  of  the 
fcholar’s  timidity  or  diftruil;  but,  when  lie  became  familiar, 
he  was  in  a  very  high  degree  cliearful  and  entertaining. 
His  general  benevolence  procured  general  refpedt  ;  and  he 
pafi'ed  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for  the 
kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 
At  what  time  he  compofed  his  Mifcellany,”  publiPied  in 
3727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  necefiary  to  know:  thofe  which 
have  dates  appear  to  have  been  very  early  produefions.  The 
fuccefs  of  his  “  Vida”  animated  him  to  a  higher  under¬ 
taking  ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  publiilied  a  verlion 
of  the  firfl  book  of  the  AEneid.  This  being  commended  by 
his  friends,  he  fome  time  afterwards  added  three  or  four 
more  .;  with  an  advertifement  in  which  he  reprefents  himfelf 
as  rranflating  with  great  indifference,  and  with  a  progrefs  of 
which  himfelf  was  hardly  conlcious.  At  laff,  without  any 
further  contention  with  his  modeffy,  or  any  aw’e  of  the  name 
Dryden,  he  gave  a  complete  Engliffi  ‘‘  AEneid,”  which 
we  advife  our  readers  to  perufe  with  that  of  Dryden. 
It  will  be  pleafing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  compar¬ 
ing  the  two  beff  tranflations  that  perhaps  were  ever 
produced  by  one  nation  of  the  fame  author.  Pitt,  en¬ 
gaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  obferved  his 
taiiures  and  avoided  them  ;  and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope’s 
Iliad,”’  he  had  an  example  of  an  exadf,  equable,  and 
fjdcndid  verfification.  With  thel'e  advantages,  feconded  by 
great  diligence,  he  might  fuccefsfully  labour  particular  pal- 
fages,  and  efcape  many  errors.  If  the  two  verfions  are 
compared,  perhaps  the  refult  would  be,  that  Dryden  leads 
the  reader  forward  by  his  general  vigour  and  fprightlinefs, 
and  Pitt  often  ffops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a 
fingle  couplet  ;  that  Dryden’s  faults  ure  fojgotten  in  the 
hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt’s  beauties  are  negledied  in  the 
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irfncxuor  of  a  cold  and  lifllefs  perufal  ;  that  Pitt  plcafes  die 
criticks,  ar.d  Dryden  the  people;  that  Pitt  is  qxratedy  and 
I^ryden  read..  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reput'ation  which 
tins  o  reat  woi  k  defervedly  conferred  ;  for  he  left  the  world 
in  1748,  and  lies  buried  under  a  ftone  at  Blandford,  o» 
which  is  this  infeription  : 


In  memory  of 
Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,-  M.  A*. 

Very  eminent 
for  his  talents  in  poetry* 
and  yet  more 

for  the  univerfal  candour  of 
his  mind,  and  the  primitive- 
fimplicity  of  his  manners,- 
He  lived  innocent, 
and  died  beloved,^ 


Apr.  13,  17, 

aged  48.  ■ 


PLACETTE  (Jean  de  la),  a  Proteflant  minirfef 
of  great  eminence,  was  born  at  Pontac  in  Bern,  1639; 
and  his  father,  who  was  a  minifLcr,  trained  him  with  the 
greateft  attention  and  care.  From  i660y  he  exercifed  the 
minifiry  in  France;  but,,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edidb 
of  Nantz  in  1685,  he  retired  to  Denmark,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  death  of  the  queen  in  1711  :  for  that  princefs, 
apprifed  of  his  great  merit,  kept  him  near  her.  From 
Denmark  he  pahed  to  Holland,  and  fixed  at  firft  at  the 
Ha2:ue ;  then  removed  to  Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  1718, 
aged  79.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works  upon  piety 
and  morality,  which  are  reckoned  excellent  in  their  kind  ; 
and  of  fome  in  the  Polemic  way,  againfl  tlie  church  of 
Rome. 


PEANTIN  (Christopher),  a  celebrated  printer,  was 
born  near  H'ours  in  1533?  which  he 

carried  to  the  highefl:  degree  of  perfedfion.  He  went  and 
fettled  at  Antw^erp,  and  there  eredfed  a  printing-office  ; 
which  was  confidered  not  only  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
town,  but  as  one  of  the  mofl:  extraordinary  edifices  in 
Europe*  A  great  number  of  ancient  authors  were  printed 
here  :  and  thefe  editions  were  valued  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  the  charadters,  but  alfo  for  the  corredlncfs  of  the  text ; 
with  regard  to  which  Piantin  was  fo  very  nice,  that  he  pro¬ 
cured  the  moh  learned  men  to  be  cerredtors  of  his  prefs.  He 
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got  immenfe  riches  by  his  profeffion,  which  however  he  did 
not  hoard  up^  but  fpent  like  a  gentleman.  He  died  in  1598, 
aged  65;  and  left  a  moft  fumptuous  and  valuable  library 
to  his  grandfon  Balthafar,  See  Baillet’s  “  Jugemens  des 
S^avans.” 


PLANUDES  (Maximus),  a  Greek  monk  of  Conflan- 
tinople,  who  fived  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  author  .of  a  Life  of 
‘‘  ^fop,”  full  of  anachronifms,  abfurdities,  and  lies  ;  and 
of  149  Fables,’*  which,  though  he  publifhed  them  for 
./^^fop’s,  have  been  furpe6ted  to  be  his  own.  We  have 
alfo  a  colleiition  of  epigrams,  under  the  title  of  ‘‘  Antho- 
“  logia,”  made  by  this  monk  :  and  it  is  but  juft  to  allow 
him  this  merit,  that  in  his  colledfion  of  Epigrams,  as  well 
as  in  his  Fables,  he  has  not  tranfmitted  to  us  any  thing 
obfeene  or  immoral.  No  particulars  are  known  of  Pla- 
nudes,  except  that  he  fuftered  fome  perfecution,  on  account 
of  his  zeal  for  the  Latin  church. 


PLATINA  (Bartholomew),  a  learned  Italian,  and 
author  of  a  Fliftory  of  the  Popes,”  was  born  in  1421  at 
Bayle’sDia.  Piadena,  a  village  between  Cremona  and  Mantua.  He  firft 
Platin A.  a  military  life,  which  he  followed  for  a  confi- 

derable  time  ;  but  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  literature, 
and  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  it.  He  went  to  Rome 
under  Calixtus  III.  who  was  made  Pope  in  1455  ;  where, 
getting  himfelf  introduced  to  cardinal  Beflarion,  he  obtained 
fome  fmall  benefices  of  Pope  Pius  11.  who  fucceeded  Calix¬ 
tus  in  1458,  and  afterwards  was  appointed  apoftolical  abbre- 
viator.  Paul  II.  fucceeded  Pius  in  1464,  and  then  Platina’s 
affairs  took  a  very  unfavourable  turn.  In  the  firft  place, 
Paul  was  much  indifpofed  towards  him,  on  account  of  his 
connections  with  his  predeceflbr  Pius  :  but  this  might  pof- 
fibly  have  been  borne,  if  Paul,  in  the  next  place,  had  not 
removed  all  the  abbreviators  from  their  employments,  by 
abolifliing  their  places,  notwithftanding  they  had  purchafed 
them  with  great  fums  of  money.  Upon  this,  Platina  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Pope,  and  moft  humbly  befought  him  to 
order  their  caufe  to  be  judged  by  the  auditors  of  the  Rota. 
The  Pope  was  offended  at  the  liberty,  and  gave  him  a  very 
haughty  rcpulfe :  Is  it  thus,”  faid  he,  looking  at  him 
fternly,  “  is  it  thus,  that  you  fummon  us  before  your 
“  judges,  as  if  you  knew  not  that  all  laws  are  centered  in 
our  breaft  ?  Such  is  our  decree;  they  fliall  all  go  hence, 

5  “  whither- 
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j*‘  whltherfoever  they  pleafe  :  I  am  Pope,  and  have  a  right 
1“^  to  ratify  or  cancel  the  atSts  of  others  at  pleafurcP^  Thefe 
I  unhappy  men,  thus  'divefted  of  their  employments,  ufed 
j  their  utmoil:  endeavours,  for  fome  days,  to  obtain  audience 
I  of  the  Pope,  but  were  repulfed  v/ith  contempt.  Upon  this, 
Platina  wrote  to  him  in  the  follov/ing  terms  :  If  you  had 

“  a  right  to  difpolTefs  us,  without  permitting  our  caufe  to  be 
“  heard,  of  the  employments  we  had  lavv^fully  purchafed  ; 
‘‘  we,  on  the  other  fide,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  complain 
,  “  of  the  injuflice  we  fuffer,  and  the  ignominy  with  which 
j  we  are  branded.  As  you  have  repulfed  us  fo  contume- 

j  lioufly,  we  will  go  to  all  the  courts  of  princes,  and 

i  intreat  them  to  call  a  council ;  whofe  principal  bufinefs 
I  fliall  be,  to  oblige  you  to  lliew  caufe,  why  you  have  di- 

!  veded  us  of  our  lawful  pofl'effions.”  Nothing  can  better 

i  illuftrate  the  temper  and  charadler  of  Platina,  than  this  let¬ 
ter  ;  which,  however,  being  confidered  as  an  adl  of  rebellion, 

!  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoned,  and  to  endure  great  hardfhips. 

I  At  the  end  of  four  months  he  had  his  liberty,  v/ith  orders  not 
j  to  leave  Rome,  and  continued  in  quiet  for  fomiC  time  ;  but 
j  afterwards,  being  fufpedled  of  a  plot,  was  again  imprifoned, 
and,  with  many  others,  put  to  the  rack.  The  plot  being 
found  imaginary,  the  charge  was  turned  to  herefy,  which 
alfo  came  to  nothing  ;  and  Platina  was  fet  at  liberty  fome 
time  after.  The  Pope  flattered  him  with  a  profpedl  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  thus  kept  him  in  Rome;  but,  dyfhg  of  an 
apoplexy,  left  him  to  fhift  for  himfelf  as  he  could.  This 
whole  conflict  is  related  by  Platina  himfelf,  in  his  Lives 
‘‘  of  the  Popes,”  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  II. 

Sixtus  IV.  fucceeded  Paul  in  1467,  and  appointed  Pla- 
(  tina  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  was  fet  up  by  this 
Pope.  Platina  here  found  himfelf  in  his  ov/n  element,  and 
lived  very  happily  in  that  flation,  till  1481,  when  he  was 
i  fnatched  away  by  the  plague.  He  bequeathed  toPomponius 
I  Lxtus  the  houfe  which  he  built  on  the  Mons  Quirinalis, 
j  with  the  laurel  grove,  out  of  which  the  Poetical  Crowns 
I  were  taken.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  the  mofb 
j  confiderable  of  which  is,  De  Vitis  ac  GelTIs  Summorum 
I  Pontificum  P’  or,  Hiflory  of  the  Popes  from  St.  Peter 
j  to  Sixtus  IV.  to  whom  he  dedicated  it.  The  Protellants, 
!  have  approved  it,  and  ranked  the  author  among  the  wdt- 
'  nefles  to  truth.  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers  churee  him 
with  want  of  fincerity  and  care  ;  yet  Panv.inius  did  not 
!  fcruple  to  publifh  this  hiflory,  with  notes  of  his  own,  and 
idded  to  it,  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,”  from  Sixtus  IV.  to 
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Pius  IV.  It  wiis  firft  printed  at  V^cnice  in  1479,  folioi^ 
and  reprinted  once  or  twice  before  1500  ;  fince  which  time 
all  the  editions  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  callrated.  Platina 
wrote  alfo  a  “  Hi  (lory  of  Mantua,’’  in  Latin,  which  was 
firll  publiilied  by  Lambecius,  with  notes,'  at  Vienna,  1675^ 
in  4to. 

'Lhe  titles  of  his  other  works  are,  De  naturis  reruin 
Epiftolae  ad  diverfos  j’*  honefla  voluptate  et  valetu- 
dine;”  De  falfo  et  verobono;”  Contra  amorcs 
De  vera  nobilitate  “  De  optimo  cive  Panegy- 

ricus  in  BeirarionCm  ‘‘  Oratio  ad  Paulurn  II.”  ‘‘  Dc 
pace  Italian!  componenda  et  belld  Turcico  ihdicendo  y"’ 
De  llofcuiis  linguie  Latina*/’ 


.  t 

PLATO,  a  moll  illuflrious  phnofopher  of  antiquity,  was 
born  at  Athens  i]i  the  88th  Olympiad^  and  about  430  years 
j  before  Chrifl.  He  was  a  perfon  of  very  great  quality,  being 
defcended  by  his  father  from  royal  anceilors,  and  by  his  mo¬ 
ther  from  Solon.-  He  w’as  educated  in  a  manner  fuitablc 
to  his  rank :  he  learned  grammar,  mathematics,  mufic,' 
and  painting.  In  his  firll  years  he  addldled  himfelf  much 
to  poetry ;  wrote  odes  and  dithyrambics  hrll,  and  after¬ 
wards  epic  poetry  j  which  lall,  finding  it  much  inferior  to 
Homer’s,  he  burned.  Then  he  betook  himfelf  to  writing 
tragedies,  and  had  prepared  one  to  contend  for  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  theatre  :  but,  the  day  before  itflioulu  have  been 
prefented,  he  happened  to  hear  Socrates,  and  was  fo  charmed 
with  his  way  of  difcourfing,-  that  he  not  only  forbore  the 
contell  at  that  time,  but  neglected  poetry  ever  after,  and 
even  dcflroved  all  his  poems.- 

Hc  was  about  his  io'th  year,  when  he  became  a  follower 
of  Socrates,  and  began  to  lludy  philofophy.  B'his  great 
inafier,  foon  obferving  in  Plato  a  greater  genius  than  coiir- 
mon,  was  mightily  taken  with  him  :  he  advifed  him  to  read 
Homer  often;  and  thence  Plato  brought  himfelf  to  conceive 
and  fpeak  of  things  in  a  lofty,  coj)ious,  and  llriking  man¬ 
ner.  Plato  was  equally  attached  to  Socrates,  an'd  raifed  a 
confiderable  fum,  of  money  to  procure  his  releafe,  aftet  he 
was  imprifoned  upon-  the  accufations  of  his  enemies  ;  and, 
when  this  failed,  took  the  boldnefs  to  harangue  in  cTcfence  of 
him  to  the  people,-  which  he  began  to  do  fo  pathetically, 
that  the  magiflrates,  fearing  a  tumult,  caufed  him  to  he 
filenced.  Eight  years  he  lived  with  Socrates  ;  in  which  time 
he  com.mittedy  as  did  Xenophon  and  his  other  difciples,  the 
lubfiance  of  his  mailer’s  difeourfes  to  writiinr.  Of  this 
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I  he  compofcd  dialogues,  but  with  fo  great  additions  of  bis 
I'own,  that  Socrates,  hearing  him  recite'his  Lyfis,’*  cried 
j  out,  ‘‘  O  Hercules  !  how  many  things  does  this  young  man  Diogen, 

1“  feign  of  me!”  for,  as  Laertius  adds,  many  of  thofe 
things,  which  Plato  writ,  Socrates  never  fpokp.” 

The  philofophers  who  were  at  Athens  were  fo  alarmed 
at  the  death  of  Socrates,  that  mod:  of  them  fled,  to  avoid 
j  th6  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  the  government.  Plato,  whole  De  Virtut, 
grief  on  this  occaflon  is  faid  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  ex-  Moral, 
ceflive,  retired  to  Megara,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained 
j  by  Euclid,  who  had  been  one  of  Socrates’s  firfi:  fcholars, 
j  till  the  ftorm  was  over.  Afterwards  he  determined  to 
j  travel  in  purfuit  of  knowledge;  and  from  Megara  he  went 
to  Italy,  where  he  conferred  with  Eurytus,  Philolaus,  and 
I  Archytas.  Thel’e  were  the  moil:  celebrated  of  the  followers 
of  Pythagoras,  whofe  dodirine  was  then  become  famous 
in  Gre  ece  ;  and  from  thefe,  the  Pythagoreans  have  affirmed 
that  he  had  all  his  natural  philofophy.  Pie  dived  into  the  Porphyn 
'mofl:  profound  and  myfterious  fecrets  of  the  Pythagoi  ic  doc- 
trines  ;  and,  perceiving  other  knowledge  to  be  connedled 
■with  them,  he  went  to  Cyrene,  where  he  learned  geometry 
of  Theodoras.  Thence  he  paflbd  into  Egypt,  to  acquaint 
himfelf  with  the  theology  of  their  priefts,  to  ffudy  more 
nicely  the  proportions  of  geometry,  and  to  inflrudt  himfelf 
in  agronomical  obfervations  ;  and,  having  taken  a  full  fur- 
*vey  of  all  the  country,  he  fettled  for  fome  time  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sais,  learning  of  the  v/ife  men  there  what  they 
=  held  concerning  the  univerfc,  whether  it  had  a  beginning, 
whether  it  moved  wholly  or  in  part,  ^c.  and  Paufanias 
affirms,  that  he  learned  from  thefe  the  immortality,  as  alfo  in  MefTen* 
the  tranfmigratlon,  of  fouls.  Some  of  the  fathers  will  have 
it,  that  he  had  communication  with  the  books  of  Mofes, 
and  ftudied  under  one  Sechnuphis,  a  learned  man  of  He¬ 
liopolis,  who  was  a  Jew  :  but  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be 
called  evidence  for  thefe  afiertions.  St.  Auftiri  once  be¬ 
lieved,  that  Plato  had  fome  conference  with  Jeremiah  ;  but  De  Clvlr. 
afterwards  difeovered,  that  that  prophet  mufl;  have  been  dead  Dei,]ib.v.ib 
at  leaft  fixty  years  before  Plato’s  voyage  to  blgypt.  Plato’s 
curiofity  was  not  yet  fatisfled  :  he  travelled  into  Perfia,  to 
coniult  the  magi  about  the  religion  of  that  country  ;  and  he 
dcfigned  to  have  penetrated  even  to  the  Indies,  and  to  have 
i  learned  of  the  Brachmans  their  manners  and  cuftoms  ;  but 
'  the  wars  in  Afia  hindered  him. 

I  Being  returned  to  Athens  from  his  travels,  he  applied 
'  himfelf  to  the  teaching  of  philofophy,  which  at  that  time 
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was  the  mofl  honourable  profelTion  there.  He  fet  up  his  fehoc^ 
ill  the  academy,  a  place  of  exercife  in  the  fuburbs  of  the 
city,  befet  with  woods  ;  and  this,  not  being  a  very  healthy 
fituation,  brought  a  quartan  ague  on  him.  which  lafied 
eighteen  months.  The  phyficians  advifed  him  to  remove  to 
the  Lyeseum ;  but  he  refufed,  and  anfwered,  “  I  would 
not  live  on  the  top  of  Athos,  to  linger  av/ay  life  and  it 
was  from  the  academy,  that  his  feet  took  the  name  of 
Academics.  Yet,  fettled  as  he  was,  he  afterwards  made 
feveral  voyages  abroad  :  one  particularly  to  Sicily,  in  order 
t)c  Natuta  to  view  the  fiery  ebullitions  of  Mount  Aitna.  Dionyfius 
the  tyrant  reigned  then  at  Syracufe ;  a  very  bad  man  ;  for, 
as  Cicero  relates,  after  he  had  robbed  a  temple  at  Locri&, 
and  was  returning  by  Tea  to  Sicily  with  a  profperous  gale, 
he  faid  to  his  companions,  “  You  fee,  my  friends,  how 
the  gods  favour  facrilege.”  Plato  w^ent  to  fee  him ; 
but,  inftead  of  flattering  him,  like  a  courtier,  reproved  him 
for  the  diforders  of  his  court,  and  the  injuftice  of  his  govern¬ 
ment.  The  tyrant,  not  ufed  to  difagreeable  truths,  grew 
enraged  at  Plato,  and  would  have  put  him  to  death,  if  Dion 
and  Ariftomenes,  formerly  his  fcholars,  and  then  favourites 
of  that  prince,  had  not  powerfully  interceded  for  him. 
Dionyfius  w^as  content  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  an 
envoy  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  then  at  war  with 
the  Athenians  :  and  this  envoy,  touching  upon  the  coaft 
of  iTgiiia,  fold  him  for  a  Have  to  a  merchant  of  Cyrene, 
W'ho,  as  foon  as  he  had  bought  him,  fent  him  away  to 
Athens.  Some  time  after,  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  into 
Sicily,  in  the  reign  of  Dionyfius  the  younger  )  who  fent 
Dion,  his  miniflcr  and  favourite,  to  invite  him  to  court,  that 
he  might  learn  from  him  the  art  of  governing  his  people  well. 
Plato  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  •,  but,  the  intimacy 
between  Dion  and  Plato  raifing  jealoufy  in  the  tyrant,  the 
former  was  difgraced,  and  the  latter  fent  back  to  Athens. 
Dion,  being  re-admitted  to  favour,  perluaded  Dionyfius  to 
recall  Plato,  who  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  good¬ 
will  and  frienJfliip  that  a  great  prince  could  give.  He  fent 
out. a  very  fine  galley  to  meet  him,  and  went  himfelf  in  a 
magnificent  chariot,  attended  with  all  his  court,  to  receive 
him  j  but  his  uneven  humour  hurried  him  into  new  fiifpi- 
cions.  It  Ihould  feem,  indeed,  as  if  thefe  fufpicions  were 
not  altogether  groundlefs  :  for  ASlian  fays,  and  Cicero  was 
of  the  fame  opin  o  that  Plato  taught  Dion  how  to  difpatch 
iEh^an.  jii.  ihe  tyrant,  and  to  deliver  the  people  from  apprefiion.  How- 

Plato  was  oflbndcd  and  complained ; 
lio.  iii .  and 


tni  DionyfiUs,  incenfed  at  thefe  cotnplaints,  refolved  tQ 
i)ut  him  to  death  :  but  Archytas^  who  had  great  intereft 
with  the  tyrant,  being  informed  of  it  by  Dion,  inter¬ 
ceded  for  the  philofopher^  and  obtained  leav(^  for  him  t6 
retire. 

The  Athenians  feCelVed  hiiti  joyfully  at  his  return,  and 
would  have  complimented  him  with  the  adminiflratioii  of 
the  government  j  but  he  declined  the  honour,  choofuig  rathet 
to  live  quietly  in  the  academy,  and  to  employ  himfelf  in  con¬ 
templation  and  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  His  farrle  Was  fpread 
far  and  wide  ;  and  feveral  ftates-,  among  which  were  the  Ar¬ 
cadians  and  Thebans,  fent  ambaffadors  with  eafneft  requefts 
that  he  would  come  over,  not  only  to  inftrudf  their  young 
men  in  philofophy,  but  alfo  to  prefcribe  them  laws  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Gyrenians,  Syracufians,  Cretans,  and  Eleans, 
lent  alfo  to  him  :  he  did  not  go  to  any  of  them,  but  gave 
laws  and  rules  of  governing  to  all;  He  lived  fingle,  yet  fo^- 
berly  and  chattely.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtues,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  affable  ;  of  which  we  need  no  greater  proof,  than 
his  civil  manner  of  converfing  with  the  philofophers  of  his 
own  times,  when  pride  and  envy  were  at  their  height.  His 
behaviour  to  Diogenes  is  always  mentioned  in  his  hiftory. 
This  Gynic  Was  vaftly  offended,  it  feems,  at  the  politencfs 
and  fine  tafte  of  Plato,  and  ufed  to  catch  all  opportunities  of 
fnarling  at  himi  He  dined  one  day  at  his  table  With  other 
company,  and  trampling  upon  thetapelfry  with  his  dirty  feet, 
uttered  this  brutifh  farcafm,  “  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of 

Plato  to  which  Plato  vrifely  repai  teed,  with  greater 

pride.’’ 

The  fame  of  Plato  drew  difciples  to  him  from  all  parts, 
and,  among  the  reft,  Speufippus,  an  Athenian,  his  fifter’s 
fon,  whom  he  appointed  his  fuccefibr  in  the  academy  ,  the 
great  Ariftotle,  whom  Plato  ufed  to  call  a  colt,  after  he  grew 
jealous  of  him,  and  forefaw  that  he  would  oppofe  him,  as  a 
colt  kicks  at  the  dam,  from  whom  he  has  received  fuck  ; 
two  ladies,  Lafthenia  a  Mantinean,  and  Axiothia  a  Phlia- 
fian,  who  went  habited  as  men,  and  thereby  eave  occafion 
to  injurious  fufpieions  of  Plato  3  Hyperides,  Demofthenes, 
and  Ifocrates,  with  the  laft  of  whom  Plato  was  very  intimate. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  his  great  reputation  gained  him  on  the 
one  hand  many  difciples  and  admirers,  fo  on  the  other  it 
raifed  him  fome  emulators,  efpecially  among  his  fellow- dif¬ 
ciples,  the  followers  of  Socrates.  Xenophon  and  he  were 
particularly  difalfeifted  towards  each  other  j  and  their  emula¬ 
tion  appears  ia  abthing  more,  than  in  their  having  written 
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upon  the  fame  fubjects.  They  both  writ  a  SympoHum 
they  both  writ  about  Socrates:  they  both  .writ  upon  govern¬ 
ment  ;  for  the  ‘‘  Commonwealth  of  Plato,’^  and  the  “  In- 
Ad^in-  cc  fpitution  of  Cyrus,”  are  works  of  the  fame  nature,  the  latter 

tumfratrem, ,  .  i  i  '  i  ,  r  • 

cpift.  i.  being  pronounced  by  Cicero,  as  much  a  work  or  invention 
Noftes  At- 'as  the  former.  A.  Gellius  fays,  ‘‘  that  they  avoided  the 
xiv^c  very  naming  one  another  in  their  works  but  he  was 

’  miflaken  :  for  Xenophon  fpeaks  of  Plato  in  the  third  book 
of  his  ‘SMemorabilia,”  and  Plato  of  Xenophon  in  the  third 
book  of  his  “  Laws.” 

This  extraordinary  man,  being  arrived  at  8i  years  of  age,^ 
De  Senec*  .died  a  very  eafy  and  peaceable  death,  in  the  midft  of  an  en-. 

tertainment,  according  to  fome  ;  but,  according  to  Cicero, 
as  he  was  writing.  Both  the  life  and  death  of  this  philo- 
fopher  were  calm  and  undilfurbed  ;  and  indeed  he  was  finely 
compofed  for  happinefs.  Befides  the  advantages  of  a  noble 
birth,  he  had  a  large  and  comprehenfive  underftanding,  a 
vafl  fund  of  wit  and  good  tafie,  great  evennefs  and  Aveetnefs 
.  of  temper,  all  cultivated  and  refined  by  education  and  travel ; 
fo  that  it  is  no  v/onder,  if  he  was  honoured  by  his  country¬ 
men,  efieemed  by  firangers,  and  adored  by  his  fcholars. 
The  ancients  thought  more  highly  of  Plato,  than  of  all 
their  philofophers  :  they  always  called  him  the  Divine  Plato  j 
and  they  feemed  refolved  that  his  defeent  flmuld  be  more  than  > 
DeDogmate  human.  There  are,”  fays  Apuleius,  ^‘^who  aflert  Plato 
Piatonis.  fQ  have  been  fprung  from  a  more  fublime  conception; 

and  that  his  mother  PeriSfione,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  i 
woman,  was,  impregnated  by  Apollo  in  the  fhape  of  a 
“  fpedtre.”  Plutarch,  Suidas,  and  others,  affirm  this  to 
have  been  the  common  report  at  Athens.  When  he  was 
an  infant,  his  father  Arifio  went  to  Hymettus,  with  his 
wife  and  child,  to  facrifice  to  the  Mufes  ;  and,  while  they 
•were  bufied  in  the  divine  rites,  a  fwarm  of  bees  came  and 
Tull,  de  .diftilled  their  honey  upon  his  lips.  This,  fays  Tuily,  was 
Div.  I.  36,  confidered  as  a  prefage  of  his  future  eloquence.  Apuleius 
relates,  that  Socrates,  the  night  before  Plato  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  him,  dreamed  that  a  young  fwan  fied  from  Cu¬ 
pid’s  altar  in  the  academy,  and  fettled  in  his  lap,  thence 
foared  to  heaven,  and  delighted  the  gods  w’ith  its  mufic  r 
Tuid  when  Arifto  the  next  day  prefented  Plato  to  him> 
Friends,”  fays  Socrates,  “  this  is  the  f^van  of  Cupid’s 
academy.”  The  Greeks  loved  fables:  ti:cy  fhew  how¬ 
ever  in  the  prefeiit  cafe,  what  exceeding  reinect  was  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Plato.  ,  d  ully  perfehlly  adored  him  ;  tells 
lis,  how  he  was  jufily  called  by  Panastius  the  divme,‘  tlie^ 
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!  fTioft  wiTe,  the  moft  facred,  the  Homer  of  philofophers  ; ' 

I  entitled  him' to  Atticus,  ‘‘ Deus  ille  noftcr thinks,  that  if 
Jupiter  bad  fpoken  Greek,  he  would  have  fpoke  in  Plato’s 
i  language  ;  and  made  him  fo  implicitly  his  guide  in  wifdom 
and  philofophy,  as  to  declare,  that  he  had  rather  err  with 
Plato,  than  be  right  with  any  one  elfe.  But,  panegyric 
afide,  Plato  was  certainly  a  very  wonderful  man,  of  a  large 
I  and  comprehenfive  mind,  an  imagination  infinitely  fertile,  itticum, 
j  and  of  a  molt  flowing  and  copious  eloquence.  Neverthe-  iv.  i6. 

lefs,  the  llrength  and  heat  of  fancy  prevailing  in  his  com- 
1  pofition  over  judgement,  he  was  too  apt  to  foar  beyond  the 
I  limits  of  earthly  things,  to  range  in  the  imaginary  regions  of 
i  general  and  ablfradled  ideas  ;  and  on  which  account,  though 
1  there  is  always  a  greatnefs  and  fublimity  in  his  manner,  he 
!  did  not  philofophize  fo  much  according  to  truth  and  nature 
i  as  Arifl'Otle,  though  Cicero  did  not  fcruple  to  give  him  the  TuTc. 

I  preference.  Plato  is  very  proper  to  enrich  the  imagination, 

I  to  infpire  fine  fentiments  and  graceful  expreflion  ;  but  Arif- 
1  totle  will  contribute  more  to  form  and  flrengthen  the  judge¬ 
ment,  and  teach  aman'tothink  more  wifely  and  truly. 

The  writings  of  Plato  are  all  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  where 
he  feems  to  deliver  nothing  from  hirnfelf,  but  every  thing  a^ 
the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  others,  of  Socrates  chiefly, 
of  T  im.sEus,  &c.  He  does  not  mention  hirnfelf  any  where, 

I  except  once  in  his  Phaedo,”  and  another  time  in  his 

Apology  for  Socrates.”  His  ffyle,  as  Ariffotlc  oblervcd,  Diogen,^ 
is  betwixt  profe  and  verfe  :  on  Wiiich  account  fomc  have  not 
fcrupled  to  rank  him  with  the  poets.  There  is  a  better  reat-  ’’ 
fon  forfo  doing,  than  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  his  flyle  : 
his  matter  is  oftentimes  the  offspring  of  imagination,  in- 
ftead  of  dodfrines  or  truths  deduced  from  nature.  The  firfl: 
edition  of  Plato’s  Works”  in  Greek  was  put  out  by  Aldus 
at  Venice  in  1513  :  but  a  Latin  verfion  of  him  by  Marfilius 
P'icinus  had  been  printed  therein  1491.  "I'hey  were  re- Sec  Fici- 
!  printed  together  at  Lyons  in  15B8,  and  at  Franefort  in  1602. 

The  famous  printer  Henry  Stephens,  in  1578,  gave  a  moft 
I  beautiful  and  corredl  edition  of  “  Plato’s  Works”  at  Paris,  SccSte- 
I  with  a  new  f>atin  verfion  by  Serranus,  3  vols.  folio  ;  and 
j  this  defervedly  pafl'es  for  the  be'lf  edition  of  “  Plato;”  yet 

Serranus’s  verfion  is  very  exceptionable,  and  in  many  re- See  Sr. r* 
fpedts,  if  not  in  all,  ijiferior  to  that  of  P'icinus.  kakue.  _ 

i 

^  PLAUTUS  (Marcus  Accius),  a  comic  vyriter  of  ancient 
I  Rome,  was  born  at  Sarfina,  a  fmall  town  in  Umbria,  ^ 

province  of  Italy.  His  proper  name  was  Marcus  Accius ‘.‘'t  vhe  Ko^ 
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he  Is  ruppofed,  from  his  fplay  feet,  to  have  got  the  furnamo- 
of  Plautus.  His  .parentage  feems  to  have  been  mean  :  ancj 
fome  have  thought  him  the  fon  of  a  fjave.  Few  circum- 
Cr  ffanccs  of  his  life  are  known  :  Cicero  has  tojd  us  in  general, 

§  i5«  fome  years  younger  than  Naevius  or  Ennius, 

and  that  he  died  the  hrfl  year  of  the  elder  Cato’s  cenforlhip, 
when  Claudius  Pulcher  and  Lucius  Pcrtius  Licinius  were 
confuls.  This  was  about  the  year  of  Rome  569,  when 
Terence  was  about  nine  years  old,  and  184  years  before 
Chriil,  A.  Gellius  fays,  that  Plautus  was  diftingviifhed  at 
xvii’c.  zi.  fame  time  for  his  poetry  upon  the  theatre,  that  Cato  was 
for  his  eloquence  in  the  Forurn  :  and  ohferves  elfewhere 
Ibid.  1.  iii.  f|*om  Varro,  that  he  was  fo  well  paid  for  his  plays,  as  to 
’^‘2*  think  of  doubling  his  ftoclc  by  trading;  in  which  however 
he  was  fo  unfortunate,  that  he  loft  all  he  had  got  by  the 
Mufcs,  and  for  his  fubfiftence  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  a 
general  famine,  to  work  at  the  mill,  'i'his  was  no  bad 
punifhment  for  a  greedy  covetous  man,  which  Plautus  is 
Epift.  i.  lib.  reprefented  by  Horace  to  have  been.  How  long  he  con-<- 
3,.  V.  I/O.  tinned  in  this  diftrefs,  is  no  where  faid  :  but  Varro  adds, 
that  the  poet’s  wit  was  his  beft  fupport,  and  that  he  com- 
pofed  three  pi 33/5  during  this  daily  drudgery. 

We  have  twenty  of  his  plays  extant,  though  not  all  of 
them  entire  ;  none  of  which  were  compofed  at  the  mill,  but 
before  he  became  a  bankrupt.  Varro  allowed  twen^-fix  to 
be  of  his  compofition,  which  were  all  extant  in  Oellius’s 
time.  Some  made  the  number  of  his  plays  to  exceed  an 
hundred  ;  but  this  might  arife  from  his  reviling  the  plays 
of  other  poets,  which  Gellius  fuppofes  he  did;  and  Varro’s 
account  ought  to  be  dccifive,  This  learned  Roman  had 
written  a  particular  Treatife  on  Plautus’s  works,  from 
the  2d  bopk  of  which,  quoted  by  Gellius,  the  foregoing 
account  of  hirri  is  taken.  Many  -other  critics  are  there 
mentioned  by  Gellius,  who  h^id  all  written  fome  pieces 
upon  Plautus,  which  fliew  the  great  admiration  he  was 
held  in  by  the  Romans  :  and  ir  fttould  feem  as  if  this  ad¬ 
miration  continued  long  ;  for  there  is  a  paflage  in  ‘‘  Arno- 
bius,”  from  which  it  feems  reafonable  to  infer,  that  fome 
of  his  plays  were  gdted  on  folemn  occaftons,  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  Diodefian.  It  is,  where  the  father,  ridiculing  the 
53?.  fuperftition  of  the  heathens,  pleafantly  afks  them,  “how 
j-.BAt.j651.tc  they  could  imagine  that  Jupiter  ftiould  be  appeafed  by 
“  their  a£ling  thq  Amphitryo  of  Plautus  ?”  This  poet  is 
faid  by  Varro  to  have  compofed  the  following  epitaph  for 
Jjimfelf,  which;^  as  favouring  of  vanity,  has.  been  deemed  by 
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'  !  fowe  critics  a  fpurious  procIucSlion:  but,  as  Gelllus  exprefly 
I  cites  Varro  for  it,  the  genulnenefs  of  it  cannot  well  be  Noft.  Ait. 
I  <jueftioned.  It  is  in  thefe  words  : 

j  Pollquam  morte  datu  *(1  Plautus,  com(3eJia  luget ; 

j  “  Scena  eft  deferta.  Dein  rifus,  ludu*,  jocufque, 

“  Et  numeri  innumeri  limul  omnes  collacrumarunt.’^ 

Two  things  have  bccafioned  Plautus’s  plays  to  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  admired  :  One  is,  the  exadt  propriety  of  his  expref- 
j  fion,  which  has  been  made  the  ftandardof  the  pureft  Latin  ; 

!  inafmuch  as  Varro  did  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that,  were  the 
I  Mufes  to  fpcak  Latin,  they  would  certainly  fpcak  in  the 
j  language  of  Plautus ;  the  other,  the  true  ridicule  and  hi|- 
j  mour  of  his  charadters,  which  has  fet  him  above  all  the  Ro- 
I  man  comic  writers.  This  is  the  conftant  opinion  of  Varro, 

Cicero,  Gellius,  Macrobius,  and  the  moft  eminent  modern 
critics,  as  Lipfius,  the  Scaligers,  Murctus,  Turnebus,  Uc. 

It  has  bceir  thought  ftrange,  that  Horace  in  thofe  lines,  De  Art, 

!  .  .  .  P  'cr, 

!  At  noftri  proavi  PJautinos  et  numeros  et  ver,  *270. 

j  Laudavere  fales  ;  nimium  patienter  utrumque 

‘‘  Ne  dicam  ftulte  mirati  ;  h  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  fcponere  didfo,” 

fiiould  pafs  fo  ieverea  cenfure  on  the  wit  of  Plautus,  which 
yet  appeared  fo  admirable  to  Cicero,  that  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  OeOffic. 

clegans,  urbanum,  ingeniofuni,  facetum  and  efpecially  lib.  i.  29, 
when  this  difference  of  judgement  was  not  owing  to  the 
improved  delicacy  of  tafte  for  wit,  in  the  Auguftan  age  ; 
fmce  it  does  not  appear  that  Horace’s  own  jokes,  when  he 
attempts  to  divert  us  in  this  way,  are  at  all  better  than 
!  Cicero’s.  But  the  common  anfwer  is  allowed  to  be  the  true 
one  :  which  is,  that  endeavouring  to  beat  down  the  ex- 
ceflive  veneration  for  the  elder  Roman  poets,  and,  amrvng 
I  the  reft,  for  Plautus,  he  cenfures,  without  rcferve,  every 
I  the  leaft  defedl  in  his  writings  ;  though,  in  general,  he 
agreed  with  Cicero  in  admiring  him.  Jn  fliort,  however 
Horace  and  a  few  critics  of  a  more  refined  and  delicate  tafte 
might  cenfure  Plautus  for  his  coarfenefs  and  inurbanity,  yet 
he  carried  his  point  by  it  better,  than  he  could  have  done  by 
the  delicate  railleries  and  exquifite  paintings  of  a  Menander 
or  a  Terence  ;  for,  by  the  drollery  cf  his  wit,  and  the 
buffoon  pleafantry  of  his  feenes,  he  fo  enchanted  the  people 
of  Rome,  as  to  continue  the  reigning  favourite  of  the  ftage, 
even  long  after  Afranius  iind  Terence  had  appeared  on  it. 

Nay,  the  humour  continued  through  the  Auguftan  age; 
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and  no  wonder,  when,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  the  emperor-.^ 
hiinfelf  was  much  delighted  with  it. 

The  beft  editions  of  ^‘Plautus,’’  but  there  are  none  fo  good 
as  might  be  wifhed,  are,  i.  That  of  Paris,  1576,  in  folio, 
with  the  “  Commentaries  of  Dionyfius  Lambinus.’’’  2. 
Another  at  Paris,  1621,  in  4to,  revifed  by  Janus  Gruferus, 
and  illuftrated  with  the  “  Commentaries  of  Fredericus  Taub- 
mannus.”  3.  That  ‘Gn  ufum  Delphini,  1679,’’  in  two- 
volumes  4to.  4.  Cum  notis  variorum  et  Frederic!  Gro-, 
novii,  Amft.  1684,”  in  two  volumes,  8vo, 


PLAYFORD  (John),  a  man  diftinguiflied  in  the  mu- 
fical  world,  was  born  in  1613.  He  was  a  ffationer,  and  a 
feller  of  mufical  inflruments,  mufic-books,  and  mufic- paper. 
What  his  education  had  been,  is  not  known  ;  but  that  he 
had  attained  to  a  confiderable  proficiency  in  the  practice  of 
mufic  and  mufical  compufition,  is  certain.  His  fkill  in 
mufic  was  not  fo  great,  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation 
of  a  mafter :  he  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  the  fcience, 
but  was  very  well  verfed  in  the  practice,  and  underftood  the 
rules  of  compcfition  well  enough  to  write  good  harmony. 
In  1655,  publifhed  an  InlroduHion  to  the  fkill  of 
“  Mufic  which,  being  written  in  a  plain  and  eafy  ftyle, 
fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  go  through  many  editions,  con-- 
fiderably  improved  by  the  author  and  his  friends  :  the  edi¬ 
tion  before  us  is  the  thirteenth,  1697,  in  i2mo,  with  a  print 
of  him  by  Loggan.  Playford  appears  to  have  pofTefl'ed  the 
friendfnip  of  the  m.oft  eminent  muficians  of  his  time,  and 
in  confcquence  thereof  was  the  publifher  of  a  very  great 
number  of  mufic-books  between  the  years  1650  and  1685  : 
he  contributed  alfo  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the 
art  of  printing  mufic.  He  died  about  1693;  and  Tate, 
the  then  poet  laureat,  wrote  an  elegy  upon  him. 

Pie  had  a  fon  named  John,  a  printer  of  mufic;  and  a 
younger  named  Henry,  who  was  a  feller  of  mufic.  I'he 
books  advertifed  by  him  were  but  few  in  number,  compared 
with  thofe  of  his  father.  Among  them  were  the  “  Orpheus  . 
‘‘  Britannicus,”  and  tlie  d'en  Sonatas,”  and  the  “Airs  of 

Purcell.”  Pie  was  living  after  the  year  1735. 


PLINTHS  SECUNDUS  (Caius),  theclder,  oneofthe 
mod:  learned  of  the  ancient  Roman  writers,  was  born  in  the 
reign  of 'Tiberius  Ccefar,  about  the  year  of  Chrilf  23  His. 
birth-place  w-as  Verona,  as  appears  from  his  calling  Catullus 
his  countryman,  v/ho  was  uiiquedionabJy  of  Verona.  Tlie 
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ancient  writer  of  his  llfe^  falfely  afcribed  to  Suetonius,  and, 
after  him,  St.  Jerom,  have  made  him  a  native  of  Rome  : 
father  Hardouin  has  alfo  taken  fome  learned  pains  to  con-  in  Prsefit. 
firm  this  notion,  which  however  has  not  prevailed.  He  was  ad  Piln. 
particularly  formed  for  excelling  in  knowledge  :  for  Aulus 
Geilius-  reprefents  him  as  one  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  of  oris  viVa,  a 
his  age  ;  and  what  is  related  of  his  application  by  his  ne-  /•  MaiTon. 
phew  the  younger  Pliny,  is  almoft  incredible.  Yet  his  Nicrron^°^* 
cefllve  love  of  lludy  did  not  fpoil  the  man  of  bufinefs,  nor  tom,  vii. 
prevent  him  from  filling  the  moft  important  offices  with 
credit.  He  was  a  procurator,  or  manager  of  the  emperor’s 
revenue,  in  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  Afric;  and  was  ad-  piin.  Epiii. 
vanced  to  the  high  dignity  of  augur.  He  had  feveral  con- 
fiderable  commands  in  the  army,  and  was  as  diftinguifhed 
by  his  courage  in  the  field,  as  by  his  eloquence  at  the  bar. 

His  manner  of  life,  as  it  is  deferibed  by  his  nephew,  is^P^^-, $• 
very  extraordinary.  In  fummer  he  always  began  his  ftudies, 
as  foon  as  it  v/as  night:  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the 
morning,  but  never  later  than  tv/o,  and  often  at  midnigiit. 

No  man  ever  fpent  lefs  time  in  bed  ;  infomuch  that  he  would 
fometimes,  without  retiring  from  his  books,-  take  a  fhort 
fleep,  and  then  purfue  his  ftudies.  Before  day-break,  he 
ufed  to  wait  upon  Vefpafian,  who  likewife  chofe  that  feafoa 
to  tranfadl  bufinefs  :  and  wfficn  he  had  finifhed  the  affairs 
which  that  emperor  committed  to  his  charge,  he  returned 
home  again  to  his  ftudies.  After  a  fender  repair  at  noon, 
he  would  frequently  in  the  fummer,  if  he  was  difengaged 
from  bufinefs,  repol'e  himfelf  in  the  fun  :  during  which  time 
fome  author  was  read  to  him,  from  wliich  he  made  extracts 
^and  oblervationS.  This  was  his  conftant  method,  whatever 
book  he  read  :  for  it  v/as  a  maxim  of  his,  that  ‘‘  no  book 
was  fo  bad,  but  fomething  might  be  learned  from  it.’’ 

When  this  was  over,  he  generally  went  into  the  cold  bath, 
after  which  he  took  a  flight  refrefhment  of  food  and  reft  i- 
and  then,  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  day,  refumed  his  ftudies 
till  fupper-time,  when  a  book  was  again  read  to  him,  upon 
which  he  would  make  fome  remarks  en  pajiint.  His  nephew 
mentions  a  fingular  inftance  to  ihew  how  covetous  he  was 
of  his  time,  and  liow  greedy  of  knowledge.  His  reader 
having  pronounced  a  word  wrong,  fbmebody  at  the  table 
made  him  repeat  it  :  upon  which  Pliny  afked  his  friend,  if 
he  underftood  it  ?  Who  acknowledging  that  he  did  ;  ‘‘  whv 
then,”  laid  he,  ‘‘  would  you  make  him  go  back  again  ? 

“  we  have  loft  by  this  interruption  above  ten  lines.”  in 
fummer,  he  always  rofe  from  fupper  by  day-light ;  and  in 
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winder,  as  foon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  his  way  of  life 
aiTiidfl:  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  town  ;  but  in  the  country 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  ftudy  without  intetmiffion, 
excepting  only  when  he  bathed:  and  this,  no  longer  than 
while  he  was  adfually  in  the  bath  ;  for  all  the  while  he  was 
rubbed  and  wiped,  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  fonie 
book  read  to  him,  or  in  didlating  himfelf.  In  his  journeys, 
he  loft  no  time  from  his  ftudies :  but  his  mind,  at  thofc 
feafons,  being  difengaged  from  all  other  thoughts,  applied 
ftfelf  wholly  to  that  Tingle  purfuit.  A  fecretary  conftantly 
attended  him  in  his  chariot,  who,  in  the  winter,  wore  a 
particular  fort  of  warm  gloves,  that  the  ftiarpnefs  of  the 
weather  might  not  occafion  any  interruption  to  his  ftudies  : 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  inftead  of  walking,  he  always  ufed 
a  chair  in  Rome. 

By  this  extraordinary  application  he  found  time  to  write  a 
great  number  of  volumes  :  but,  before  we  give  an  account  of 
thefe,  let  us  relate  the  circumftances  of  his  death,  which,  like 
his  manner  of  living,  were  very  Tingular  and  curious,  and 
are  alfo  deferibed  at  large  by  the  elegant  pen  of  his  nephew. 

IpiA.  20.  He  was  at  that  time,  with  a  fleet  under  his  command,  at 

Jib.  vj,  Mifenum,  in  the  gulf  of  Naples;  his  After  and  her  fon,  the' 
younger  Pliny,  being  with  him.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft, 
zn  the  year  79,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  his  After  de- 
Ared  him  to  obferve  a  cloud  of  a  very  unufual  Aze  and  lhape. 
He  was  in  his  ftudy  ;  but  immediately  arofe,  and  went  out 
upon  an  eminence  to  view  it  more  diitinffly.  It  was  not 
at  that  diftance  difcernible  from  what  mountain  this  cloud 
iffued,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  to  afeend  from  mount 
Vefuvius.  Its  Agure  refembled  that  of  a  pine-tree;  for  it 
fiiot  up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf  at  the  top  into  a  fort  of  branches ;  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  fometimes  bright,  and  fometimes  dark  and  fpotted, 
as  it  was  either  more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  earth  and  cin¬ 
ders.  This  was  a  noble  phaenomenon  for  the  philofophic 
Pliny,  who  immediately  ordered  alight  veflel  to  be  got  ready  ; 
but  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  houfe,  with  his  tablets  to 
enter  obfervations  into,  he  received  a  note  from  Redlina,  a 
lady  of  quality,  earneftly  entreating  him  to  come  to  her 
aftiftance,  Ance,  her  villa  being  Atuated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Vefuvius,  there  was  no  way  for  her  to  efcape,  but  by  fea. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  gallies  to  put  to  fea,  and  went  him- 
Telf  on  board,  with  intention  of  aflifting  not  only  Redliua, 
but  others  :  for  the  villas  ftood  extremely  thick  upon  that 
beautiful  coaft.  He  ftecred  direclly  to  the  point  of  danger, 
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whence  others  fled  with  the  utmofl:  terror  ;  and  with  fo 
much  calmnefs  and  prefence  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  make 
and  didlate  his  obfervatioiis  upon  the  motion  and  figure  of 
that  dreadful  feene.  He  went  fo  nigh  the  mountain,  that 
the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and  hotter  the  nearer  he 
approached,  fell  into  the  fhips,  together  with  pumice-ftoneS' 
and  black  pieces  of  burning  rock  :  they  were  likewifc  in 
danger,  not  only  of  being  aground  by  the  fudden  retreat  of 
the  fea,  but  alfo  from  the  vaft  fragments  which  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain,  and  obftrudfed  all  the  fhore.  Here  he 
flopped  to  confider,  whether  he  fhould  return  ?  to  which 
the  pilot  advifing  him,  “  Fortune,’’  faid  he,  “  befriends 
‘‘  the  brave  ; ‘carry  me  to  Pomponianus.”  Pomponianus 
was  then  at  Stabire,  a  town  feparated  by  a  gulf,  which  the 
fca,  after  feveral  windings,  forms  upon  that  fhore.  He 
found  him  in  the  greateft  conflernation,  he  exhorted  him  to 
keep  up  his  fpirits  ;  and,  the  more  to  diffipate  his  fears,  he 
ordered,  with  an  air  of  unconcern,  the  baths  to  be  got 
ready ;  when,  after  having  bathed,  he  fat  down  to  fupper 
with  an  apparent  chearfulnefs.  In  the  mean  while  the  erup¬ 
tion  from  Vefuvius  flamed  out  in  feveral  places  with  much 
violence,  which  the  darknefs  of  the  night  contributed  to 
render  ftill  more  vilible  and  dreadful.  Pliny,  to  Tooth  the 
apprehenfions  of  his  friend,  aflured  him  it  was  only  the 
burning  of  the  villages,  which  the  country-people  had  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  flames  :  after  this,  he  retired,  and  had  Tome 
deep.  I'he  court  which  led  to  his  apartment  being  in  fome 
time  alrnoll  filled  with  ftones  and  afhes,  if  he  had  continued 
there  any  longer,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  him  to 
have  made  his  way  out :  it  was  therefore  thought  proper  to 
awaken  him.  He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pomponianus  and 
the  reft  of  the  company,  who  were  not  unconcerned  enough 
to  think  of  going  to  bed.  They  confulted  together,  whether 
it  woulil  be  moft  prudent  to  truft  to  the  houfes,  which  now 
fliook  from  fide  to  fide  with  frequent  and  violent  rockings ; 
or  to  fly  to  the  open  fields,  where  the  calcined  ftones  and 
cinders,  though  light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  fhowers,  and 
threatened  deftrucfioii.  In  this  diftrefs  they  refolved  for  the 
fields,  as  the  lefs  dangerous  fituation  of  the  two  ;  and  went 
our,  having  pillows  tied  upon  thejr  heads  with  napkins, 
which  was  all  their  defence  againft  the  ftorms  of  ftones  that 
fell  around  them.  It  was  now  day  every  where  elfe,  but 
there  a  deeper  darknefs  prevailed  than  in  the  moft  obfeure 
night;  which,  however,  was  in  fome  degree  djftipated  by 
tgrphes,  and  other  lights  of  various  kinds.  They  thought 
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proper  to  go  down  farther  upon  the  fhore,  to  obferve  if  thcy^‘ 
might  fafeiy  put  out  to  fea ;  but  they  found  the  waves  flill 
run  extremely  high  and  bolfterous.  There  Pliny,  taking  a 
draught  or  two  of  water,  threw  himfelf  down  upon  a  cloth 
which  was  fpread  for  him  ;  when  immediately  the  flames 
and  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
them,  difperfed  the  reft  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to 
arife.  He  raifed  himfelf  with  the  aflilfance  of  two  of  his 
fervants,  for  he  was  pretty  fat,  and  inftantly  fell  down  dead  : 
fuffbcated,  as  his  nephew  conjectures,  by  fome  grofs  and 
noxious  vapour;  for  he  had  always  weak  lungs,  and  was 
frequently  fubje6t  to  a  dilflculty  of  breathing.  As  foon  as 
it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  day  after, 
his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  any  marks  of  vio¬ 
lence  upon  it ;  exadtly  in  the  fame  pofture  that  he  fell,  and 
looking  more  like  a  man  afleep  than  dead. 

The  filter  and  nephew,  whom  the  uncle  left  at  Mife- 
num,  continued  there  that  night,  but  had  their  reft  ex¬ 
tremely  broken  and  dilturbed.  There  had  been  for  many 
days  before  fome  fhocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  was  the 
lefs  furprizing,  as  they  were  extremely  frequent  in  Campa¬ 
nia  :  but  they  v/ere  fo  particularly  violent  that  night,  that 
they  not  only  fliook  every  thing,  but  feemed  to  threaten  a 
total  deftrudfion.  When  the  morning  came,  the  light  was 
exceedingly  faint  and  languid,  and  the  buildings  continued  • 
to  totter  :  fo  that  Pliny  and  his  mother  refolveci  to  quit  the 
town,  and  the  people  followed  them  in  the  utmolt  con- 
ffernation.  Being  got  at  a  convenient  diltance  from  the 
houfes,  they  flood  Itill,  in  the  midfl:  of  a  moll:  dangerous 
and  dreadful  fcene.  The  chariots,  they  had  ordered  to  be 
drawn  out,  were  fo  agitated  backwards  and  forwards,  though 
upon  the  mofl:  level  ground,  that  they  could  not  keep  them 
iredfaft,  even  by  lupporting  them  with  large  ftones.  The 
fea  feemed  to  roll  back  upon  itfelf,  and  to  be  driven  from 
its  banks  by  the  convulfive  motion  of  the  earth  ;  it  was 
certain  at  leap,  the  fhore  w'as  cor.fiderably  enlarged,  and 
fevera!  fea  animals  were  left  upon  it.  On  the  other  fide,  a 
black  and  dreadful  cloud,  burPi ng  with  an  igneous  ferpen- 
tine  vapour,  darted  out  along  train  of  Are,  refembling  flafhes 
of  lightning,  but  much  larger.  Soon  afterwards,  the  cloud 
feemed  to  defeend,  and  cover  the  whole  ocean  ;  as  indeed, 
it  entirely  hid  the  ifland  of  Caprea,  and  the  promontory  of 
Mifenum.  Pliny’s  mother  conjured  him  Prongly  to  make 
his  efcape,  which,  being  young,  for  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  might  eafily  do  3  as  for  herfelf,  £he  faid. 
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4ier  age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  attempts  of  that  fort 
j  rmpoflible  :  but  he  refufed  to  leave  her,  and,  taking  her  by 
I  the  hand,  led  her  on.  The  afhes  began  to  fall  upon  them, 
I  though  in  no  great  quantity  :  but  a  thick  fmoke,  like  a 
I  torrent,  came  rolling  after  them.  Pliny  propofed,  while 


I  mother  Ihould  be  prelTed  to  death  in  the  dark,  by  the  crowd 
!  that  followed  them  :  and  they  had  fcarce  ftepped  out  of  the 
path,  when  utter  darknefs  entirely  overfpread  them.  Nothing 
then  was  to  be  heard,  fays  Pliny,  but  the  flirieks  of  women, 
the  fcreams  of  children,  and  the  cries  of  men  :  fome  call- 
j  ing  for  their  children,  others  for  their  parents,  others  for 
I  their  hufbands,  and  only  diftinguiihing  each  other  by  their 
;  voices  ;  one  lamenting  his  own  fate,  another  that  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  fome  wifliing  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of  dying,  fomc 
j  lifting  up  their  hands  to  the  gods,  but  the  greater  part  ima-  ' 
j  gining  that  the  lall  and  eternal  night  was  come,  which  was 
I  to  deftroy  both  the  gods  and  the  world  together.  At  length 
a  glimmering  light  appeared,  which  however  was  not  the 
return  of  day,  but  only  the  forerunner  of  an  approaching 
burft  of  flames.  The  Are  fell  luckily  at  a  diflance  from 
them ;  then  again  they  were  immerfed  in  thick  darknefs, 
and  a  heavy  flipwer  of  afhes  rained  upon  them,  which  they 
were  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  fliake  off,  to  prevent 
being  cruflied  and  buried  in  the  heap.  At  length  this 
dreadful  darknefs  was  diflipated  by  degrees,  like  a  cloud  or 
fmoke  :  the  real  day  returned,  and  even  the  fun  appeared, 
though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an  eclipfe  is  coming  on  ; 
and  every  objeeSf  feemed  changed,  being  covered  over  witii 
white  afhes,  as  with  a  deep  fnow.  Pliny  owns  very  frankly, 
that  his  fupport,  during  this  terrible  ph^enomenon,  v/as 
chiefly  founded  in  that  miferable,  though  ftrong,  confola- 
tion,  that  all  mankind  were  involved  in  the  fame  calamity, 
and  that  the  world  itfelf  was  pcrifliing.  They  returned  to 
Mifenum,  bur  without  yet  getting  rid  of  their  fears  ;  for 
the  earthquake  flill  continued,  v/hile,  as  was  extremely  na¬ 
tural  in  fuch  a  fituation,  feveral  enthufiaftic  people  ran  up  and 
down,  heightening  their  own  and  their  friends  calamities  by 
terrible  predidfions. 

Though  it  may  not  be  thought  effential  to  our  purpofe 
to  have  been  fo  very  particular  in  our  account  of  this  erup¬ 
tion,  yet  as  there  is  nothing  more  curious  to  be  found  in 
'antiquity,,  we  thought  we  could  not  do  a  more  grateful 
thing,  efpecially  to  the  Englifh  reader,  than  to  collecff  it, 
as  it  lies  in  two  epiffies  of  the  younger  Pliny,  and  to  prefent 
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It  to  him  in  one  connected  view.  It  happened  A.  D.  \ 

in  the  firft  year  of  the  emperor  Titus  j  and  was  probably 
the  firft  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius,  at  leail  of  any  Con-^ 
fequence,  as  it  is  certain  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of 
any  preceding  one*  Dio  indeed^  and  other  ancient  authors^ 
fpeak  of  this  mountain  as  burning  before  5  buJF  ftill  they  de- 
feribe  it  as  covered  with  trees  and  vines,  fo  that  the  erup* 
tions  mud  have  been  inconfiderable.  Martial  has  a  pretty 
epigram  upon  this  fubjedi,  in  which  he  gives  us  a  view  of  ^ 
*”  Vefuvius,  as  it  appeared  before  this  terrible  conflagration  \ 

broke  out :  and  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  infert  \ 
it  here. 

Hie  ed  pampineis  viridis  modo  VefUvitis  umbris  i 
Preflerat  hie  madidos  iiobilis  uva  lacus. 

Haec  juga,  quam  NifecoHes,  plus  Bacchus  amavit  i 
Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros. 

Hxc  Veneris  fedes,  LacaedemOne  gratior  illi : 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  c'larus  erat. 

Cundta  jacent  flammis,  et  tridi  merfa  favilla  ^ 

Nec  fuperi  vellent  hoc  licuifle  fibi. 

Thus  Englifhed,  by  Mr.  Melmoth.  I 

“  Here  verdant  vines  o’erfpread  Vefuvio’s  fldes  f 

“  The  generous  grape  here  pourM  her  purple  tides# 

This  Bacchus  lov’d  beyond  his  native  fccne  : 

Here  dancing  Satyts  joy’d  to  trip  the  green. 

‘‘  Far  more  than  Sparta  this  in  Venus’  grace  : 

“  And  great  Alcides  once  renown’d  the  place'. 

“  Now  flaming  embers  fpread  dire  wade  around. 

And  gods  regret  that  gods  can  thus  confound.” 

We  now  go  on  with  our  account  of  Pliny,  of  which  no-# 
thing  farther  remains,  but  to  fay  fomething  of  his  writings  ; 

Ipift.  5.  imd  of  thefe  we  have  alfo  full  information  from  his  n'ephew. 

Ub.  iii.  The  fird  book  he  publilhed  was,  a  treatife,  “Concerning 
the  art  of  ufing  the  javelin  on  horleback^”  de  jaculatione 
equedri  :  this  he  wrote  when  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horfe^ 

“  I'he  life  of  Pomponius  SecunduSj’^  who  was  his  friend. 

The  hidory  of  the  wars  in  Germany  in  v*'hich  he  gave 
an  account  of  all  the  battles  the  Pmmans  had  had  with  the 
Germans.  His  nephew  fays,  that  a  dreaniv  which  he  had 
when  he  ferved  in  the  army  in  Germany,  fird  fuge:eded  to 
him  the  delign  of  this  work  :  it  was,  that  Drufus  Nero^ 
who  extended  his  conquefis  very  far  into  that  country,  and 
there  lod  his  life,  appeared  to  him,  and  conjured  him  not  Cd 
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fuffer  his  memory  to  be  buried  in  oblivion.  He  w-rote  like- 
wife  A  treatife  upon  eloquence  and  a  piece  of  criticifm 

concerning  dubious  Latinity.”  This  lall  work  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  Nero^s  reign,  when  the  tyranny  of  the  times  made 
it  dangerous  to  engage  in  fludles  of  a  freer  kind  :  it  is  often 
cited  by  Prifcian.  He  completed  a  hiftory  which  Aufidius 
Bafius  left  unfinifhed,  by  adding  to  it  thirty  books,  which 
contained  the  hiitory  of  his  own  times.  Laflly,  he  left 
thirty- feven  books  upon  the  fubjedf  of  natural  hiftory:  a 
work,  fays  his  nephew,  of  great  compafs  and  learning,  and 
almoft  as  full  of  variety  as  nature  herfelf.  It  is  the  only 
work  of  his  that  is  extant :  it  has  often  been  printed,  but  the 
bcfl:  edition  by  far  is  that  of  Pari^  by  father  Hardouin.  Yet 
of  this  editor  there  are  two  editions,  w’hich  differ  confider- 
ably  :  the  firfi-,  in  five  volumes  4to,  1685,  being  nothing 
near  fo  valuable  as  that  of  1723,  in  three  volumes  folio. 

Add  to  thefe  works  of  this  author  a  vaft  quantity  of  manu- 
feripts,  which  he  left  to  his  nephew,  and  for  which  he  had 
been  offered  by  Largius  Licinius  400,000  fefferces,  that  is, 
about  3200I.  of  our  money. 

“  You  will  wonder,”  fays  his  nephew,  how  a  man^  fo 
“  engaged  as  he  was,  could  find  time  to  compofe  fuch  a  num- 
“  ber  of  books  ;  and  fegne  of  them  too  upon  abffrufe  fub- 
“  jedls.  Your  furprife  will  rife  (fill  higher,  when  you  hear, 

“  that  for  fome  time  he  engaged  in  the  profeffion  of  an  ad- 
“  vocate,  that  he  died  in  his  56th  year,  that  from  the  time 
“  of  his  quitting  the  bar  to  his  death  he  was  employed  in  the 
“  highefl  pofls,  and  in  the  fervice  of  his  prince  :  but  he 
“  had  a  quick  apprehenfion,  joined  to  an  unwearied  appli- 

cation.”  Hence  he  became  not  only  a  maffer  in  polite 
literature,  in  grammar,  eloquence,  and  hiffory,  but  know¬ 
ing  alfo  in  all  arts  and  fciences,  in  geography,  mathematics, 
philofophy,  affronomy,  medicine,  botany,  fculpture,  paint¬ 
ing,  architeiSfure,  6cc,  for  of  ail  thefe  things  has  he  treated 
in  the  very  important  work  that  he  has  left  us. 

It  is  very  proper  to  mention,  that  we  are  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Melmoth’s  tranflation  of  “  Pliny’s  Epiffles,”  for 
what  w’c  have  extracted  from  them  relating  to  his  uncle. 

PLINIUS  CiTCILIUS  SECUNDUS  (Caius),  ne-prnuEpWf. 
phew  of  Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  was  born  in  the  9th  year 
of  Nero,  and  the  bid  of  Chrlff,  at  Novocomum,  a  town  ^ 
upon  the  lake  Larins,  near  which  he  had  fevcral  beautiful 
villas.  C;ecilius  was  the  name  of  his  father,  and  Plinius 
Secundus  that  of  his  mother’s  brother,  who  adopted  him. 
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i 

Ke  brought  into  the  world  v/ith  him  fine  parts  and  an  ele-  ! 
gant  tafte,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  cultivate  early  ;  for,  as  ' 
he  tells  us  himfelf,  he  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  at  fourteen  ! 
years  of  age.  He  loft  his  father  when  he  was  young,  and  j 
had  the  famous  Virginias  for  his  tutor  or  guardian,  whom  ' 
he  has  fet  in  a  glorious  light.  He  frequented  the  fchools  of 
the  rhetoricians,  and  heard  Quintilian  ;  for  whom  he  ever 
after  entertained  fo  high  an  efteem,  that  he  beftowed  a  con-  i 
fiderable  portion  upon  his  daughter  at  her  marriage.  He  was  1 
in  his  i8th  year  when  his  uncle  died  ;  and  it  was  then  that 
he  began  to  plead  in  the  Forum,  which  was  the  ufual  road 
to  dignities.  About  a  year  after,  he  aflumed  the  military 
charadber,  and  went  into  Syria  with  the  commiffion  of  tri¬ 
bune  :  but  this  did  not  fuit  his  tafte,  any  more  than  it  had 
done  Tully’s;  and  therefore  we  find  him  returning  after  a 
campaign  or  two.  He  tells  us,  that  in  his  paftage  home¬ 
wards  he  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  the  ifland  Icaria, 
and  how  he  employed  himfelf  in  making  verfes  :  he  enlarges 
in  the  fame  place  upon  his  poetical  exercitations,  yet  poetry 
was  not  the  lliining  part  of  his  character,  any  more  than  it  had 
been  of  Tully’s. 

Upon  his  return  from  Syria,  he  took  a  wife,  and  fettled 
at  Rome:  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  During  this 
moft  perilous  time,  he  continued  to  plead  in  the  Forum, 
where  he  was  diftinguifhed  not  more  by  his  uncommon  abi¬ 
lities  and  eloquence,  than  by  his  great  refolution  and  cou¬ 
rage,  which  enabled  him  to  fpeak  boldly,  when  none  elfe 
durft  fcarcely  fpeak  at  all.  On  thefe  accounts  he  was  often 
fingled  out  by  the  fenate,  to  defend  the  plundered  provinces 
againft  their  opprellive  governors,  and  to  manage  other  caufes 
of  a  like  important  and  dangerous  nature.  One  of  thefe  wms 
for  the  province  of  Boetica,  in  their  profecution  of  Baebius 
Mafia  ;  in  which  he  acquired  fo  general  an  applaufe,  that 
the  emperor  Nerva,  then  a  private  man,  and  in  banifiiment 
at  Tarentum,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  congratu¬ 
lated  not  only  Pliny,  but  the  age,  which  had  produced  an 
example  fo  much  in  the  fpirit  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  re¬ 
lates  this  affair,  in  a  letter  to  Cornelius  Tacitus  ;  and  he 
was  fo  pleafed  with  it  himfelf,  that  he  could  not  help  en¬ 
treating  this  friend  to  record  it  in  his  hiftory.  He  entreats 
him  however  with  infinitely  more  modefty,  than  Tuliy  had 
entreated  Lucceius  upon  the  fame  occafion  :  and  though  he 
might  imitate  Cicero  in  the  requeft,  as  he  profefies  to  have 
conftantly  fet  that  great  man  before  him  for  a  model,  yet  ^ 
he  took  care  not  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of  decency  in  his 

manner 
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manner  of  making  it.  He  obtained  the  offices  of  queftor  and 
tribune,  and  luckily  went  unhurt  through  the  reign  ofDomi* 
tian  :  there  is  however  reafon  to  fuppofe,  if  that  emperor 
had  not  died  juft  as  he  did,  that  Pliny  would  have  fhared 
the  fate  of  many  other  great  men  ;  for  he  tells  us  himfelf,  Epift.  27^ 
that  his  name  was  afterwards  found  in  Domitiaii’s  tablets, 
among  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  deftined  to  deftruc- 
tion. 

He  loft  his  wife  in  the  beginning  of  Nerva’s  reign,  and 
foon  after  took  his  beloved  Calphurnia  ;  of  whom  we  read  fo 
much  in  his  ‘‘  Epiftles.’^  He  had  not  however  any  children 
by  either  of  his  v/ives  :  and  hence  we  find  him  thanking 
Traj  an  for  the  Jus  trlum  liberoi'utriy  which  he  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  of  that  emperor  for  his  friend  Suetonius  Tranquillus. 

He  hints  alfo,  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  Trajan,  that  he  had  2  ct 
been  twice  married  in  the  reign  of  Domitlan.  He  was  pro-  95* 
moted  to  the  confulate  by  Trajan  in  the  year  100,  when 
he  was  38  years  of  age :  and  in  this  office  pronounced  that 
famous  panegyric,  which  has  ever  fince  been  admired,  as 
well  for  the  copioufnefs  of  the  topics,  as  the  elegance  of  ad- 
drefs.  Then  he  was  eledled  augur,  and  afterwards  made 
proconfiil  of  Bithynia ;  whence  he  wrote  to  Trajan  that 
curious  letter  concerning  the  primitive  chriftians,  which,  Epift.  97 
wnth  Trajan’s  refeript,  is  happily  extant  among  his  9^* 

‘‘  Epiftles.”  ‘‘  Pliny’s  letter,”  as  Meimoth  obferves,  in  a 
note  upon  the  pafTage,  is  efteemed  as  alrnoft  the  only  ge- 
iiuine  monument  cf  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  relating  to  the 
times  immediately  fiicceeding  the  apoftles,  it  being  written  at 
moft  not  above  forty  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  It 
was  preferved  by  the  Chriftians  themfelves,  as  a  clear  and 
unfufpicious  evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  doeftrines ;  and 
is  frequently  appealed  to  by  the  early  writers  of  the  church, 
againft  the  calumnies  of  their  adverfaries.  it  is  not  known 
what  becam.e  of  Pliny,  after  his  return  from  Bithynia ; 
wfficther  he  lived  at  Home,  or  what  time  he  fpent  at  bis 
country-houfes.  Antiquity  is  alfo  ille'nt  as  to  the  time  of 
his  death  ;  but  it  is  conjedtured  that  he  died  either  a  little 
before,  or  foon  after  that  excellent  prince,  his  admired 
Trajan  ;  that  is,  about  A.  D,  116. 

Pjiny  was  one  of  the  greateft  wits,  and  one  of  the  wor- 
thieft  men,  among  the  ancients.  He  had  fine  parts,  wffiich 
he  cultivated  to  the  utmoft  ;  and  he  accomplifned  hirnfelf 
with  a  1  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  which  could  ferve 
to  make  hint  e-ther  uleful  or  agreeable.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lidied  a  ii;reai  lumber  of  things :  but  nothing  has  cfcaped 
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fhe  wreck  of  time,  except  the  books  of  Letters,”  antf 
the  Panegyric  upon  Trajan.”  This  has  ever  been  con^ 
ficlered  as  a  mafter-piece  :  and  if  he  has,  as  fome  think,  al- 
molf  exhaufted  all  the  ideas  of  perfedtion  in  a  prince,  and' 
gone  perhaps  a  little  beyond  the  truth,  yet  it  is  allowed,  that  ; 
no  panegyrift  was  ever  poflelled  of  a  finer  fubjecl,  and  on  ; 
which  he  might  better  indulge  in  all  the  flow  of  eloquence^ 
without  incurring  the  fufpicion  of  flattery  and  lies.  His 

Letters”  feem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  public  ;  and 
in  them  he  may  be  confidered  as  writing  his  own  memoirs. 
Every  epiflie  is  a  kind  of  hillorical  Iketch,  wherein  we  have 
a  view  of  him  in  fome  flriking  attitude,  either  of  adfive  or 
contemplative  life.  In  them  are  preferved  anecdotes  of 
many  eminent  perfons,  whofe  works  are  come  down  to  us, 
as  Suetonius,  Silius  Italicus,  Martial,  Tacitus,  and  Quin¬ 
tilian  ;  and  of  curious  things,  which  throw  great  light  upon 
fhe  hiftory  of  thofe  times.  They  are  written  with  great 
politenefs  and  fpirit  ^  and,  if  they  abound  too  much  in  turn 
and  metaphor,  we  muft  impute  it  to  that  degeneracy  of 
tafle,  which  was  then  accompanying  the  degenerate  manners 
of  Rome.  Pliny,  however,  feems  to  have  preferved  him- 
felf  in  this  latter  refpcdl:  from  the  general  contagion  :  what¬ 
ever  the  manners  of  the  Romans  were,  his  were  pure  and 
incorrupt.  His  writings  breathe  a  fpirit  of  tranfeendent  good- 
nefs  and  humanity  :  his  Only  imperfedfron  is,  he  v/as  too  de- 
fiFous  that  the  public  and  polfcrity  Ihould  know  how  humane 
and  good  he  w'as  ;  and  while  he  reprefents  himfelf,  as  he 
does,  calling  for  Livy,  reading  him  at  his  leifure,  and 
even  making  extradls  from  him,  when  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
fuvius  was  fhaki'ng  the  ground  beneath  him,  and  ftriking 
terror  through  the  hearts  of  mortals  by  appearances  unheard- 
of  before,  it  is  not  pbflible  to  avoid  being  of  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  think  that  there  was,  with  all  his  virtues,  fome- 
thing  of  aiFeHation  in  his  nature. 

The  Epillles^’  and  “  Panegyric”  of  Pliny  have  been 
often  publifhed  j  and  there  are  feveral  editions  that  may  be 
reckoned  good.  One  of  the  latefl;  is  that  of  Amflerdarrij 
1734,  in  4to,  by  Longolius. 


Atben.  Ox.  PLOT  (Dr.  Robert),  an  Englifli  philofopher  and  an- 

v/as  born  of  a  genteel  family,  in  1641,  at  Suttoh- 
eou.  t  of  Barn  in  Kent;  and  educated  at  the  free-fchool  of  Wye  in 
him,  pre  the  fame  county.  In  1658,  he  went  to  Magdalen  Hall  in 
aredkion'"  5  batchclor  of  arts  degree  in  i66r,  a  mafler^s 

in  1664,  and  both  the  degrees  in  law  in  1671.  Here- 

moved 


!  liioved  afterwards  to  Univerfity  College.  Being  a  very  Iii- 
^  genious  man,  and  particularly  addidled  to  natural  hifiory, 
he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  in  1682, 
ele6ted  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  that  learned  body.  He  pub- 
lifhed  their  Philofophical  Tranfaiiions,”  from  No.  143, 
to  No.  166,  inclufive.  In  1683,  Elias  Afhinole,  Efq;  ap¬ 
pointed  him  the  firft  Iceeper  of  his  mufeum  ;  and  about  the 
fame  time  he  was  nominated  by  the  vice-chancellor  the  firR 
j  j3rofeiror  of  chemiftry  in  that  univerfity.  In  1687^  he  was 
made  fecretary  to  the  earEmarflial,  or  court  of  chival¬ 
ry,  which  was  then  renewed,  after  it  had  lain  dormant 
fmce  the  year  1641.  In  1688,  he  received  the  title  of  hif- 
toriographer  to  James  11.  In  1690,  he  refigned  his  pro- 
feflbrftiip  of  chemiftry,  and  alfo  his  place  of  keeper  of  the 
mufeum  ;  to  which  he  then  prefented  a  very  large  colleilioii 
of  natural  curiofities,  being  fuch  as  he  had  figured  and  de- 
fcribed  in  his  HiPcories  of  Oxfordfliire  and  Stafford  (hire,  and 
there  diftihguifhed  by  the  names  of  Scrinium  Plotianurri 
Oxonienib,”  and  Scrinium  PlotianUm  StafFordienfe.*' 
In  1694-5,  Henry  Howard,  earl  nlarfhal,  nominated  hint 
Mowbray  herald  extraordinary  ;  and^  two  days  after,  he  was 
conftituted  regifter  of  the  court  of  honour.  He  died  of  the 
ftone,  April  30,  1696,  at  his  houfe  in  Borden  ;  leaving 
two  fons  by  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  in  Auguft  1690. 
i  Natural  hiftory  was  his  delight ;  and  he  gave  very  agree¬ 
able  fpecirhens  of  it,  in  his  Natural  Hiftories  of  Oxford* 
fliire  and  StafFordfhire.’’  The  former  was  publifhed  at 
Oxford,  in  1677,  folio,  and  reprinted,  1705,  with  addi¬ 
tions  and  corrections  :  the  latter  was  printed  alfo  at  Oxford^ 
1686,  in  the  fame  fize.  Thefe  were  intended  as  elFays  to¬ 
wards  “  A  Natural  Hiftory  of  England  P’  for,  in  order  to 
difcover  antiquities  and  other  curiofities,  and  to  promote 
learning  and  trade,  he  formed  a  defign  of  travelling  through 
I  England  and  Wales.  By  fuch  refearches,  he  v/as  per- 
!  fuaded,  that  many  fair  additions  might  be  made  to  Cam- 
j  den’s  Britannia,”  and  other  works,  concerning  the  hif- 
j  tory  and  antiquities  of  England.  He  drew  up  a  plan  of  his 
j  fcheme,  in  a  letter  to  bifhop  Fell,  which  may  he  feen  at 
!  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  ‘‘  Leland’s  Itinerary,”  of 
the  edition  of  1744.  Befides  the  two  works  juft  mentionedj 
Plot  was  the  author  of* feveral  other  things,  in  1685,  he 
1;  publifhed  'De  Origine  Fontium,  Tentamen  Philofophi- 
I  “  cum,”  8vo;  and  the  nine  following  papers' of  his  are  in- 
p  ferted  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions  :”  i.  “  An  Ac- 
.  “  count  of  Elden  Hole  in  Derbyihire,”  No.  2^  2.  “  The 
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‘‘  Formation  of  Salt  and  Sand  from  Brine/’  No.  145.  3, 

“  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Efiecfs  of  the  great  Froft  on 
‘‘  Trees  and  other  Plants,  in  1683.”  No.  165.  4.  “  A 

Difcourfe  of  perpetual  Lamps,”  No.  166.  5.  The 

‘‘  Hiftory  of  the  Weather  at  Oxford,  in  1684;  or  the 

‘‘  Obfervations  of  a  full  Year,  made  by  Order  of  the 

“  Philofophical  Society  at  Oxford,”  No,  169.  6.  A 

large  and  curious  Account  of  the  Amianthos  or  Abef- 
“  tine  Linen,”  No.  1708.  7.  ‘‘  Difcourfe  concerning 

‘‘  the  moft  feafonable  Time  of  felling  Timber,  writ- 
ten  at  the  Requeft  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Efq;  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,”  No.  192.  8.  Of  an  Irifhman  of 

an  extraordinary  Size,  viz.  Edward  Mallone,  19  Years 
‘‘  old,  7  Feet  6  Inches  high,”  No.  240.  9.  “  A  Cata- 

logue  of  Ele61;rical  Bodies,”  No.  245.  In  1680,  he 
publifhed  The  Clog,  or  StaEbrdfliire  Almanack,”  en¬ 
graven  on  a  copper-plate,  and  inferred  afterwards  in  his 
‘‘  Hiftory  of  StafFordfhire,”  Since  his  deceafe,  there  have 
been  publiftied  two  letters  of  his  :  one  giving  an  Account 
of  fome  Antiquities  in  the  County  of  Kent,”  in  1714,  8vo, 
and  preferved  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica,”  No.  VI; 
another  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington,  concerning  Thetford,” 
printed  at  the  end  of  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of 
Glaftonbury,”  publiftied  by  Hearne,  1722,  8vo. 

He  left  feveral  manuferipts  behind  him  ;  among  which 
were  large  materials  for  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Kent, 
of  Middlefex,  and  of  the  city  of  London,”  which  he  de- 
figned  to  have  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  written 
the  Hiftories  of  Oxfordftiire  and  Staftbrdfhire. 

Eauap.  et  PLOTINUS,  an  illuftrious  Platonic  philofopher,  was 
^°Vit^Plo  Lycopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  204.  He  began  very 

thii.  Va-  *  early  to  (hew  a  great  ftngularity  both  in  his  tafte  and  man- 
bricli  Bibl.  ncfs  *.  for,  at  eight  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  fchool, 
Graio  voK  nurfe,  and  uncover  her  breaft  to  fuck ; 

in  ^Jf^d  would  have  continued  that  pra-dlice  longer,  if  he  had 
voce  Plo-  not  been  difeouraged  by  her.  At  twenty-eight,  he  had  a 
TIN  vs.  ftrong  defire  to  ftudy  phi'.ofophy,  upon  which  he  v/as  re¬ 
commended  to  the  profeifors  of  Alexandria  ;  but  he  was  not 
fatisfied  with  their  ledtures,  and  always  returned  fron.  them 
melancholy,  A  friend,  informed  of  the  caufe  of  his  diftafte, 
thought  he  might  find  a  remedy  in  the  ledtures  of  Ammo- 
nius  ;  nor  was  he  miftaken  :  for  the  inftant  Plotinus  heard 
that  philofopher,  he  confefled  that  this  was  the  man  he  .vas 
in  fearch  of.  He  fpent  eleven  years  with  that  mafter,  and 
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l4|  became  a  great  philofopher.  What  he  had  imbibed  of  learn- 
ij  ing  and  knowledge  under  him,  only  infpired  him  with  a 
ijlt  Wronger  paffion  to  acquire  more,  and  to  hear  the  Perlian 
r4|  and  Indian  philofophers  :  for  Vvhich  reafon,  in  243,  when 
:'|  the  emperor  Gordianas  intended  to  wage  war  againft  the 
Perfians,  he  followed  the  Roman  army,  but  probably  re- 
4  pented  of  it,  becaufe  he  had  hard  work  to  fave  his  life  by 
.  flight,  after  the  emperor  had  been  flain. 


He  was  then  thirty-nine.  The  year  following,  he  went 


i'  to  Rome,  and  read  philofophical  ledlures  in  that  city  :  but 
'  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Erennius  and  Origen,  his 
:  |  fellow-pupils,  who,  having  promifed  with  him  not  to  reveal 
I  fome  recondite  and  excellent  dodfrines  they  had  received  fr(*fii 
;  Ammonius,  had  neverthelcfs  forfeited  their  word.  Plotinus 
continued  ten  years  in  Rome,  without  writing  any  thing, 
and  then  wrote  twenty  books  :  but,  in  his  50th  year.  Por¬ 
phyry  became  his  difciple,  who,  being  of  an  exquifitely  fine 
genius,  was  not  fatished  with  fuperlicial  anfwers,  but  re¬ 
quired  to  have  all  difficulties  thoroughly  explained  5  and 
■  therefore  Plotinus,  to  treat  things  with  greater  accuracy, 
was  obliged  to  write  more  books.  The  Romans  paid  an 
incredible  regard  to  this  philofopher :  many  of  the  fenators 
became  his  difciples  ;  and  fome  of  them  not  only  frequented 
his  lectures  very  affiduoufly,  but  quitted  the  fun61:ion  of  ma- 
giftrates,  in  order  to  lead  a  philofophic  life.  Some  of  the 
female  fex  were  alfo  infpired  with  a  love  for  philofophy ;  and 
a  lady  of  quality  infifted  upon  his  living  in  her  houfe,  that 
(he  and  her  daughter  might  have  the  pleafure  of  hearing 
him.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  fuch  great 
virtue  as  well  as  abilities,  that  many  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
when  they  found  themfelves  dying,  intrulfed  him,  as  a 
guardian  angel,  with  their  eftates  and  their  children.  Plo¬ 
tinus  never  refufed  thofe  troublefome  offices,  but  had  often 
I  the  patience  to  examine,  with  other  perfons,  the  accounts  of 
I  guardians.  He  was  the  arbitrator  of  numberlefs  law-fuits  ; 

I  on  which  occafion  he  always  behaved  with  fuch  humanity 
and  redfitude  of  mind,  that  he  did  not  create  himfelf  one 
!  enemy  during  the  twenty-fix  years  he  refided  at  Rome.  A 
philofopher  of  Alexandria,  named  Olyrripias,  moved  no 
doubt  with  envy,  ufed  his  utmoit  endeavours  to  bring  him 
into  contempt,  and  even  had  recourfe  to  necromancy  to 
!  ruin  him  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  fucceeded  in  the 
‘  lead.  The  emperor  Gallienus,  and  Salonina  the  emprefs, 
I  had  a  very  high  regard  for  him  ;  and,  but  for  the  opnofition 
of  fome  courtiers,  a  requefl:  of  his  would  have  been  granted  ; 
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which  was,  to  have  a  city  in  Campania  rebuilt,  and  to 
poflefs  the  territory  belonging  to  it.  It  was  to  have  been 
called  Platonopolis  ;  and  a  colony  of  philofophers  was  to 
have  been  fettled  there,  who  were  to  be  governed  by  the 
ideal  laws  of  Plato’s  commonwealth.  Plotinus  laboured  un¬ 
der  various  illnelTes  the  year  before  he  died  :  he  had  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  his  throat,  which  made  him  fo  hoarfe  that 
he  could  fcarcely  fpeak,  ulcers  in  his  hands  and  feet,  and  a 
great  weaknefs  of  fight.  Finding  himfelf  in  this  condition^ 
he  left  Rome,  and  was  conveyed  to  Campania,  to  the  heirs 
of  a  friend,  who  furniflied  him  with  neceharies  of  every 
kind.  He  died  there  at  fixty-fix,  and  in  the  nobleft  manner 
that  an  heathen  philofopher  could  do,  thefe  being  his  words 
as  he  breathed  his  lafi: :  ‘‘  I  am  labouring  with  all  my 
might,  to  return  the  divine  part  of  me  to  that  Divine 
Whole,  which  fills  the  univerfe.” 

His  genius  was  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  vulgar  phi- 
lofophers  ;  and  his  ideas  were  fingular  and  extraordinary. 
He  was  afliamed  of  being  lodged  in  a  body,  for  which  rea- 
fon  he  did  not  care  to  tell  the  place  of  his  birth  or  fa-^ 
mily.  The  contempt  he  had  for  all  earthly  things,  was  the 
realon  why  he  would  not  permit  his  pidlure  to  be  drawn  ; 
^orph.  in  and  when  his  difciple  Amelius  was  urgent  with  him  upon 
Viti  Plot,  ftiis  head,  is  it  not  enough,”  faid  he,  “  to  drag  after  us, 
a  initio.  whitherfoever  we  go,  that  image  in  which  nature  has 
fhut  us  up?  Do  you  think  that  we  fhould  likewife 
‘‘  tranfmit  to  future  ages  an  image  of  that  image,  as  4 
fight  worthy  of  their  attention  ?”  From  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  he  refufed  to  pra6i;ife  feveral  things  conducive  to 
health ;  he  never  made  ufe  of  prefervatives  pr  baths,  and 
did  not  even  eat  the  flefli  of  tame  animals.  He  eat  but 
little,  and  abftained  very  often  from  bread  ;  which,  joined 
to  his  intenfe  meditation,  kept  him  very  much  from  deep¬ 
ing.  In  fliort,  he  thought  the  body  entirely  below  his 
notice  ;  and  had  fo  little  refpeH  for  it,  that  he  confidered  it 
as  a  prifon,  from  which  it  would  be  his  fupreme  happinefs 
to  be  freed.  When  Amelius,  after  his  death,  enquired 
about  the  flate  of  his  foul  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  he  was 
told,  ‘‘  that  it  was  gone  to  the  afiembly  of  the  blelTed,  where 
charity,  joy,  and  a  love  of  the  union  with  God  prevail 
and  the  reafon  given  for  it,  as  related  by  Porphyry,  is,  “  that 
Plotinus  had  been  peaceable,  gracious,  and  vigilant ;  that 
he  had  perpetually  elevated  his  fpotlefs  foul  to  God  ;  that 
he  had  loved  God  with  his  whole  heart  ;  that  he  had  tlif- 
engaged  himfelf,  to  the  utnaoll  of  his  abilities,  from  this 
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wretched  life  ;  that,  elevating  himfelf  with  all  the  powers 
of  his  foul,  and  by  the  feveral  gradations  taught  by  Plato, 
towards  that  Supreme  Being  which  fills  the  univerfe,  he 
“  had  been  enlightened  by  him,  had  enjoyed  the  vifion  of 
him  without  the  help  or  interpofition  of  ideas  ;  had,  in 
fhort,  been  often  united  to  him.”  This  is  the  account 
of  Porphyry,  who  tells  us  alfo,  that  he  himfelf  had  once 
been  favoured  with  the  vifion.  But  is  not  this  the  v/ay  of 
the  myftics  and  enthufiafls,  who  have  made  fuch  a  noife  in 
modern  times  ?  and  do  not  we  fee  here  the  feeds  of  Quiet- 
ifm  ? — We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Plotinus  had 
liis  familiar  fpirit,  as  well  as  Socrates  :  but,  according  to 
Porphyry,  his  was  not  one  of  thofe  called  demons,  but  of 
the  order  of  thofe  who  are  called  gods ;  fo  that  he  was  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  a  genius  fuperior  to  that  of  other  men. 

The  fuperiority  of  his  genius  puffed  him  up  not  a  little  :  for 
when  Amelius  defired  him  to  fhare  in  the  facrifices,  which 
he  ufed  to  offer  up  on  folcmn  feffcivals,  It  is  their  bufinefs,” 
replied  Plotinus,  “  to  come  to  me,  not  mine  to  go  to  them 
which  lofty  anfwer,”  fays  Porphyry,  no  one  could 
guefs  the  rcafori  of,  or  dared  to  afk.” 

Plotinus  wrote  fifty-four  books,  which  Porphyry  put  in 
order,  and  divided  into  fix  enneafes.  The  greater  part  of 
them  turn  on  the  moft  high-flown  ideas  in  metaphyfics  j; 
and  this  philofopher  feems,  in  certain  points,  not  to  differ 
much  from  Spinoza.  Plotinus  wrote  two  books  to  prove, 
that  “  All  being  is  one  and  the  fame;”  which  is  the  very 
doCfrine  of  Spinoza.  He  enquires,  in  another  book, 

‘‘  Whether  there  are  many  fouls,  or  only  one  ?”  Flis  man¬ 
ner  of  compofing  partook  of  the  figularity  of  his  nature  ;  he 
never  read  over  his  compofitions,  after  he  had  written 
them  ;  he  wrote  a  bad  hand,  and  was  not  exaCt  in  his  ortho¬ 
graphy  :  he  flood  in  need,  therefore,  of  a  faithful  friend  to 
jevife  and  correcl  his  writings  ;  and  he  chofe  Porphyry  for 
this  purpofe,  preferably  to  Amelius,  although  Amelius  had 
been  his  difciple  twenty-four  years,  and  was  very  much 
efteemed  by  him.  Some  envious  perfons  accufed  Plotinus  of 
.adfing  the  plagiary,  with  regard  to  Numenius  ;  liut  Amelius 
refuted  that  flander  with  his  pen.  Longinus  was  at  firft 
much  prejudiced  againft  our  great  philofopher:  he  wrote 
againfl  his  Treatife  of  Ideas,”  and  againft  Porphy¬ 
ry’s  anfwer  in  defence  of  that  treatife.  He  afterwards 
.conceived  a  high  efteem  for  him  ;  fought  induftrioufly  for  all 
his  books;  and,  in  order  to  have  them  very  correCl,  de- 
fired  Porphyry  to  lend  him  his  copy  ;  but  at  the  fame  tims 
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Porph.  in 
Vit.  Plctin, 


wrote  to  him  in  the  following  manner  i  “  I  always  obferved 
to  you,  when  we  were  together,  when  we  were  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  one  another,  as  well  as  when  you  lived  at 
Tyre,  that  I  did  not  comprehend  many  of  the  fubjedts 
treated  of  by  Plotinus  ;  but  that  I  was  extremely  fond  of 
his  manner  of  writing,  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  order  and  difpofition  of  his  queftions,  which  are  alto¬ 
gether  philofophical.”  ‘‘  This  fmgle  paflage,”  fays  Bayle, 
fhews  the  exalted  genius,  the  exquifite  difeernment,  and 
judicious  penetration  of  Longinus.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  moft  fubjecls  which  this  philofopher  examines  are 
incoirprehenfible  ;  neverthelefs,  we  difeover  in  his  works 
a  very  elevated,  fruitful,  and  capacious  genius,  and  a 
clofe  way  of  reafoning.  Had  Longinus  been  an  injudi- 
cious  critic,  had  he  not  pofTehed  an  exalted  and  beau- 
tiful  genius,  he  would  not  have  been  fo  fenfible  of  Plo¬ 
tinus’s  obfeurity  :  for  no  perfons  complain  lefs  of  the  ob- 
feurity  of  a  book,  than  thofe  whofe  thoughts  are  con- 
‘‘  fufed,  and  underftanding  is  lhallow.” 

Marfilius  Ficinus,  at  the  requeh  of  Cofmo  de  Medicis, 
made  a  Latin  verhon  of  the  works  of  Plotinus,  with  a  fum- 
inary  and  analyfis  of  each  book ;  which  was  printed  at  Ba- 
fil,  firft  by  itfelf,  in  1559,  and  afterwards  with  the  Greek, 
in  1580,  folio. 
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PLUCHE  (Antoine),  a  French  writer,  born  at  Rheiins 
in  1668,  and  early  diftinguifhed  by  his  progrefs  in  polite 
letters.  The  intendant  of  Rouen  trufted  him  with  the 
education  of  his  fon,  upon  the  recommendation  of  him  by 
the  celebrated  Rollin.  After  this,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  firft  gave  lediures  upon  hiftory  and  geography,  and  then 
became  famous  by  certain  works  which  he  publilhed.  His 
^‘'Spewlacle  de  la  Nature”  is  known  to  all  the  world,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  has  been  tranfated  into  perhaps  all  the  European 
languages.  This  work  is  written  with  perfpicuity  and  ele¬ 
gance,  and  is  equally  infi:ru6live  and  agreeable:  its  only 
fault  is,  that  the  author  ufes  too  many  words  for  his  matter, 
which,  however,  the  dialogue  way  of  writing  eafily  leads  a 
man  to  do.  “  Hiftoire  du  Ciel,”  in  2  vols.  i2mo,  is  an¬ 
other  work  of  our  author,  a  kind  of  mythological  hihory  of 
the  heavens.  Fie  wrote  a  piece  alfo,  “  De  artificio  lin^ 
‘‘  guarum.”  Pluche  had  received  holy  orders,  and  ob- 
taiiied  an  abbey,  to  which  he  retired  in  1749,  and  gave 
himfelf  up  entirely  to  devotion  and  fludy.  He  was  the  more 
induced  to  do  this,  as  being  fo  deaf,  that  he  could  not  hear 
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■  j  vvithout  a  trumpet.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1751.  He 
i  was  a  believer  in  all  the  myfleries  of  his  churchy  even  to  an 
•  jextreme  ;  and,  when  fome  efpriis  forts  ufed  to  exprefs  their 
[aftonifhment,  that  a  man  of  Abbe  Pluche’s  force  of  under- 
ftanding  could  think  fo  like  the  vulgar,  he  ufed  to  fay,  ‘‘  I 
glory  in  this ;  it  is  more  reafonable  to  believe  the  word  of  ' 

‘‘  God,  than  to  follow  the  vain  and  uncertain  lights  of  rea- 
‘‘  foil.” 

^  PLUTARCH,  a  great  philofopher  and  hiftorian  of  anti-  Vita  Pio* 
quity,  who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that 
j  Adrian,  was  born  at  Chseronea,  a  fmall  city  of  Bceotia  in  pabricii 
I  Greece,  which  had  alfo  been  the  birth-place  of  Pindar.  If  Biblioth; 
i  thefe  two  illuflrious  perfOnages  are  not  fufficient  to  wipe  out 
1  the  reproach  of  Bceotum  in  aere  nafei,”  (as  '{f  Boeotia,  by 
reafon  of  the  thicknefs  and  fogginefs  of  its  air,  was  capable 
of  producing  none  but  dull  and  heavy  wits)  we  are  able  to  add 
a  third  ;  which  was,  the  celebrated  Epaminondas.  Plutarch’s 
family  was  ancient  in  Chasronea  :  his  grandfather  Lamprias 
was  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  a  philofopher  ;  and 
is  often  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  writings,  as  is  alfo  his 
father.  Plutarch  was  initiated  early  in  (fudy,  to  which  he 
was  naturally  inclined  ;  and  was  placed  under  Ammonius, 
an  Egyptian,  who,  having  taught  philofophy  with  reputation 
i  at  Alexandria,  thence  travelled  into  Greece,  and  fettled  at 
A^thens.  Under  this  mafter,  he  made  great  advances  in  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  like  a  thorough  philofopher,  more  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  things  than  words,  he  purfued  this  knowledge  to  the 
negledb  of  languages.  'Fhe  Roman  language,  at  that  time, 
was  not  only  the  language  of  Rome,  but  of  Cdreecealfo; 
and  much  more  ufed  there,  than  the  French  is  now  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Yet  he  was  fo  far  from  regarding  it  then,  that,  as 
we  learn  from  himfelf,  he  became  not  converfant  in  it  till 
I  the  declenfion  of  his  life  ;  and,  though  he  is  fuppofed  to 
j  have  refided  in  Rome  near  forty  years,  at  different  times, 
yet  he  never  feems  to  have  acquired  a  competent  fkill  in 
it  at  all.  But  this  was  not  the  worfi; :  his  ncgledf  of  the 
Roman  language  might  have  been  borne  with  ;  but  he 
did  not  cultivate  his  mother-tougue  with  aitv  great  exacSt- 
nefs  ;  and  hence  that  harfhnefs,  inequality,  and  obfeurity 
in  his  ftyle,  Vvdiich  has  fo  frequently  and  fo  judly  been  com- 
I  plained  of. 

After  he  was  principled  and  grounded  by  Ammonius,  he 
confidcred  with  himfelf,  that  a  larger  communication  with 
the  wife  and  learned  was  yet  ncceffary  for  his  accomplilb- 
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mcnt ;  and  therefore,  having  a  foul  infatiable  of  knowledge, 
he  refolved  to  travel.  Egypt  was  at  that  time,  as  formerly 
it  had  been,  famous  for  learning ;  and  probably  the  myfte- 
rioufnefs  of  their  dodlrine  might  tempt  him,  as  it  had 
tempted  Pythagoras  and  others,  to  go  and  converfe  with 
the  priefthood  of  that  country.  This  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  his  bufinefs,  by  his  treatife  ‘‘  Of  Ifis  and  Ofi- 

ris,”  in  which  he  Ihews  himfelf  verfed  in  the  ancient 
theology  and  philofophy  of  the  wife  men.  From  Egypt  he 
returned  into  Greece  ;  and,  vifiting  in  his  way  all  the  aca¬ 
demies  and  fchools  of  the  philofophers,  gathered  from  them 
many  of  thofe  obfervations  with  which  he  has  abundantly 
enriched  poflerity.  He  does  not  feem  to  have  been  attached 
to  any  particular  fedl,  but  culled  from  each  of  them  what¬ 
ever  he  thought  excellent  and  worthy  to  be  regarded.  He 
could  not  bear  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  but  yet  was  more 
averfe  from  the  impiety  of  the  Epicureans :  in  many  things 
he  followed  Ariftotle  ;  but  his  favourites  were  Socrates  and 
Plato,  whofe  memory  he  reverenced  fo  highly,  that  he  annually 
celebrated  their  birth-days  with  much  folemnity.  Befides 
this,  he  applied  himfelf  with  extreme  diligence  to  colleH, 
not  only  all  books  that  were  excellent  in  their  kind,  but 
alfo  all  the  fayings  and  obfervations  of  wife  men,  which  he 
had  heard  in  converfation,  or  had  received  from  others  by 
tradition  ;  and  likewife  to  confolt  the  records  and  public  in- 
ilruments  preferved  in  cities  which  he  had  vifited  in  his 
travels.  He  took  a  particular  journey  to  Sparta,  to  fearch 
the  archives  of  that  famous  commonwealth,  to  underftand 
thoroughly  the  model  of  their  ancient  government,  the  hif- 
tory  of  their  legislators,  their  kings,  and  their  ephori  ;  and 
digefted  all  their  memorable  deeds  and  fayings  with  fo  much 
care,  that  he  has  not  omitted  even  thole  of  their  women. 
He  took  the  fame  methods  with  regard  to  many  other  com¬ 
monwealths  ;  and  thus  was  enabled  to  leave  us  in  his  works 
fuch  a  rich  cabinet  of  obfervations  upon  men  and  manners, 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  feme,  Montaigne  and  Bayle  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  rendered  him  the  moft  valuable  author  pf  an¬ 
tiquity. 

I'he  circumftances  of  Plutarch’s  life  are  not  known,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  related  with  any  exadfnefs.  He  was 
married,  and  his  wife’s  name  was  Timoxena,  as  Rualdus 
conjedlures  with  probability.  Pie  had  feveral  children,  and 
among  them  two  ions,  one  called  Plutarch  after  himfelf,  the 
other  Lamprias,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather.  Lamprias 
he,  of  ajl  his  children,  who  feem&  to  have  inherited  bi5 
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father’s  phllofophy ;  and  to  him  we  owe  the  table  or  ca- 
I  talogue  of  Plutarch’s  writings,  and,  perhaps  alfo,  his 
I  “  Apophthegms.”  He  had  a  nephew,  Sextus  Chaeroneus, 

I  who  taught  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  was  much  honoured  by  him.  Some  think,  that  the 
Critic  Longinus  was  of  his  family;  and  Apuleius,  in  his 

“  Metamorphofes,”  affirms  himfelf  to  be  defcended  from  Lib,  L 

!  1  • 

him. 

i 

i  On  what  occafion,  and  at  what  time  of  his  life,  he  went 
j  to  Rome,  how  long  he  lived  there,  and  when  he  finally 
I  returned  to  his  own  country,  are  all  uncertain.  It  is  pro- 
j  bable,  that  the  fame  of  him  went  thither  before  him,  not 
*  only  becaufe  he  had  publifhed  feveral  of  his  works,  but 
j  becaufe  imm.ediately  upon  his  arrival,  as  there  is  reafon  to 
!  believe,  he  had  a  great  refort  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  hear 
him  .  for  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  was  fo  taken  up  in 
giving  ledlures  of  philofophy  to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  that 
he  had  not  time  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
which  is  one  of  the  firft  things  that  would  naturally  have 
engaged  his  attention.  It  appears,  that  he  was  divers  times 
at  Rome ;  and  perhaps  one  motive  to  his  inhabiting  there 
was,  the  intimacy  he  had  contradled  in  fome  of  thefe  jour¬ 
neys  with  Soffius  Senecio,  a  great  and  worthy  man,  who 
had  been  four  times  conful,  and  to  whom  Plutarch  has  dedi¬ 
cated  many  of  his  Lives,”  But  the  great  inducement 
which  carried  him  firft  to  Rome  was,  undoubtedly,  that 
which  had  carried  him  into  fo  many  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  namely,  to  make  obfervations  upon  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  to  colledf  materials  for  writing  The  Lives  of  the 
‘‘  Roman  Worthies,”  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  already 
written  thofe  of  the  Grecian  :  and,  accordingly,  he  not 
only  converfed  with  all  the  living,  but  fearched  the  records 
of  the  Capitol,  and  of  all  the  libraries.  Not  but,  as  we 
j  learn  from  Suidas,  he  was  intrufted  alfo  with  the  manage- 
I  ment  of  public  affairs  in  the  empire,  during  his  refidence  in 
I  the  metropolis  :  “  Plutarch,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  lived  in  the  time 
i  “  of  Trajan,  who  beftowed  on  him  the  confular  ornaments, 

‘‘  and  alfo  caufed  an  edict  to  be  palled,  that  the  magiftrates 
or  officers  of  Illyria  fhould  do  nothing  in  that  province 
“  without  his  knowledge  and  approbation.” 

When,  and  hov/,  he  was  made  known  to  Trajan,  is  like- 
wife  uncertain  :  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  Trajan,  a 
private  man  when  Plutarch  hrft  came  to  Rome,  was,  among 
pther  nobility,  one  of  his  ^uditojs.  It  is  alfo  fuppofed,  that 
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this  wife  emperor  made  ufe  of  him  in  his  councils;  at  leaf?-, 
jnuch  of  the  happinefs  of  his  reign  has  been  imputed  to  Plu¬ 
tarch.  We  are  equally  at  a  lofs,  concerning  the  time  ol 
his  abode  in  the  Imperial  city ;  which,  however,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  is  not  imagined  to  fall  much  fhort  of  forty 
years.  The  defire  of  vifiting  his  native  country,  fo  natural 
to  all  men,  and  efpecially  when  growing  old,  prevailed  with 
him  at  length  to  leave  Italy ;  and,  at  his  return,  he  was 
nnanimoLiny  chofen  archon  or  chief  magiflrate  of  Chseronca, 
and  not  long  after  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Delphic 
Apollo’s  priefts.  We  have  no  particular  account  of  his 
death,  either  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  or  the  year;  only  it  is 
evident  that  he  lived,  and  continued  his  fludies,  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  old  age. 

His  works  have  been  divided,  and  they  admit  of  a  pretty 
equal  divifion,  into  Lives”  and  “  Morals  the  former 
of  which,  in  his  own  eftimation,  were  to  be  preferred,  as 
more  noble  than  the  latter.  His  ftyle,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  has  been  excepted  to  with  fome  reafon  :  he  has 
alfo  been  criticifed  for  fome  miftakes  in  Roman  antiquities, 
and  for  a  little  partiality  to  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  been  jufily  praifed,  for  the  copioufnefs  of  his  fine 
fenfe  and  learning,  for  his  integrity,  and  for  a  certain  air  of 
goodnefs,  which  appears  in  all  he  wrote.  His  bufinefs  was, 
not  to  pleafe  the  ear,  but  to  inftruT  and  charm  the  mind ; 
and  none  ever  went  beyond  him  in  this.  Treafures  of  learn¬ 
ing,  wifdom,  and  hiflory,  may  be  "found  in  his  writings; 
and  no  man  can  read  them  without  infinite  advantage  to 
himfelf.  Some  have  affirmed  his  works  to  be  a  kind  of  li¬ 
brary,  and  colledfion  of  all  that  was  wifely  faid  and  done 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and  if  fo,  the  fay¬ 
ing  of  Theodorus  Gaza  is  certainly  to  be  applauded.  This 
learned  man,  and  great  preceptor  of  the  Greek  tongue,  at 
the  revival  of  literature,  having  this  extravagant  queftion 
put  to  him  by  a  friend,  namely,  “  If  learning  mufi:  fuffer  a 

general  fliipwreck,  and  he  have  only  his  choice  of  one 

author  to  be  preferved,  who  that  author  ihould  be  ?”  an- 
fvvered,  Plutarch.”  This  would  then  be  certainly  right ; 
becaufe,  in  having  him,  he  would  have  what  was  good  and 
excellent  in  them  all. 

The  elogiums  given  to  Plutarch,  by  great  and  learned 
men,  are  innumerable  ;  it  would  be  endlefs  to  cite  them. 
The  Epigram  of  Agathias  deferves  to  be  remembered,  i'his 
author  fleurifned  about  the  year  500,  and  the  verfes  are  ex¬ 
tant 
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1  tant  In  the  Anthologia  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  written 
;  on  a  ftatue,  erected  by  the  R.omans  to  his  memory.  The 
I  following  is  Dryden’s  tranflation  of  them  : 

i 

i 

Chseronean  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathlefs  praife 
j  ‘‘  Does  martial  Rome  this  grateful  ftatue  raife  : 

I  Becaufe  both  Greece  and  ftie  thy  fame  have  fhar’d,  • 

!  Their  heroes  written,  and  their  lives  compar’d, 

i  ‘‘But  thou  thyfelf  could ’ft  never  write  thy  own  ; 

'  “  Their  lives  have  parallels,  but  thine  has  none.” 

There  is  no  very  good  edition  of  Plutarch ;  which  furely 
I  is  a  little  hard.  That  of  Rualdus  at  Paris,  1624,  with  the 
verfion  and  notes  of  Xylander,  2  vols.  folio,  is  the  beft. 
i  There  is  an  handfome  and  elegant  edition  of  his  “  Lives,’^ 
j  which  was  printed  at  London,  1724,  in  five  volumes  4to : 

I  but  how  far  it  is  correct,  and  whether  or  no  the  editor  has 
!  done  any  thing  as  a  critic,  we  cannot  fay.  Plutarch’s  works 
1  have  been  tranflated  into  French  by  Amiot,  and  into 
I  Englifh  by  feveral  hands.  Dryden  wrote  a  “  Life  of  PIu- 
I  “  tarch,”  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  his 
“  Lives  of  which  we  have  made  fome  ufe  in  the  courfe 
of  this  memoir. 

POCCCKE  (Dr.  Edward),  a  moft  learned  Englifh- Life  of  Ro¬ 
man,  and  famous  particularly  for  his  great  (kill  in  the  Qri- ‘^^cke ‘pre- 
ental  languages,  was  born  at  Oxford,  Nov.  8,  1604.  He 
was  fent  early  to  the  free-fchool  of  I'hame  in  that  county ;  works,  in 
and,  at  fourteen,  entered  a  commoner  of  Magdalen- Kail  in  ^  foi. 
Oxford,  whence,  about  two  years  after,  he  removed  to  Leonard ^ 
Corpus  Chrifti  College.  Befides  the  ufual  academical  Twelis, 
courfes,  which  he  purfued  with  much  diligence,  he  read 
very  carefully  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman  writers:  but,  Biog'raphia 
applying  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  Eaftern  languages,  that  Britannica. 
branch  of  learning  proved  fo  agreeable  to  him^  that  it  be¬ 
came  the  chief  objebl  of  his  ftudies  during  the  reft  of  his 
life.  He  took  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1622,  and  his 
mafter’s  in  1626;  and,  Lud.  de  Dieu  publlfhing  a  Syriac 
verfion  of  the  “  Apocalypfe”  at  Leyden  the  following  year, 
our  author,  after  his  example,  began  to  prepare  thofe  four 
“  Epiftles,”  which  were  ftill  wanting  to  a  complete  edition  of 
the  New  Teftament  in  that  language.  Thefe  “  Epiftles’' 
were,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  fecond  and  third  of  John,  and 
thai  of  Jude.  All  the  other  books,  except  thefe  five,  had 
been  well  printed  by  Albertus  Widmanftadius,  at  Vienna, 
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Jii  1555;  who  was  fent  into  the  Weft  for  that  purpofeh]*  f 
Ignatius,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  in  the  i6ti  | 
century.  Having  met  with  a  manufcript  in  the  Bodleiaf  t 
library,  proper  to  his  purpofe,  he  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  finiflied  it  ;  but  laid  it  by,  not  having  the  courage  tc  ' 
publifli  it,  till  the  fame  of  it,  in  1629,  brought  him  into  thf 
acquaintance  of  Gerard  V'^ofTius  :  who,  being  then  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  obtained  his  confent  to  carry  it  to  Leyden,  where  it 
was  printed  that  year,  in  4to,  under  the  immediate  care  and 
infpe61:ion  of  L.  de  Dieu, 

The  fame  year,  he  was  ordained  prieft,  having  entered 
into  deacon^s  orders  fome  time  before  ;  and,  being  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Englifti  faclory  at  Aleppo,  by  the  intereft  di  '■ 
Selden,  as  appears  very  probable,  he  arrived  at  that  place, 
after  a  long  voyage,  0(ft.  17,  1630.  His  fituation  in  the 
Eaft  furnifhed  an  opportunity  of  accomplifhing  his  (kill  in 
the  Arabic  tongue  :  and  he  likewife  endeavoured  to  get  a 
farther  infight,  if  poiTible,  into  the  Hebrew  ;  but  foon  found 
it  fruitlefs,  the  Jews  there  being  very  illiterate.  He  ahb 
improved  himfelf  in  the  Ethiopic  and  Syriac  ;  of  which  laft 
he  made  a  grammar,  with  a  praxis,  for  his  own  life.  061:. 
30,  1631,  he  received  a  commiffion  from  Laud,  then  biftiop 
of  London,  to  buy  for  him  fuch  ancient  Greek  coins,  and 
fuch  manufcripts,  either  in  Greek  or  the  Oriental  languages, 
as  he  fhould  judge  moft  proper  for  an  univerfity  library; 
which  commiffion  Pococke  executed  to  the  beft  of  his  power. 
In  1634,  the  plague  raged  furioufly  at  Aleppo  ;  many  of 
the  merchants  fled  two  days  journey  from  the  city,  and 
dwelt  in  tents  upon  the  mountains  :  Pococke  did  not  ftit, 
yet  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  Englifti  catched  the  infe61:ion. 
In  1636,  he  received  a  letter  from  Laud,  now  abp.  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  informing  him  of  his  defign  to  found  an  Arabid 
ledlure  at  Oxford,  and  of  naming  him  to  the  univerfity  for 
his  firft  profeftbr  :  upon  which  agreeable  news,  he  prefently 
fettled  his  affairs  at  Aleppo,  and  took  the  firft  opportunity 
of  returning  home.  On  his  arrival  at  (Jxford  this  year,  he 
took  a  bachelor  of  divinity’s  degree  in  July,  and  entered  on 
the  profefforftiip  in  Auguft  :  however,  the  next  year,  when 
his  friend  Mr.  John  Greaves  concerted  his  voyage  to 
Egypt,  it  Xvas  thought  expedient  by  Laud,  that  Pococke 
fhould  attend  him  to  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  perfect 
himfelf  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  to  purcliafe  more  manu¬ 
fcripts.  During  his  abode  iiere,  he  became,  for  fome  tim<?, 
chaplain  to  Sir  Peter  Wych,  then  the  Englifti  ambafi'ador  to 
the  Porte. 
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Th  1639,  he  received  feveral  letters  from  his  friends,  and 
I  particularly  from  the  archbifhop,  prefling  him  to  return 
home:  and  accordingly,  embarking  in  Auguft  1640,  he 
I  landed  in  Italy,  and  palled  from  thence  to  Paris.  Here  he 
I  met  with  Grotius,  who  was  then  ambafTador  at  the  court 
of  France  from  Sweden  ;  and  acquainted  him  with  a  defign 
I  he  had,  to  tranflate  his  treatife  ‘‘  De  veritate  Chriftianae  Re- 
I  “  ligionis”  into  Arabic,  in  order  to  promote  the  converfion 
of  fome  of  the  Mahometans.  Grotius  was  pleafed  with,  and 
!  encouraged,  the  propofal ;  while  Pococke  did  not  fcruple 
j  to  obferve  to  him  fome  things  towards  the  end  of  his  book, 

I  which  he  could  not  approve  :  as,  his  advancing  opinions, 

I  which,  though  commonly  charged  by  Chriflians  upon 
Mah*ometans,  yet  had  no  foundation  in  any  of  their  au¬ 
thentic  writings,  and  were  fuch  as  they  themfelves  were 
ready  to  difclaim.  Grotius  was  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed, 
that  he  heartily  thanked  him  for  the  freedom  he  had  taken  ; 
and  gave  him  full  leave,  in  the  verfion  he  intended,  to  ex¬ 
punge  and  alter  whatever  he  fhould  think  fit.  'This  work 
was  publifned  in  1660,  at  the  foie  expence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Boyle :  Grotius’s  introdudlion  was  left  out,  and  a  new 
preface  added  by  Pococke,  fhev/ing  the  defign  of  the 
work,  and  giving  fome  account  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it 
would  be  of  ufe.  But  the  principal  alterations  are  in  the 
fixth  book  againft  Mahometanifm,  where  fome  things  are 
amended,  and  others  left  out ;  particularly,  the  pretended 
miracle  of  the  dove  flying  to  the  ear  of  Mahomet ;  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  foundation  either  in  the  writings  or  opinions  of  his 
followers  :  about  which,  v/hen  he  difeourfed  with  Grotius,  > 

that  learned  man  freely  acknowledged,  that  he  took  thespedm.  ' 
flory  only  from  our  own  writers,  efpecially  from  Scaliger,  Hift.  Ara- 
in  his  notes  on  Manilius. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  And 
the  archbiflhop  in  the  Tower,  and  the  nation  in  fuch  confu- 
fion,  that  all  his  defigns  in  Arabic,  and  all  the  expedlations 
entertained  of  him,  as  the  firfl:  perfon  in  Europe  for  Orien¬ 
tal  learning,  appeared  now  to  beat  an  end.  In  1643,  A^was 
prefented  by  his  college,  of  which  he  had  been  made  fellow 
in  1628,  to  the  redlory  of  Childrey  in  Berkfliire  :  and,  the 
military  ftate  of  Oxford  rendering  the  duties  of  his  profeflbr- 
fhip  impradficable,  he  retired  to  his  living,  and  difeharged 
the  duties  of  a  worthy  parifti-prieft.  Fie  did  not  efcape  the 
common  fate  of  the  Royalifts  in  thofe  times  :  the  profits  of 
his  profeflbrfhip,  after  the  death  of  Laud  in  1644,  being 
feized  by  the  fequeftrators,  as  part  of  the  prelate’s  eftate. 

Flowever, 
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However,  as  his  very  extraordinary  merit  and  amiable  qua¬ 
lities  procured  him  friends  on  all  fides,  fo,  in  1647, 
reflored  to  the  falary  of  his  ledfure  by  the  intereft  of  Selden ; 
^nd,  to  preferve  him  from  the  outrages  of  the  foldiery,  he 
obtained  a  protedtion  under  the  hand  and  feal  of  General 
Fairfax,  by  the  application  of  Dr.  George  Er,t.  In  1648, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Sheldon  and  Dr.  Hammond, 
he  was  nominated  Hebrew  profelbor  at  Oxford,  with  the 
canonry  of  Chrift-church  annexed  thereto,  by  the  king,  then 
a  prifoner  in  the  Hie  of  Wight;  and  was  foon  after  voted 
into  the  fame  ledlure  by  the  committee  of  parliament;  but 
ejedced  from  his  canonry  the  year  after,  for  not  fubfcribing 
the  F>ngagement. 

In  the  midd:  of  thefe  perfecutlons,  he  not  only  contijiued 
to  read  his  ledfures  with  the  fame  diligence  as  before,  but 
alfo  publiflied  this  year  his  “  Specimen  hiforise  Araburn.’' 
It  is  a  fhort  difcourfe  in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  tranllation 
and  notes  by  him  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  “  Elenchus  fcrip- 
torum  Arabicorum.”  The  difcourfe  itfelf  is  taken  out 
cf  the  general  hidiory  of  Gregory  Abul  Faraijus  ;  and  Po- 
cocokc’s  notes  are  a  collecflion  of  various  things  relating  to 
thefe  matters,  out  of  more  than  an  hundred  Arabic  manu- 
fcripts.  Selden  was  extremely  pleafed  with  this  work;  and 
Prideaux,  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet,”  has  made  very  ho¬ 
nourable  mention  of  it.  Simon  Ockiey,  Arabic  profelTor  at 
Cambridge,  writes  thus  of  it :  Specimen  hiftoriae  Ara- 

bum,  opus  vere  aureum  Cl.  Pocockii  dudio  elaboratum, 
Dignus  ed  hie  liber,  qiii  fopius  legatur  ;  ed  enim  quad 
clavis  ad  quofeunque  authores  Arabicos  intelligendos  per- 
quam  necedaria.”  Adrian  Reland  has  alfo  thefe  words 
relating  to  it :  “  In  fpeciinine  hidoriai  Arabum,  quo  nemo 
“  carere  poted,  cui  literse  Arabicae  in  deliciis  funt.” 

In  1650,  a  vote  was  paded,  to  deprive  him  of  his  ledlures, 
and  to  turn  him  out  of  the  univerfity  ;  but  he  was  faved  from 
the  ededi:  of  it  by  the  interceflion  of  a  great  part  of  that  body, 
almod  all  of  whom  had  been  placed  there  by  the  parliament. 
In  1652,  he  was  one  of  thofe  concerned  in  preparing  the  in¬ 
tended  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible.  In  1654,  the  famous 
Golius,  Arabic  profedbr  at  Leyden,  publidnng  his  Arabic 
Lexicon,  lent  our  author  a  copy  of  it,  with  this  infeription  : 

Virtute  atque  dodirina  eximio  ac  prasclaro  viro  domino 
“  Edw.  Pococke,  literatura^  Orientalis  peritia  nulli  fecundo.’* 
The  Berkfbire  committee  of  the  commiHioners  for  ejedting 
fcandalous  miniders  entered  a  profecution  againd  him  for 
ignorance  and  inllifliciencv,  with  a  defign  to  ejedl:  him  from 
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ills  living  of  Chiidrey :  blithe  was  fheltered  from  the  fury  of 
I  that  ftorm  by  the  ‘learned  Independent  Dr.  John  Owen. 

I  Owen,  being  a  commiifioner  himfelf  under  the  fame  adl, 
i  proceeded  with  fome  warmth  to  make  them  fenfible  of  the 
I  infinite  contempt  they  would  incur,  when  it  fhould  be  faid, 
that  they  had  turned  out  a  man  for  infufficiency^  whom 
all  the  learned,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all  Europe^ 

I  fo  juftly  admired  for  his  vafi:  knowledge  and  extraordinary 
i  accomplifhments  5  and^  by  entering  his  prOteft  againfi:  fo 
grange  a  proceedings  put  a  flop  to  the  affair. 

In  1655,  he  publifhed  his  Porta  Mofis  j”  a  Work  con¬ 
taining  fix  prefatory  difcourfes  of  Maimonides,  which  re¬ 
late  in  a  very  clear  method  the  hiftory  and  nature  of  the 
Talmud,  and  the  Jewifh  faith  and  difcipline.  The  original 
was  written  in  Arabic,  but,  as  was  ufual  among  the  Jews^ 
exprefied  in  Hebrew  charaifters.  Our  author  added  a  Latin 
tranflations  and  a  very  large  appendix  of  mifcellaneous 
noteSi  It  was  printed  at  Oxford,  and  was  the  firfi:  fruits 
of  the  Hebrew  prefs  there.  In  1658,  he  publifhed,  The 
Annals  of  Eutychius,’^  in  purfuance  of  a  promife  he  had 
.made  fome  years  before  to  Selden.  In  1659,  when  the 
fecluded  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  were  reftored  to 
»their  feats  in  parliament,  he  was,  by  the  interefi:  of  Dr* 

Wallis,  who  had  always  been  his  friend,  reflored  to  his 
canOnry  of  Chrift-church  ;  in  which  he  was  firmly  fixed  the 
year  after,  at  the  return  of  the  king.  Being  now  reinflated 
at  Oxfords  he  took  his  doctor  of  divinity’s  degree ;  and 
continued  afterwards  to  difeharge  the  duties  of  both  his 
]e£fures,  and  to  give  the  world,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  new 
proofs  of  his  unrivalled  fldll  in  Oriental  learning.  He  was 
confulted  as  a  mafter  by  all  the  mofi:  learned  men  in  Europe: 
by  Hornius,  Alting,  Hettinger,  Golius,  from  abroad ;  and 
by  Cudworth,  Boyle,  Flammond,  Caflel,  at  home.  In 
3663,  our  author  publifhed  at  Oxford,  ‘‘  Gregorii  Abul 
‘‘  Farajii  hiftoria  Dynafliarum,”  4to.  This  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the  world,  from  the 
creation  to  his  own  time,  i.  e.  about  the  end  of  the  13th. 
century ;  and  is  divided  into  ten  dynafties. 

Some  time  after,  Fellj  dean  of  Chrift-church,  having 
concerted  a  fcheme  for  a  Commentary”  upon  the  Old 
'I'eftamentj  to  be  written  by  fome  learned  hands  in  thar 
univerfity,  engaged  our  author  to  take  a  fhare.  This  gave 
occafion  to  his  “  Commentaries”  upon  Micah  and  Malachiy 
publifhed  in  1677  ;  after  which  he  finifhed  thofe  upon  Hofea 
and  Joel,  publifhed*  in  1691.  ,His  Commentary”  uppn 
Vqu  X.  D  d  Hofea 
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tiorea  is  pretty  large ;  occafioned  by  the  then  late  repeated 
attempts  of  Ifaac  Vofiius  to  depreciate  the  Hebrew  textj 
which  our  author  defends  with  great  learning,  Thefe 
“  Commentaries,”  with  the  “  Porta  Mofis,”  were  re- 
publifhed  in  1740,  2  vols.  folio,  by  Leonard  Twells,  D.  D. 
tvho  prefixed  a  Life”  of  the  author^  from  which  this  ac¬ 
count  is  taken.  Pococke  died.  Sept.  10,  i6gi,  in  his  87th 
year  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Chrift-churchj 
where  a  monument^  with  an  infcription,  is  eredled  to  his 
memory.  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middle  ftature,  and 
flender  ;  his  hair  and  eyes  black  ;  his  complexion  frefh  ;  his 
look  lively  and  chearful ;  and^his  conftitution  found  and 
healthy.  In  his  converfatiori  he  was  free^  open^  and 
affable  ;  retaining,  even  to  the  lafi,  the  brifknefs  and  face- 
tioufnefs  of  youth.  His  temper  was  modefi,  humble,  fm- 
cere  ;  and  his  charity  brought  fuch  numbers  of  necefTitous 
obje(?Is  to  him,  that  dean  Fell  ufed  to  tell  him  complain- 
ingly,  that  he  drew  all  the  poor  of  Oxford  into  the  col- 
lege.”  As  tohis  intelle6f;ual  accomp]ifhments,beridesother 
learning,  he  was  profoundly  fkilled  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac  tongues  ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Perfic, 
Samaritan,  Fthiopic,  Coptic^  and  Turkifli,  and  not  a 
ffranger  to  the  Italian  and  Spanifh.  In  Greek  and  Latin 
he  was,  fay  his  friends,  critically  converfant :  his  ftyle  in 
Englifli  clear  and  expreffive,  but  not  polifhed;  his  Latin 
flyle  not  only  proper  and  perfpicuous,  but  with  fome  degree 
of  elegance.  The  great  objedt  of  his  ambition  and  labours,- 
throughout  a  long  life,  was  the  promotion  of  Oriental  litera¬ 
ture  :  bur,  unluckily  for  him,  that  kind  of  learning,  which 
had  been  in  the  higheft  efieem  for  feveral  years  before  the 
Reftoration,  fell  into  a  general  neglecf;  for  many  years  after. 
At  Cambridge  alfo,  where  Dr.  Caftell  was  fettled  in  the 
Arabic  profeflbrfhip  in  1666,  though  he  was  heard  very  well 
at  firfl,  vet  his  lectures  in  a  little  time  grew  to  be  fo  much 
negledfedj  that  once,  when  he  was  to  read  the  ^next  day,' 
being  then  in  a  pleafant  mood,  he  affixed  a  paper  upon  the 
door  of  the  public  fchool,  with  thefe  words  :  “  Prsele^fof 
linguae:  Arabicae  eras  ibit  in  defertum.” 

He  had  married  a  gentlev/oman,  in  1646,  while  he  was 
refident  upon  his  living  in  Berkffiire ;  by  whom  he  had  nine 
children.  We  have  only  an  account  of  his  eldeft  fon  Ed¬ 
ward  Pococke,  w’ho,  under  his  father’s  direcSIion^  publifhed, 
'in  1671,  4to,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  an  Arabic  piece,, 
intituled,  Philofophus  AutodIda(£tus ;  five,  Epiflola  Abu 
^  Jaafar  Ebn  Tophail  de  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan.  In  qua 
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offenditur,  quomodo  ex  inrcriorum  contemplatione  ad 
fuperiorum  notitiam  ratio  Humana  afcendere  pofiit/'  In 
17 1 1,  Simon  Ockley  publifhed  aiiEngiifn  tranflation  of  this 
piece,  under  the  title  of,  ‘‘  The  Improvement  of  Human 
reafon,  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hai  Ebn  Yokdhan^  &c.” 

8vo  ;  and  dedicated  it  to  Mr.  Ppcocke^  then  redlor  of  Minal 
in  Wiltshire,  Mr.  Pbcocke  had  alfo  prepared  an  Arabic 
fiiftory,  with  a  Latin  verfion;  and,  put  it  to  .the  prefs  at  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  but,  not  being  worked  ofF  when  his  father  died,  he 
withdrew  it,  upon  a  difguft  at  not  fucceeding  his  father  iii 
the  Hebrew  profeflbrfhip.  The  copy^  as  much  of  it  as 
was  printed,  and  the  manufcript  hiftory,  were^  in  I740j  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Pococke’s  fon,  then  re^or  of  Minal. 

POGGIUS  BRACCIOLINUS;  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning,  who  flourifhed  at  the  time  wEen  learning  was 
reviving  in  Europe,  and  himfelf  contributed  not  a  little  to 
was  defcended  from  a  family  of  good  rank^  and  born  in 
1380  at  Tcrranuova^  a  town  in  the  territories  of  Florence, 
ide  was  font  to  Florence  in  1398,  and  there  learned  Latin 
under  John  of  Ravenna,  and  Greek  of  himanuei  Chryfo-  tom.  ix. 
lorasi  It  appears  from  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  applied 
himEelf  alfo  afterwards  to  Hebrew  $  which  confutes  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Huetius  and  others,  who  have  faid  that  the  Hebrew 
language  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy,  till  after  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries.  Flis  education  being  finilhed^  he  went  to 
Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  IX.  and  was  taken 
into  the  fervice  of  the  cardinal  de  Bari;;  who  was  Ludolf 
Marramoro,  a  Neapolitan.  Afterwards  he  had  the  place  of 
writer  of  the  apofiolic  letters,  which  he  held  ten  years  ;  and 
then  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Pope,  in  which  office  he 
continued  forty  years. 

In  1414,  while  the  council  of  Conflance  was  fittings 
fome  cardinals  and  nobles  of  Rome  fent  Him  to  this  place,  in 
fearch  of  ancient  authors  :  and  he  executed  his  commiffiori 
fo  well,  that  here  and  in  the  parts  adjacent  he  found  a  con- 
fidcrable  number.  Quintilian  v/as  among  them,  and  was 
difcdvered  at  the  bottom  of  a  tower  in  the  monaftery  of  St. 

Gal,  about  twenty  miles^from  the  city  of  Conftance,*  - 
Silius  Italicus  was  found  at  the  fame  time  and  place.  Poo-- 
gius  afterwards  travelled  to  England,  and  frayed  fome  time 
in  London :  he  vifitcd  the  monafieries  here,  in  hopes  of 
finding  fome  ancient  manufcfipts,  but  was  not  fo  fui::cefsful 
as  in  Germany.  Soma  fay,  that  Pope  Martin  V ^  fent  him 
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alfo  to  Hungary;  but  the  circumflances  of  this  journey  are 
no  where  related.  They  add,  that  he  was  afterwards  a 
long  time  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara:  and  there  is  reafon  to 
think,  that  he  was  tofTed  about  fome  years  from  place  to 
place  by  the  troubles  of  the  times  ;  for  he  himfelf  does 
ib  much  as  tell  us  fo,,  in  his  dialogue  De  infelicitate 
principum.” 

He  determined  at  length  to  fettle  and  to  marry.  Ke  had 
already  three  fons  by  a  miftrefs,  though  he  was  an  eccle- 
fiaftic ;  and  he  excufes  himfelf  pleafantly  upon  this  head,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  cardinal  Julian  of  St.  Angelo  :  “  Yqu 
fay  that  I  have  fons,  v/hich  is  not  lawful  for  a  cleric  ;  and 
without  a  wife,  which  does  not  become  a  laic.  I  may 
anfwer,  that  I  have  fons,  which  is  fitting  for  laics ;  and 
without  a  wife,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
has  been  the  cufiom  of  clerics  :  but  I  will  not  defend  my 
failings  by  any  excufe.’’  Take  the  original,,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  Latin  :  AiTeris  me  habere  filios,  quod  cle- 

rico  non  licet:  fine  uxore,  quod  lakum  non  decst, 
Pofium  refpondere,  habere  filios  me,  quod  laicis  expedit ; 
&  fine  uxore,  qui  efrinos  clericorum  ab  orbis  exordio  ob- 
‘‘  fervatus :  led  nolo  eriata  mea  ulla  excufatione  tueri.”^  He 
married  a  Florentine  lady  in  1435,  when  he  was  .fifty- 
four,  who  was  young,  beautiful,  and  of  an  illuftrious  and 
ancient  family,  but  not  a  large  fortune  :  he  took  her  to 
Rome,  and  had  fcveral  children  by  her. 

He  continued  flill  in  his  office  of  apoHolic  fecretary, 
which  he  held  under  feven  Popes,  including  the  fpace  of 
forty  years.  Notwithfianding  this,  he  was  not  rich ;  and 
we  find  him  complaining  of  his  circumflances,  efpecially 
now  his  family  was  increafed,  in  fome  of  his  letters.  Iia 
-453’  place  of  fecretary  to  the  republic  of.'Forence 
was  ofiV^d  him,  and  he  accepted  it  wdth  pleafure : 
quitting  Rome,  though  not  without  reluctance,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  friends  left  behind  him.  Though  he  was  full 
y2y  he  applied  himfelf  to  Rudy  more  intenfely  than  ever  :  and 
in  that  laR  period  of  his  life,  though  he  had  an  employment 
Vvhich  took  up  much  of  his  time,  compofed  the  moR  con- 
‘  liderable  of  his  works.  His  love  of  retirement  induced- 
him  to  build  a  country-houfe  near  Florence,  which  he  called 
his  academv,  and  in  which  he  took  much  delight.  He  al¬ 
ways  fpent  the  fummer  here,  and,  indeed,  never  was  as  he 
w'ould  be,  v/hen  he  was  not  here.  It  is  faid,  that  he  fold  a 
copy  of  Livy,’^  fairly  written  W’ith  his  own  hand,  in 
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order  to  purchafe  this  eflatc.  Some  have  imagined,  that  his  Bayh’s 
Hifkjry  of  Florence’^  was  written  here.  He  died  at  this 
villain  1459,  ^ 

Five  of  them  were  Tons,  and  became  all  diffinguifhed  by 
their  abilities.  John  Francis,  the  youngefl,  was  much 
efteemed  by  Leo  X.  who  made  him  his  fecretary.  Some  Blount’s 
have  given  the  name  of  John  Francis  to  Poggius  himfelf,  as  Cenfuraau- 
orhers  have  that  of  Chaiies  ;  but  his  real  name  was  Poggio 
di  Guccio  Bracciolini,  his  father’s  name  being  Guccio,  and 
Bracciolini  that  of  his  family. 

Poggius  appears  by  his  works  to  have  had  a  great  paffion 
for  letters,  and  as  great  a  regard  for  thofe  that  cultivated 
them.  He  excelled  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  and  was 
one  of  the  principal  refforers  of  it.  His  purfuits  were  not 
‘confined  to  profane  antiquity  :  we  fee  by  his  quotations, 
that  he  was  verfed  in  ecdefiaftical  hillory  and  the  fathers, 
and  cfpeclally  In  the  writings  of  Chryfofiorn  and  Auguffin. 

He  did  not  meddle  much  with  poetry  ;  for  he  feems  to  have 
had  no  talent  that  way,  if  we  may  judge  by  an  epitaph  upon 
his  mafter  Chryfoloras,  which  is  very  indifierent.  He  was 
eloquent  however,  and  his  ftyle  is  generally  approved  :  Ci^ 
cero  was  his  model,  and  he  did  not  imitate  him  amlfs.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  been  a  good  man  in  the  main,  and  to  have 
acquitted  himfelf  well  in  the  feveral  provinces  of  citizen,  fa¬ 
ther,  hufband,  and  friend.  He  had  a  particular  diflike  to 
avarice,  and  wrote  againft  it :  he  regarded  the  love  of  mo¬ 
ney  as  a  low  paffion,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  ;  and  he  was 
often  repeating  this  feritencc  of  Publius  Syrus,  Dejunt  inopla: 
piultay  avariiia:  omnia :  A  poor  man  wants  many  things, 

‘‘  a  covetous  man  all  thlnO'S.”  Ke  had  not  ambition  enouQ-h 

O  O 

to  pufli  himfelf  cn,  although  he  was  in  the  road  of  fortune. 

He  was  djfinterefted,  open,  communicative,  and,  what  can-? 
not  be  faid  of  every  learned  man,  hngularly  modeff.  Yet 
thefe  good  qualities  were  tarnifhed,  fuch  is  the  condition  of 
humanity,  with  fomc  that  were  not  fo  good.  The  clyikircit 
he  had  jn  his  lingle  ffiate  Ihev/,  that  be  had  a  paffion  for 
vyomen  ;  and  the  obfeenities  he  publilhcd  in  a  work  called 
Facetiae,”  which  may  be  confidered  as  the  hrffi  Ana^  or 
colledlion  of  bpns  mots,  ffievv  fartiier,  that  he  did  not  en¬ 
tertain  this  paffion  with  a  fpirit  fufficicntly  manly.  Fie  vyas 
alio  fubjedl  to  anger  ;  and  this  anger  vented  itfeif  In  the  fe- 
vereffi  larcafms  and  the  moll  biting  iF/lc,  as  appears  from 
many  of  his  works.  Paul  Jovius  relates,  tliat  he  once  re-  In  Elog, 
ccived  feme  blows  from  Georgius  Trapeziintius,  on  account 
ol  ill  language  which  he  had  given  him  ,3  and  he  wrote  a 
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terrible  invedlive  againft  Laurentlus  V alia,  who  had  criti> 
cifed  his  Latinity  as  not  fufficiently  pure. 

Letters,  however,  were  infinitely  obliged  to  him  on  feve- 
ral  accounts.  He  was  the  firff  who  brought  to  light  feveral 
authors  of  antiquity  ;  of  whom  Quintilian  and  Silius  Ita- 
licus  have  been  mentioned  already.  Add  to  thefe  Tertul- 
lian,*’  Afconius’s  Commentary  upon  eight  Orations  of 
Cicero;”  Lucretius  Ammianus Marcellinus  aL 
though  none  of  the  editors  have  done  him  the  honour  to 
mention  it ;  ‘‘  Manilius,”  the  firft  edition  of  which  was  print- 
Blbl,  Latin,  ed  from  Poggius’s  manufcript  at  Bologna  in  1474,  though 
not,  as  Fabricius  has  miftook,  by  Poggius  himfelf,  who  died 
fome  years  before ;  L.  Septirnius,”  the  fuppofed  author 
of  the  verfion  of  the  fpurious  Phrygian  Dares  the  three 
nrft  books  of  “Valerius  Flaccus  “  Caper,”  Eutychus,” 
and  Probus,”  three  ancient  grammarians  ;  “  Cicero  de 
finibus,”  and  De  legibus,”  and  his  orations,  “  Pro 
Caecina,  De  lege  Agraria,  Ad  populum  contra  legem 
Agrarlam,  In  Luciurn  Pifonem,  Pro  Rabirio  Pifone,  Pro 
Rabirio,  Pro  Rofcio  Com^edo,”  and  another  whofe  title 
we  know  not,  for  he  himfelf  mentions  eight  in  his  book 
De  infelicitate  principum  part  of  “  Columella  and 
Frontinus  de  aquaedu6libus.”  This  was  doing  great  fer— 
vice  to  the  republic  of  letters.  Fie  farther  publifhed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  works  of  his  own,  and  made  fome  Latin  verfions  of 
ancient  Greek  authors,  of  “  Diodorus  Siculus,”  and  “  Xe- 
nophon's  Cyroptedia”  in  particular.  His  own  works  have 
been  colluded,  and  often  printed.  They  confiff  of  “  Moral 
Pieces,  Orations,  Letters,”  and  An  Hiftory  of  Flo- 
rence  from  1350  to  1455,”  which  is  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  the  introdudion  to  his  Hif- 
tory  of  Florence,”  gives  a  general  good  charader  of 
Poggius’s  Hiftory  he  calls  Poggius  an  excellent  hiflo- 
xian,  and  reprelcnts  him  as  accurate  enough  in  his  accounts 
of  the  Florentine  wars  and  foreign  negociations  ;  but 
blames  him  for  either  faying  nothing  at  ail  of  their  civil 
ciifTentions,  which. he  thinks  the  moll  edifying  part  of  hif- 
tory,  or  relating  them  fo  briefly  and  abruptly,  as  to  yield 
neither  benefit  nor  amufement  to  a  reader.  This  partiality 
to  his  country,  for  fuch  it  has  been  called,  gave  occafion  to 
this  epigram  of  Sannazarius  : 

Dum  patriam  laiidat,  clamnat  dum  Poggius  hoftem, 
Nec  malus  efi  civis,  nqc  bonus  hiftoricus.” 
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The  following  palTage  of  Erafmus  fuggefts  a  mofl  unfa-. 
voLirable  notion  of  Poggius  :  Poggius,  rabula  adeo  in- 

dodlus,  ut,  etiamfi  vacaret  obfccenitate,  tamen  indignus 
‘‘  efiet  qui  legeretur  ;  adeo  autem  obfccenus,  ut,  etiamn, 
dodlillimus  fuifiet,  tamen  effet  a  bonis  virls  rejiciendus.’^ 

But  we  mufl:  drop  a  caution,  that  a  judgement  be  not  formed, 
either  of  Poggius  himfelf,  or  even  of  v/hat  Erafmus  thought 
pf  him,  from  this  detached  palTage  in  Blount’s  Cenfura 
“  authorum.”  This  invedlive  of  Erafmus  againfl:  Poggius 
was  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  Laurentius  Valla;  whofe 
writings,  it  feems,  were  negledted  and  unread,  while  thofe 
of  Poggius  were  in  every  body’s  hands.  Obferve  what  im-rirafmi  O- 
mediately  follows  the  pafihge  juft  quoted  :  “  Hie,  inquam, 

‘‘  talis,  ut  homo  candidus  fcilicet,  fine  invidia  paftim  habe- u  b.* 

‘‘  tur  in  manibus,  ledPtatur  in  nullam  non  llnguam  tranf- 
‘‘  fufus  :  Laurentius  neque  obfccenus,  et  centupio  dodlior, 
laborat  invidia  mordacitatis,  atque,  ut  bos  cprnupeta, 

“  vitatur  ;  etiam  ab  his,  qui  feripta  hominis  nunquam  lege- 
runt.”  We  have  elfewhere  near  a  page  of  invedlive  ibid, 
againfl:  Poggius  :  but  it  is  purely  in  favour  of  Valla,  whom 
Erafmus  thought  greatly  injured  bv  Poggius,  in  that  abufive 
piece  againfl:  him,  for  having  juftly  ciiticifed  his  Latin. 

Poggius,  it  is  certain,  had  great  imperfedlions  and  ble- 
miflies,  as  well  in  his  life  as  in  his  writings  :  but  it  is  as 
certain,  that  Erafmus  was  not  always  juft  and  candid  in  his 
cenfures,  and  more  efpeclally  wEcn  he  was  irritated. 

POLE  (Reginald),  cardinal,  and  archblfliop  of  Can^ 
terbury,  was  defeended  from  royal  blood,  being  a  younger 
fon  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  lord  Montague,  coiifin-gcrman  to 
Henry  VII,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  George  duke  of 
Clarence,  younger  brother  to  king  Edward  IV,  He  was  Athen.  Ox. 
born,  probably,  at  Stoverton  caftle  in  StafFordIhire,  for  fo  i* 
Camden  relates,  in  1500  ;  and,  at  feven  years  of  age,  fent 
to  be  inflrudfed  in  grammar  by  the  Carthufians,  in  the  i6qo,  8vo*. 
monaftcry  at  Shene,  near  Richmond  in  Surrey,  At  twelve,  Bruannia, 
he  became  a  nobleman  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford  ; 
where  the  famous  Linacre  and  William  Latimer,  two  great 
mailers  of  thofe  times  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
were  his  chief  preceptors,  PJe  took  a  batchelor  of  arts 
degree  at  fifteen,  and  entered  into  deacon’s  orders  ;  and, 
in  J517,  the  year  that  Luther  began  to  preach  againft  in¬ 
dulgences,  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salifbury  ;  to  which 
the  deanry  of  Exeter,  and  other  preferments,  were  foon  af¬ 
ter  added,  by  the  bounty  of  his  relation  Henry  Vlll.  who 
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directed  his  breeding  to  the  church,  with  a  defign  to  raife 
him  to  the  higheft  dignities  in  it. 

Pole  being  now  nineteen,  and  having  laid  a  good  ground¬ 
work  of  learning  at  Oxford,  it  was  determined  to  fend  him, 
by  way  of  compleating  his  education,  to  Italy  ;  for  which 
a  fupport  fuitable  to  his  rank  v/as  provided  by  the  king, 
who  allowed  him  a  large  yearly  penfion,  befides  the  profits 
of  his  dignities.  On  his  arrival,  he  vifited  feveral  univerfi- 
tics,  and  then  fixed  at  Padua,  where  he  entered  into  familia¬ 
rity  with  Leonicus,  a  great  philofopher  and  Grecian,  Lon-i 
golius,  Bembus,  and  Lupfet,  a  learned  Englifhman.  Thefe 
were  his  maffers,  w^hom  he  conflantly  ufed  ;  and  .  they  have 
told  us,  how  he  became  the  delight  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
for  his  learning,  politenefs,  and  piety.  From  Padua  he 
v/ent  to  Venice,  w^here  he  continued  for  fome  time,  and 
then  vifited  other  parts  of  Italy.  Having  fpent  five  years 
abroad,  he  Vv^as  recalled  home  ;  but  being  defirous  to  fee  the 
jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  this  year  at  Rome,  he  w^’ent  to 
that  city  ;  whence,  pafling  by  Florence,  he  returned  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  end  of  1525. 

He  was  received  by  the  king,  queen,  court,  and  all  the 
nobility,  with  great  affedlion  and  honour  ;  and  much  carefF 
ed,  not  only  for  his  learning,  but  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his 
nature,  and  politenefs  of  his  manners.  Devotion,  however, 
and'fludy,  being  what  he  folely  delighted  in,  he  retired  to 
his  old  habitation  among  the  Carthufians  at  Shene,  where 
he  fpent  two  years  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  them.  Then 
Henry  VIII.  began  to  ftart  doubts  concerning  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Spain,  in  order  to  a 
divorce  ;  and  Pole,  forefeeing  the  troubles  confequent  upon 
this,  and  how  he  muff  needs  be  involved  in  them,  refoived 
to  withdraw,  and  obtained  leave  of  his  majefty  to  go  to 
Paris.  Here  he  continued  in  quiet,  till  the  king,  profe- 
cuting  the  affair  of  the  divorce,  and  fending  to  the  moft 
noted  univerfities  in  Europe  for  their  opinion  upon  the  ille¬ 
gitimacy  of  his  marriage,  commanded  him  to  concur  with' 
iiis  agents  in  procuring  the  fubfcriptioiis  ahd  fcal  of  that  of 
Paris.  Pole  left  the  affair  to  the  commiffioners  ;  excufing 
himfelf  to  the  king,  as  unfit  for  the  employ,  fince  his  flu- 
dies  had  Iain  another  way.  Flenry  was  angry  ;  upon  which 
Pole  returned  to  England,  in  order  to  pacify  him,  and  then 
retired  to  Shene,  v/here  he  continued  two  years.  Henry  at 
jength  perceiving,  that  the  court  of  Rome  refoived  to  oppofe 
the  affair  of  the  divorce,  conceived  a  refolution  to  ffiake  off 
th^ir  authojir 
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J  prefled  again,  and  repaired  to  the  king,  with  a  defign  to 
^  give  him  fatisfa6i:ion  ;  but,  his  confcience  checking  him  the 
1  moment  he  was  about  to  fpeak,  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 

I  The  extremity  infpired  him  with  courage;  and,  quitting  his 
I  former  purpofe,  he  fpoke  point-blank  againft  the  divorce. 

I  The  king,  highly  enraged,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  poniard, 
with  a  defign  to  kill  him  ;  but  was  overcome  with  the  fim- 
I  nlicity  and  fubmiffion  of  his  kinfman’s  addrefs,  and  difmifTed 
;  him  in  tolerable  temper.  Pole,  however,  apprehenfive  of 
*  further  danger,  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  and  got  his 
I  majefty’s  leave  to  travel  again,  who  was  fo  fatisfied  with  his 
i  intentions,  that  he  continued  his  penflon  for  fome  time. 

I  The  firft  place  he  went  to  was  Avignon,  in  the  province 
I  of  Narbonne  in  France.  This  town  w'as  under  the  Pope’s 
I  jurifdidfion,  and  Pole  continued  there  unmolefled  for  a  year  ; 

I  but,  the  air  not  agreeing  with  his  conflitution,  he  left  it, 
j  and  went  to  Padua.  In  this  beloved  univerfity  he  fixed 
I  his  refidence  a  fecond  time,  making  excurfions  now  and  then 
to  Venice  ;  and  devoted  himfelf  to  fludy,  and  the  converfa- 
tion  of  the  learned.  He  contradfed  acquaintance  with  fe- 
veral  eminent  perfons  ;  among  w^hom  was  Gafpar  Conta-^ 
•renus,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  and  Peter  CarafFa,  afterwards 
,the  turbulent  pope  Paul  IV.  and  an  enemy  to  Pole.  But 
there  were  none  fo  familiar  with  him^  as  a  noble  Venetian 
•called  Aloifius  Priuli  :  he  was  a  perfon  of  fingujar  worth 
and  integrity ;  and  the  friendfhip  now  begun  between  them 
ended  not  but  with  the  death  of  Pole.  Thus  the  days  palled 
I  very  agreeably  in  Italy,  while  frefh  troubles  were  rilins;  in 
j  England.  Henry  had  not  only  divorced  Catharine,'  but 
j  married  Anne  Boleyne,  and  refolved  to  throve  off  the  papal 
!  yoke,  and  alTert  his  right  to  the  fupremacy,  with  the  title  of 
i  Supreme  head  of  the  church.  To  this  end  he  procured  a 
'  book  to  be  written  in  defence  of  that  title,  by  Sampfon, 
bifhop  of  Chichefter,  which  he  immediately  fent  for  Pole’s 
confirmation,  who  would  wnllingly  have  deferred  his  anfwer: 
but  Henry  not  admitting  this,  Pole,  taking  courage  from 
the  fecurity  of  the  Pope’s  proteeSfion,  not  only  difapproved 
the  king’s  divorce,  and  feparation  from  the  apoRolic  fee, 
in  anfwer  for  the  prefent,  but  fhortly  after  drew  up  his 
piece  “  Pro  unitate  ecclefiallica,”  and  fent  it  to  Henrv. 
Henry,  difpleafed  wnth  Pole,  under  pretence  of  wanting 
fome  pafl'ages  to  be  explained,  fent  for  him  to  England  ; 
but  Pole,  aware  that  to  deny  the  king’s  fupremacy,  wliich 
was  the  principal  fcope  of  his  book,  was  high  trealbn  there, 
^nd  confidering  the  fate  of  More  and  P'iflicr,  refufed  to  obey 
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the  call.  The  king  therefore  refolved  to  keep  meafures  with 
him  no  longer  ;  and  accordingly  his  penfion  was  withdrawn, 
he  was  ftripped  of  all  his  dignities  in  England,  and  an  adl  of 
attainder  paifed  againft  him. 

He  was  abundantly  compenfated  for  thefe  Ioffes  and  fuf^ 
ferings  by  the  bounty  pf  the  Pope  and  Emperor.  He  had 
been  created  a  cardinal,  January  1535-6,  and  foon  after  was 
fent  by  the  Pope  with  the  charadter  of  nuncio  both  to  France 
and  Flanders  ;  that,  being  near  England,  he  might  hold 
correfpondence  with  the  Catholics  there,  in  order  to  keep 
them  ftedfaft  in  the  faith.  At  Paris  he  was  received  very 
honourably  by  the  king,  but  did  not  ftay  long  there  ;  for 
Henry  being  informed  of  it,  fent  to  demand  him  of  the 
French  monarch  ;  and  afterwards,  by  fetting  a  price  upon 
h\s  head,  and  employing  every  means  to  catch  him,  fo  fer¬ 
reted  him  from  place  to  place,  that  Pole  was  forced  at 
length  to  take  refuge  in  Rome.  Kis  book  Pro  unitate 
ecclefiaflica”  was  publifhed  in  that  city  in  1536  ;  and 
Hift.  of  Re- though,  as  Burnet  fays,  ‘‘  it  was  more  effeemed  for  the  high 
fortr^.vol.i.  quality  of  the  author,  than  for  any  found  realoning  in  it,^’ 
yet  it  gave  the  mofl;  certain  proof  of  his  invincible  attach¬ 
ment  and  zeal  for  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore  fufft- 
cient  to  build  the  ftrongeft  conddence  upon.  Accordingly, 
Pole  was  employed  in  ncgociations  and  tranfadfions  of  high 
concern.;,  was  confulted  by  the  Pope  in  all  affairs  relating  to 
kings  and  fo;^ereign  princes  ;  was  one  of  his  legates  at  the 
council  of  Trent ;  and,  laftly,  his*  penman,  when  occafion 
required.  Thus,  for  inftance,  when  the  Pope^s  power  to 
remove  that  council  was  contefled  by  the  Emperor's  amhaf- 
fador,  pole  drew  up  a  vindication  of  that  proceeding  j  and, 
Vi/hen  the  Emperor  fet  forth  the  interim,  was  employed  to 
anfwer  it.  This  was  in  1548  ;  and,  pope  Paul  HI.  dying 
the  next  year,  our  cardinal  was  twice  eledfed  to  fucceed 
him,  but  refufed  both  the  eledions  ;  one  as  being  too  hafty, 
and  without  due  deliberation,  and  the  other,  becaufe  it  was 
done  in  the  night-time.  This  unexampled  delicacy  dif- 
gufted  feveral  of  his  friends  in  the  conclave,  who  thereupon 
concurred  in  chufing  Julius  III.  March  30,  1550.  I'he 
tranquillity  of  Rome  being  foon  after  difturbed  by  the  wars 
in  F'rance,  and  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  Pole  retired  to  a 
monaflery  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  where  he  lived  agree¬ 
able  to  his  natural  humour,  till  the  death  of  our  Edward  VI. 
in  July  1553. 

On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed  legate 
for  England,  as  the  fitted  inftrument  to  reduce  this  kingdom 
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to  an  obedrence  to  the  Pope  ;  but  did  not  think  it  fafe  ta 
venture  his  perfon  thither,  till  he  knew  the  queen’s  in- 
I  tentions  with  regard  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Romiflx 
I  religion,  and  alfo  whether  the  a<Sl;  of  attainder,  which  had 
.  pafl'ed  againfi-  him  under  Henry,  and  been  confirmed  by 
Edward,  v/as  repealed.  However,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  received  fatisfadlipn  upon  both  thefe  points  ;  and  then 
he  fet  out  for  England,  by  way  of  Germany,  1553* 
i  The  emperor,  fulpedfing  a  defign  in  queen  Mary  to  marry 
*  Pole,  contrived  means  to  flop  his  progrefs  ^  nor  did  he  ar^ 
rive  there  till  November  1554,  when  her  marriage  Vv^itlj 
Philip  of  Spain  was  completed.  On  his  arrival  he  was  con- 
dudfed  to  the  archbifhop’s  palace  at  Lambeth,  Cranmer  be- 
I  ing  then  attainted  and  imprifoned  ;  and,  on  the  27th,  went 
j  to  the  parliament,  and  made  a  long  and  grave  fpeech,  in^ 
yiting  them  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  apoftolic  fee; 
whence,  he  faid,  he  was  fent  by  the  common  paftor  op 
Chriftendom,  to  reduce  them,  who  had  long  ifrayed  from, 
the  inclofure  of  the  church.  This  fpeech  of  Pole  occafioned 
fome  motion  in  the  queen,  which  fhe  vainly  thought  was  a 
child  quickened  in  her  belly  :  fo  that  the  joy  of  the  times 
was  redoubled,  fome  not  ferupling  to  fay,  that  as  John 
Baptiit  leaped  in  his  mother’s  belly  at  the  falutation  of  the 
Virgin,  fo  here  the  like  happinefs  attended  the  falutation  of 
Chrift’s  vicar. 

The  parliament  being  abfolved  by  Pole,  all  went  to  the 
royal  chapel,  where  Te  Deum  was  fung  on  the  occafion; 
and  thus,  the  Pope’s  authority  being  nov/  reftored,  the  car^ 
dinal  two  days  afterwards  made  his  public  entry  into  Lon¬ 
don,  with  all  the  folemnities  of  a  legate  ;  and  prefently  fet 
about  the  bufmefs  of  reforming  the  church  from  herefy. 
Pole  had  been  formerly  fufpeefed  of  favouring  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  but  without  any  reafonable  foundation  :  he  was  by 
nature  humane,  and  had  great  Iweetnefs  of  temper  ;  and 
this  making  him  backward  in,  and  always  defirous  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  perlecution  of  Proteil:ants,  expofed  him  to  the  falfe 
fufpicions  of , zealous  Papills.  Knowing,  therefore,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  he  feemed 
now  to  be  much  altered  in  his  nature,  He  exprefied  a  great 
deteftation  of  Protefiants  ;  nor  did  he  converfe  with  any  of 
that  party,  excepting  fecretary  Cecil.  He  was  in  refer ve  to 
all,  Ipoke  little,  and  put  on  an  Italian  temper  as  well  as 
behaviour  ;  making  Friuli  almoft  his  only  confident.  In 
the  mean  time  Pope  Julius,  and  his  fuccefibr  Marcellus, 
foon  after  dying,  the  queen  reconimcnded  Pole  to  the  pope- 
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dom  ;  but  Peter  CarafFa,  who  took  the  name  of  Paul  IV", 
was  eledted,  before  her  difpatches  arrived.  This  Pope,  who 
bad  never  liked  our  cardinal,  was  plcafed  with  Gardiner 
bifliop  of  Winchefter,  whofe  temper  exadPy  tallied  with  his 
own  ;  and  therefore  favoured  his  views  upon  the  fee  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  in  oppofition  to  Pole,  whofe  nomination  to  that 
dignity  was  not  confirmed  by  him  till  the  de^th  of  this  rival, 
which  happened  Nov.  13,  1555. 

Pole  had  now  the  foie  management  and  regulation  of  ec-  | 
clefiafiical  affairs  m  England  ;  and  at  firfi:  gave  many  proofs  j 
of  his  good  temper  ;  how  unfuitabiy  to  it  policy  and  a  falfe  i 
religion  led  him  to  adl  afterwards,  the  perfecutions  under  1 
queen  Mary  muft  ever  be  a  fad  but  undeniable  proof.  Pole’s  j 
concurrence,  however,  in  thefe  butcheries,  did  not  fecuie  I 
him  againfi:  the  attacks  of  his  old  enemy  Paul  IV.  who,  | 
upon  various  pretences,  accufed  him  as  a  fufpedied  heretic  ;  | 

fummoned  him  to  Rome  to  anfwer  the  charge  ;  and,  de-  ^ 
priving  him  of  his  legantine  powers,  conferred  them  upon  1 
Peyto,  a  prancifean  friar,  whom  he  had  made  a  cardinal  for  | 
that  purpofe.  The  new  legate  was  upon  the  road  for  Eng¬ 
land,  when  queen  Mary,  apprized  of  his  bufinefs,  aflunjed 
fome  of  her  father’s  fpirit,  and  forbad  him  at  his  peril  to 
fet  foot  upon  Englifli  ground.  Pole  hov/ever  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  the  pontiff’s  pleafure,  or  rather  dif'pleafure,  | 
than,  out  of  that  implicit  veneration  which  he  conftantly 
and  unalterably  prefer ved  for  the  apofiolic  fee,  he  volunta¬ 
rily  laid  down  the  enfigns  of  the  legate,  and  forebore  the 
exercife  of  its  power;  difpatching  his  trufiy  minifter  Orna- 
meto  to  Rome,  with  letters  clearing  him  in  fuch  fubmifiive 
terms,  as  even  melted  the  obdurate  heart  of  Paul.  7'he 
cardinal  was  refiored  to  his  legantine  powers  foon  after, 
but  did  not  live  to  enjoy  them  a  full  twelvemonth,  being 
feized  with  a  double  quartan  ague,  which  carried  him  off, 
Nov.  1S5  155S.  During  his  illnefs,  he  often  enquired  ’ 
after  her  majelty  ;  and  his  death  is  faid  to  have  been  haffened 
by  that  of  his  royal  mifirefs  ;  which,  as  if  one  ffar  had  go¬ 
verned  both  their  nativities,  happened  about  fixteen  hours 
before.  After  lying  forty  days  in  fiate  at  Lambeth,  he 
was  carried  to  Canterbury,  and  there  interred.  He  was  a 
learned,  eloquent,  modefi:,  humb'lt,  and  good-natured  man, 
of  exemplary  piety  and  charity,  ils  well  as  gencrofity,  be¬ 
coming  his  birth.  Though  by  nature  he  was  more  in¬ 
clined  to  fludy  and  contemplation  than  to  adfive  life,  yet 
lie  was  pruder^t  and  dextrous  in  bufinefs  :  fo  that  ne  would 
have 'been  a  nuiuicd  character,  had  not  his  fuperffitious  de¬ 
votion 
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I  Votion  to  the  fee  of  Rome  carried  him^  againft  his  nature, 

I  to  commit  feveral  cruelties  in  perfecuting  the  ProteftantS; 

Burnet,  who  has  drawn  Pole  in  very  favourable  colours,*  Hift.  of  Re¬ 
acknowledges  this  charge  ;  but  imputes  thefe  fanguinary  formation, 
proceedings  to  Paul  IV.  pitying  the  cardinal’s  w^eaknefs,  in 
not  having  courage  enough  to  contend  with  fo  haughty  and 
perfecuting  a  pope. 

Pole’s  capital  work,  though  a  fliort  one,  we  have  already 
mentioned  :  he  wrote  two  defences  of  it,  one  to  Henry  VIH. 
another  to  Edward  VI.  He  was  the  author  of  many  other 
fmall  pieces,  relating  to  dodlrine  as  Well  as  difcipline  ;  and  we 
are  told  by  Strype,  that  he  wrote  a  book  about  1 530,  which  Memorials 
was  perufed  by  Cranmer,  to  perfuade  king  Henry  to  con- 
tinue  the  negotiation  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyne  :  ’ 
but  this  is  really  not  credible. 


POLIDORO  (dc  Caravagio),  an  eminent  Italian 
painter,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  the  dutchy 
of  Milan,  ,  where  he,  was  born  in  1495.  He  went  to  Rome 
at  the  time  when  Leo  X.  was  raifing  fome  new  edifices  in 
the  Vatican  j  and,  not  knov/ing  how  to  get  his  bread  other- 
wife,  for  he  Avas  very  young,  he  hired  himfelf  as  a  day- 
labourer  to  carry  Hones  and  mortar  for  the  mafons  there  at 
work.  He  drudged  this  way  till  he  was  eighteen,  when 
one  part  of  his  buf  nefs  brought  him  to  think  of  painting. 
It  happened,  that  feveral  young  painters  were  employed  by 
Raphael  in  the  fame  place  to  execute  his  defgns.  Polidoro, 
who  often  carried  them  mortar  to  make  their  frefco,  was 
touched  with  the  fight  of  the  paintings,  and  folicited  by  his 
genius  to  turn  painter.  At  firft  he  tied  himfelf  to  the  works 
of  Giovanni  d’Udini  ;  and  the  pleafure  he  took  to  fee  that 
painter  work,  ftifred  up  the  talent  which  he  had  for  paint¬ 
ing.  In  this  difpoftion,  he  was  very  officious  and  complai- 
fant  to  the  young  painters,  puffied  himfelf  into  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  opened  to  them  his  intention :  whereupon 
they  gave  him  proper  leflbns,  which  emboldened  him  to 
proceed.  He  applied  himfelf  with  all  his  might  to  defigning, 
and  advanced  fo  prodigioufly,  that  Raphael  was  aHoniffied, 
and  fet  him  to  work  with  the  other  young  painters  ;  and  he 
dillinguifiied  himfelf  fo  much  from  all  the  refl,  that,  as  he 
had  the  greateft  fhare  in  executing  his  mafer’s  defgns  in 
the  Vatican,  fo  he  had  the  greateH  glory.  The  care  he  had 
feen  Raphael  take,  'i'n  defigning  the  ’  antique  fculpturcs, 
ffiewed  him  the  way  to  do  the  like.  He  fpent  whole  days 
and  nights  in  defigning  thofe  beautiful  things,  and  Hudied 

I  antiquity 


antiquity  to  th’e  niceft  exacftnefs.  I'he  works,  with  whicft  I 
he  enriched  the  frontifpieces  of  feveral  buildings  at  Rome^  I 
are  proofs  of  the  pains  he  took  in  ftudying  the  antique.  He  ! 
did  very  few  eafel  pieces ;  moft  of  his  productions  being 
in  frefcoj  and  of  the  fame  colour,  in  imitation  of  the  bafib 
telievos»  In  this  way  he  made  ufe  of  the  manner  called 
fcratching,  confifting  in  the  preparation  of  a  black  ground,  | 
on  which  is  placed  a  white  plafter  5  and,  where,  taking  off  I 
this  white  with  an  iron  bodkin,  we  difcover  through  the  ^ 
holes  the  black,  which  ferves  for  fhadows.  Scratched  work  ■ 
lafts  longeft,  hut,  being  very  ri^ugh,  is  unpleafant  to  the  fight. 

He  affociated  himfelf  at  firft  with  Matureno,  and  their  friend- 
fhip  lafted  till  the  death  of  the  latter^  who  died  of  the  plague^ 

in  1526.  \  . 

After  this,  Polidoro,  having  by  his  affiftance  filled  Rome 
with  his  pieces,  thought  to  have  enjoyed  his  eafe,  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labours;  v/hen  the  Spaniards  in  1527  befieging 
that  city,  all  the  men  of  aft  were  forced  to  fly,  or  elfe  were 
ruined  by  the  miferles  of  the  war.  In  this  exigence  Poli¬ 
doro  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  was  obliged  to  work  for 
ordinary  painters^  and  had  no  opportunity  of  making  him¬ 
felf  noted  :  for  the  Neapolitan  nobility  in  thofe  days  v/ere 
more  folicitous  in  getting  good  horfes,  than  good  pidfure^i 
Seeing  himfelf  therefore  without  bufinefs,  and  forced  to 
fpend  what  he  had  got  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Sicily  ;  and,* 
underftanding  architeddure  as  v/ell  as  painting,  the  citizens 
of  Meilina  employed  him  to  make  the  triumphal  arches  fdr 
the  reception  of  Charles  V.  coming  from  Tunis.  This 
being  finifhed,  finding  nothing  to  be  done  anfvverable  to 
the  orandear  of  his  genius,  and  having  no  temptation  to 
Ray  but  the  careffes  of  a  woman  he  loved,-  he  thought  of 
returning  to  Rome.  In  this  refoiution,  he  drew  his  money 
out  of  the  bank  of  Meflina  ;  which  his  fervant  underftanding 
the  night  before  his  departure,  confederated  with ,  other 
.rogues,  felzed  him  in  his  bed,  ftrangled  him,  and  ftabbed' 
him.  I'his  doncy  they  carried  the  body*  to  the  door  of  his 
miftrefs,  that  it  might  be  thought  he  was  killed  there  by 
fome  rival :  yet,  by  God’s  providence,'  the  murder  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  alfaflins  fled,  and  every  body  pitied  his  un¬ 
timely  fate.  Among  others  his  fervant,  in  the  general  for- 
row,  without  fear  of  any  one’s  fufpedling  him,  came  to 
make  lamentations  over  him  ;  when  a  Sicilian  count,  one  of 
Polidoro’s  friends,-  watching  him,  obferved.his  grief  not  to 
be  at  all  natural,-  and  thereupon  had  him  taken  up  on  fufpi- 
cicn.  He  made  a  very  bad  defence  ;  and,  being  put  to  the 
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liortur^,  ^onfefled  all,  and  was  condemned  to  be  drawn  to 
'pieces  by  four  horfes.  The  citizens  of  Meffina  exprefled  a 
I  hearty  concern  for  Polidoro’s  untimely  end,  and  interred 
I  his  corpfe  honourably  in  the  cathedral  church.  He  was  in 
I  his  48th  year,  when  this  fate  befel  him,  in  1543. 

'1  Polidoro’s  genius  was  very  lively  and  fruitful;  and  his 
I  fludying  the  antique  bafTo  relievos  made  him  incline  to  re- 
I  prefent  battles,  facrifices,  vafes,  trophies,  and  thofe  orna- 
1  ments  which  are  moft  remarkable  in- antiquities.  But,  what 
■  is  altogether  furprifing,  is,  that,  notwithflanding  his  great 
I  application  to  antique  fculptures,  he  perceived  the  neceflity 
I  of  the  claro  obfcuro  in  painting.  1  don’t  find  this  was 
I  known  in  the  Roman  fchool  before  his  time  :  he  invented  it^ 

,  made  it  a  principle  of  the  art,  and  put  it  in  pra6lice.  The" 

I  great  mall'es  of  lights  and  fliadows  v/hich  are  in  his  pidlureS 
j  fhew  he  v/as  convinced,  that  the  eyes  of  a  fpe6lator  wanted 
repofe,  to  view  a  pi6lure  with  eafe.  It  is  from  this  principle 
that,  in  the  freezes  which  he  painted  with  white  and  blacky 
i  his  obje^s  are  grouped  fo  artfully  [a].  His  love  of  the 
j  antique  did  not  hinder  his  fludying  nature  y  and  his  gout 
of  defign,  which  was  great  and  corre6l,  was  a  mixture  of 
the  one  and  the  other.  His  hand  was  eafy  and  excellent^ 
and  the  airs  of  his  heads  bold,  noble,  and  expreffive.  His 
thoughts  were  fubllme,  his  difpofitions  full  of  attitudes  well 
chofen  ;  his  draperies  well  fet,  and  his  landfkips  of  a  good 
tafle.  His  pencil  was  light  and  foft ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Raphael  he  very  feldom  coloured  his  pieces,-  applying 
himfelf  altogether  to  work  in  frefco  with  the  claro  ob¬ 
fcuro. 

Polidoro’s  genius  was  very  much  like  Julio  Romano’s  : 
their  conceptions  were  lively,  and  formed  after  the  manner  of 
the  antique.  Their  defign  was  great  and  feverey  and  their 
way  new  and  extraordinary  :  the  difference  between  them 
was,  that  Julio  Romano  animated  his  poetical  compofitions 
j  by  the  impetuofity  of  his  vein  only  :  and  Polidoro  always 
1  made  ufe  of  the  contraft,  as  the  moft  powerful  means  to  give 
I  life  and  motion  to  his  works.  Pclidoro’s  genius  appears  alfo 
I  to  be  more  natural,  more  pure,  and  more  regulated,  than  that 
I  of  Julio  Romano. 

!  [a]  It  i?  fuTprlzing  how  this  came  found  among  fome  of  the  Roman 

I  lint  to  be  obferved  by  the  fubfequent  painters,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  efl-eemed 
painters  in  the  Roman  fchool,  who  as  any  thing  more  than  a  happy  turn 
lur?cred  fo  neceflVry  a  part  of  their  art  of  genius  or  chance,  and  not  as  pro* 
to  clcape,  as  they  did,  unnoticed,  ceeding  from  an  eflabliihed  principle  of 
'  For  though  the  claro  obfcuro  is  to  be  the  act, 
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POLIGNAC  (Melchior  de),  a  fine  genius  of  France^ 
afid  a  cardinal,  was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at 
Puy,  in  1662.  He  was  fent  early  to  Paris,  to  learn  the 
languages  ;  and  afterwards  ffudied  philofophy  at  Harcourtj 
where  he  began  to  fliew  an  original  genius.  His  profeflbr 
taught  only  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle,  to  Which  he  was  ex- 
ti'emely  devoted ;  but  Poligriac  embraced  the  new  dodlrines 
ef  Des  Cartes,  v/ith  which  he  was  fo  enamoured,  that,  not- 
withhanding  all  the  elForts  of  his  mailer,  he  w'ould  never 
return  to  the  Peripatetic  philofophy.  When  cardinal  de 
Bouillon  went  to  Rome  to  the  eleilion  of  Alexander  VIIL 
he  enf^aeed  Polignac  to  attend  him:  and  introduced  him  to 

O  ^  r*  m  ^ 

that  Pope,  who  v/as  infinitely  charmed  with  his  fine  parts 
and  addrefs.  So  was  Lewis  XIV,  to  whom  he  became 
known  at  his  return,  and  by  whom  he  was  foon  after  fent 
ambaflador  extraordinary  to  Poland  :  where,  after  the  death 
of  Sobiefki,  he  formed  a  projedl  of  procuring  the  fucceffion 
for  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  gave  affurances  to  his  court  of 
cfFecling  it;  but  thefe  proving  vain,  he  returned  to  France 
a  little  difgraced,  and  retired  for  three  years.  Then  he  was 
reflored  to  favour,  and  fent  to  Rome  as  auditor  of  the  rota. 
Returning  home,  he  was  employed  in  affairs  of  the  greatefl 
importance  :  was  plenipotentiary  at  thecongrefs  of  Utrecht, 
during  which  Pope  Clement  XL  created  him  a  cardinal. 
He  was  in  the  conclave,  when  Benedicld  XIII.  was  chofen 
in  1724.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  Lewis  XV.  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  refide  at  Rome,  as  minifter  of  France  ;  and  did 
not  return,  till  1732.  He  died,  1741,  in  his  80th  year. 

He  had  been  received  into  the  French  academy  in  1704, 
into  the  academy  of  feiences  in  1715,  into  that  of  the  belles 
lettres  in  1717  •  and  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any 
fociety,  having  all  the  accomplifhments  of  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning.  He  left  behind  him  a  Latin  poem,  intituled, 

Anti-Lucretius,  feu  de  Deo  et  natura,  libri  ix.’'  the  plan  of 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  in  Holland,  in  a  converfa- 
tion  he  had  there  with  Adr.  Bayle.  It  treats  of  God,  the 
foul,  atoms,  motion,  vacuum,  and  other  fublime  points,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as,  agreeably  to  its  title,  to  inculcate  doc-s- 
trines  upon  each  juft  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Lucretius.  His 
work  has  been  much  admired,  as  pofTefiing  many  qualities 
which  form  a  perfedl  poem.  He  left  his  manufeript  to  a 
friend,  by  whofe  care  it  was  fir  ft  publifhed  in  1749  ;  and  has 
fince  undergone  fome  impreftions  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
Other  countriesi 
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POLITIAN  (Angelo),  In  Latin  Politianus,  a  mbft  Bayle’sdift. 
i,^enious  and  learned  Italian,  was  born  at  Monte  Pulciano 
Tufcany,  July  1454.  Fie  learned  the  Greek  tongue  under 
Andronicus  of  Thelfalonica,  and  made  a  great  progrfefs  inCenfuraau- 
it;  infomuch  that  he  Is  faid  to  have  written  verfes  both  — 

Greek  and  Latin,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twelve  years  "des 

of  age.  He  ftudied  alfo  the  Platonic  philofophy  under  Mar-  s^avana. 
filius  Ficinus,  and  that  of  Ariilotle  under  Argyropylus.  The 
firfi'  work  that  procured  him  reputation,  was  a  poem  upon 
the  tournament  of  Julian  de  Medicis;  and  fome  time  after, 
when  the  fame  Julian  v/as  aflaffinated  by  the  Pazzi,  Poli- 
tian  took  occafioii  to  write  the  hiilory  of  that  confpiracy, 
which  was  alfo  wonderfully  cried  up.  He  \vas  made  pro- 
feflbr  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  at  Florence  ;  and  ac¬ 
quired  fo  much  glory  by  his  ledtures,  that  the  fcholars  left 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  although  a  native  of  Greece,  and 
a  very  learned  man,  for  the  fake  of  hearing  him.  i^olitian 
had  elegance,  tahe,  and  politenefs,  as  well  as  learning, 
which  Chalcondylas  had  not  :  on  which  account  it  is  eafy 
to  conceive,  that  the  ledlures  of  the  latter^  however  edifying, 
muft  have  appeared  dry  and  barren,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  former.  Politian’s  reputation  increafed  more 
and  more,  when  he  publifhed  his  Latin  verfion  of  Hero- 
dian,”  his  ‘‘  Mifcellanea,”  and  his  “  Latin  Poems/^ 

Monf.  Huet  obferves,  that,  with  regard  to  his  Latin  ver-  . 
fions,  he  does  not  only  contend  with,  but  even  excel,  his 
originals.”  And  the  learned  Degory  Wheare,  when  he  De  clans 
preferibes  the  reading  this  hilrorian,  fays,  that  he  may  be  i^terpre- 
read  either  in  Greek  or  Latin;  for,”  adds  he,  know**^“** 
not  whether  Herodian  deferves  more  honour,  who  in  his 
own  language  flows  with  a  plentiful  vein,  or  Politian, 
who  has  tranflated  him  fo  happily,  that  he  does  not  feem 
fo  much  to  have  rendered,  as  v;rit  that  hiflory.”  Thefe  Methodus 
in u ft  feem  prodigious  encomiums  on  his  ft'ill  in  Greek  ; 
if  it  be  confidered  how  rare  a  thing  it  was  to  imderftand  Sea!xKih 
this  language  when  that  tranflation  was  made.  He  did  a 
great  d'^al  towards  promoting  the  revival  of  letters ;  and, 
had  he  lived  longer,  would  doubtlefs  have  enriched  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  learninp;  v/ith  excellent  works  :  but  he  died 
at  forty  years  of  age,  in  1494.  His  death  happened  about 
two  months  before  that  of  Picus  earl  of  Mirandula,  with 
whom  he  had  always  maintained  a  clofe  and  intimate  corre- 
fpondence,  A  report  was  fpread  about,  and  has  been  taken 
up  by  fome  v/rlters,  concerning  the  occafion  of  his  death  ; 
which,  if  true,  muft  do  vaft  difhonour  to  his  memory.  They 
VoL.  X,  E  c  fay> 
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fay,  that,  not  being  able  to  fatisfy  the  unchafte  love  be  hacj 
Conceived  for  one  of  his  fcholars,  who  was  a  youth  of  quali¬ 
ty,  he  fell  into  a  fever,  and  died  :  but  others  treat  this  as  a 
moft  horrible  calumny  5  Pierius  Valerianus  in  particular,  i 
who'  tells  us,  that  he  died  of  pure  grief  and  vexation  for  the 
troubles  of  the  houfe  of  Medreis ;  efpecially  when  the  affairs  | 
of  Peter,  whofe  preceptor  he  had  been,  were  in  a  declining  | 
ftate.  And  it  is  likely  enough,  that  his  great  zeal  for  that 
houfe  expofed  him  to  horrid  calumny,  while  the  Florentines, 
fond  of  a  republican  liberty,  infulted  that  family  in  their 
exile,  and  Rented  all  forts  of  pafquinades  :  neverthelefs,  Poli- 
tian’s  character  was  not  amiable,  according  to  Paul  Jovius, 
who  has  given  the  following  concife  defcription  both  of  his 
body  and  mind.  He  was,”  fays  he,  a  man  of  awkward 
“  and  perverfe  manners,  of  a  countenance  by  no  means 
open  and  liberal,  a  nofe  remarkably  large,  and  fquinting 
eyes.  He  was  crafty,,  fatirical,  and  full  of  inward  ma- 
‘‘  lice  :  for  his  cordlant  way  was,  to  fneer  and  ridicule  the 
produdlions  of  other  men,  and  never  to  allow  any  criti* 

‘‘  cifm,  however  juft,  upon  his  own.” 

He  was,  neverthelefs,  as  all  acknowledge,  a  man  of  moft 
confummate  erudition  3  and  not  only  fo,  but  a  very  polite 
and  elegant  writer*  Erafmus,  in  his  “  Ciceronianus,”  calls 
him  a  rare  miracle  of  nature,  on  account  of  his  excelling  in 
every  kind  of  writing  :  his  words  are  remarkable  :  ‘‘  Fateor 
Angelum  prorfus  Angelica  fuifle  mente,  rarum  naturae 
miracLilum,  ad  quodcunque  fcriptl  genus  applicaret  ani- 
mum.”  Some  of  his  poems  were  fo  much  admired,  that 
feveral  learned  men  have  made  it  their  bufinefs  to  comment 
on  them.  It  has  been  often  reported  that  he  fpoke  of  the 
Bible”  with  great  contempt ;  and  that,  having  read  it 
but  once,'  he  complained  he  had  never  fpcnt  his  time  fo  ill. 
But  this  is  not  probable ;  for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he 
was  a  prieft  and  canon  of  Florence  ;  and  we  learn  from  one 
of  his  ‘‘  Epiftles,”  that  he  preached  a  whole  Lent.  It  does 
not  indeed  follow  hence,  that  he  did  not  think  contemptu-* 
oufly  of  the  ‘‘  Bible,”  becaufe  many  of  his  church,  efpecially 
among  the  better  fort,  have  not  been  very  good  believers, 
aiul  he  might  be  one  of  them  :  but  it  is  not  likely  he  would 
fpeak  out  fo  freely.  I  could,  as  Bayle  Oiys,  much  more  eafily 
believe  the  judgement  he  is  faid  to  have  made  on  the  Pfalms 
of  David”  and  the  Odes  of  Pindar:”  “he  did  not 
deny  that  there  are  many  good  and  fine  things  in  the 
Pfalms ;  but  he  pretended,  that  the  fame  things  appear 
“  ill  Pindar  with  more  brightnefs  and  fwcetnefs.”  Thetw® 
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ocaiigers  have  fpokeii  highly  of  Politian  :  the  elder  has  pre¬ 
ferred  a  confolatory  elegy  of  his  to  that  which  Ovid  fent  to 
Livia  upon  the  death  of  Drufus,  and  fays,  he  had  rather  have  J'jI.  CiEf. 
been  the  author  of  it :  the  younger  calls  him  an  excellent  ^yp^rit 
poet,  but  thinks  the  ftyle  of  his  epiftles  too  elated  and  deck-  Scaligefanaa 
matory. 

His  works  have  been  printed  at  various  times  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  :  his  epiftles  have  probably  been  moft  read,  be- 
caufe  thefe  are  things  which  the  geilerality  of  people  are  bell 
pleafed  with* 


POLLUX  (Julius),  aii  ancient  Greek  writer,  who  Ilou- Fabric, 
rilhed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus,  was  born 
Naucrates,  a  toivn  in  Egypt.  He  had  his  education  under 
fophifts,  and  became  eminent  ih  grammatical  and  critical 
Icarningi  He  taiight  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  acquired  fo 
much  reputation,  that  he  was  advanced  to  be  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus,  He  drew  up  for  his  ufe^  and  in- 
feribed  to  him,  while  his  father  Marcus  Antoninus  was  liv¬ 
ing,  an  “  Onomallicon,  or  Greek  Vocabulary,’^  divided 
into  ten  books.  It  is  ftill  extant,  and  contains  a  vail  va¬ 
riety  of  fynonymous  v/ords  and  phrafes,  agreeably  to  the 
copioufnefs  of  the  Greek  tongue,  ranged  under  the  general 
clalTes  of  things.  The  defign  of  it  was  to  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  to  the  yoUng  prince ;  and 
it  is  Hill  of  great  ufe  to  all  v/ho  have  a  mind  to  be  perfect 
in  it.  The  lirll  edition  of  the  Onomallicon’^  was  giveil 
at  Venice  by  Aldus,  in  1502,  and  a  Latin  verfion  wais  after¬ 
wards  made  and  publifhed  with  it :  but  there  was  no  cor- 
redt  and  handfome  edition  of  itj  till  that  of  Anillerdam, 

1706,  in  fblio^  by  LederlinuS  and  Hemlferhufiiis.  Leder- 
linus  went  through  the  firil  feven  books,  correcting  the  text 
and  verfion,  and  fubjoining  his  own,  with  the  notes  of  Sal- 
mafius,  If.  Voffius,  Valefius,  and  of  Kuhnius,  whofe  feho^ 
lar  he  had  been,  and  whom  hefucceeded  in  the  profelTorlhip 
of  the  Oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Strafburg. 
Hemfterhufius  continued  the  fame  method  through  the  three 
laft  books  :  this  learned  man  has  fince  diftingUifiied  himfelf 
by  an  excellent  edition  of  Lucian,  and  other  monuments  of 
folid  and  profound  literature. 

Pollux  wrote  many  other  works,  none  of  which  are  come 
down  to  us.  He  lived  hfty-eight  years.  Philoftratus  and 
Lucian  have  treated  him  with  much  contempt  and  ridicule; 
Philoftrat.  devit*  Sophifl.  Lib.  ii.  and  Lucian  in  Rhetorum 
praeeeptore. 
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FOLYt^NUS,  the  name  of  many  eminent  perfonageJ 
recorded  in  ancient  writers.  There  was  among  them  Julius 
Polysnus,  of  whom  fome  Greek  epigrams  are  extant,  in  the 
Fabric,  firft  book  of  the  Anthologia.”  The  Polyaenus,  whom  it 
Bibi.  Grsc,  concerns  us  mod:  to  know  any  thing  of,  is  the  author  of  the 
Vo],  m.  eight  books  of  the  Stratagems  of  illuftrious  commanders 
in  war.”  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Macedonian,  and 
probably  a  foldicr  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life  ;  although, 
that  is  not  certain.  He  v/as  undoubtedly  a  rhetorician,  and 
a  pleader  of  caufes  ;  and  as  to  the  time  in  which  he  lived,, 
that  appears  manifeftly  from  the  dedication  of  his  work  to 
the  emperors  Antoninus  and  Verus,  whofe  reigns  lay  to¬ 
wards  the  latter  part  of  the  fecond  century.  The  “  Strata- 
gemata”  were  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
with  notes,,  in  1589,  i2mo  :  but  no  good  edition  of  them 
appeared,  till  that  of  Leyden  1690,  in  8vo.  The  title.-n 
page  runs  thus  :  Polyaeni  Stratagematum  libri  oHo,  Jufto 
Vulteio  interprete,  Pancratius  Maafvicius  rscenfuit,  Ifaaci 
**  Cafauboni  nec  non  fuas  notas  adjecit.”' 

We  fee  in  this  work  various  llratagems  of  above  three, 
hundred  captains  and  generals  of  armies,  chiefly  Greeks  an(J- 
Barbarians  :  for  the  Romans  feldom  ufed  thefe  kinds  of  iinef- 
fes  ;  and  Polysenus  has  fnewn  further,  that  he  was  not  welf 
verfed  in  Roman  affairs.  A  great  number  of  thefe  flrata- 
gems  appear  ridiculous  or  impradticable  ;  and  neither  the, 
generals,  nor  even  common  foldiers  of  our  days,  would  be 
found  Ample  enough  to  be  caught  by  them.  Few  of  this^ 
order  are  capable  of  reading  “  Polyrenus’s  Stratagems  3”  and^, 
if  they  were,  they  v/ould  reap  little  benefit  from  it.  The 
book  is  of  ufe  to  thofe  who  ftudy  the  Greek  language  and; 
a^ntiquity  :  for  many  things  are  occafionally  dropped  iri 
it,  which  ferve  to  illuflrate  the  cufloms,  and  trace  the  opi¬ 
nions,  of  ancient,  times.  The  fixth.  and  feventh  books  are 
imperfedt. 

Polyaeniis  compofed  other  v/orks  befides  the  “  Strafage- 
mata.”  Stobaeus  has  produced  fome  pafiages  out  of  a- 
Sermon.  xli.  book  ‘‘ De  Republica  Macedonum  3”  and  Suidas  mention^ 
a  piece  concerning  the  Thebans,,”  and  three  books  of 
Tacitus.”  If  death  had  not  prevented,  he  would  have 
written  Memorabilia  of  the  Emperors  Antoninus  and  Ve- 
rus  for  he  makes  apromife  of  this  in  the  preface  to  hi^> 
fixth  book  of  Stratagems.”  Cafaubon,  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Polyaenus  to  Mornaeus,,  calls  him  “  an  elegant,  acute, 
and  learned  writer,” 
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POLYBIUS,  an  ancient  hiflorian,  of  Megalopolis,  aVofTiusde 
city  of  Arcadia,  was  the  fon  of  Lycortas,  general  of  the 
chaians,  who  were  then  the  moft  powerful  republic  in  Greece,  ^ap.  xix. 
He  was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  143d  Olympiad,  or  in  and,  Fa- 
the  548th  year  of  the  building  of  Rome,  or  about  200  years 
■before  Chrift  ;  and  began  to  fiourifh  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  vol.  b. 
Philometor.  When  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the 
Achaians  fent  him  and  his  father  Lycortas  am'bafladors  to 
the  Egyptian  king  ;  and  the  fon  had  afterwards  the  fame 
•honour,  when  he  was  deputed  to  go  to  the  Roman  conful, 
who  made  war  upon  king  Perfeus  in  Theflaly.  In  the  con- 
fulfhips  of  iEinilius  Foetus  and  Julius  Pennus,  a  thoufand 
Achaians  were  fummoned  to  Rome,  that  Rate  being  fuf- 
■pedled  of  defigns  agalnft  the  Romans  ;  and  v/ere  there  de¬ 
tained  feventeen  years.  Polybius  was  one  of  them,  and 
■was  then  thirty- eight  years  of  age.  He  had  great  talents 
irom  nature,  which  were  well  cultivated  by  education  :  yet 
that  ftroke  of  fortune,  which  carried  him  to  Rome,  was  of 
vaR  advantage  to  him  ;  fince  he  owed  to  it,  not  only  the 
bcR  part  of  his  learning,  but  the  important  friendship  he  con- 
tracMed  with  Scipio  and  Ljslius,  both  which  contributed  to 
form  the  great  hiRorian  he  afterwards  became. 


A  modern  does  noteafilv  conceive  the  pains  thefe  ancients 
took  to  qualify  themfelves  for  v/riting  hiRory.  Polybius  not 
only  read,  and  thought,  and  converfed  with  every  body  that 
oould  direfl  him  to  records,  or  give  him  information  ;  but 
he  travelled  alfo.  He  thought  he  could  make  no  exact  de- 
fcription  of  places,  nor  depend  enough  on  the  credit  of  me¬ 
morials,  unlefs  he  had  examined  every  thing  upon  the  fpot  ; 
and  this  feemis  to  have  been  deemed  necelTary  to  an  ancient 
hiRoriographer  ;  on  which  account,  Plautus  makes  Meflenio 
fay  to  Menechmus,  that  unlefs  they  bad  a  defign  to  write 
hiRory,  he  thought  they  had  feen  enough  of  the  v/orld 
quin  nos  hinc  domum  redimus,  nifi  hiRoriam  fcripturi  fu- 
“  mus.’^  Polybius  refolved  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted 
v/ith  many  places,  as  well  of  Europe,  as  of  Afia  ana  Africa  : 
and  he  ufed  Scipio’s  authority  to  procure  veffels  fit  to  fail  on 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  certain  alfo,  that  he  paRed  the  Alps, 
and  one  part  of  Gaul,  in  order  to  reprefent  truly  Hannibal’s 
paRage  into  Italy ;  and,  fearing  to  omit  the  leaR  circumRance 
of  the  fame  Scipio’s  adtions,  he  travelled  all  over  Spain,  and 
Ropped  particularly  at  New  Carthage,  that  he  might  Rudy 
more  carefully  the  fituation  of  it.  Befides  thefe  travels  on 
fet  purpofe,  he  was  carried  much  about,  by  reafon  of  his 
connections  at  Rome.  He  attended  Scipio  when  Carthage 
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was  deftroyed,  and  was  with  Mummius  at  the  burning  of  *| 
Corinth.  i| 

Though  Polybius’s  main  point  was  the  hiftory  of  the  Ro-  i| 
mans,  whofe  language  he  had  learned'  with  great  care,  and 
the  eilablilliment  of  their  empire,  yet  he  had  in  his  eye  the  I 
general  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  therefore  I 
he  gave  the  name  of  Catholic  or  Univerfal”  to  his  hiftory  :  ! 
nor  was  this  at  all  inconfiftent  with  his  general  purpofe, 
there  being  fcarcely  any  nations  at  that  time  in  the  known  I 
world,  which  had  not  fome  difference  with,  or  dependence  | 
upon,  the  Romans.  Of  forty  books  which  he  compofed,  | 
there  remain,  but  the  firft  five  entire  ;  with  an  epitome  of  the 
twelve  following,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  done  by 
that  great  aflertor  of  Roman  liberty,  Marcus  Brutus :  for 
Brutus  delighted  in  nothing  more  than  in  reading  hiftory ; 
and  is  known  to  have  been  fo  particularly  fond  of  Polybius, , 
that,  even  in  the  laft  and  moft  unfortunate  hours  of  his  life, 
he  amufed  himfelf  not  only  in  reading,  but  alfo  in  abridging 
his  hiftory.  The  fpace  of  time,  which  this  hiftory  includes, 
is  three  and  fifty  years ;  the  events  of  which  Polybius  does 
not  enter  on,  till  he  comes  to  the  third  book  :  for  the  two 
firft  are  not  fo  much  a  part  of  his  hiftory,  as  an  account  of 
certain  affairs,  to  ferve  by  way  of  introdudlion  to  it. 

How  much  this  hiftorian  was  valued  by  the  ancients,  might 
have  been  certainly  known  from  the  number  of  ftatues  eredted 
to  his  honour,  if  Cicero,  Strabo,  Jofephus,  Plutarch,  and 
others,  had  not  fpoken  of  him,  as  they  have  done,  in  terms 
of  the  higheft  applaufe.  Livy  is  blamed  for  having  given  him 
the  cold  commendation,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  auftor  baud- 
quaquam  fpernendus,  an  author  by  no  m^eans  to  be  defpi- 
fed;^’  and  efpecially  after  he  had  copied  fo  verymuch  from 
him.  But  this  commendation  is  far  from  feeming  cold  to 
us  :  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  a  very  high  elogium  ;  and 
fo  it  appeared  to  Cafaubon  and  Voftius,  As  to  his  manner 
of  writing,  it  feems  to  have  been  univerfally  allowed,  that 
he  was  not  eloquent,  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  who  was 
a  very  fevere  critic,  calls  him  unpolite,  and  reproaches  him 
with  negligence,  both  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  the 
ftrudfure  of  his  periods ;  and  perhaps  he  was  fo  :  but  this 
was  owing  to  the  yaft  attention  he  paid  to  things.  It  is 
certain,  there  is  no  hiftoriar;  among  the  ancients,  from  whom 
more  is  to  be  learned  with  fegard  to  prudence  and  civil 
government ;  for  it  is  his  great  excellence,  not  only  to  re- 
Lte  as  an  hiftorian,  but  to  inftrudl  as  a  philofopher.  And 
{certainly  this  was  purfuing  the  tr«e  end  pf  hiftory,  which  is, 
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#r  ou-giit  to  be,  the  teaching  of  phllofophy  or  wlfdom  by  ejc- 
amples.  Befides  the  five  firfi:  books  entire,  and  the  abridge- 
;nent  of  the  twelve  following,  there  remain  ^xcerpta  or  ex- 
tradls  of  this  hiftory,  formerly  made  by  Conftantinus  Por- 
phyrogennetes  :  which  were  firfi:  publifhed  in  Greek  by  Ur- 
finus  in  1582,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  the  learned  Henry 
Valefius  in  1634.  It  appears  farther,  from  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Cicero  to  Lucceius,  that  he  wrote  particularly  of 
the  war  of  Numantia  :  but  nothing  of  this  kind  is  come 
down  to  our  hands. 

Polybius  lived  to  a  great  age ;  but  concerning  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  his  life  we  are  not  able  to  fay  much.  He  was 
highly  honoured  with  the  friendfhip  of  Scipio  j  who,  when 
the  other  hoftages  from  Achaia  were  diftributed  through  the 
cities  of  Italy,  obtained  leave  by  his  intcrefi:  for  Polybius  to 
live  at  Rome.  He  has  been  charged  by  fome  with  a  want 
oi  religion,  becaufe,  though  he  has  declared  for  the  worfhip 
of  the  gods  in  a  political  view,  yet  he  has  fbewn  an  utter 
difbelief  of  their  divinities,  and  of  all  their  fables  concern¬ 
ing  futurity  :  but,  as  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  has  well  obferved,  Jugement^ 
they  y/ould  have  done  him  more  juftice  to  have  fpoken  of  enVhiftjTi"* 
him  as  a  foul  illuminated  by  heaven  in  the  darknefs  of  pa-  ens,  &c, 
ganifm,  and  who,  believing  in  one  only  principle  or  deity, 
laughed  at  all  thofe  imaginary  divinities,  which  idolatry  had 
let  up  as  objedls  of  adoration.  He  died  at  eighty- two  years 
of  age,  of  an  illnefs,  occafioned  by  a  fall  from  his  Horfe, 
as  Lucian  relates  in  his  Macrobil.'’^  His  death  happened 
feventeen  years  before  the  birth  of  Cicero, 

His  Hiftory,’^  with  the  Epitome,’’  was  publilhed  with 
a  Latin  verfion  and  notes  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon  at  Paris,  1609, 
in  folio,  and  repubjiflied  gt  ^tnfterdam,  1670,  in  three 
volumes  8vo,  with  additional  notes  of  James  Gronovius 
and  others,  and  alfo  with  the  Excerpta  de  legationibus,  et 

virtutibus  ac  vitiis  for  the  Extra6ls  of  Conftantine,” 
publifhed  feparately  by  Urfinus  and  Valefius,  were  upon  thofe 
fubjefls.  This  is  the  befi:  edition. 


POLYCARP,  an  apoftolic  father  of  theChriftian  church, 
was  born  in  Nero’s  reign,  probably  at  Smyrna,  a  city  of 
Ionia  in  Afia  Minor,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  expence 
of  Califio,  a  noble  matron  of  great  piety  and  charity.  In 
his  younger  years  he  is  faid  to  be  inftrudted  in  the  Chriftlan 
faith  by  Bucolus,  blfhop  of  that  place  :  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  he  was  unquefiionably  a  difciple  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelift,  and  familiarly  converfed  with  other  of  the  apoftles. 
At  a  proper  age,  Bucolus  ordained  him  a  deacon  and  catc- 
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chift  of  his  church  ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  that  prelate,  he  . 
fucceeded  him  in  the  bifhopric.  To  this  he  was  confecrated 
by  St.  John  ;  who  alfo  diredled  his  ‘‘  Apocalyptical  Tpiftle’"' 
among  fix  others  to  him,  under  the  title  of  the  Angel  of 
“  the  Church  of  Smyrna,”  where,  many  years  after  the 
apoffle’s  death,  he  was  alfo  vifited  by  St.  Ignatius.  Igna¬ 
tius  recommended  his  own  fee  of  Antioch  to  the  care  and 
fuperintendency  of  Foiycarp,  and  afterwards  lent  an  epiftle 
to  the  church  of  Smyrna  from  I’roas,  A.  C.  107  ; 
when  Polycarp  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  Epiirle  to- 

the  Philippians,”  a  tranhation  of  which  is  preferved  by 
Dr.  Cave. 

From  this  tirne,  for  many  years,  hiftory  is  filent  concern¬ 
ing  him,  till  fome  unhappy  diirerences  in  the  church  brought 
him  upon  the  public  Ilage.  It  happened,  that  the  Qijarto- 
deciman  controverfy,  about  the  obfervation  of  Eader,  began  - 
to  grow  very  high  between  the  Eaftern  and  EV eitern  churches ; 
each  infilling  IliiHy  upon  their  own  way,  and  juflifying 
themfelves  by  apoftolical  practice  and  tradition.  pre¬ 

vent  this  hre  from  breaking  out  into  a  greater  Same,  Poly¬ 
carp  undertakes  a  journey  to  Rome,  to  interpofe  with  thofe 
who  were  the  main  fupports  and  champions  of  the  oppofite’ 
party.  The  fee  of  that  capital  of  the  K.oman  empire  was 
then  polTefled  by  Anicetus  5  and  many  conferences  were  held 
between  the  two  bifliops,  each  of  them  urging  apolfolical 
tradition  for  their  practice.  But  all  was  managed  peaceably 
and  amicably,  without  any  heat  cf  contention  :  and,  though 
neither  of  them  could  bring  the  other  into  his  opinion,  yet 
both  retained  their  own  fentiments,  without  violating  that 
charity  which  is  the  great  and  common  law  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  In  token  of  this,  they  communicated  together  at  the 
holy  facrament  ;  when  Aincetus,  to  do  lionour  to  Polycarp, 
gave  him  leave  to  confecrate  the  euchariflical  elements 
in  his  own  church.  This  done,  they  parted  pei^ceably,  each 
fide  efteeming  this  difference  to  be  merely  ritual,  and  no- 
^<vays  alFedling  the  vitals  of  religion  ;  but  the  difpute  con¬ 
tinued  many  years  in  the  church,  was  carried  on  with  great 
animpfity,  and  ended  at  length  in  a  fixed  eflabli {lament, 
which  remains  to  this  day,  of  obferving  Eafter  on  different 
days  in  the  two  churches  :  for  the  Afiatics  keen  Eafler  on 
the  next  Lord’s  day  after  the  Jewifh  pafiover,  and  the  church 
of  Rome  the  next  Sunday  after  the  lirft  full  moon  after  the 
vernal  equinox.  But  to  return  to  Polycarp. 

During  liis  ilay  at  Rome,  he  employed  himfelf  particularly 
in  cppofing  the  herefies  of  Marcian  and 
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I  conduct  on  this  occafion  is  very  remarkable,  as  related  by 
ti  IrensLis;  who  tells  us,  that,  upon  Polycarp’s  palling  Ad^ar- 
■|  cian  in  the  ftreet  without  the  common  falutation,  the  latter 
I  called  out,  “  polycarp,  own  us  !”  to  which  the  former  re- 
I  plied,  with  indignation,  “I  own  thee  to  be  the  firft-born  of 
I  Satan.”  To  this  the  fame  author  adds,  that,  when  any, 
[  heretical  doiStrines  were  fpoken  in  his  prefence,  he  would 
prefently  ftop  his  ears,  crying  out,  “  Good  God  !  to  what 
!|  times  had:  thou  referved  tne,  that  I  (hould  hear  fuch 

■'  things  1”  and  immediately  quitted  the  place.  In  the  fame 

I  2:eal  he  was  wont  to  tell,  that  St.  John,  going  into  a  bath  at 
j  Ephefus,  and  finding  the  heretic  Ccrinthus  in  it,  Harted 
I  back  inftantly  without  bathing,  crying  out,  “  Let  us  ruri 
i  away,  left  the  bath  fhould  fall  upon  us  while  Cerinthus, 
the  enemy  of  truth,  is  in  it.”  Thus  our  prelate  governed 
the  church  of  Smyrna  with  apoftolic  purity,  till  he  fulFered 
rnartyrdom.  in  the  yth  year  of  Ivdarcus  Aurelius,  A,  C.  i6y  ; 
concerning  the  manner  of  which  we  have  the  following  acT 
j  Count. 

The  perfecution  growing  hot  at  Smyrna,  and  many 
having  already  I'ealed  their  confeffion  with  tlieir  blood,  the 
general  outcry  was,  Away  with  the  impious  ;  let  Poly-^ 
carp  be  fought  for.”  Kcreupon  Polycarp  withdrew  pri¬ 
vately  into  a  neighbouring  village,  where  he  lay  concealed 
for  fome  time,  continuing  night  and  day  in  prayer  for  the 
peace  of  the  church.  Pie  was  thus  occupied,  when,  one 
nigl'it  falling  into  a  trance,  he  dreamed  that  his  pillow  took 
fire,  and  was  burnt  to  alhes  ;  which,  awakening,  he  told 
his  friends,  was  a  prophetic  prefage,  that  he  fhould  be 
burnt  alive  for  the  caufe  of  Chrift.  Three  days  after  this 
dream,  in  order  to  eicape  the  fearch  which  was  carried  on 
incelPantly  after  him,  he  retired  into  another  village  :  but 
was  no  fooner  there,  than  his  enemies  were  at  hand,  who 
feizing  upon  a  couple  of  youths  (one  of  whom  they  forced 
by  ftripcs  to  a  confeftion),  were  by  them  condudfed  to  his 
lodging..  He  might  eafily  have  faved  himfelf  by  flipping 
into  another  houfe ;  but  he  refufed  it,  faying,  “  The  will 
of  the  Lord  be  done.”  Accordingly  he  came  down  from 
his  bed-chamber,  and  faluted  the  perlccutors  with  a  chearful 
countenance  ;  and,  ordering  a  table  to  be  fet  with  provi- 
lions,  invited  them  to  partake  of  them,  only  requefting  for 
hirnlclf  one  hour  for  prayer,  d'his  being  over,  he  was  fet 
upon  an  afs,  and  fo  condudfed  towards  the  city.  Upon  the 
road  he  was  m.et  by  Herod,  an  Irenarch  or  juftice  of  the 
province,  and  his  father,  who  were  the  main  (brings  of  the 
perfecution,  This  magiftrate  taking  him  up  into  his  cha- 
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riot,  tried  to  undermine  his  conflancy  ;  and,  being  de- 
teated  therein,  thruft  him  out  of  the  chariot  with  fo  much 
violence,  that  he  bruifed  his  thigh  with  the  fall.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  place  of  execution,  there  came,  as  is  faid,  a  voice 
from  heaven,  faying,  Polycarp,  be  ftrong,  and  quit  thy- 
felf  like  a  man/’  Being  brought  before  the  tribunal,  he 
was  urged  to  fwear  by  the  genius  of  Crefar.  “  Repent,” 
continues  the  proconful,  ‘‘  and  fay  with  us.  Take  away  the 
impious.”  Whereupon  the  martyr  looking  round  the  Sta¬ 
dium,  and  beholding  the  crowd  with  a  fevere  and  angry  coun¬ 
tenance,  beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
faid  with  a  figh,  quite  in  another  tone  than  they  intended, 
“  T ake  away  the  impious.”  At  laft,  confefling  himfelf  to  be  a 
Chriftian,  proclamation  was  made  thrice  of  his  confeffion  by 
the  crier ;  whereat  the  people  fhouted  out,  “  This  is  the  great 
dodor  of  Afia,  and  the  father  of  the  Chriftians ;  this  is  the  de- 
flroyer  of  our  gods,  that  teaches  men  not  to  do  facrifice,  or 
worfliip  the  deities.”  The  fire  being  prepared.  Polycarp, 
at  his  own  requeft,  was  not,  as  ufual,  nailed,  but  only  tied 
to  the  ftake  j  and  after  pronouncing  a  fhort  prayer,  with  a 
clear  and  audible  voice,  the  executioner  blew  up  the  fire, 
which  increafing  to  a  mighty  flame,  “  Behold  a  wonder 
feen,”  fays  my  author,”  by  us  who  were  purpofely  re- 
ferved,'that  we  might  declare  it  to  others^  the  flames  dif- 
pofing  themfelves  into  the  refemblance  of  an  arch,  like  the 
fails  of  a  fhip  fweiled  with  the  wind,  gently  encircled  the 
body  of  the  martyr,  who  flood  all  the  while  in  the  midft, 
not  like  roafled  flefh,  but  like  the  gold  or  filver  purified 
in  the  furnace,  his  body  fending  forth  a  delightful  fra- 
grancy,  which,  like  frankincenfe,  or  fome  other  coflly 
^  fpices,  prefented  itfelf  to  our  fenfes.  The  infidels,  exafpe- 
rated  by  the  miracle,  commanded  a  fpearman  to  run  him 
through  v/ith  a  fvvord  :  which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  but 
fuch  a  vaft  quantity  of  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  as 
“  extinguifhed  the  fire  ;  when  a  dove  was  feen  to  fly  from 
the  wound,  which  fome  fuppefe  to  have  been  his  foul, 
cloathed  in  a  vifible  fhape  at  the  time  of  its  departure  [a].’* 
The  Chriflians  would  have  carried  ofF  his  body  entire,  but 
were  not  fufFered  by  the  Irenarch,  who  commanded  it  to  be 
burnt  to  afhes,  'J'he  bones,  however,  were  gathered  up, 
and  decently  interred  by  the  Chriflians. 

[^a]  The  miraculotis  part  of  this  ac-  fered  in  its  favour  by  Mr.  Jortin,  who 
count  is  treated  with  ridicule  by  Dr.  obferves,  the  circumftances  are  fufH- 
Middleton  in  his  ‘‘  Free  Enquiry,”  and  cienc  only  to  create  a  paufe  and  a 
tJefcace  of  it  3  but  fomething  is  of-  “  doubt,”  P.c'marks  on  Eccl.Hift.  vol.i. 
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Thus  died  this  apoftolical  man,  the  yth  of  the  Kalends  of 
May,  A.  C.  167.  The  amphitheatre  whereon  he  fuffered 
was  remaining  in  a  great  meafure  not  many  years  ago,  and 
his  tomb  is  in  a  little  chapel  in  the  fpde  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  city,  folemnly  vifited  by  the 
Greeks  on  his  feftival  day  ;  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
repairing  of  it,  travellers  were  wont  to  throw  a  few  afpers 
into  an  earthen  pot  that  ftands  there  for  the  purpofe.  He 
wrote  fome  homilies  and  epiftles,  which  are  all  loft,  except 
that  to  the  “  Philippians,”  which  is  a  pious  and  truly 
Chriftian  piece,  containing  fliort  and  ufeful  precepts  and 
rules  of  life,  and  which,  St.  Jerome  tells  us,  was  even  in  his 
time  read  in  the  public  alTemblies  of  the  Afian  churches.  It 
is  of  fingular  ufe  in  proving  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of 
the  ‘‘New  Teftament inafrnuch  as  he  has  feveral  pallages 
and  expreflions  from  Matthew,  Luke,  the  Adis,  St.  PauPs 
Epiftles  to  the  Philippians,  Ephefians,  Galatians,  Corin¬ 
thians,  Romans,  ThelTalonians,  Coloffians,  id  'Fimothy, 
id  Epidle  of  St.  John,  and  id  of  Peter  ;  and  makes  partis 
cular  mention  of  St.  PauPs  Epidle  to  the  Ephefians.  In¬ 
deed  his  whole  “  Epidlp’’  confids  of  phrafes  and  fentimcnts 
taken  from  the  “  New  Tcdament  [b].’’ 

[b]  Jortin,  vqI,  i.  p.  68.  who  to  the  particulars  made  out  hy  Cotelcrius,  ha* 
added  one  from  Galat,  iv.  26.  and  another  from  Hebr,  iv.  12,  13, 

POMFRET  (John),  an  Englidi  poet,  was  fon  of  Mr. 
Pomfret,  redlor  of  Luton  in  Bedforddiire,  and  born  about 
1667.  He  was  educated  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  thence  fent  to  Cambridge  ;  but  to  what  college  is 
uncertain.  There  he  accomplilhed  himfelf  in  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  wrote  mod  of  his  poetical  pieces,  and  took  both  the 
degrees  in  arts.  After  that,  he  went  into  orders,  and  was 
prefented  to  the  living  of  Malden  in  Bedforddiire.  About 
1703^  he  came  up  to  London  for  inditution  to  a  larger  and 
very  condderable  living  ;  but  v/as  dopped  fome  time  by 
Compton,  then  bidjop  of  London,  on  account  of  thefe  four 
lines  of  his  poem,  intituled,  “  The  Choice;” 

“  And  as  I  near  approach’d  the  verge  of  life, 

“  Some  kind  relation  (for  I’d  have  no  wife) 

“  Should  take  upon  him  all  my  worldly  care, 

“  While  I  did  for  a  better  date  prepare.” 

The  parenthefis  in  thefe  lines  were  fo  malicioudy  reprefent^ 
ed,  that  the  good  bidiop  was  made  to  believe  from  it,  that 
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Pomfret  prefej'red  a  miflrers  to  a  wife  ;  though  no  fiich 
ineanins;  can  be  deduced,  unlefs  it  be  aflerted,  that  an  un¬ 
married  clergyman  cannot  live  without  a  milfreis.  But  the 
bifliop  was  foon  convinced,  that  this  rcprefentation  was 
■nothing  more  than  the  etTedf  of  malice,  as  Pomfret  at  that 
time  Vv^as  adtuallv  married.  The  opooution,  however,  which 
his  danderers  had  given  him,  was  not  without  effeef  ;  for, 
'being  by  this  obliged  to  flay  in  London  longer  than  he  in¬ 
tended,  he  catched  the  fmall-pox,  and  died  of  it,  aged  35. 

A  volume  of  his  poems  was  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  1690, 
with  a  very  modeft  and  fenfible  preface.  'T'wo  pieces  of  his 
were  publifhed  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Philalethes  ;  one 
intituled  Reafon/’  and  written  in  1700,  when  the  dif- 
putes  about  the  Trinity  ran  high  ;  the  other,  Dies  No- 
vidima,’^  or,  ‘‘  The  Lad:  Epiphany,”  a  Pindaric  ode. 
His  verdficatioa  is  not  unmufical  ;  but  there  is  not  the  force 
in  his  writings  which  is  neceiTary  to  conflitute  a  poet.  A 
diOenting  teacher  of  his  name,  and  who  publifhed  fome 
rhimes  upon  fpiritual  fubjedls,  occafioned  fanaticifni  to  be 
imputed  to  him  ;  but  his  friend  Philalethes  has  juftly  cleared 
him  from  this.  Pomfret  had  a  very  flrong  mixture  of  de¬ 
votion  in  him,  but  no  fanaticifm. 

The  Choice,”  diys  Dr.  Johnfon,  “  exhibits  a  fyflem 
of  life  adapted  to  common  notions,  and  equal  to  common 
“  expedfations  ;  fuch  a  flate  as  affords  plenty  and  tranquil- 
lity,  without  exclufion  of  Intelledlual  pleafurcs.  Perhaps 
no  compol'ition  in  our  language  has  been  oftencr  perufed 
than  Pomfret’s  ‘  Choice.’  In  his  other  poems  there  is 
an  eafy  volubility  ;  the  pleafure  of  fmooth  metre  is  af- 
forded  to  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  opprefled  with  pon?- 
dcro'us,  or  intangled  with  intricate  fentiment.  FIc  pleafes 
^9  many^  'and  he  who  pleafes  many  muff  have  merit.” 


DicU  in 

.  > 


POMP.ONATIUS  (Peter),  an  eminent  Italian  philo-f 
fopher,  was  born  at  Mantua  in  1462.  He  was  fo  little  in 
ilaturc,  that  he  was  almoff  a  dwarf  j  yet  pofTefled  an  exalted 
genius,  and  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateff  philofo- 
phers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  taught  philofophy, 
ffrft  at  Padua,' afterwards  at  Bologna,  with  the  higheft  re- 
putation.  He  had  frequent  difputations  with  the  famous 
Achillini,  whofe  pusaling  objedtions  would  have  confounded 
him,  had  it  not  been  for  his  fkill  in  parrying  them  by  fome 
joke.  Nothing  can  be  more  advantageous  in  difpute,  than 
this  talent  ot  Pomponatius  ;  by  it  a  man,  w'hen  he  has  no  ' 
good  anfwer,  and  is  ready  to  be  filenccd,  fhall  get  the  laugh¬ 
ers 
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€ts  on  his  fide  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  confufion  clue  to 
himfelf  will  fall  upon  his  adverfary.  His  book  “  De  Im- 
mortalitale  Aniiiia?,”  publiilred  in  15  ?  6,  made  a  great 
noife.  Fie  maintained  in  that  work,  that  the  immortality 
Gt  the  foul  could  not  be  proved  by  phiiofophical  reafons  ; 
yet  declared  his  firm  belief  of  it,  as  an  article  of  faith.  T'his 
precaution  did  not  fave  him  ;  many  advcrfaries  rofe  up  againlb 
him,  who  djd  not  fcruple  to  treat  him  as  an  atheift  ;  and 
the  monks  procured  his  book,  although  he  v/rote  feveral- 
apologies  for  it,  to  be  burnt  at  Venice,  rlis  book  upon 
“  Incantations’"  was  alfo  thought  verv  danq-erous.  He 
ihews  in  this,  that  he  does  not  believe  anv  thinq;  of  mapic 
and  forcery  ;  and  he  lays  a  prodigious  flrefs  on  occult  vir¬ 
tues  in  certain  mien,  by  which  they  produced  miraculous 
effecls.  He  gives  a  great  many  examples  of  this  ;  but  his 
advcrfaries  do'  not  admit  them  to 


be  true,  or  free  from 


maq-ic. 
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Pomponatius  died  in  1525,  according  to  Paul  Jovius,  ininElogils* 
his  2;rand  cLimadferic.  He  married  three  wives,  and  had 
but  one  daughter,  to  whom  he  left  a  large  fum  of  money. 

He  ufed  to  apply  hin.ifelf  to  the  folution  of  dilHsulties  fo  very 
intenfely,  that  he- frequently  forgot  to  eat,  drink,  flcepy  and 
perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  nature  :  nay,  it  made  him 
almoft  diftradled,  and  a  laughing-llock  to  every  one,  as 
himfelf  tells  us.  lib.iii.c.r. 


POOLE  (Matthew),  an  eminent  nonconformift  ml- Calamy’s 

nifter,  was  fon  of  F'rancis  Poole,  Efq:  of  York,  where  he 

,  .  ,  .f.  b  .  .  ejected  Mi'- 

was  born  111  1624.  Alter  a  proper  education  in  grammar  after 

and  languages,  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel  College  in  Cam-  theReftora- 

bridsie,  where  he  took  a  inaRer  of  arts  decree  ;  and  fallinp;  ^'”1? , .. 

A  ,  ,  T,  n  '  1  r  /!•  1  io6o.vol.il* 

in  with  the  rreibytcnan  opinions  concerning  eccieiialtical  p. 
polity,  which  then  prevailed,  he  entered  into  the  miniftry,  General 
and  about  1648  was  made  rector  of  St.  Michael  le  Qiiern  Dictionary* 
London.  He  became  famous  and  of  weight  among  his 
party;  infomuch  that,  in  1658,  when  he  publifhed,  A 
Model  for  the  maiiiLaining  of  Students  of  choice  Abili- 
“  ties  at  the  Univerfity,  and  principally  in  order  to  the  Mi- 
niftry,”'  it  was  accompanied  with  a  recommendation 
from  the  univerfity,  figned  by  feveral  heads  of  houfes  in 
Cambridge,,  among  whom  were  Cud  worth,  Whilchcot, 
Worthington,  Dillingham,  &c.  Refufing  to  comply  with 
the  Adi  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  he  was  ejedted  from  his 
living  5  upon  which  occafion  he  printed  a  piece  in  Latin,  in¬ 
tituled,.  Vox  clamantis  in  deferto:”  however,  he  lub- 

mitted, 
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mitted  to  the  law  with  a  commendable  refignation.  Be¬ 
ing  unmarried,  and  enjoying  a  paternal  eftate  of  lool.  per 
annum,  he  fat  down  to  his  ftudies,  and  refolved  to  employ 
his  pen  in  the  fervice  of  religion  in  general,  without  regard 
to  particular  difputes  among  Proteftants.  With  this  view^ 
he  drew  the  defign  of  a  very  laborious  and  ufeful  v/ork, 
which  was  publilhed  by  him,  1669,  See,  under  the  title  of 
Synopfis  Criticorum  Bibliorum,”  5  vols.  folio,  and  met 
with  a  good  reception  from  all  parties,  in  the  midft  of  this 
employment,  he  found  leifure  to  teftify  his  zeal  againft 
Popery,  in  a  treatife  intituled  ‘‘  The  Nullity  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  Faith,  concerning  the  Chhreh’s  Infallibility,  1666,^^ 
8vo.  When  Oates’s  depofitions  concerning  the  Popifh  plot 
were  printed  in  1679,  Poole  found  his  name  in  the  lift  of 
thofe  that  were  to  be  cut  off ;  and  an  incident  befel  him 
foon  after,  which  gave  him  the  greateft  apprehenfions  of  his 
danger.  Having  paffed  an  evening  at  alderman  Alhurft’s, 
he  took  one  Mr.  Chorley  to  bear  him  company  home. 
When  they  came  to  the  narrow  paffage  which  leads  from 
Clerkenwell  to  St.  John’s  Court,  there  were  two  men 
ftanding  at  the  entrance ;  one  of  whom,  as  Poole  came 
along,  cried  out  to  the  other,  ‘‘  Here  he  is  upon  which 
the  other  replied,  ‘‘  Let  him  alone,  for  there  is  fomebody 
with  him.”  As  foon  as  they  were  paffed,  Poole  afked 
his  friend,  if  he  heard  what  thof^  men  faid  ?  and  upon  his 
anfwering  that  he  had,  “  Well”  replied  Poole,  “  I  had 
been  murdered  to-night,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me.” 
It  is  faid,  that,  before  this  incident,  he  gave  not  the  leaft 
credit  to  what  was  faid  in  Oates’s  depofition  ;  but  then  be 
thought  proper  to  retire  to  Holland,  where  he  died  this  year, 
in  Oeftober,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned,  as 
Calamy  relates. 

He  publifhed  feveral  fmall  pieces,  befides  what  has  been 
mentioned ;  and  he  alfo  wrote  a  volume  of  Englilh  An- 
notations  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures  but  was  prevented 
by  death  from  going  farther  than  the  58th  chapter  of  Ifaiah. 
I'hat  work  was  completed  by  others,  and  publifhed,  1688, 
Fafti  Oxon.  in  two  vols.  folio.  Wood  obferves,  that  he  left  behind 
voi.  ij.  <c  character  of  a  very  celebrated  critic  and  cafuift  :” 

and  Calamy  tells  us,  that  “  he  was  very  facetious  in  con- 
verfation,  very  true  to  his  friend,  very  ftricl  in  his  piety, 
and  univerfal  in  his  charity.” 

Biographia  POPE  (ALEXANDER),  a  Celebrated  Englifh  poet,  was 
ntaniiica.  gQQ^j  families,  and  born  June  8,  1688, 
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in  the  Strand,  where  his  father  v/as  then  a  hatter.  He 
was  taught  to  read  very  early  by  an  aunt,  and  learned 
to  write  without  any  affiftance,  by  copying  printed  books„ 

The  family  being  of  the  Romifli  religion,  he  was  put,  at 
eight  years  of  age,  under  one  Taverner,  a  prieft,  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
together;  and  foon  after  fent  to  a  Popifll  fcminary  near 
Winchefter,  whence  he  was  removed  to  a  fchcol  at  Hyde- 
Park  Corner.  He  difeovered  early  an  inclination  to  verfi- 
fying  ;  and  the  tranflations  of  Ogilby  and  Sandys  from 
Virgil  and  Ovid  hrh:  falling  in  his  way,  thefe  were  his  fa¬ 
vourite  authors.  At  twelve,  he  retired  with  his  parents  to 
Binfield,  in  Windfor  Foreft  ;  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Spenfer,  Waller,  and  Dryden.  Dry- 
den  ftruck  him  mofF,  probably  becaufe  the  call:  of  that  poet 
was  moft  congenial  with  his  own  ;  and  therefore  he  not 
only  ftudied  his  v/orks  intenfely,  but  ever  after  mentioned 
him  with  a  kind  of  veneration.  He  once  obtained  a  fight  of 
him  at  a  cofFee-houfe,  but  never  was  known  to  him  :  a  mif-  inoneofhj* 
fortune  which  he  laments  in  thefe  pathetic  words,  Virgi-  lo 

•  1-  ,,  “  Mr.  Cron>- 

“  hum  tantum  vidi.  well. 

Though  Pope  had  been  under  more  tutors  than  one,  yet 
it  feems  they  were  fo  infufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  teach¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  learned  very  little  from  them :  fo  that,  be¬ 
ing  obliged  afterwards  to  begin  all  over  again,  he  may  juflly 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  or  felf- taught.  At 

fifteen,  he  had  acquired  a  readrnefs  in  the  two  learned 
languages,  to  v/hich  he  foon  after  added  the  French  and 
Italian.  He  had  already  fcribbled  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in 
various  ways  ;  and  this  year  fet  about  an  epic  poem,  called 
Alcander.’’  He  long  after  communicated  it  to  Atter- 
bury,  with  a  declared  intention  to  burn  it  ;  and  that  friend 
concurred  with  him;  “though,”  adds  he,  “  I  would  have Atterbury* 
“  interceded  for  the  firft  page,  and  put  it,  with  your  leave,  Epifloiary 
among  my  curiofities.”  What  the  poet  him  felf  obferves  ence,^v^ont" 
upon  thefe  early  pieces,  is  agreeable  enough  ;  and  fliews, 
that,  though  at  firft  a  little  intoxicated  with  the  waters  of 
Helicon,  he  afterwards  arrived  to  great  fobriety  of  thinking. 

I  confefs,”  fays  he,  “  there  was  a  time,  when  I  was  in  Preface  to 
love  with  myfelf ;  and  my  firft  produ61ions  were 
children  of  felf-love  upon  innocence.  I  had  made  an  epic 
poem,  and  panegyrics  on  all  the  princes ;  and  I  thought 
myfelf  the  greateft  genius  that  ever  was.  I  cannot  but 
regret  thefe  delightful  vifions  of  my  childhood,  which, 
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“  like  the  fine  colours  vre  fee  when  our  eves  are  fhut,  are 
vaniflied  for  ever.’’ 

His  paftorals,  begun  in  1704,  firft  ^introduced  him  to  the 
wits  of  the  time  ;  among  whom  were  Wycherley  and  Walfh. 
'This  laft  gentleman  proved  a  fincere  friend  to  him  ;  and  foon 
difcerning  that  his  talent  lay,  not  fo  much  in  ffriking  out 
new  thoughts  of  his  own,  as  in  improving  thofe  of  other 
irten,  and  in  an  eafy  verfification,  told  him,  among  other 
things,  that  there  was  one  way  left  open  for  him  to  excel  ! 
his  predecelTors  in,  which  was  corredfnefs  :  obferving,  that 
thouffh  we  had  feveral  great  poets,  yet  none  of  them  were 
correft.  Pope  took  the  hint,  and  turned  it  to  good  account  j 
for  no  doubt  the  diffinguifhing  harmony  of  his  numbers  was 
in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  it.  The  fame  year,  1704,  he 
wrote  the  firft  part  of  his  Windfor  Fored-,”  though  the 
ivhole  was  not  pubiifned  till  1710.  In  1708,  he  v/rote  the 
EiTay  on  Criticifm  which  production  was  jufrly  efteem- 
ed  a  mafter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  ihewed  not  only  the  pe¬ 
culiar  turn  of  his  talents,  but  that  thofe  talents,  young  as  he 
was,  were  ripened  into  perfeCfion.  fJe  was  not  yet  twenty  years 
old;  and  yet  the  maturity  of  judgement,  the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  the  penetration  into  human  nature,  difplayed 
in  that  piece,  were  fuch  as  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
j;>-reateft  abilities  and  exocrience. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  the  “  Eflay  on  Criti- 
cifm,”  it  was  flill  furpalTed,  in  a  poetical  view,  by  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock,”  firfl;  completely  publillied  in  1712. 
The  former  excelled  in  the  didaCfic  way,  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  formed  ;  a  clear  head,  Prong  fenfe,  and  a  found 
judgement,  being  his  characferiftical  qualities  :  but  it  is  the 
creative  power  of  imagination,  that  conPitutes  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  a  poet ;  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  Rape  of  the 
“  Lock,”  that  Pope  principally  appears  one,  there  being 
more  vis  imagmandi  difplayed  in  this  poem,  than  perhaps  in 
all  his  other  works  put  together.  In  1713,  he  gave  out 
propofals  for  publifhing  a  tranllation  of  ‘‘  Homer’s  Iliad, 
by  fubfeription  ;  in  which  ail  parties  concurred  fo  heartily^ 
that  he  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune  by  it.  The  fubferip¬ 
tion  amounted  to  6000 1.  befides  1200  1.  which  Lintot,  the 
bookfeller,  gave  him  for  the  copy.  Addifon  is  faid  to  have 
fecretly  oppofed  him,  and  to  have  trandated,  hijnfelf,  the 
firft  book  of  the  Iliad  which  was  afterwards  publifhed 
under  Tickell’s  name,  with  a  view  of  difgracing  his.  Our 
poet  had  long  paid  an  awful  veneration  to  this  rival,  the 
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Ij  confciournefs  of  which  probably  gave  a  keeneP  edge  to  his 

1--refentment  now  :  but,  though  this  inexcufable  treachery  and 
falfenefs  hurt  him  exceedingly,  yet  he  managed  it  very  nice¬ 
ly  ;  and  at  laft  revenged  it  in  thofe  well-known  lines,  which 
do  honour  to  the  fatirift. 

.  Pope’s  finances  being  now  in  good  condition,  he  pur- 
.  chafed  a  houfe  at  Twickenham  ;  whither  he  removed,  with 
i  his  father  and  mother,  in  1715  :  where  the  former  died 

r  about  two  years  after.  As  he  was  a  Papift,  he  could  not 
purchafe,  nor  put  his  money  to  intereft  on  real  fecurity  ; 
and,  as  he  adhered  to  the  caufe  of  King  Tames,  he  made  it 
I  a  point  of  confcience  not  to  lend  it  to  the  new  government : 
r  fo  that,  though  he  was  worth  near  20,000 1.  when  he  laid 
\  afide  bufinefs,  yet  living  afterwards  up^n  the  quick  fiock,  he 
f  left  but  a  fiender  fubftance  to  his  family.  Our  poet,  how- 
1  ever,  did  not  fail  to  improve  it.  to  the  utmofi  :  he  had  al- 
r  ready  acquired  much  by  his  publications,  and  he  was  all  at- 
i  tention  to  acquire  more.  In  1717?  he  publiihed  a  colledtion 
;  of  all.  he  had  printed  feparately  ;  and  proceeded  to  give  a 
^  new  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  which,  being  publifhed  in  1721, 
difeovered  that  he  had  confulted  his  fortune  more  "than  his 
fame  in  that  undertaking.  The  Iliad”  being  finifhed, 
he  engaged  upon  the  like  footing  to  undertake  the  Odyf- 
fey.”  Broome  and  Fenton  did  part  of  it,  and  received 
500  1.  of  Pope  for  their  labours.  It  was  publifhed  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  conditions  to  Lintot,  except¬ 
ing  that,  inftead  of  1200 1.  he  had  but  600 1.  for  the  copy. 
This  work  being  finifhed  in  1725,  he  was  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot  in  printing  fome  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Mifcellanies.”  About  this  time,  he  narrowly 
efcaped  lofing  his  life,  as  he  was  returning  home  in  a  friend’s 
chariot;  which,  on  pafiing  a  bridge,  happened  to  be  over¬ 
turned,  and  thrown  with  the  horfes  into  the  river.  The 
glaffes  were  up,  and  he  not  able  to  break  them  :  fo  that  he 
had  immediately  been  drowned,  if  the  poftillion  had  not  broke 
them,  and  dragged  him  out  to  the  bank.  A  fragment  of  the 
glafs,  however,  cut  him  fo  defperately,  that  he  ever  alter  loll 
the  ufe  of  two  of  his  fingers. 

In  1727,  his  Dunciad”  appeared  in  Ireland,  and  the 
year  after  in  England,  with  notes  by  Swift,  under  the  name 
of  Scriblerus,  This  edition  was  prefented  to  the  King 
and  Qrieen  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  probably  about 
this  time,  offered  to  procure  Pope  a  penfiouj  which  how- 
'  ever  he  rtfufed,  as  he  had  formerly  done  a  propofal  of  the 
I  fame  kind  made  him  by  Lord  Halifax,  He  greatly  culti- 
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vated  the  fpirlt  of  independency  ;  and  Unplac’d,  tinpcn- 
“  fion’d^  no  man’s  heir  or  flave,’^  was  frequently  his 
boaft.  He  fomewhere  obferves,  that  the  life  of  an  author 
is  a  {late  of  warfare :  he  has  {hewn  himfelf  a  complete  ge¬ 
neral  in  this  way  of  warring.  He  bore  the  infults  and  in¬ 
juries  of  his  enemies  long,  but  at  length,  in  the  “  Dunciad,** 
made  an  abfolutely  univerfal  {laughter  of  them  :  for  even 
Cibber,  who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  be  the  hero  of  it, 
could  not  forbear  owning,  that  nothing  was  ever  more  per- 
fedl  and  finilhed  in  its  kind,  than  this  poerri* 

In  1729,  by  the  advice  of  lord  Bolrngbroke,  he  turned 
his  pen  to  fubjedls  of  morality  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
him,  with  the  alliftance  of  that  noble  friend,  who  furni{hed 
him  v/ith  the  materials,  at  work  this  year  upon  the  “  ElTay 
on  Man.”  The  follov/ino;  extract  of  a  letter  to  Swift 
difcovers  the  reafon  of  his  lordllup’s  advice  :  “  Bid  him,” 
fays  Bolingbroke,  “  talk  to  of  the  work  he  is  about, 
“  I  hope,  in  good  earnefc ;  it  is  a  fine  one,  and  will  be,  in 
his  hands,  an  original.  His  foie  complaint  is,  that  he 
‘‘  finds  it  too  eafy  in  the  execution.  This  flatters  his  lazi- 
nefs  :  it  flatters  my  judgement}  who  always  thought, 
that,  univerfal  as  his  talents  are,  this  is  eminently  and 
peculiarly  his,  above  all  the  writers  I  know,  living  or 
dead;  I  do  not  except  Horace.”  Pope  tells  the  Dean, 
iii  the  next  letter,  that  ‘‘  the  work,  Lord  Bolingbroke 
fpeaks  of  with  fiich  fuch  abundant  partiality,  is  a  fyflem 
of  ethics,  in  the  Horatian  way.”  In  purfuing  the  fame 
defigii,  he  wrote  his  “  Ethic  Epiftles :”  the  fourth  of 
which,  Upon  Talhe,”  giving  great  offence,  as  he  was 
fuppofed  to  ridicule  the  duke  of  Chandos  under  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Timon,”  is  faid  to  have  put  him  upon  writing 
Satires,”  wLich  he  continued  till  1739*  He  ventured  to 
attack  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  fet  no  bounds  to  his 
fatirical  rage.  A  genuine  collection  of  his  ‘‘  Letters”  was 
publifhed  in  1737* 

In  1738,  a  French  tranflation  of  the  Effay  on  Man,” 
by  the  Abbe  Refnel,  was  printed  at  Paris ;  and  Mr. 
Croufaz,  a  German  profefibr,  animadverted  upon  this  fyflem 
of  ethics,  which  he  reprefented  as  nothing  elfe  but  a  fyflem 
of  naturalifm.  Warburton  wrote  a  Commentary”  upon 
the  Effay;”  in  which  he  defends  it  againft  Croufaz, 
whofe  objedtions  he  fuppofes  owing  to  the  faultinefs  of  Ref- 
nePs  tranflation.  The  poem  was  rc-publiflied  in  1740,  with 
the  Commentary.”  Our  author  now  added  a  fourth  book 
to  the  Dunciad,”  which  was  firfl  printed  feparately,  in 
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I  1742;  l^ut  the  year  after  the  whole  poem  came  out  toge- 
i  ther,  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  more  corre6t  edition  of  his  works, 
j  Pie  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  that  deflgn,  but  did  not  live 
j  to  complete  it.  He  had  all  his  life  long  been  fubjedl  to  the 
!  head-ach ;  and  that  complaint,  which  he  derived  from  his 
I  mother,  was  now  greatly  increafed  by  a  dropfy  in  his  bread, 
under  which  he  expired  the  30th  of  May,  1744,  in  his  56th 
year.  In  his  will,  dated  Dec.  12,  1743,  Mifs  Blount,  a 
I  lady  to  whom  he  was  always  devoted,  was  made  his  heir 
I  during  her  life ;  and,  among  other  legacies,  he  bequeathed 
to  Warburton  the  property  of  all  fuch  of  his  works  already 
printed,  as  he  had  written  or  fhould  write  commentaries 
upon,  and  had  nqt  been  otherwife  difpofed  of  or  alienated  ; 
with  this  condition,  that  they  were  publifhed  without  future 
alterations.  In  difchargc  of  this  truft,  that  gentleman  gave 
a  complete  edition  of  all  Pope's  works,  1751,  in  nine  vo« 
lumes,  8vo. 

A  work,  intituled,  An  Eflay  on  the  Writings  and 
Genius  of  Pope,”  by  Mr.  Warton,  1756,  8vo,  will  be 
read  with  pleafure  by  thofe,  who  defire  to  know  more  of  the 
perfon,  character,  and  writings  of  this  excellent  poet.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  following  account  of  him  by  lord  Orrery 
may  fuffice  :  If  we  may  judge  of  him  by  his  works,”  fays  Memoirs  or 

this  noble  author,  his  chief  aim  was  to  be  efteemed  a  man  Life  and 
of  virtue.  His  letters  are  written  in  that  Ityle  ;  his  laft  °  ’ 

volumes  are  all  of  the  moral  kind  j  he  has  avoided  trifles  j 
and  confequently  has  efcaped  a  rock  which  has  proved 
very  injurious  to  Dr.  Swift's  reputation.  Pie  has  given 
his  imagination  full  fcopc,  and  yet  has  preferved  a  per- 
petual  guard  upon  his  condudt.  The  conflitution  of  his 
body  and  mind  might  eafily  incline  him  to  the  habits  of 
caution  and  referve.  The  treatment  which  he  met  with 
afterwards,  from  an  innumerable  tribe  of  adverfaries^ 
confirmed  this  habit ;  and  made  him  flower  than  the  ' 
dean,  in  pronouncing  his  judgement  upon  perfons  and 
things.  Plis  profe-writings  are  little  lefs  harmonious 
“  than  his  verfe ;  and  his  voice,  in  common  converfation, 
was  fo  naturally  mufical,  that  I  remember  honefl  Tom 
Southern  ufed  to  call  him  the  little  nightingale.  His 
manners  were  delicate,  eafy,  and  engaging ;  and  he 
“  treated  his  friends  with  a  politenefs  that  charmed,  and  a 
generofity  that  was  much  to  his  honour.  Every  gueft 
was  made  happy  within  his  doors,  pleafure  dvvelt  under 
his  roof,  and  elegance  prefided  at  his  table,” 
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We  enter  not  here  into  Dr.  Johnfon’s  mofl:  admirable 
critique  on  our  Engli/h  Homer,  It  would  lead  into  too 
large  a  field  for  our  limits  5  and  we  muft  fuppofe  that  there 
is  not  one  of  our  readers  but  has  already  feen  and  ad¬ 
mired  it. 

POREE  (Charles),  a  French  Jefuit,  but  very  fine 
genius,  was  born  in  1675,  and  entered  into  that  fociety  in 
j6q2.  He  was  profefibr  of  the  belles  lettres,  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  theology,  fuccellivcly ;  and  Ihone  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  exceedingly.  He  was  a  trainer  of  youth  all  his  life ; 
and  it  is  prefumed,  that  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in  this 
way.  This  Voltaire  fays  of  him  ;  and  adds,  that  he  was 
eloquent  after  the  ftylc  and  tafte  of  Seneca  ;  a  very  beau- 
tiful  poet:  but  that  his  greatefi:  merit confifted  in  infpiring 
EiTal  fur  V  his  pupils  with  the  love  of  learning  and  virtue.”  He 
hiftoire,  &c.  {Jied  in  There  are  Orations,  Comedies,  Tragedies, 

iom.vii.  pieces  in  the  poetical  way,  of  his  in  Latin. 

PORPHYRIUS,  a  philofopher  of  great  name  among  the 
ancients,  was  born  A.  D.  233,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Farbrlc.Bib- Severus.  He  was  of  Tyre,  a  city  in  Phoenicia;  and  had 
lioth. Grace.  name  of  Malchus,  in  common  with  his  father,  who, 
Komenius  was  a  Syrophcenician.  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Auguftin  have 
devit.  &  called  him  Bataneotes  :  whence  Fabricius  fufpe6ts,  that  the 
^b”ni^bld  place  of  liis  nativity  was  Batanea,  a  town  of  Syria; 
|jbjun£v/  *  and  that  he  was  carried  thence  with  a  colony  to  Tyre,  He 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  had  the  famous  Longinus  for  his 
mafter  in  rhetoric,  who  changed  his  Syrian  name  Malchus, 
as  not  very  pleafing  to  Grecian  ears,  into  that  of  Porphy¬ 
rins,  which  anfwered  to  it  in  Greek.  Afterwards  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Rome,  where,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  he  heard^ 
Plotinus ;  whofe  life  he  has  written,  and  inferted  in  it  many 
particulars  concerning  himfelf.  Five  years  after,  he  went 
to  refide  at  Lilybseum  in  Sicily,  on  which  account  he  is 
fometimes  called  Siculus  :  and  here,  as  Eufebius  and  Jerome 
relate,  he  compofed  thofe  famous  books  againfi:  the  Chrift- 
ians,  which,  for  the  name  and  authority  of  the  man,  and 
for  the  fharpnefs  and  learning  with  which  they  vverc  written, 
were  afterwards  thouglit  fo  confiderable,  as  to  be  fupprefied 
hy  particular  edicts  under  the  reigns  of  Conflantine  and  = 
'^I'heodofius.  Some  have  furmifed,  that  thefe  books  are 
Pill  extant,  and  fecrctly  preferved  in  the  duke  of  Tufeany’s 
library  :  but,  confidering  the  zeal  with  which  the  Chriftians 

would 
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would  naturally  purfue  the  memory  and  writings  of  this  phl- 
lofopher,  who  was  indeed  the  moft  bitter  as  well  as  the 
moft  able  adverfary  they  had  ever  known,  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  but  they  would  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to 
fearch  out  and  dcftroy  thefe  execrable  books.  The  circum- 
ftances  of  Porphyry’s  life,  after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  are 
little  known ;  except  that  he  died  at  Rome,  towards  the  end 
of  Diocletian’s  reign,  when  he  was  above  feventy.  Some 
have  imagined  that  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  ft 
Chriftian,  but  afterwards,  through  fome  difguft  or  other, 
deferted  that  profeilion,  and  grew  exceedingly  bitter  againfi 
it:  while  others  have  hinted,  that  he  embraced  Chriflianitv 
when  he  was  old,  and  after  he  had  written  with  great  acri¬ 
mony  againft  it.  Though  many  ancient  writers  have  given 
countenance  to  the  former  of  thefe  opinions,  yet  there  feems 
nothing  to  fupport  it,  except  that  in  his  younger  years  he 
was  familiarly  acquainted  with  Origen  ;  whofe  great  and 
ex  ten  five  reputation  had  drawn  him  to  Alexandria.  The 
latter  has  no  foundation  at  all.  Eunapius,  who  wrote  the 
Life”  of  Porphyry,  which  is  ftill  extant,  after  obferving 
that  he  lived  to  be  extremely  old,  fays,  hence  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  many  things  in  his  later  writings  contradict 
‘‘  what  he  had  advanced  in  his  former  ;  whence  I  cannot 
but  fuppofc,  that,  as  he  grew  older,  he  changed  his 
opinions yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
the  change  here  alluded  to  was  from  F-aganifm  to 
Chriftianity. 

Porphyry  wrote  a  great  number  of  things,  the  far  greater 
part  of  which  have  periflied.  Some  have  wifhed  that  his 
books  againft  the  Chriftians  had  come  down  to  us,  becaufe 
they  are  firmly  perfuaded  that,  among  innumerable  blafphe- 
mies  againft  Chrift  and  his  religion,  which  might  eafily 
have  been  confuted,  many  admirable  things  would  have 
been  found.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  frnall  reafon  to  think 
fo :  for  Porphyry  was  not  only  ^t  the  head  of  the  later 
Platonifts,  and  on  lhat  account  called  by  way  of  diftinCfioa 
“  the  philofopher,”  but  he  was  confiimmate  in  all  kinds  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  Some  of  his  works  remain  ;  and 
the  four  following,  Dc  abftinentia  ab  efu  animalium 
De  vita  Pythagorae  5”  Sententiae  ad  intelligibilia  du- 
centes  De  Antro  Nymphorum  with  a  fragment 
De  Styge,’’  preferved  by  Stobaeus,  were  printed  at 
Cambridge,  1655,  ^  Latin  verfion,  and  the 

Life  of  Porphyry”  fubjoined,  by  Lucas  Holftenius.  d'he 
Life  of  Pythagoras,”  which  however  is  but  a  fragment,^ 
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has  fince  been  publiflied  by  Kufterus,  at  Amfterdam,  1707,  j 

in  4to,  in  conjundlion  with  that  written  by  Jamblichus,  who  i 

was  a  difciple  of  our  philofopher.  It  fhould  have  been  ob-  j 

ferved,  that  the  above  pieces  of  Pythagoras,  printed  at  | 

Cambridge,  were  publiflied  jointly  with  Epi^letus  and  Ar**  | 

rian’s  Commentary/’  and  the  Tabula  Cebetis/’  - 

j 

POTENGER  (John),  fon  of  John  Potenger,  ! 

D.  D.  (who  was  appointed  mafter  of  Winchefter  fchoo!  > 

Aug.  I,  1642,  and  died  in  Dec.  1659)  was  born  in  St,  ^ 

Swithin’s  parifh,  Winchefter,  July  21,  1647,  admitted  oit 
the  foundation  of  the  college  in  1658,  and  from  thence  re¬ 
moved  to  a  fcholarfliip  of  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  Oxon, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  afterwards  entered  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  regularly  called  to  the  bar.  The 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  which  he  held  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  he  purchafed,  in  1676,  of  Sir  John  Ernie,  j 
then  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whofe  daughter  he  mar-  | 
ried.  Speaking  afterwards  of  his  father,  he  exprefles  him-  : 
felf  thus  :  About  the  13th  year  of  my  age,  the  Chriftmas 

before  the  return  of  King  Charles  the  Secoqd,  I  loft  a  lov- 
ing  father ;  I  was  not  fo  young  but  I  was  deeply  fenfible 
of  the  misfortune,  knowing  at  what  an  ynfeafonable  time 
I  was  deprived  of  him,  when  he  ftiould  have  received  a 
reward  for  his  loyal  fufferings.  He  would  often  difcourfe 
with  me,  though  young,  about  the  unhappy  times,  and 
lament  the  church’s  and  the  king’s  misfortune,  which 
made  a  great  impreffion  on  me ;  and  laid  the  foundation, 

I  hope,  of  my  being  a  true  fon  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  an  obedient  fubjedf  to  my  lawful  prince,”  In  1692 
his  wife  died,  leaving  him  only  one  daughter,  who  in  1695 
was  married  to  Richard  Bingham,  Efq;  of  Melcombe 
Bingham,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet.  Thither  he  retired 
many  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  Dec.  18, 
1733,  of  his  agCy  He  was  buried  by  his 

v/ite  in  Blunfden  church,  in  the  parifh  of  Highworth,  Wilts. 

Mr.  Potenger  alfo  publifhed  “  A  Paftoral  Reflediion  oq 
“  Death,”  a  poem,  in  1691;  and  “  The  Life  of  Agri- 
cola,”  from  Tacitus,  and  perhaps  other  felecft  pieces; 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  his  works,  confifting  of  Poems, 
Epiftles,  Tranflations,  and  Difcourfes,”  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  v/as  referved  only  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
private  friends,  who  yet  importuned  him  to  make  them 
public.  T[\vo  “  Original  Letters”  to  him  from  Dr,  South 
arc  printed  in  The  Seledt  Colleclion  of  Poems,”  p.  286. 
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•  POTTER  (Dr.  Christopher),  a  learned  Englifli  Uoyd’sMe- 
divine,  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Barnabas  Potter,  bifhop  of  Car-  p  “/igrT 
lifle;  and  born  in  Weftmorland  about  1591.  He  was  ad-  Worthies  of 
mitted  of  Qiieen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  1606,  v/here  he  Wefimor- 
took,  in  due  time,  both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity. 

He  was  lirft  made  fellow,  and  in  1626  fucceeded  his  uncle  then.  Oxon, 
in  the  provoftfhip  of  his  college.  Though  a  zealous  puri-  —General 
tanical  preacher,  he  became  at  length  an  adherent  to  Laud. 

In  1628,  he  preached  a  fermon  at  Ely-houfe,  upon  the  con-* 
fecration  of  his  uncle  ;  who,  ‘‘  though  a  thorough-paced 
‘‘  Calvinift-,’’  fays  W ood,  was  made  bifhop  of  Carlifle 
by  the  endeavours  of  Laud.  In  1633,  he  publifhed  An 
Anfwer  to  a  late  Popifli  Pamphlet,  intituled  ‘‘  Charity 
Miftaken  P’  (See  KNOT  and  CHILLINGWORTH.) 
which  he  wrote  by  the  fpecial  order  of  Charles  1.  whofe 
chaplain  he  was.  In  1635,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Worcefler  ;  and,  in  1640,  became  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford,  in  the  execution  of  which  office  he  met  with  fome 
trouble  from  the  members  of  the  long  parliament.  Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  fent  all  his  plate  to 
the  king ;  and  declared,  that  he  would  rather,  like  Dio¬ 
genes,  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  than  that  his 
majefty  fhould  want :  and  he  afterwards  fufFered  much  for 
the  royal  caufe.  He  was  nominated  to  the  deanery  of 
Durham,  Jan.  1645-6;  but  was  prevented  from  being 
inftalled  by  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  college  in 
March  following.  He  was  learned,  and  of  exemplary 
life  and  converfation.  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine,  who  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  provoflfhip  of  Queen’s  College,  married 
his  widow. 


POTTER  (Dr.  John),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bio^raphU 
a  very  learned  man,  was  fon  of  Mr,  Thomas  Potter,  a 
linen-draper  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire  :  where  he  was  born 
about  1674.  Being  put  to  fchool  there,  he  made  an  un¬ 
common  progrefs  in  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and,  at  fourteen, 
was  fent  to  Univerfity  College  in  Oxford.  At  nineteen, 
he  publiflied  “  Variantes  Ledliones  &  Note  ad  Plutarchi 
librum  de  audiendis  poetis  ;  &  ad  Bafilii  magni  orationem 
ad  Juvenes,  quomodo  cum  frudlu  legere  poffint  Grasco- 
rum  libros,  1693,”  8vo,  The  year  after,  he  was  chofen 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College  ;  and,  proceeding  mafter  of  arts, 
took  pupils,  and  went  into  orders.  In  1697,  came  out  his 
edition  of Lycophron,^’  in  folio  :  it  was  reprinted  in  1702, 
and  is  reckoned  the  beft  of  that  obfciire  writer.  The  fame 
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year,  1697,  he  publillied  likewife  the  firfl:  volume  of  his 
Antiquities  of  Greece  which  was  followed  by  the  fe- 
cond,  the  year  after.  Several  additions  were  made  by  him 
in  the  fubfequent  editions  of  this  ufeful  and  learned  work,  of 
which  the  7th  was  publifhed  in  1751. 

Thefe  works  eftablifhed  his  fame  in  the  literary  republic 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  engaged  him  in  a  correfpond-i. 
ence  with  Gra;vius  and  other  learned  foreigners.  In  1704, 
he  commenced  bachelor  ot  divinity,  and  became  chaplain  to 
abp.  Tenifon,  with  whom  he  went  to  rciide  at  Lambeth; 
was  made  dodfor  in  1706,  and  foon  after  chaplain  to  the 
queen.  In  1707,  he  publifhed,  in  8vo,  ‘‘  A  Difeourfe 
upon  Church  G'^oyernment and,  the  year  after,  fuc- 
ceeded  Dr.  Jane  as  regius  profefibr  of  divinity,  and  canoh 
of  Chrifl:  Church  in  Oxford.  In  1715,  he  was  made 
bifliop  of  Oxford  ;  and,  the  fame  year,  publilhed  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  2  vols.  folio. 
Jan.  I736"75  he  fucceeded  Wake  in  the  archbifhopric  of 
Canterbury  :  which  high  and  important  ofHce  he  fupported 
with  much  dignity  for  ten  years,  dying  in  1747*  He  was 
a  learned  and  exemplary  churchman,  but  of  a  charadler  by 
no  means  amiable ;  being  ftrongly  tinclured  with  -that  fort 
of  pride,  haughtinefs,  and  feverlty  of  manners,  which  ufualiy 
accompanies  a  rigid  orthodoxy.  It  may  be  added  too, 
though  not  to  his  credit,  that  he  difinherited  his  eldeft  fon, 
becaufe  he  mortified  his  ambition,  by  marrying  below  his 
dignity.  His  Theological  W orks,  containing  Sermons, 
Charges,  Difeourfe  of  Church  Government,  and  Divi- 
nity  Ledlures,”  v/ere  publiflied  at  Oxford,  I753>  in 
3  vols.  8vo. 

POURBUS  (Peter  and  Francis),  father  and  fon, 
two  good  Flemiili  painters,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
at  Goude,  and  the  latter  at  Bruges.  They  flourifiied  in  the 
15th  century  ;  and  each  of  them  in  the  place  of  his  birth  did 
a  great  many  fine  pieces,  vTnch  are  yet  in  the  churches,  and 
remain  fufficieat  proofs  of  their  ficiil.  Francis,  having  been 
for  fome  time  his  father’s  difeipie,  removed  to  Frans  Floris, 
whom  he  excelled  in  colouring.  He  was  a  better  painter 
than  his  father,  and  there  are  admirable  pidiures  of  his  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  tov/n-houfe  at  Paris.  The  father  died  in  1583,. 
and  the  fon  in  1622. 

POUSSIN  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  French  painter, 
V/^s  born  at  Andd,  a  little  city  in  Normandy,  1594.  His 
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t|  family  however  were  originally  of  SoilTons  ;  in  which  city 
'I  there  were  fome  of  his  relations  officers  in  the  Prefidial 
^  court.  John  Pouffiii,  his  father,  was  of  noble  extradlion, 

\  but  born  to  a  very  fmall  eftate.  His  fon,  feeing  the  nar~ 
f  rownefs  of  his  circumftances,  ’determined  to  fet  up  for  him- 
i  felf  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  chofe  painting  for  his  profeffion, 

I  having  naturally  a  ftrong  inclination  to  that  art.  At 
^  eighteen,  he  went  to  Paris,  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  it.  A 
rj  Poi61:ovin  lord,  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him,  put  him  to 
‘  Ferdinand,  a  face-painter,  whom  Pouffin  left  in  three 
1  months  to  place  him  felf  with  Lallemanr,  with  whom  he 
d  flayed  but  a  month  :  he  faw  he  fliould  never  learn  any  thing 
1  from  fuch  mailers,  and  he  refolvcd  not  to  lofe  his  time  with 
-i  them  ;  believing  he  fliould  profit  more  by  fludying  the 
works  of  great  mailers,  than  by  the  difcipline  of  ordinary 
painters.  He  worked  a  while  in  diflemper,  and  did  it  with 
extraordinary  facility.  'Fhe  cavalier  Marino  being  at  that 
time  in  Paris,  and  knowing  Pouffin’s  genius  was  above  the 
fmall  performances  he  was  employed  about,  perfuaded  him 
to  go  in  his  company  to  Italy  :  Pouffin  had  before  made  two 
vain  attempts  to  undertake  that  journey,  yet  by  fome  means 
or  ot;  er  he  was  hindered  from  accepting  the  advantage  of 
this  opportunity.  Flowever,  he  promifed  to  follow  in  a 
fliort  time.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  promife,  though  not 
till  he  had  drawii  feveral  other  pidlures  in  Paris,  among 
which  was  the  death  of  the  Virgin  for  the  church  of  Notre- 
Damc.  Having  finifhed  his  bufmefs,  he  fet  out  for  Rome 
in  his  30th  year. 

He  there  met  with  his  friend,  the  cavalier  Marino,  v/ho 
was  mighty  glad  to  fee  him  ;  and,  to  be  as  ferviceable  as  he 
could,  recommended  him  to  cardinal  Barberini,  who  dcfired 
to  be  acquainted  with  him.  Yet,  fomehow  or  other,  he 
•did  not  emerge,  and  could  fcarcely  maintain  himfclf.  He  was 
forced  to  give  away  his  works  for  fo  little,  as  would  hardly 
pay  for  his  colours  :  however,  his  courage  did  not  fail  him  ; 

I  he  minded  his  fludies  affiduoufly,  refolving,  whatever  came 
I  of  it,  to  make  himfelf  mafler  of  his  profeffion  :  he  had  little 
j  money  to  fpend,  and  therefore  the  more  leifure  to  retire  by 
I  himfelf,  and  defign  the  beautiful  things  in  Rome,  as  v/eli 
antiquities  as  the  works  of  the  famous  Roman  painters. 
It  is  fald,  he  at  firft  copied  fome  of  Titian’s  pieces,  with 
!  whofe  colouring,  and  the  touches  of  whofe  landffiips,  he  was 
||  1  ^infinitely  pleafed.  Indeed,  it  is  obfervable,'  that  liis  firfl 
7  ’pieces  are  painted  with  a  better  gout  of  colours  than  his  laft. 

But  he  foon  fliew<^d,  by  his  perform::inces,  that,  generally 
I  ipcaking. 
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fpeaking,  he  did  not  much  value  the  part  of  colouring;  or 
thought  he  knew  enough  of  it,  to  make  his  pictures  as  per¬ 
fect  as  he  intended.  He  had  ftudied  the  beauties  of  the 
antique,  the  elegance,  the  grand  gufto,  the  corredtnefs,  the 
variety  of  proportions,  the  adjuftments,  the  order  of  the 
draperies,  the  noblenefs,  the  fine  air  and  boldnefs  of  the 
heads  ;  the  manners,  cufloms  of  times  and  plages,  and  every 
thing  that  was  beautiful  in  the  remains  of  ancient  fculpture, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  can  never  enough  admire  the 
exa^tnefs  with  which  he  has  enriched  his  painting  in  all 
thofe  parts  of  it. 

He  ufed  frequently  to  examine  the  ancient  fculptures  in 
the  vineyards  about  Rome,  and  this  confirmed  him  more 
and  more  in  the  lov^e  of  thofe  antiquities.  He  would  fpend 
feveral  days  together  in  making  refledtions  upon  them  by 
himfelf.  It  was  in  thefe  retirements  that  he  confidered  the 
extraordinary  eiledts  of  nature  with  refpedl  to‘landfkips,  that 
he  defigned  his  animals,  his  diftances,  his  trees,  and  every 
thing  excellent  that  was  agreeable  to  his  gufto.  Befides 
that,  Poulfin  ftudied  the  antique  exadtly,  he  alfo  made  cu¬ 
rious  obfervations  on  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Domeni- 
chino  ;  who  of  all  painters,  in  his  opinion,  invented  heft, 
defigned  moft  corredty,  and  exprefied  the  palfions  moft  vir 
goroufly :  three  things,  which  Pouftin  efteemed  the  moft 
effential  parts  of  painting.  He  negledted  nothing  that  could 
render  his  knowledge  in  thefe  three  parts  perfedl :  he  was 
altogether  as  curious  about  the  general  expreffion  of  his  fub- 
jedts,  which  he  has  adorned  with  every  thing  that  he  thought 
would  excite  the  attention  of  the  learned.  He  left  no  2:rand 
compofitions  behind  him;  and  all  tfie  reafon  we  can  give  for 
it  is,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  do  them  ;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  but  it  was  chance  only  that  made  him  apply  himfelf 
wholly  to  eafel  pieces,  of  a  bignefs  proper  for  a  cabinet, 
fuch  as  the  curious  required  of  him. 

Louis  XlII.  and  de  Noyers,  minifter  of  ftate  and  fuper- 
intendant  of  the  buildings,  wrote  to  him  at  Rome  to  oblige 
him  to  return  to  France:  he  confented  to  it  with  a  great 
reludtance.  He  had  a  penfign  aftigned  him,  and  a  lodging 
ready  furnifhed  at  the  Tuilleries,  He  drew  the  pidfure  of 

the  Lord’s  Supper,”  for  the  chapel  of  the  cajfile  of  St. 
Germain,  and  that  which  is  in  the  Jefuit’s  noviciate  at 
Paris.  He  began  the  Labours  of  Hercules,”  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Louvre  ;  but  Vouet’s  fchool  railing:  at  him  and 
bis  works,  put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  own  country, 
iie  was  alfo  weary  of  the  tumultuous  way  of  living  at  Paris, 

v/hieh 
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H  “which  never  agreed  with  him;  wherefore  he  fccretly  re- 
1  folved  to  return  to  Rome,  pretending  he  went  to  fettle  his 
^  I  domeftic  affairs  and  fetch  his  wife  :  but  when  he  got  there, 
;  I  whether  or  no  he  found  himfelf  as  in  his  center,  or  was  quite 
]j  put  off  from  any  thought  of  returning  to  France  by  the 
deaths  of  Richelieu  and  the  king,  which  happened  about  that 
,  time,  he  never  left  Italy  afterwards.  He  continued  work¬ 
ing  on  his  eafel  -pieces,  and  fent  them  from  Rome  to  Paris  ; 
the  French  buying  them  every  where  as  fail  as  they  laid 
hands  on  them,  if  they  were  to  be  bought  for  money,  valuing 
his  productions  as  much  as  Raphael’s, 
i  Pouffin  having  lived  happily  to  his  yifl  year,  died  para- 
I  lytic  in  1665.  He  married  Gafper’s  filler,  by  whom  he  had 
j  no  children.  His  eftate  amounted  to  no  mor^  than  llxty 
Tthoufand  liyres ;  but  he  valued  his  eafe  above  riches,  and 
preferred  his  abode  at  Rome,  where  he  lived,  without  am.- 
bition,  to  making  his  fortune  elfewhere  [bJ.  He  never 
made  words  about  the  price  of  his  pictures  ;  he  put  down 
j  his  rates  at  the  back  of  the  canyas,  and  it  was  always  given 
him.  He  had  no  difciple? 

[b]  Bifhop  Maflini,  who  v^as  after-  fee  him  do  it  himfelf,  and  could  not 
wards  a  cardinal,  ftaying  once  on  avifit  help  faying,  I  very  much  pity  you, 
to  him  till  it  was  dark,  PoulTin  look  “  Monfieur  Pouflin,  that  you  have  not 
the  candle  in  his  hand,  lighted  him  one  fervant.”  “  And  I  pity  you 
down  ftairs,  and  waited  upon  him  to  more,  my  lord,”  replied  Poufiin, 
his  coach.  The  prelate  was  forry  to  “  that  you  have  fo  many.” 


POWELL  (William  Samuel),  an  Englifli  divine  of 
very  uncommon  abilities,  was  born  at  Colchefter,  Sept.  27, 
1717;  admitted  of  St,  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1734;  and,  having  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
1738-9,  eleCled  fellow  of  it  in  March,  1740.  In  1741, 
he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  late  lord  Townlhend,  as 
I  private  tutor  to  his  fecond  fon  Charles  Townlhend,  after- 
I  wards  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  ordained  deacon 
i  and  prieft  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  he  vyas  inftituted  to 
the  reClory  of  Colkirk  in  Norfolk,  on  lord  Townlhend’s 
prefentation.  He  returned  to  college  the  year  after,  and 
began  to  read  leClures  as  an  alTiftant  to  the  principal  tutor; 
but  became  himfelf  principal  tutor  in  1744.  He  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1749,  of  doCior  in  1756. 
In  1765,  he  was  eleCIed  mailer  of  his  college;  obtained  the 
archdeaconry  of  Colchefter  the  year  after  ;  .  and,  in  1768, 
was  inftituted  to  the  re6lory  of  Frefh water  in  the  Hie  of 


Wight,  He  died,  Jan.  19,  1775, 
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The  above  account  is  taken  from  an  Advertifement** 
prefixed  to  a  volume  of  “  Difeourfes  on  various  Subje6ls>*’ 
publifhed  by  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Balguy:  which 

Difeourfes,”  fays  the  editor,  “  are  not  publifbed  for  the 
credit  of  the  writer,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers ; 
efpecially  thatclafs  of  readers,  for  whom  they  were  chiefly 
intended,  the  younger  ftudents  in  divinity.  The  author^s 
reputation,”  he  adds,  ftands  on  a  much  wider  bottom  : 
a  whole  life  uniformly  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  found 
philofophy  and  true  religion.”  Two  fmall  mathematical 
Tradfs”  by  Dr.  Powell  are  mentioned  in  the  “  Anec- 
dotes  of  Bowyer,”  where  we  are  alfo  told,  that  his 
will  was  remarkably  precife,  neat,  and  elegant,  which 
were  the  chara6leriftics  of  all  his  performances.  He  left 
twenty  friends,  moft,  if  not  all  of  the  college,  lool. 
a-piece.” 

PRADON  (Nicholas),  a  French  poet,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  i6g8,  and  had  in  his  day  affedfed  to  be  the  rival  of 
Racine.  He  was  not  without  a  party  to  fupport  him  ;  and 
his  tragedy  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytus,”  by  the  force  of 
intrigue  and  cabal,  appeared  for  fome  time  to  balance  the 
reputation  and  merit  of  Racine’s  play  of  the  fame  name. 
Eoileau,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Racine,  hath  not 
failed  to  ridicule  Pradon  more  than  once  ;  who,  although 
there  arc  good  things  in  his  tragedies,  was  infinitely  be¬ 
low  Racine,  and  withal,  a  man  of  moft  confummate  ig¬ 
norance.  The  prince  of  Conti  one  day  reproaching  him, 
for  having  tranfported  an  European  town  into  Afia:  “  Ah  !” 
replies  Pradon,  your  highnefs  will  excufe  me  3  but  I  am 
not  at  all  ficilled  in  chronology,'^ 

PRESTON  (Thomas,  LL.  D.)  flouriflred  in  the 
earlier  part  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  firif;  M,  A.  and 
fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
created  a  dodtor  of  civil  law.,  and  mafter  of  "I'rinity  Hall  in 
the  fame  univcrfity.  In  the  year  1564,  when  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  entertained  at  Cambridge,  this  gentleman  adled  fo 
admirably  well  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido,”  a  Latin  play, 
compofed  by  John  Ritwife,  one  of  the  fellows  of  King’s 
College,  and  did  moreover  fo  genteelly  and  gracefully  diL 
pute  before  her  majefly,  that,  as  a  teftimonial  of  her  approba¬ 
tion,  file  beftov/ed  a  peiifion  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum  upon 
him,  a  circumfiance  which  Mr.  Steevens  fuppofes  to  have 
been  ridiculed  by  Shakfpeare  in  the  Midfunimer  Night’s 

Dream,’* 


(PRESTON. 

Dream,*'  at  the  conclufion  of  act  the  fourth.  On  the 
6th  of  Sept.  1566,  when  the  Oxonian  Mufes,  in  their  turn. 
Were  honoured  with  ,a  vilif  ^from  their  royal  miftrefs,  our 
author,  with  eight  more  Cantabrigians,  were  incorporated 
mafters  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Prefton 
wrote  one  dramatic  piece,  in  the  old  metre,  intituled, 
A  Lamentable  Tragedy  mixed  full  of  pleafant  Mirth, 
conteyning  the  Life  of  Cambifes  King  of  Percia,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  Kingdome  unto  his  Death,  his  one 
good  Deed  of  Execution  after  the  many  wicked  Deeds 
and  tyrannous  Murders  committed  by  and  through  him, 
and  laft  of  all,  his  odious  Death  by  God’s  Juflice  ap- 
pointed,  doon  on  fiach  Order  as  followeth.”  This  per¬ 
formance  Langbaine  imagines  Shakfpeare  meant  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  when,  in  his  play  of  Henry  IV.  part  L  a61:  II.  he 
makes  Falftait  talk  of  fpeaking  in  king  Cambyfes’  vein.” 
In  proof  of  which  conjec^fure,  he  has  given  his  readers  a 
quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the  play,  being  a  fpeech 
of  king  Cambyl*es  himfelf,  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
Biographia  Dramatica.” 
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PRTC.®US,  or  PRICE  (John),  a  man  of  great  Bayle'sDl^r^, 
learning,  was  born  in  England,  and  flour ifhed  in  the  17th 
century.  We  know  but  few  particulars  of  his  life.  He 
refided  fomc  years  at  Paris,  and  publifhed  fome  books 
there;  but  left  it  through  difgufl:  in  1646,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  After  having  travelled  many  years,  he  retired 
to  Florence,  and  there  turned  Roman  Catholic,  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1676,  after  having  publifhed  feveral  books, 
in  which  he  difplayed  vafl:  erudition.  He'  wrote  Notes 
on  feveral  Parts  of  the  Ploly  Scriptures but  his 
Notes  upon  the  Apology,”  and  Commentary  upon  the 
Metamorphofes  of  Apuleius,”  are  the  works  for  which 
he  is  chiefly  known.  The  former  were  publiiTicd  at  Paris 
in  1635,  4to  :  the  latter  at  Tergou,  1650,  in  8vo,  and  fells, 
now  with  us,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  for  what  reafon, 
at  a  very  extraordinary  price. 


PRIDEAUX  (John),  a  learned  Englifli  bifliop,  was  Ptince’s 
born  at  Stowford  in  Devonfhire,  1578.  His  father  being 

.  .  n  j  L  •  '  r  ’1  ^Devonfhire, 

in  hiean  circurnirances,  and  having  a  numerous  family,  our  vvoed’s 
I  prelate,  after  he  had  learned  to  write  and  read,  flood  candi-  i\then.— 
ijf  date  for  the  parifli  clerkfhip  of  Ugborow  near  Harford  : 

\\  but,  being  difappointed,  a  gentlewoman  of  the  parifli  main- 
I  tained  him  at  fchooJ,  till  he  had  gained  fome  knowledge  of 
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the  Latin  tongue.  Then  he  travelled  on  foot  to  Oxford,  '? 
and  at  firfl:  lived  in  a  very  mean(>flation  in  Exeter  College, 
doing  fervile  offices  in  the  krtchen,  and  profecuting  his 
ftudies  at  leifure-hours  ;  till  at  laft  he  was  taken  notice  of 
in  the  college,  and  admitted  a  member  of  it  in  1596.  He  ; 
took  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity ;  was  greatly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  his  abilities  and  learning ;  and,  after  having 
beemfome  years  fellow,  was,  in  1612,  chofen  redlor  of  his 
college.  In  1615,  he  was  made  regius  profelTor  of  divi¬ 
nity,  by  virtue  of  which  place  he  became  canon  of  Chrift- 
Church,  and  re6for  of  Ewelme  in  Oxfordfhire;  and  after¬ 
wards  difcharged  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  for  feveral 
years.  In  1641,  he  was  advanced  to  the  blfhopric  of  Wor- 
cefter  ;  but,  by  reafon  of  the  national  troubles,  which  were 
then  commenced,  received  little  or  do  profit  from  it,  and 
became  greatly  impoveriflied :  for,  adhering  ffedfaftly  to 
the  king’s  caufe,  and  excommunicating  all  thofe  of  his 
diocefe,  who  took  up  arms  againft  him,  he  was  plundered 
and  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  as  to  be  forced  to  fell  his  excel-,  ' 
lent  library.  He  died  of  a  fever  at  Bredon  in  Worcefter- 
Iliire,  at  the  houfe  of  his  fon-in-law  Dr.  Henry  Sutton,  in 
1650  ;  leaving  to  his  children  no  legacy,  but  ‘‘  pious  po- 
verty,  God’s  bleffing,  and  a  father’s  prayers,”  as  the 
words  of  his  will  are.  Cleiveland  the  Poet  wTote  an  elegy  ; 
upon  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  very  great  learning,  and  ■ 
of  as  great  humility ;  for  he  ufed  often  to  fay,  after  his  ad¬ 
vancement,  ‘‘  if  I  could  have  been  clerk  of  Ugborow,  I 
had  never  been  bifliop  of  W orcefter.”  He  was  the 
author  of  a  great  number  of  works,  written  many  of  them 
in  Latin, , 


Gen.  D‘a.  PRIDEAUX  (Dr.  FIumphrey),  an  Englifla  divine  of 
excellent  abilities  and  learning,  was  born  at  Padflow  in 
^  "  ""  .  ^  Edmund 

Moyle  of 

_ ^  ^  learned  and 

^748,  8vo/ ingenious  Walter  Moyle,  Efq.  Being  a  younger  brother, 
he  was  defigned  for  the  church ;  and,  after  being  initiated 
in  the  languages  at  a  private  fchool  or  two  in  Cornv/all,  he 
was  moved  thence  to  Welhninfter,  where  he  continued  un- 
'  der  Dr.  Bufby  three  years.  Being  a  king’s  fcholar,  he  was 
elected  to  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford,  entered  a  commoner  in 
1668,  and  foon  after  admitted  ftudent  by  Dr.  Fell.  He 
took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1672,  and  a  mailer’s  in 
1676 :  in  which  year  he  publift^d  a  commentary  upon 


fon Edmund  v^orn wall,  may  3,  1045  ;  being  tne  tnira  ion  < 
Prideaux,  prideaux,  Efq;  by  Bridget  daughter  of  John 
Bake  in  the  faid  county,  and  aunt  to  the  late 
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I  ilie  mr^riptlons  on  the  Arundelian  marbles,  in  folio.  The 
j  title  runs  thus ;  “  Marmora  Oxonienfia  ex  Arundellianis, 
i  **  Seldenianis,  aliifque  conflata,  cum  pefpetuo  common- 
I  **  tario.’’  The  Marmora”  had  been  publifhed  by  Selden, 

;  in  1629,  4to,  to  which  Prideaux  now  made  feveral  addi- 
I  tipns  :  but,  his  book  fulFering  much  in  palling  through  the  Sec  Maita 
I  prefs,  a  more  correct  edition  was  undertaken  and  printed  by 
i  Michael  Maittaire,  in  I73'Z5  folio.  Prideaux,  though  he 
1  never  efteemed  this  early  produdfion,  yet  got  great  repu- 
'  tation  by  it ;  and  being  ordered  to  prefent  a  copy  of  it  to 
I  the  lord  chancellor  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham, 

I  was  thereby  introduced  to  the  patronage  of  that  nobleman, 

I  who  foon  after  fent  a  fon  to  be  his  pupil,  and  in  1679  pre- 
i  lented  him  to  the  reclory  of  St.  Clements  near  Oxford. 

1  The  fame  year,  he  publifhed  two  tradfs  of  “  Maimonides,” 

;  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes,  under  the  title  of,  ‘‘  De 
“  Jure  Pauperis  &  Peregrini  apud  Judaeos,”  in  4to.  Ke 
had  lately  been  appointed  Hebrew  ledlurer,  upon  the  founda- 
j  tion  of  Dr.  Bufby,  in  the  college  of  Chrift-Church  ;  and 
I  his  view  in  printing  thefe  tradfs  was,  to  introduce  young 
ftudents  in  the  Hebrew  language  to  the  knowledge  of  the- 
Rabbinical  dialedf. 

In  1681,  the  lord  chancellor  Finch  bellowed  on  him  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Norwich;  and,  Feb.  1682-3, 

I  was  inllituted  into  the  redlory  of  Bladen  cum  capelia  de 
Woodllock,  in  Oxfordfhire.  He  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's 
degree  at  the  public  act,  in  1686;  and  having  exchanged 
his  living  of  Bladen,  for  that  of  Soham-Tony  in  Norfolk, 
as  foon  as  the  adt  was  over,  he  left  Oxford,  and  fettled  upon 
his  prebend  of  Norwich.  He  had  married  a  gentlewoman 
i  of  good  farnily  the  year  before.  The  Papitls  being  now 
very  adtive,  and  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  the  church 
of  England”  being  the  point  chiefly  objedted  to  by  thofc 
j  about  Norwich,  he  publihicd  a  book  upon  it  in  1688,  which 
j  was  reprinted  in  1715.  In  1689,  a  convocation  being  called, 
he  publifhed  his  thoughts  upon  the  fubjecl  then  in  difpute, 

I  in  “  A  Letter  to  a  Friend.”  In  1691,  upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Pococke,  the  Flebrew  profehbrfliip  at  Oxford  was 
offered  to  him  :  but  he  refufed  it,  though  he  afterward  re- 
I  pented  of  his  refufal.  In  1697,  publifhed  The  Life  of 
!  ‘‘  Mahomet,”  in  8vo,  which  w’as  fo.  well  received,  that 
'  three  editions  of  it  were  fold  the  firft  year.  This  Life” 

^  was  only  a  part  of  a  greater  work,  which  he- had  long  de- 
.iTigned  to  write  ;  and  that  was,  A  Hiftory  of  the  Saracen 
Empire,”  and  with  it,  The  Decay  and  Fall  of 

Chnifianity 
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Preface  to  Chrlftlatiity  in  the  Eafl but,  for  certain  reafons,  he?', 
the  Life  of  dropped  this  defign,  and  only  publiflied  that  part  which 
Mahomet,  (.Qj^rained  the  “Life  of  Mahomet;”  to  which  he  annexed 
“  A  Letter  to  the  Deifts,”  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  by  contrafting  it  with  the  impof- 
tures  of  Mahometifm. 

In  ;iyo2,  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.  He  publiflied, 

“  The  Original  Right  of  Tythes,”  “  Dire(^ions  for 
“  Church- Wardens,”  and  other  fmall  pieces  for  the«fer- 
vice  of  the  church  :  but  his  great  work  was,  “  The  Con- 
“  neefion  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Old  . and  New  Teflament;/* 
the  I  ft  part  of  v;hich  was  publiflied  in  1715,  the  2d  in 
1718.  Both  parts  were  received  with  the  greateft  appro¬ 
bation,  and  went  through  eight  editions  at  London,  befides  . 
two  or  three  at  Dublin,  before  the  end  of  1720.  This 
hiftory  takes  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  AfTyria,  and  all  the 
other  Eaftern  nations,  as  well  as  the  Jews;  and  likewife. ; 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  far  as  v/as  neceffary  for¬ 
giving  a  diftin61;  view  of  the  completion  of  the  prophecies* 
which  relate  to  the  times  comprehended  in  it.  The- author 
has  alfo  fet  in  the  clcareft  light  fome  paftages  of  prophane 
hiftory,  which  before  lay  difperfed  and  buried  in  confufion: 
and  there  appears  throughout  the  whole  w’ork  fuch  an  ami¬ 
able  fpirit  of  fincerity  and  candour,  as  fufliciently  atones- 
as  v/eil  for  the  few  mift:akes  which  efcaped  his  diligence, , as r 
for  fome  weaknefles  arifing  from  his  complexion  and  nature. 
The  author  of  “  Cato’s  Letters”  had  certainly  no  preju¬ 
dices  in  favour  of  Prideaux,  or  of  his  work  ;  yet  he  ftyles  it 
Cato’s  Let-  “  A  body  of  univerlal  hiftrory,  written  with  fuch  capacity, ■ 
ters,N.  12T.  u  accuracy,  induftry,  and  honefty,  as  make  it  one  of  the- 
3^72^^'"*  books  that  ever  came  into  the  world,  and  fliew  him* 

to  be  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  it.  ,  No  book  was  ever- 
“  more  uniVerfaliy  read  and  approved  :  it  is,  indeed,  a  great* 
“  public  fervice  done  to  mankind,  and  intitles  the  author 
“  to  the  hlghcft  public  gratitude  and  honour.  But  though 
I  never  fav/  any  great  work,  to  v/hich  I  found  fewer  ob- 
jedlions,  yet  as  a  memorable  proof  how  infeparably  mif- 
rakes  and  prejudices  cleave  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  great 
and  candid  Dr.  Prideaux  is  not  without  them.  I  there- 
fore  do  not  upbraid  him  with  them,  but  rather  admire 
him  for  having  fo  few.  There  are,  hov/ever,  fome  of- 
his  theological  obfervations,  v/hich  feem  to  me  not  only 
“  ill-grounded,  but  to  have  a  tendency  to  create  in  his 
readers  wrong  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  to  encourage 
“  them  to  miftake  the  common  accidents  of  life,  and  the 
f  “  common 
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common  events  of  nature,  for  judgements;  and  to  apply 
them  fuperftitioufly  as  fuch.”  I'iiere  are  letters  between 
the  dean  and  his  cdufin  Mr.  Moyle,  concerning  Tome  paf- 
fages  in  this  “  Connedtion,  &c.”  printed  in  the  Mifcel- 
‘‘  ianeous  Works”  of  the  latter. 

He  had  been  fei^'ed  with  the  calamitous  diflemper  of  the 
flone  in  1710,  and  was  cut  fordt  in  1712  ;  but  being  un- 
(kiiFully  managed  afterwards,  the  parts  became  fo  miferably 
mangled  and  torn,  that  he  was  obliged  ever  after  to  void  his 
urine  through  the  orifice  where  the  idone  was  extracSfed.  He 
was  carried  to  London,  however,  and,  by  the  afiiflance  of 
an  able  furgeon,  recovered  fuch  a  ihare  of  good  health,  as 
to  purfue  hisitudies:  and  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that,  though  to 

he  was  driven  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  difabled  from 
duty  of  his  profefiion,  yet,  that  he  might  not  be  altogether  ‘ 
ufelefs,  he  undertook  his  ‘  ConneiSfion,  &c.”  About  a 
year  before  his  death,  he  was  taken  with  an  illiiefs,  which 
confined  him  wdiolly  to  his  chamber,  and  he  expired 
Nov.  I,  1724.  He  was  tall,  well-built,  and  of  a  ffrong 
and  robuft  confLtution  :  his  parts  were  very  good,  folid  ra¬ 
ther  than  lively  ;  and  his  judgement  excellent.  As  a  writer, 
he  is  clear,  ftrong,  intelligent,  and  learned. 


PRIMATICCIO  (Francesco),  an  eminent  Ita- 
i  lian  painter,  Vv^as  defeended  of  a  noble  family  in  Bologna. 

I  His  friends,  perceiving  his  ftrong  inclination  for  defign, 
permitted  him  to  go  to  Mantua,  where  he  was  fix  years  a 
difciple  of  Julio  Romano.  In  this  time  he  became  fo  fkil- 
ful,  that  he  made  battles  in  flucco  and  bafib  relievo,  better 
than  any  of  the  young  painters  at  Mantua,  who  were  Julio 
;  Romano’s  pupils.  He  afiifi:ed  Julio  Romano  in  executing 
his  defigns  ;  and  Francis  I.  fending  to  Rome  for  a  man  that 
underftood  pieces  in  flucco,  Primaticcio  was  the  perfon 
i  chofen  for  this  fervice.  I'he  king  put  fuch  a  confidence  in 
I  him,  that  he  fent  him  to  Rome  to  buy  antiques,  in  1540 ; 
and  he  brought  back  a  hundred  and  fourfeore  flatues,  with  a 
great  number  of  buflos.  He  had  moulds  made  by  Giacomo 
Baroccio  di  Vignola,  of  the  flatues  of  Venus,  Laocoon, 
Commodus,  the  Tiber',  the  Nile,  the  Cleopatra  at  Belvi- 
:  dere,  and  Trajan’s  pillar,  in  order  to  have  them  cafl  in 
■  brafs.  After  the  death  of  Rofib,  he  fucceeded  him  in  the 
;  place  of  fuperintendant  of  the  buildings;  and  in  a  little  time 
finifhed  the  gallery,  which  his  predecefibr  had  begun.  He 
i  brought  fo  many  flatues  of  marble  and  brafs  to  Fontain— 
bleau,  that  it  feemed  another  Ro.me,  as  well  for  the  number 
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of  the  antiques,  as  for  his  own  works  in  painting  and  flucce'. 
Ke  was  fo  much  efceemed  in  France,  that  nothing  of  any 
confequence  was  done  without  him,  which  had  relation  to 
painting  or  building.  He  directed  the  preparations  for  all 
feftivals,  tournaments,  and  mafquerades.  He  was  made 
Tibbot  of  St.  Martyr’s  at  Trogei,  and  lived  fo  great,  that  he 
was  refpeHed  as  a  courtier  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  and 
Roffo  taught  the  French  a  good  gufto  ;  for,  before  their 
time,  what  they  had  done  in  the  arts  was  very  inconfider- 
able,  and  had  fomething  of  the  Gothic  in  it.  He  died  in  a 
good  old  age,  having  been  favoured  and  carefTed  in  four 
reigns. 

tondon  PRINGLE  (Sir  John),  Baronet,  the  late  worthy  pre- 

hisLite”^  fidcnt  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  born  at  Stichel-houfe,  in 

Dr.  Kippis.  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  North  Britain,  April  lo,  1707. 

His  father  was  Sir  John  Pringle,  of  Stichcl,  Bart,  and  his 
mother,  whofe  name  was  Adagdalen  Eliott,  was  filler  to  Sir 
Gilbert  Eliott,  of  Stobs,  Bart.  Both  the  families  from 
which  he  defeended  were  very  ancient  and  honourable  ones, 
in  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  were  in  great  elteem  for  their 
attachment  to  the  religion  and  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  for  their  piety  and  virtue  in  private  life.  He  was  the 
youngell  of  feveral  fons,  three  of  whom,  befides  himfelf, 
arrived  to  years  of  maturity.  His  grammatical  education  he 
received  at  home,  under  a  private  tutor  ;  and  after  having 
made  fuch  a  progrefs  as  qualified  him  for  academical  fiudies, 
he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew^s,  where  he 
was  put  under  the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  Francis  Pringle, 
profefibr  of  Greek  in  the  college,  and  a  near  relation  of  his 
father.  Having  continued  there  Ibme  years,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  in  061.  1727,  for  the  purpofe  of  lludying  phyfic, 
that  being  the  profeflion  which  he  now  determined  to  fol¬ 
low.  At  Edinburgh,  however,  he  flayed  only  one  year,  the 
reafon  of  which  was,  that  he  was  defirous  of  going  to  Ley¬ 
den,  at  that  time  the  mofl  celebrated  fchool  of  medicine 
in  Europe.  Dr.  Boerhaave,  who  had  brought  that  uni- 
verfity  into  reputation,  was  confiderably  advanced  in  years, 
and  Mr.  Pringle  was  unwilling,  bv  delay,  to  expofe  him- 
fclf  ta  the  danger  of  lofing  the  benefit  of  that  great  I■nan^s 
Icflures.  For  Boerhaave  he  had  a  high  and  juft  refpect  : 
but  it  was  not  his  difnofition  and  characlcr  to  become  the 
implicit  aiH  fyftematic  follower  of  any  man,  however  able 
and  diftinguiihcd.  Whilft  he  ftudied  at  Leyden,  he  con- 
trafled  an  intimate  friendftfip  vrith  Van  Swieten,  who  af- 
2  ter  wards 
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terwarcls  became  fo  famous  at  Vienna,  both  by  his  practice 
;J  and  writings.  Van  Swieten  was  not  only  Mr.  Pringle’s  ac- 
j  quaintance  and  fellow-fludent  at  the  univerfity,  but  alfo  his 
phyfician,  when  he  happened  to  be  feized  there  with  a  ht  of 
;  licknefs.  Nevcrtheleis,  he  did  not  owe  his  recovery  to  his- 
friend’s  advice:  for  Van  Swieten  havino;  refufed  to  pave 
'  him  the  bark^  another  prefcribed  it,  and  Mr.  Pringle  was 
i  cured.  When  he  had  gone  through  his  proper  courfe  of 
I  iludies  at  Leyden,  he  was  admitted,  July  20,  1730,  to  his 
dodfor  of  phyfic’s  degree.  His  inaugural  diilertation,  De 
‘‘  marcore  fenili,”  was  printed.  Upon  quitting  Leyden, 

Dr.  Pringle  fettled  as  a  phyfician  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
gained  the  efteem  of  the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  and  of 
the  profefTors  of  the  college,  by  his  abilities  and  good  con- 
du6t  :  and,  fuch  was  his  known  acquaintance  with  ethical 
fubjedfs,  that,  March  28,  1734^  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
magiftrates  and  council  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  joint 
I  profefibr  of  pneumatics  and  moral  philofophy  with  Mr. 

I  ijcott,  during  the  faid  Mr.  Scott’s  life,  and  foie  profef- 
for  thereof  after  his  deceafe  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
appointment’,  Dr.  Pringle  was  admitted,  on  the  fame  day,  a 
member  of  the  univerfity.  In  difeharging  the  duties  of  this 
new  employment,  his  text-book  was  “  PufFendorfF  de  Of- 
hcio  Hominis  et  Civis;”  agreeably  to  the  method  he 
purfued  through  life,  of  making  fadl  and  experiment  the  ba- 
i»s  of  fcience.  Dr.  Pringle  continued  in  the  practice  of 
phyfic  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  performing  the  obligations  of 
his  profelForihip,  till  1742,  when  he  was  appointed  phyfi¬ 
cian  to  the  earl  of  Stair,  wdio  then  commanded  the  Britiili 
army.  For  this  appointment,  he  was  chicdy  indebted  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Stevenfon,  an  eminent  phyfician  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Lord  Stair. 

By  the  intcreft  of  this  nobleman.  Dr.  Pringle  was  confti*- 
I  tuted,  Aug.  24,  1742,  phyfician  to  the  military  hofpital  in 
I  Flanders  ;  and  it  was  provided  in  the  commifhon,  that  he 
I  Piould  receive  a  falary  of  twenty  fliillings  a-day,  and  be  en- 
!  titled  to  half-pay  for  life.  FIc  did  not,  on  this  occafion,  re- 
I  fign  his  profeilbrfhip  of  moral  philofophy  :  the  univerfity 
1  permitted  him  to  retain  it,  and  Mellrs.  Muirhead  and  Cleg- 
1  horn  were  allowed  to  teach  in  his  abfence,  as.  long  as  he 
I  continued  to  requeft  it.  The  eminent  attention  which  Dr. 

■  Pringle  paid  to  his  duty  as  an  army  phyfician,  is  a  matter 
,11  that  requires  no  enlargement  in  this  place,  and  is  apparent 
from  every  page  of  his  ‘‘  'Ereatife  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
:|  Army.”  One  thing,  hov/ever,  deferves  particularly  to 
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be  mentioned,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  owing 
to  his  fnggeftion.  It  had  hitherto  been  ufual,  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  Tick,  when  the  enemy  was  near,  to  remove  them 
a  great  v/ay  from  the  camp  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  many  were  loft  before  they  came  under  the  care  of  the 
phyficians.  The  Earl  of  Stair,  being  fenfible  of  this  evil, 
propofed  to  the  duke  de  Noailles,  when  the  army  was  en¬ 
camped  at  AfehafFenburg,  in  1743^  that  the  hofpitals  on 
both  Tides  ihould  be  conTidered  as  Tandfuaries  for  the  fick, 
and  mutually  protedfed.  The  French  general,  who  was 
diftinguilhed  for  his  humanity,  readily  agreed  to  the  pro- 
poTal,  and  took  the  Trft  opportunity  of  fhewing  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  to  his  engagement.  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  Dr. 
Pringle  was  in  a  coach  with  Lord  Carteret  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  engagement,  and  the  Tituation  they  were  placed 
in  was  dangerous.  They  had  been  taken  at  unawares,  and 
were  kept  betwixt  the  fire  of  the  line  in  front,  a  French 
battery  on  the  left,  and  a  wood  full  of  huftars  on  the  right. 
The  coach  was  occafionally  fhifted,  to  avoid  being  in  the 
eye  of  the  battery.  Soon  after  this  event.  Dr.  Pringle  met 
with  no  fmail  affliction  in  the  retirement  of  his  great  friend, 
the  earl  of  Stair,  from  the  army.  He  offered  to  refign  with 
his  noble  patron,  but  w^as  not  permitted.  He,  therefore, 
contented  himfelf  with  teftifying  his  reTpedl  and  gratitude  to 
his  lordfhip,  by  accompanying  him  forty  miles  on  his  return 
to  England ;  after  which  he  took  leave  of  him  with  the  ut- 
moft  regret.  ^ 

But  though  Dr.  Pringle  was  thus  deprived  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  protection  of  a  nobleman  who  knew  and  efteemed  his 
worth,  his  conduCt  in  the  duties  of  his  ftation  procured  him 
effectual  fupport.  He  attended  the  army  in  Flanders,  through 
the  campaign  of  1744,  and  fo  powerfully  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that,  in  the  fpring  fol- 
lov/ing,  March  ii,  he  had  a  commiflion  from  his  Royal 
Highnefs.  appointing  him  phyfician  general  to  his  Majefty's 
forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  parts  beyond  the  feas; 
and  on  the  next  day  he  received  a  fecond  commiflion  from 
the  duke,  by  which  he  was  conftituted  phyTician  to  the  royal 
hofpitals  in  the  fame  countries.  On  March  5,  he  refgncd 
his  profefforfhip  in  corifcquence  of  thefe  promotions.  In 
1745,  he  was  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  was  recalled 
from,  that  country  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  to  attend 
the  forces  which  were  to  be  fent  againft  the  rebels  in  Scot¬ 
land.  At  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of  being  chofen 
F.  R.  S.  'Fhe  election  was  OCl.  30,  and  the  Society  had 
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I'eafon  to  be  pleafed  with  the  addition  of  fuch  a  member. 
Dr.  Pringle,  at  the  beginning  of  1746,  accompanied,  in  his 
official  capacity,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  expedition 
againlf  the  rebels,  and  remained  with  the  forces,  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  till  their  return  to  England,  in  the 
middle  of  Auguft.  We  do  not  find  that  he  was  in  Flanders 
during  any  part  of  that  year.  In  1747  and  1748,  he  again  at¬ 
tended  the  army  abroad  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1748  he  em¬ 
barked  with  the  forces  for  England,  upon  the  conclulion  of 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  From  that  time  he  princi¬ 
pally  refided  in  London,  where,  from  his  known  Ikill  and 
experience,  and  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  might 
reafonably  expedf  to  fucceed  as  a  phyfician.  In  April  1749* 
Dr.  Pringle  was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  1750,  he 
publifhed,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  “  Obfervations  on  the 
Gaol  or  Hofpital  Fever.’’  This  piece,  which  pafied 
through  two  editions,  and  was  occafioned  by  the  jail-diftem- 
per  that  broke  out  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  London,  was 
well  received  by  the  medical  world,  though  he  himfelf  af¬ 
terwards  confidered  it  as  having  been  haflily  written.  Af¬ 
ter  fupplying  fome  things  that  were  omitted,  and  redlify- 
ing  a  fev7  miftakes  that  were  made  in  it,  he  included  it  in 
his  grand  work  on  the  Difeales  of  the  Army,”  w'here  it 
conftitutes  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  third  part  of  that  trea- 
tife.  It  was  in  the  fame  year  that  Dr.  Pringle  began  to 
communicate  to  the  Royal  Society  his  famous  Experi- 
ments  upon  Septic  and  Antifeptic  Subfiances,  with  Re- 
marks  relating  to  their  Ufe  in  the  Theory  of  Medicine.” 
Thefe  experiments,  which  comprehended  feveral  papers, 
were  read  at  different  meetings  of  the  fociety ;  the  firfi  in 
June,  and  the  two  next  in  the  November  following ;  three 
more  in  the  coiirfe  of  the  year  1751  ;  and  the  laft  in  Feb. 
1752.  Only  the  three  firft  numbers  were  printed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadfions,”  as  Dr.  Pringle  had  fubjoin- 
cd  the  whole,  by  way  of  appendix,  to  his  Obfervations 
“  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army.”  I  he  experiments  upon 
feptic  and  antifeptic  fubftances,  which  have  accompanied 
every  fubfequent  edition  of  the  treatife  jufi  mentioned,  pro¬ 
cured  for  our  ingenious  phyfician  the  honour  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley’s  gold  medal.  Befides  this,  they  gained  him  a  high 
and  juft  reputation,  as  an  experimental  phiiofpphcr.  In  Fe¬ 
bruary  1753,  be  prefented  to  the  Royal  Society  An  Ac- 
count  of  feveral  Perfons  feized  with  the  Gaol  Fever  by 
‘‘  working  in  Newgate  ;  and  of  the  Manner  by  which  the 
Infedlion  was  communicated  to  one  entire  Family.” 
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Cent.  Mag. 
vol.  xxiii. 

p.  7'~74* 
Phil.Tranf. 
vol.  xlviii, 
part  i. 
p.  42--54* 
Ibid,  p 
—  301, 


297 


Vol.  xllx, 
part  ii. 
p.  509— 

5 1 1.  546, 

547*  55°; 
551' 

Vol.  1,  cart 
i.  p.  205 — 
2C9.  219. 
221. 

Vol.  li. 
part  i. 
p. 210 — 

274.  23 1. 


This  is  a  very  curious  paper  ;  and  it  was  deemed  of  fucH 
importance  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  that  he  re¬ 
queued  the  author’s  permiffion  to  have  it  publifhed,  for  the 
common  good  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  “  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  where  it  was  accordingly  printed,  previous  to  its 
appearance  in  the  ‘‘  Tranfaciions.”  Dr.  Pringle’s  next 
communication  was,  A  remarkable  Cafe  of  Fragility, 
Flexibility,  and  Diffolution  of  the  Bones.”  In  the  4.9th 
volume  of  the  Tranfaciions,”  we  meet  with  accounts 
which  he  had  given  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Brufiels.;  of 
another  at  Glafgow  and  Dunbarton  [a]  ;  and  of  the  agitation 
of  the  waters,  Nov.  i,  1756,  in  Scotland  and  at  Ham¬ 
burgh.  The  50th  volume  contains,  Qbfervations  by  him 
on  the  cafe  of  lord  V/alpole,  of  Woolterton  ;  and  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  virtues  of  foap,  in  difiblving  the  (lone,  as  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Matthew  Sim  Ton.  The  next 
volume  is  enriched  v/ith  tv/o  of  the  docSlor’s  articles,  of  con- 
fiderable  length,  as  well  as  value.  In  the  firlf,  he  hath  col- 
jedfed,  digeiled,  and  related  the  difrerent  accounts  that  had 
been  given  of  a  very  extraordinary  fiery  meteor,  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  Sunday  the  26th  of  November,  1758,  between 
eight  and  nine  at  night ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  he  hath  made 
a  variety  of  remarks  upon  the  whole,  wherein  is  difplayed 
no  fmall  degree  of  phiiofophical  fagacity.  It  would  be  te¬ 
dious  to  mention  the  various  papers,  which,  both  before  and 
after  he  became  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  were  tranf- 
mitted  through  his  hands.  Befides  his  communications  in 
the  Phiilofophical  Tranfaciions,”  he  v/rote,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh  Medical  EUays,”  volume  the  fifth,  an  Account 
of  the  Succefs  of  the  V^itrum  ceratum  Antiinonii.” 

April  14,  1752,  Dr.  Pringle  married  Charlotte,  the 
fecond  daughter  of  Dr.  Oliver,  an  eminent  phyfician  at 
Bath,  and  who  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  his  profeffion  in 
that  city.  This  connection  did  not  laft  long,  the  lady 
dying  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years.  Nearly  about  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  Dr.  Pringle  gave  to  the  public  the  hrll 
edition  of  his  Qbfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Armv.” 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  following,  with  fome  addi¬ 
tions.  7'o  the  third  edition,  which  was  greatly  improved 
from  the  further  experience  the  author  had  gained  by  at¬ 
tending  the  camps,  for  three  feafons,  in  England,  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  w^as  annexed,  in  anfwer  to  fome  remarks  that  Pro- 
fehbr  De  Elaen,  of  Vienna,  and  M.  Gabei,  of  'I'urin,  had 
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made  on  the  work.  The  like  attention  was  paid  to  the, 
improvement  of  the  treatife,  in  every  fubrequent  edition. 

'I'he  work  is  divide'd  into  three  parts  ;  the  firft  of  whiqh, 
being  principally  hiflorica],  may  be  read  with  pleafure  by 
every  gentleman.  The  latter  parts  lie  more  within  the  proi- 
vince  of  phyficians.  They  alone  are  the  bed:  judges  of 
the  merit  of  the  performance  ;  and  to  its  merit  the  moft 
decifive  and  ample  teftimonies  have  been  given.  It  hath 
gone  through  feven  editions  at  home  ;  and  abroad  it  has 
been  tranflated  into  the  French,  the  German,  and  the  Italian 
languages.  Scarcely  any  medical  writer  hath  mentioned  it 
without  fome  tribute  of  applaufe.  Ludwig,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  his  “  Commentaril  de  Rebus  in  Scientia  Naturali  ' 
et  Medicina  geflis,”  fpeaks  of  it  highly  ;  and  gives  an 
account  of  it,  which  comprehends  fixteen  pages.  The  ce¬ 
lebrated  and  eminent  Baron  Van  Haller,  in  his  “  Bibliotheca  Tom.  ii. 

Anatomica,’’  v/ith  a  particular  reference  to  the  treatil'e  we  P* 
are  fpeaking  of,  Ityles  the  author  Virilluftris — de  omnibus 
bonis  artibus  bene  meritus.”  It  is  allowed  to  be  a  claffical 
book  in  the  phyfical  line  ;  and  that  it  hath  placed  the  writer  of 
it  in  a  rank  with  the  famous  Sydenham.  Like  Sydenham, 
too,  he  hath  become  eminent,  not  by  the  quantity,  but  the 
value  of  his  produdtions  ;  and  hath  afforded  a  happy  inftance 
of  the  great  and  deferved  fame  which  may  fometimes  arife 
from  a  Tingle  performance.  I'he  reputation  that  Dr.  Pringle 
gained  by  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army,” 
was  not  of  a  kind  which  is  ever  likely  to  diminifli.  7'he 
utility  of  it,  however,  was  of  flill  greater  importance  than 
its  reputation.  From  the  time  that  he  was  appointed  a 
phyfician  to  the  army,  it  Teems  to  have  been  his  grand 
objedl  to  leflen,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  calamities 
of  war  ;  nor  was  he  without  confiderable  fuccefs  in  his  noble, 
and  benevolent  defigri.  The  benefits  which  may  be  derived 
from  our  author’s  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Army,”  are  not  folely  confined  to  gentlemen  of  the  me¬ 
dical  profeflion.  General  Melville,  a  gentleman  who  unites 
with  his  military  abilities  the  fpirit  of  philofophy,  and  the 
fpirit  of  humanity,  was  enabled,  when  governor  of  the  Neu¬ 
tral  Iflands.,  to  be  fingulariy  ufeful,  in  confequcnce  of  the 
inftrudlions  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Pringle’s  book,  and 
from  perfonal  converfation  with  him.  By  taking  care  to 
have  his  men  always  lodged  iii  large,  open,  and  airy  aparr- 
ments,  and  by  never  letting  liis  forces  remain  long  enough 
in  fwampy  places  to  be  injured  by  the  noxious  air  of  fuch 
places,  the  generaj  v/as  the  happy  inifrument  of  faving  the 
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lives  of  feven  hundred  foldiers.  In  1753,  Dr.  Pringle  was 
chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society.  Though  he 
had  not  for  fome  years  been  called  abroad,  he  ftill  held  his 
place  of  phyfician  to  the  army  ;  and,  in  tlie  war  that  began 
in  17559  attended  the  camps  in  England  during  three  fea- 
fons.  This  enabled  him,  from  i'urther  experience,  to  cor¬ 
rect  fome  of  his  former  obfervations,  and  to  give  additional 
pprfedliion  to  the  third  edition  of  his  great  work.  In  1758, 
he  entirely  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  army  ;  and  being  now 
determined  to  fx  v/holly  in  London,  he  was  admitted  a  li¬ 
centiate  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  July  5,  in  the  fame 
year.  The  rcafon  v/by  this  matter  was  fo  long  delayed 
might  probably  be,  his  not  having  hitherto  com.e  to  a  final 
refolution  with  regard  to  his  fettlement  in  the  metropolis. 
After  the  acceflion  of  King  George  ill.  to  the  threiie  of 
Great  Britain,  Dr.  Pringle  was  appointed,  in  1761,  phyfi¬ 
cian  to  the  queen’s  houfhold ;  and  this  honour  was  fuc- 
ceeded,  by  his  being  conftituted,  in  1763,  phyfician  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  her  Majeffy.  April  12,  in  titc  fame  year,  be 
had  been  chofen  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
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Haarlem  ;  and,  June  following,  he  was  eledled  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  London,  In  the  fucceed- 
ing  November,  he  was  returned  on  the  ballot,  a  fecond 
time,  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and,  in 
17645  on  the  deceaie  of  Or.  Wollaflon,  he  was  made  phy¬ 
fician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen.  Feb.  13,  1766,  he  was 
elected  a  foreign  member,  in  the  phyfical  line,  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen  ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  June 
in  that  year,  his  Majefly  w^as  graciouily  pleafed  to  teffify  his 
fenfc  of  Dr.  Pringle’s  abilities  and  merit,  by  raifing  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain.  July  18,  1768,  Sir 
John  Pringle  was  appointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  her  late 
Royal  Highnefs  the  princels  dowager  of  Wales;  to  which 
office  a  falary  was  annexed  of  jool.  a-year.  In  1770,  he 
was  chofen,  a  third  time,  into  the  council  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  ;  as  he  was,  likewife,  a  fourth  time,  for  the  year 
1772.  Nov.  3O5  in  that  year,  in  confequence  (T  the 
death  of  James  Weft,  Eiqj  he  v/as  eledted  prefident  of  that 
illuftrious  and  learned  body.  His  elediion  to  this  high  Ra¬ 
tion,  though  he  had  fo  refpeclable  a  cuaradfer  as  the  late  Sir 
James  Porter  for  his  opponent,  was  carried  by  a  very  confi- 
deralile  majority.  T  his  v/as  undoubtedly  the  higheft  honour 
that  Sir  John  Pringle  ever  received  ;  an  honour  with  which 
his  other  literary  diitindtions  could  not  be  compared.  It 
was  at  a  very  aufpicious  time  that  Sir  John  Pringle  was 
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called  upon  to  prefide  over  the  Royal  Society.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  ardour  for  philofophical  fcience,  and  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  natural  knowledge,  had  of  late  years  difplayed  itfelf 
through  Europe,  and  had  appeared  with  particular  advan¬ 
tage  in  our  own  country,  He  endeavoured  to  cheriili  it  by 
all  the  methods  that  were  in  his  power  ;  and  he  happily 
flruck  upon  a  new  way  to  diftindlion  and  ufefuinefs,  by  the 
difcourfes  which  were  delivered  by  him  on  the  annual  aili^jn- 
ment  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  medal.  This  gentleman  had 
originally  bequeathed  live  guineas,  to  be  given  at  each 
^nniverfary  meeting  of  the  R.oyal  Society,  by  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  prefident  and  council,  to  the  perfon 
who  had  been  the  author  of  the  belt  paper  of  experimen¬ 
tal  obfervations  for  the  year  pah.  In  proccfs  of  time, 
this  pecuniary  reward,  which  could  never  be  an  im.portant 
confideratlon  to  a  man  of  an  enlarged  and  philofophical 
mind,  however  narrow  his  circumftances  might  be,  was 
changed  into  the  more  liberal  form  of  a  gold  medal  ;  in 
which  form  it  is  become  a  truly  honourable  mark  of  diflinc- 
tion,  and  a  juft  and  laudable  object  of  ambition.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  always  ufual  with  the  prefident,  on  the  delivery 
of  the  medal,  to  pay  fome  compliment  to  the  gentleman  on 
whom  it  was  bellowed  j  but  the  cuftom  of  making  a  fet 
fpcech  on  the  occafion,  and  of  entering  ino  the  hiftory  of 
that  part  of  phiiofophy  to  which  the  experiments  related, 
was  ftrft  introduced  by  Mr.  Martin  Folkes.  The  difcourfes, 
however,  which  he  and  his  fuccellbrs  delivered  were  very 
111  ort,  and  were  only  inferted  in  the  minute-books  of  the 
Society.  None  of  them  had  ever  been  been  printed  before 
Sir  John  Pringle  was  raifed  to  the  chair.  The  firft  fpeech 
that  was  made  by  him  being  much  more  elaborate  and  ex¬ 
tended  than  ufual,  the  publication  of  it  was  defired  ;  and 
with  this  requeft,  it  is  laid,  he  was  the  more  ready  to  com¬ 
ply,  as  an  abfurd  account  of  what  he  had  delivered  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  news- paper.  Sir  John  Pringle  was  very  happy 
in  the  fubjedt  of  his  primary  difcourfe.  The  difcoveries  in 
magnetifm  and  electricity  had  been  fucceeded  by  the  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  various  fpecies  of  air.  In  thefe  enquiries.  Dr. 
Prieftley,  who  had  already  greatly  diftinguiftied  himfclf  by 
his  eledlrical  experiments,  and  his  other  philofophical  pur- 
fuits  and  labours,  took  the  principal  lead.  A  paper  of  his, 
intituled,  “  Obfervations  on  different  Kinds  of  Air,”  having 
been  read  before  the  fociety  in  March  1772,  was  adjudged 
to  be  deferving  of  the  gold  medal  ;  and  Sir  John  Pringle 
embraced  with  pleafure  the  occafion  of  celebrating  the  im¬ 
portant 
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portant  coiTimunications  of  his  friend,  and  of  relating  with 
accuracy  and  fidelity  what  had  previoufiy  been  difcovered 
upon  the  fubjeif.  At  the  clofe  of  the  fpeech,  he  earneftly 
requefted  Dr.  Prieftley  to  continue  his  liberal  and  valuable 
inquiries  ;  and  we  need  not  fay  how  eminently  he  hath  ful¬ 
filled  this  requeft.  The  aftonilhing  difcoveries  he  hath  fince 
made,  and  is  flill  making,  have  fet  his  name  hr  above  all 
praife.  It  was  not,  v/e  believe,  intended,  when  Sir  Johir 
Pringle^s  hrll  fpeech  was  printed,  that  the  example  lliould 
be  followed :  but  the  fecond  difcourfe  was  fo  well  received 
by  the  Royal  Society,  that  the  publication  of  it  was  unani- 
moufly  requefted.  Both  the  difcourfe  itfelf,  and  the  I'ubjeift 
on  which  it  was  delivered,  merited  fuch  a  diftindfion,  'Phe 
compofition  of  the  fecond  fpeech  is  evidently  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  former  one  ;  Sir  John  having  probably  been  animated 
by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  firft  effort.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  torpedo,  and  of  Mr.  Walfii’s  ingenious  and 
admirable  experiments  relative  to  the  eledtrical  properties 
of  that  extraordinary  fifli,  is  fingularly  curious.  The  v/hole 
difcourfe  abounds  with  ancient  and  modern  learning,  and 
exhibits  Sir  John  Pringle’s  knowledge  in  natural  hiftory,  as 
well  as  in  medicine,  to  great  advantage.  The  third  time 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  difplay  his -abilities  at  the  deli¬ 
very  of  Sir  Godfrey’s  medal,  was  on  an  eminently  beauti¬ 
ful  and  important  occafion.  This  was  no  lefs  than  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  Mafkelyne’s  fuccefsful  attempt  completely  to 
eftablifh  Sir  Ifaac  Nev/ton’s  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  by  his 
Obfervations  made  on  the  Mountain  Schehallien,  for  iind-T 
ing  its  Attradtion.”  Sir  John  Pringle  laid  hold  of  this 
opportunity  to  give  a  perfpicuous  and  accurate  relation  of  the 
feveral  hypothefes  of  the  ancients,  with  regard  to  the  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  of  the  noble  difcoveries 
with  v/hlch  Copernicus  enriched  the  aftronomical  w’orld, 
He  then  traces  the  progrefs  of  the  grand  principle  of  gravi¬ 
tation  down  to  Sir  Ifaac’s  illuftrious  coniirmation  of  it;  to 
which  he  adds  a  concife  narrative  of  Meffrs.  Bouguer’s  and 
Condamine’s  experiment  at  Chimboraco,  and  of  Mr.  Mafkc- 
lyne’s  at  Schehallien.  If  any  doubts  ftill  remained  with  refpedt 
to  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  fyftem,  they  were  now  totally 
removed.  Sir  John  Pringle  had  reafon  to  be  peculiarly  fatis- 
fied  with  the  fubjeil  of  his  fourth  difcourfe  ;  tb.at  fubject  be¬ 
ing  perfedlly  congenial  to  his  difpofition  ami  ftudies.  His 
owm  life  had  been  much  employed  in  pointing  out  the  means 
which  tended  not  only  to  cure,  but  to  prevent,  the  difeafes 
Qf  mankind  ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  his  intimate  friend- 
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fhip  with  Capt.  Cook,  that  he  might  fuggefl  to  that  ig- 
gacious  commander  feme  of  the  rules  which  he  followed,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  crew  of  his  Majefty’s 
Ihip  the  Refolution,  during  her  voyage  round  the  world. 
Whether  this  was  the  cafe,  or  v/hether  the  method  purfued 
by  the  captain  to  attain  fo  falutary  an  end,  was  the  refiilt; 
alone  of  his  own  reflections,  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  aftonilli- 
ing  ;  and  this  famous  voyager  feemed  v/ell  entitled  to  every 
honour  which  could  be  beftowed.  To  him  the  fociety 
affitrned  their  geld  medal,  but  he  w^as  not  prefen t  to  receive 
the  honour.  He  v/as  gone  out  upon  the  voyage  from  v/hich 
he  never  returned.  In  this  lafl:  voyage  he  continued  equally 
fuccefsfui  in  maintaining  the  health  of  his  men.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  in  his  next  annual  diiiertation,  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  knowledge  in  a  way  in  which  it  had  not 
hitherto  appeared,  The  difeourfe  took  its  rife  from  the  prize 
medal’s  being  adjudged  to  Mr.  Mudge,  then  an  eminent 
furgeon  at  Plymouth,  upon  account  of  his  valuable  paper, 
containing  Diredfions  for  making  the  beft  Compofitioa 
for  the  Metals  of  Refiecling  Telefcopes,  together  with  a 
Defeription  of  the  Procefs  for  grinding,  polifhing,  and 
giving  the  great  Speculum  the  true  parabolic  Form.”  Sir 
John  hath  accurately  related  a  variety  of  particulars,  con¬ 
cerning  the  invention  of  reflecting  telel'copes,  the  fubfequent 
improvements  of  thefe  inftruments,  and  the  flate  in  v/hich 
Mr.  Mudge  found  them,  when  he  firft  fet  about  v/orking 
them  to  a  greater  perfedtion,  till  he  had  truly  realized  the 
expedtation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  above  an  hundred 
years  ago,  prefaged  that  the  public  would  one  day  poflefs  a 
parabolic  fpeculum,  not  accomplifhed  by  mathematical 
rules,  but  by  mechanical  devices.  Sir  John  Pringle’s  fixth 
difeourfe,  to  w’hich  he  was  led  by  the  aflignment  of  the 
gold  medal  to  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Hutton,  on  account  of  his 
curious  paper,  intituled,  The  Force  of  bred  Gun- powder, 
and  the  initial  'Velocity  of  Cannon-balls,  determined  l^y 
<  “  Experiments,”  was  on  the  theory  of  gunnery.  1 'hough 
3ir  John  had  fo  long  attended  the  army,  this  was  probably 
a  fubjedb  to  wdiich  he  had  heretofore  paid  very  little  atten¬ 
tion.  V/e  cannot,  however,  help  admiring  v/ith  what  per- 
fpicuity  and  judgement  he  hath  fiateJ  the  progrefs  that  was 
made,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  knowdedge  of  projedliles, 
and  the  fcientific  perfection  to  which  his  friend  Mr.  Hutton 
had  carried  this  knowledge.  As  Sir  John.Pringle  was  not 
one  of  thofe  wFo  delighted  in  v/ar,  and  in  the  fhedding  of 
human  blood,  he  was  happy  in  being  able  to  fhew  that  even 
the  itudy  of  artillery  might  be  uieful  to  mankind  ;  and, 
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therefore,  this  is  a  topic  which  he  hath  not  forgotten  to 
mention.  Hcr-e  ended  our  author’s  difcourfes  upon  the  de- 
3ivery  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  medal.  If  he  had  continued 
to  prefide  in  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  found  other  occafions  of  difplaying  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  hifl'orv  of  philofophy.  But  the  opportunities 
which  be  had  of  fignalizing  himfelf  in  this  rcfpeil  v/ere  im-^ 
portant  in  themfelves,  happily  varied,  and  fufHcient  to  gain 
him  a  folid  a%d  1  ailing  reputation. 

Several  marks  of  literary  diitindlion,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  had  been  conferred  upon  Sir  John.  Pringle,  before  he 
was  raifed  to  the  prefident’s  chair.  But  after  that  event 
they  were  bellowed  upon  him  in  great  abundance  :  and,  not 
again  to  refume  the  fubjecl,  vre  fliali  here  collect  them  to¬ 
gether,  Previoufiy,  however,  to  thsfe  honours  (excepting 
his  having  been  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  I;ondon),  he  received  the  Lift  promotion  that  w'as 
8;iven  him  in  his  medical  capacity  ;  wdnch  was,  his  being 
appointed,  Nov.  4,  1774,  phyfician  extraordinary  to  his 
Maiefty.  In  tlie  year  1776,  he  v/as  inroiled  in  tlie  lift  of 
the'' members  of  no  lei's  than  four  learned  bodies.  Thefe 
V/ere,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Madrid  ;  the  So¬ 
ciety  at  Anifterdarn,  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  ;  the 
Ployal  Academy  cf  Medical  Correfpondcnce  at  Paris  j  and 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peterfburg.  T'he 
times  of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  eleeftion  into  thefe  eminent  focie- 
ties,  according  to  the  order  in  which  we  have  mentioned 
them,  were  on  the  12th  of  February,  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  Decernber.  July  5, 
1777,  Sir  John  Pringle  was  nominated,  by  his  Serene  High- 
nefs  the  Landgrave  of  Kefte,  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Cafl'eL  In  1778,  he  fucceeded 
the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  as  one  of  the  foreign  mernbers  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  "Phis  honour  is 
extended  by  that  illuftrious  body  only  to  eight  perfons,  on 
which  account  it  is  jufily  efteemed  a  moft  eminent  mark 
of  diftinPrion  ;  and  ive  believe  there  have  been  few  or  no 
inftances,  wherein  it  hath  been  conferred  on  any  other  than 
men  of  preat  and  acknowledged  abilities  and  reputation, 
Ocf.  II,  in  the  fame  year,  our  author  vyas  chofen  a  mem-, 
her  of  the  Medical  Society  at  Hanau.  In  the  fucceeding 
year,  March  29,  he  v/as  elePied  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Naples. 
The  laft  teftimony  of  rei'pedl  which  was,  in  this  way,  be- 
ftawed  upon  Sir  John  Pringle,  was  his  being  admitted,  in 
178I5  into  the  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  newly  eredled 
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Society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh.  The  particular  de- 
fign  of  the  Society  is  to  invedigate  the  hiftory  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Scotland  :  and,  from  the  known  charadlers  and  lite-  . 
rature  of  the  gentlemen  who  compofe  it,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  end  they  have  in  view  will  fuccefsfully  be 
accompliflied.  Of  this  there  is  the  greater  reafon  to  be  con¬ 
fident,  as  we  underfland,  with  pleafure,  that  the  delfruttion 
of  the  Scottifh  records,  by  the  cruel  policy  of  Edward  1. 
was  not  fo  univerfal,  or  fo  general,  as  hath  commonly  been 
fuppofed.  It  was  at  a  late  period  of  life,  when  Sir  John 
Pringle  was  in  the  fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  was 
chofen  to  be  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  Confiderinej 
therefore,  the  extreme  attention  that  was  paid  by  him  to  the 
various  and  important  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  great 
pains  he  took  in  the  preparation  of  his  dircounes,  it  was  na¬ 
tural  to  expect  that  the  burthen  of  his  honourable  ftation 
fhould  grow  heavy  upon  him  in  a  courfe  of  time.  This 
burthen  was  increafed  not  only  by  the  weight  of  years,  but 
by  the  accident  of  a  fall  in  the  area  in  the  back  part  of  his 
houfe,  from  which  he  received  confiderable  hurt,  and  v/hich, 
in  its  confequences,  affedted  his  health,  and  weakened  hjs  fpi- 
rits.  Such  being  the  flate  of  his  body  and  mind,  he  began 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  refigning  the  prelldent's  chair.  It 
hath  been  faid  likewife,  and  believed,  that  he  was  much  hurt 
by  the  difputes  introduced  into  the  fociety,  concernins;  the 
quellion,  whether  pointed  or  blunted  eledirical  condudlors  are 
the  moft  efficacious  in  preferving  buildings  from  the  perni¬ 
cious  effecis  of  lightning  ?  Perhaps  Sir  John  Pringle^s  de¬ 
clining  years,  and  the  general  ftate  of  his  health,  ivili  form  fuffi- 
cient  reafons  for  his  rellgnation.  His  intention,  however,  wa^ 
difagreeable  to  many  of  his  friends,  and  to  many  difiinguiili- 
ed  members  of  the  Royal  Society.  Accordingly,  they  ear-, 
neflly  folicited  him  to  continue  in  the  chair  ;  but,  his  refo- 
lution  being  fixed,  he  refigned  it  at  the  anniverfary  meeting 
in  1778.  jofeph  Banks,  Efq;  (now  Sir  jofeph  Banks) 
was  unanimoiifly  elected  prefident  in  his  room  ;  a  gentleman 
in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  life,  who  had  eminently  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  acquaintance  with  natural  hiltcrv^ 
who  had  failed  round  the  globe,  and  performed  other  voy¬ 
ages,  in  purfuit  of  that  branch  of  fcience  ;  who  is  preparing, 
at  an  immenfe  expence  and  labour,  the  nableft  and  moffi 
fplendid  botanical  work  which  hath  ever  been  prefented  to 
the  public  ;  and  who  hath  amply  juffiificd  the  choice  that  was 
made  of  him,  by  his  attention  to  every  part  of  his  duty, 
and  his  affiduous  concern  to  promote  the  intereil  and  honour 
of  the  fociety.  Though  Sir  John  Pringle  quitted  his  parti - 
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cukr  relation  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  did  not  attend  itst 
meetings  fo  conftantly  as  he  had  formerly  done,  he  ft  ill  re¬ 
tained  his  literary  connc'ffions  in  generaL  His  houfe  con¬ 
tinued  to  he  the  refort  of  ingenious  and  philofophical  men,i 
whether  of  his  own  country,  or  from  abroad  ;  and  he  was 
frequent  in  his  vifits  to  his  friends.  He  was  held  in  parti¬ 
cular  efteem  by  eminent  and  learned  foreigners,  none  of 
whom  came  to  England  without  waiting  upon  him,  and 
paying  him  the  greateft  refpecf,  Ele  treated  them,  in  re¬ 
turn,  with  diftinguifhed  civility  and  regard.  When  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  met  at  his  table,  foreigners  Were  ufually  a 
part  of  the  company.  Sir  John  Pringle’s  infirmities  in- 
croafing,  he  hoped  that  he  might  receive  an  advantage  from 
an  excurfion  to  Scotland,  and  fpending  the  fummer  there  ; 
which  he  did  in  1780,  and  principally  at  Edinburgh.  He 
had  probably  then  formed  fome  defign  of  fixing  his  refidence 
in  that  city.  However  this  may  have  been,  he  was  fo  well 
pleafed  v/ith  a  place  to  which  he  had  been  habituated  in  his 
younger  days,  and  with  the  refpedf  ftiev/n  him  by  his  friends^ 
that  he  purchafed  a  houfe  there,  whither  he  intended  to  re¬ 
turn  in  the  following  fpring.  When  he  came  back  to  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  above  mentioned^  he  fet 
about  preparing  to  put  his  fcheme  in  execution.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  having  firft  difpofed  of  the  greateft:  part  of  hIs  library,; 
he  fold  his  houfe  in  PalLMall,  in  April  1781,  and  fome  few 
days  after  removed  to  Edinburgh.  In  this  city  he  was 
treated^  by  perlons  of  all  ranks,  with  every  mark  of  diftinc-* 
tion.  But  Edinburgh  was  not  now  to  him  what  it  had 
been  in  early  life.  I'he  vivacity  of  fpirits,  which,  in  the 
days  of  youth,  fpreads  luch  a  charm  on  the  objccfs’that  fur- 
round  us,  v/as  fled.  Aiany,  if  not  moft,  of  Sir  John 
.  Pringle’s  old  friends  and  contemporaries  were  dead  ;  and,- 
though  fome  of  them  remained,  they  could  not  meet  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fame  ftrength  of  conftitution,  the  fame  ardour 
of  purfult,  the  fame  animatiori  of  hope,  which  they  had  for¬ 
merly  poftefted.  I'he  younger  men  of  eminence  paid  him 
the  fincereft  teilimonies  of  efteem  and  regard  :  but  it  was 
too  late  in  life  for  him  to  form  new  habits  of  clofc  and  inti¬ 
mate  friendftiip.  He  found,  likewife,  the  air  of  Edinburgh 
too  fharp  and  cold  for  his  frame,  which  had  long  been  pe¬ 
culiarly  fenfible  to  the  feverities  of  weather.  Thefe  evils 
were  exaggerated  by  his  increafing  infirmities,  and,  perhaps, 
by  that  reitiefthefs  of  mind,  which,  in  the  midft:  of  bodily 
complaints,  is  ftill  hoping  to  derive  foine  benefit  from  a 
change  of  place.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  return  once 
more  to  London,  where  he  anived  in  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember. 
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tember.  Before  Sir  John  Pringle  entirely  q'ultt(^d  Ediii-' 
burgh,  he  requefled  his  friend,  Dr.  John  Hope,  to  prefent  ten 
volumes,  folio,  of  Medical  and  Phylical  Obfervations,”  in 
manufcript,  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  that  city. 
This  benefa6fIon  was  conferred  on  two  conditions  ;  firil, 
that  the  obfervations  fhould  not  be  publifhed  ;  and  fecondly,- 
that  they  fliould  not  be  lent  out  of  the  library  on  any  pre¬ 
tence  v/hatever.  A  meeting  of  the  college  being  fummoned 
upon  the  occafion,  Sir  John’s  donation  was  accepted  with 
much  gratitude,  and  a  refolution  pafTed  to  comply  with  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  bellowed.  He  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  preparing  two  other  volumes  to  be  given  to  the  univer- 
fity,  containing  the  formulas  referred  to  in  his  annotations. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  metropolis,  found 
bis  fpirits  fomewhat  revived.  He  was  greatly  pleafed  v/ith 
re-vifitlng  his  London  friends  ;  and  he  was  received  by  them 
with  equal  cordiality  and  affe61ion.  Plls  Sunday  evening 
converfations  were  honoured  with  the  attendance  of  many 
refpecfable  men  ;  and,  on  the  other  nights  of  the  week,  he 
had  the  pleafure  of  fpending  a  couple  of  hours  with  his 
friends,  at  a  foclety  that  had  long  been  eftablifhed,  and  which 
had  met,  for  fome  time  pafl,  at  Mr.  W atfon’s,  a  gro¬ 
cer  in  the  Strand.  Sir  John’s  connection  with  this  foclety, 
and  his  conftant  attendance  upon  it,  formed,  to  the  laft, 
one  of  his  principal  entertainments.  The  morning  was 
chiefly  employed  by  him  In  receiving  and  returning  the  vi- 
fits  of  his  various  acquaintance  ;  and  he  had  frequently  a 
fmall  and  feledl  party  to  dine  with  him  at  his  apartments 
in  King-Street,  St.  James’s  Square.  All  this  while,  his 
ilrength  declined  w'ith  a  rapidity  which  did  not  permit  his 
friends  to  hope  that  his  life  would  long  be  continued.  On 
Monday  evening,  Jan.  14,  1782,  being  with  the  foclety  at 
Watfon’s,  he  was  feized  with  a  fit,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  was  accompanied  home  by  Dr.  Saunders, 
for  whom  he  had  the  higheil  regard,  and  in  whom  lie  had, 
in  every  refpedf,  juRly  placed  the  moll  unreferved  confi¬ 
dence.  The  doctor  afterwards  attended  him  with  unwearied 
afliduity,  but,  to  any  medical  purpofe,  entirely  in  vain;  for 
he  departed  this  life  on  the  Friday  following,  being  the  i8tli 
day  of  the  month,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  death  was  everywhere  received  in  a  manner  which 
fliewed  the  high  fenfc  that  v/as  entertained  of  his  merit.  On 
the  yih  of  February,  he  was  interred  in  St..  James’s  church, 
v/ith  great  funeral  folemnity,  and  with  a  very  honourable  at¬ 
tendance  of  eminent  and  rcfpectable  friends.  As  a  telHmony 
of  regard  to  his  memory,  at  the  firif  meeting  of  tlie  Col¬ 
lege 
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iege  oF  Phyficians  at  Edinburgh,  after  his  deceafe,  all  thd 
members  appeared  in  deep  mourning. 

Sir  John  Pringle^  by  long  pradFice,  had  acquired  a  hand- 
fome  fortune,  which  he  difpofed  of  with  great  prudence  and 
propriety.  The  bulk  of  it,  as  might  naturally  and  reafon- 
ably  be  expelled,  he  bequeathed  to  his  worthy  nephew  and 
heir.  Sir  James  Pringle,  of  Stichel,  Bart,  whom  he  ap¬ 
pointed  his  foie  executor.  But  the  whole  was  not  imme¬ 
diately  to  come  to  Sir  James  ;  for  a  fum  equal,  we  believe, 
to  feven  hundred  pounds  a-year,  was  appropriated  to  annui¬ 
ties,  revert! ble  to  that  gentleman  at  the  deceafe  of  the  an¬ 
nuitants.  By  this  means.  Sir  John  exhibited  an  important 
proof  of  his  regard  and  ahe6lion  for  feveral  of  his  valuable 
relations  and  friends.  Sir  John  Pringle’s  eminent  charadter 
as  a  practical  phyfician,  as  well  as  a  medical  author,  is  fo 
well  known,  and  fo  univerfally  acknov/ledged,  that  an  en¬ 
largement  upon  it  cannot  be  necelTary.  In  the  exercife  of 
his  profeflion  he  was  not  rapacious  •  being  ready,  on  va¬ 
rious  occafions,  to  give  his  advice  without  pecuniary  views. 
The  turn  of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  mind  led  him  chiefly  to  the 
love  of  fcience,  which  he  built  on  the  firm  bafis  of  fadl. 
With. regard  to  philofophy  in  general,  he  was  as  averfe  to 
theory,  unfupported  by  experiments,  as  he  was  with  re- 
fpedl  to  medicine  in  particular.  Lord  Bacon  was  his  fa¬ 
vourite  author  ;  and  to  the  method  of  inveftigation  recom^^ 
mended  by  that  great  man  he  fteadily  adhered.  Such  be¬ 
ing  his  inteliedfual  chara(!^er,  it  will  not  be  thought  fur- 
prizing  that  he  had  a  diflike  to  Plato.  '  To  metaphyfical 
difquifitions  he  loft  all  regard  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ; 
and,  though  fome  of  his  moft  valued  friends  had  engaged  in 
difcuflions  of  this  kind,  with  very  different  views  of  things^ 
he  did  not  choofe  to  revert  to  the  ftudies  of  his  youth,  but 
contented  himfelf  with  the  opinions  he  had  then  formed. 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  not  much  fondnefs  for  poetry.  He  had 
not  even  any  diflinguimed  relifli  for  the  immortal  Shakfpeare  : 
at  lead',  he  feemed  too  highly  fenfible  of  the  defedls  of  that 
illuilrioLis  bard,  to  give  him  the  proper  degree  of  eftimation. 
Sir  John  Pringle  had  not,  in  his  youth,  been  negledlful  of 
philological  enquiries  ;  and,  after  having  omitted  them  for  a 
time,  he  returned  to  them  again  ;  fo  far,  at  lead,  as  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  obtain  a  more  exadl  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  probably  with  a  view  to  a  better  underdanding  of 
the  New  Tedament.  He  paid  a  great  attention  to  the 
French  language  ;  aixl  it  is  faid  that  he  was  fond  of  V ol- 
taire's  critical  writings.  How  far  this  might  contribute  to  the 
honour  of  Sir  John’s  tade,  we  drall  not  decide.  However 
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juft  that  eminent  Frenchman’s  obfervations  may  have  been 
on  fome  fubjecSts  of  criticifm,  the  truly  ingenious  and  ex¬ 
cellent  Mrs.  Montagu  hath  amply  ftiewn  that  he  was  abfo- 
lutely  unequal  to  the  talk  of  determining  concerning  the 
merit  of  Shakfpeare.  Among  all  his  other  purfuiis.  Sir  John 
Pringle  never  forgot  the  ftudy  of  the  Engiifii  language. 

This  he  regarded  as  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  that 
he  took  uncommon  pains  with  refpedl  to  the  ftyle  of  his 
compofitions  3  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  excels  in 
perfpicuity,  corredlnefs,  and  propriety  of  expreffion.  Though 
our  author  was  not  fond  of  poetry,  there  was  a  fifter  art  for 
which  he  had  a  great  affection,  and  that  was  mufic.  Of  this 
art, he  was  not  merely  an  admirer,  but  became  fo  far  a 
pradtitioner  in  it,  as  to  be  a  performer  on  the  violoncello, 
at  a  weekly  concert  given  by  a  fociety  of  gentlemen  at 
Edinburgh.  Behdes  a  clofe  application  to  miedical  and  phi- 
lofophical  fcience,  Sir  John  Pringle,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  devoted  much  time,  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity. 

This  v/as  with  him  a  very  favourite  and  interefting  objedl. 

He  correfponded  frequently  with  Michaelis  on  theological 
fubjecls  ;  and  that  celebrated  profeffor  addrefied  to  him  fome 
letters  on  “  Daniel’s  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,”  which 
Sir  John  thought  worthy  of  being  publiftied  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Accordingly,  he  was  at  confiderable  pains,  and  fome 
expence,  in  the  publication,  which  appeared  in  1773,  under 
the  following  title:  “  Joannis  Davidis  Michaelis,  Prof, 

Ordin.  Philof.  et  Soc.  Reg.  Scient.  Goettingenfts  Col- 
legtc,  Epift'olae,  de  LXX  Hebdomadibus  Danielis,  ad  D, 

Joannern  Pringle,  Baronettum  :  primo  privatim  miffae, 
nunc  vero  utriufque  confenfu  publice  editae.”  8vo.  Sir  .Anecdotes 
John  Pringle  was  likev/ife  a  diligent  and  frequent  reader 
lermons,  which  form  fo  valuable  a  part  of  Englifti  literature.  j'bid'^p’eGr 
If,  from  the  intelleclual,  we  pafs  on  to  the.  moral  charadler 
of  Sir  John  Pringle,  we  fliall  find  that  the  ruling  feature  of 
it  was  integrity.  By  this  principle  he  was  uniformly  actuated 
in  the  whole  of  his  behaviour.  All  his  acquaintance  will 
with  one  voice  agree,  that  there  never  was  an  honefter  man. 

He  was  equally  diftinguiftied  for  his  fobriety.  He  told  Adr. 

James  Bofwell,  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  been  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  liquor  3  which  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  a 
very  laudable  proof  of  the  circumfpeHion  maintained  by  him, 
in  the  variety  of  company  that  he  had  kept,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  his  friendOiips,  Sir  John  Pringle  was  ardent  and 
fteady.  The  intimacies  which  were  formed  by  him,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  at  Edinburgh,  continued  unbroken  to 
VoL.  X,  H  h  the 
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the  deceafe  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  they  were  made  ; 
and  were  kept  up  by  a  regular  correfpondence,  and  by  all 
the  good  offices  that  lay  in  his  pov/er.  With  relation  to 
Sir  John  Pringle’s  external  manner  of  deportment,  he  paid 
a  very  refpcdtful  attention  to  thofe  who  were  honoured  with 
his  friendfnip  and  eileera^  and  to  fuch  ffirangers  as  came  to 
him  well  recommended.  Foreigners,  in  particular,  had 
great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  v/ith  the  uncommon  pains  which 
he  took  to  fnew  them  every  mark  of  civility  and  regard. 
Fie  had,  however,  at  times,  fomewhat  of  a  drynefs  and  re- 
ferve  in  his  behaviour,  wdhch  had  the  appearance  of  cold- 
nefs  j  and  this  was  the  cafe,  when  he  was  not  perfectly 
pleafed  with  the  perfons  who  were  introduced  to  him,  or 
who  happened  to  be  in  his  company.  His  fenfe  of  inte¬ 
grity  and  dignity  would  not  permit  him  to  adopt  that  falfe  ^ 
and  fuperficial  politenefs,  which  treats  all  men  alike,  though 
ever  fo  different  in  point  of  real  eftimation  and  merit,  with 
the  fame  fhew  of  cordiality  and  kindnefs.  Fie  was  above 
affuming  the  profeffions,  without  the  reality  of  refpect. 
Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his  “  Life  of  Pope,”  has  recorded  of  that 
poet,  that  when  he  wanted  to  Deep,  he  “nodded  in  com- 
panv  and  that  he  once  {lumbered  at  his  own  table, 
while  the  prince  of  Whales  v/as  talking  of  poetry.  Sir  John 
Pringle  had  this  infirmity,  cfpecially  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.  Nor  is  it  furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  lie  had  for 
many  years  been  fo  remarkably  troubled  for  want  of  reft, 
that  there  was  fcarcely  a  fingle  night  in  which  he  did  not  lie 
av^ake  for  feveral  hours.  On  the  religious  charadler  of  Sir 
John  Pringle  it  will  be  neceffary  inore  particularly  to  en¬ 
large  ;  becaufe,  fuch  is  the  temper  of  the  prefent  age,  that 
what  is  the  greatelf  glory  of  any  man  is  often  imputed  to 
him  as  a  weaknefs.  'i'he  principles  of  piety  and  virtue, 
which  were  early  inililled  into  our  author  by  a  llridl  educa¬ 
tion,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  loll:  their  infiuenc.e  upon 
the  general  condudt  of  his  life.  Neverthelefs,  when  he  tra¬ 
velled  abroad  in  the  world,  his  belief  of  the  Chriilian  revela¬ 
tion  was  fo  far  unfettled,  that  he  became  a  fceptic  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  if  not  a  profeiled  Deift.  But  it  v/as  not  in  the 
difpofition  of  Sir  John  Pringle  to  reft  fiitisfieJ  in  his  doubts 
and  difficulties,  with  refpedf  to  a  matter  of  fuch  high  im- 
jiortance.  He  was  too  great  a  lover  of  truth,  not  to  make 
religion  the  objedl  of  his  ferious  enquiry.  As  he  fcorned  to 
be  an  implicit  believer,  he  v/as  equally  averfe  to  the  being 
an  implicit  unbeliever  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  large  numbers, 
who  reject  Chriftianity  with  as  little  knowledge,  and  as  little 
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examination,  as  the  mo  ft  determined  bieots  embrace  the  ab- 
furdeft  fyltem  that  ever  was  invented.  "Flie  refult  of  his  in- 
veftigation  was,  a  full  convidbiori  of  the  divine  original  and 
authority  of  the  gofpel.  llie  evidence  of  revelation  appeared 
to  him  to  be  folid  and  invincible  ;  and  the  nature  of  it  to 
be  fuch  as  demanded  his  warmefi:  acceptance.  Sir  John' 
Pringle’s  literary  and  other  connedfions  were  fo  very  nu¬ 
merous,  that  we  cannot  pretend  to  enumerate  them.  Of  his 
acquaintance  in  England  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  give  a  de¬ 
tail,  If  fuch  a  detail  were  attempted,  it  would  include  a 
large  number  of  the  mod:  worthy  and  eminent  charadlers, 
of  all  profeffions.  PI  is  converfation  was  not  confined  to 

medical  gentlemen,  though  his  intercourfe  with  them  was 
very  great,  but  extended  to  many  perfons  of  rank  and  con- 
fequence,  as  well  as  merit.  It  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to 
do  full  juflice  to  Sir  John  Pringle’s  connexions  with  fo¬ 
reigners.  There  Vv^ere  no  perfons  who  vifited  England,  if 
they  had  any  tafte  for  philofophical  fcience,  that  were  not 
recommended  to  him,  and  did  not  cultivate  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Befides  this,  he  correfponded  with  many  eminent 
philofophers  and  phyficians,  whom  he  had  never  feen.  Such 
having  been  the  character  and  eminence  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
it  was  highly  proper  that  his  name  fliould  be  recorded 
among  the  worthies  of  Weffminfter  Abbey.  Accordingly, 
under  the  direclion,  and  at  the  expence,  of  his  nephew  and 
heir,  a  monument  has  been  erehled,  of  which  hE'-  Nolle- 
kens  is  the  fculptor,  and  on  v/hich  an  English  infeription 
appears.  If  it  had  been  determined  to  have  had  a  Latin 
infeription,  there  was  one,  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
firft  claffical  knowledge  and  tafte,  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  the  preference.  We  fliall  infert  it;  and  wfitfi  plea- 
fure  conclude  this  account  of  Sir  John  Pringle  with  fo  ele¬ 
gant  and  houoLirable  a  teftimony  to  his  memory  [a]. 


[a]  M.  S. 

Viri  egregil  JOHANNIS  PRINGLE 
Baronetti  5 

Qiiem  exercitus  Britannicn?, 
Celliffima  WaiHae  PrincipelTa, 
Regina  rerenijTjrna, 

Ipfius  denique  Reels  Majeflas, 
Medicum  fibl  cemprobavit 
Expericntifiimum,  fagacem,  firenuiimj 
Quem,  Uudiis  acadernicis  florentem, 
Edinburgenfes  olim  fui 
In  cathedra  difeiplinae  ethicas  dicata 
Adhuc  juvenem  coHocarunt ; 
Quern  poftea,  astate  ac  feientia  pro- 
veftum, 

Prlmum  pcrhonorifico  ornavit  preemin. 


Deinde  ad  furntnam  apud  fe  dignitatem 
evex't 

Societas  Regia  Londinenfis. 
Qualis  f'lierit  medendi  artifex, 
QuaU  rerum  comprehenfione  pr.-sditus, 
Matfcriem  fuam  multipiicem 
Q;uam  fcienterexpliciierit  et  illuftraverit, 
Scripta  Viri  dodlifiimi  telientur 
Per  Europam  omnem  difTeminala, 
Nec  foris  minus  quam  domi  nota. 
^Qua  autem  fide  et  integvitate  fueri% 
Quam  veri  tenax  et  inimicus  fraud!, 
Quam  confians  Supremi  Numiniscultor, 
Ji,  quibufeum  vixit, 

Teftes  funto. 

Exceflit  c  vita,  &c. 
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PRIQLO  (Benjamin),  in  Latin  Priolus,  authdr  of  an 
hiftory  of  France  from  the  death  of  Lewis  XIII.  in  1643 
to  1664,  was  born  in  1602.  He  was  defcended  from  the 
Prioli,  an  illuftrious  family,  fome  of  which  had  been  doges 
of  Venice.  He  underwent  fome  difficulties  from  lofing  his 
father  and  mother,  when  young  ;  but  thefe  did  not  abate  his 
paflion  for  learning,  which  was  fo  ftrong,  that  be  ufcd  to 
fpend  whole  days  an’H  nights  at  his  books.  He  fludied  iirft 
at  Orthez,  next  at  Montauban,  and  afterwards  at  Ley¬ 
den  ;  in  v/hich  iaffi  city  he  profited  by  the  ledlures  of  Hein- 
fius  and  Voffiius.  Pie  went  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  feeing 
and  confulting  Grotius  ;  and  afterwards  to  Padua,  where  he 
learned  the  opinions  of  Ariftotle  and  other  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  under  Cremoniniis  and  Licetus.  After  returning  to 
P' ranee,  he  went  again  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  houfe  of  Prioli  as  one  of  their  relations.  He 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  duke  of  Rohan,  then  in  the  Venetian 
fervice,  and  became  one  of  his  moft  intimate  confidents  ; 
but,  uncertain  what  his  fate  would  be  after  this  duke’s 
death,  he  retired  to  Geneva,  having  married,  three  months 
before,  a  lady  of  a  very  noble  family.  The  duke  de  Longue- 
ville  drew  him  from  this  retirement,  upon  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France  for  the 
treaty  of  MunPrer,  as  a  perfon  whofe  talents  might  be  of  fer¬ 
vice  to  him  ;  and  Priolo  refided  with  him  a  year  at  Mun- 
fter,  where  he  contraefted  a  very  intimate  friendfhip  with 
Chigi  the  nuncio,  who  v/as  afterwards  Pope  Alexander  VII. 
From  Munller  he  returned  to  Geneva,  whence  he  went  to 
P'rance,  in  order  to  fettle  at  Paris,  He  flayed  fix  months  in 
Lyons,  and  there  had  frequent  conferences  with  cardinal 
Francis  Barberini  ;  the  eftcPi:  of  which  was,  that  himfelf 
and  his  whole  family  abjured  the  Protellant  religion,  and 
immediately  received  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
cardinal.  However,  he  Vv^as  not  long  eafy  at  Paris  ;  for, 
the  civil  war  breaking  out  foon  after,  he  joined  with  the 
malecontents,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  his  fortune.  He 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  P  landers,  his  eflate  was  confifeated, 
and  his  family  baniflied.  Being  afterwards  refrored  to  the 
favour  of  his  fovereign,  he  refolved  to  lead  a  private  life, 
and  to  devote  himfelf  to  ffiudy.  It  was  at  this  time,  and 
to  divert  his  melancholy,  that  he  wrote,  without  the  lead: 
flattery  or  partiality,  his  ‘‘  Hiflory  of  P'rance,”  in  Latin. 
It  has  borne  feveral  impreflions,  but  the  bed:  edition  is  that 
of  Leipfic,  1686,  in  8vo.  He  was  again  employed  in  ne- 
gociations,  and  iet  out  in  1667  ^  fecret  affair  to 
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Venice  ;  but  did  not  arrive  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  being 
feized  with  an  apopledfic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  the  arch- 
bifhop’s  palace  at  Lyons.  He  leftfeven  children,  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  name,  and  their  own  accomplifbments  and  me¬ 
rit,  rofe  to  very  flourifliing  circumilances, 

Priolo  was  a  man  of  great  reach  and  uncommon  abili¬ 
ties,  as  appears  from  his  hiftory.  He  abounded  in  maxims, 
which,  if  not  always  juff,  are  often  diverting.  “  Man,”  he 
ufed  to  fa}^,  “  poflelles  but  three  things,  the  foul,  body, 
and  wealth  ;  and  thefe  are  continually  expofed  to  three 
forts  of  enfnaring  attacks  or  ambufcades  :  the  foul  to  that 
of  divines,  the  body  to  that  of  phyficians,  and  wealth  to 
that  of  counfellors  and  lawyers.” 


PRIOR  (Matti-Iew),  an  eminent  Engllfh  poet  and 
Ratefman,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  George  Prior,  a  joiner  and 
citizen  of  London  ;  and  was  born  there  the  21ft  of  July, 
1664.  father  dying  while  he  was  very  young,  left  him 

to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  vintner  near  Charing-Crofs,  who 
difeharged  the  truft  repofed  in  him  with  a  tendernefs  truly 
paternal,  and  at  a  proper  age  fent  him  to  Weftminfler 
ichool,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  to  great  advantage. 
He  was  afterwards  taken  home  by  his  uncle,  in  order  to  be 
bred  to  his  trade  :  however,  at  leifure  hours,  he  purfued  the 
ffudy  of  the  daffies,  on  which  account  he  was  foon  taken 
notice  of  by  the  polite  company  who  reforted  to  his  uncle’s 
houfe.  It  happened  one  day,  that  the  earl  of  Dorfet  and 
other  gentlemen  being  at  this  tavern,  the  difeourfe  turned 
upon  a  pafTage  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  who  was  Prior’s  fa¬ 
vourite  author  ;  and  the  company  being  divided  in  their  fen- 
timents,  one  of  the  gentlemen  faid,  ‘‘  I  find  we  are  not  like 
‘‘  to  agree  in  our  criticifms  :  but,  if  I  am  not  miftaken, 
there  is  a  young  fellow  in  the  houfe,  who  is  able  to  fet  us 
all  right.”  Upon  v/hich  he  named  Matt.  Prior,  who  be¬ 
ing  called  in,  gave  the  company  the  fatisfadion  they  wanted. 

Lord  Dorfet,  exceedingly  flruck  with  his  ingenuity  and 
learning,  from  that  moment  determined  to  remove  him  from 
the  fhition  he  was  in,  to  one  more  fuitable  to  his  fine  part<? 
and  accomplifliments  ;  and  accordingly  procured  him  to  be 
fent,  in  1682,  to  St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  wdiere 
he  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1686,  and  was  Ihortly  after  chofen 
fellow.  During  his  refidence  in  the  univerfity,  he  contraded 
an  intimate  friendfnip  with  Charles  Montague  of  Trinity 
College,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax  :  and  iMr.  Dryden  having 
publifhed,  in  1686,  his  poem  called  The  Hind  and  the 

H  h  3  “  Panther,” 
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Paiithcr,’^  our  Foet  joined  with  Mr.  Montague  In  writ¬ 
ing  that  humorous  piece,  intituled,  ‘‘  The  Hind  and  the 
‘‘  Panther  tranfverfed  to  the  ftory  of  the  Country-Moufe 
‘‘  and  the  City-Moufe,”  which  was  publiPicd  in  1687. 
Upon  the  Revolution,  he  was  brought  to  court  by  his  great 
patron  the  eari  of  Dorfet  ;  and  by  his  intcreft  introduced 
to  bufinefs,  for  which,  as  well  as  for  poetry,  of  which  he 
had  already  given  noble  fpecirnens,  he  w^as  w^ell  formed. 
In  1690^  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  plenipotentiaries  in 
the  congrefs  at  the  Hague  ;  and  acquitted  himfelf  fo  much 
to  the  fa tis faction  of  king  William,  that,  in  the  refolution  to 
keep  him  near  his  pcrfon,  he  appointed  him  a  gentleman  of 
his  bedchamber.  This  fituation  aifbrded  him  leifure  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  genius  for  poetry;  and  he  then  compofed  feveral  of 
his  poerhs.  He  was  again  employed  as  fecretary  to  the 
Englifh  negociations  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in  1697, 
having  been  nominated  the  fame  year  principal  fecretary  of 
Rate  in  Ireland.  In  1698,  he  went  fecretary  to  the  embaHy 
in  France;  in  v/hich  poll  he  continued  during  the  fuccellive 
cmbaffies  of  the  carls  of  Portland  and  Jerfey.  While  he  was 
in  France,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  king’s  houfhold,  fhew- 
ino;  him  the  royal  apartments  and  curiofities  of  Verfailles, 
and  among  them  the  paintings  of  I^e  Brun,  in  which  the 
viHories  of  Lewis  XIV.  are  defcribed,  afked  him,  v/hether 
king  William’s  actions  were  to  be  feen  alfo  in  his  palace  ? 
‘‘  No,”  anfwered  the  EngliPi  fecretary,  “the  monuments  of 
my  mailer’s  adfions  are  to  be  feen  every  where  but  in  his 
own  houfe.” 

In  1699,  he  went  to  king  William  at  Loo  in  Holland, 
v/hence,  after  a  long  and  particular  audience  with  his  ma- 
iefty,  he  departed  by  way  of  the  Hague  for  England,  and 
immediately  was  made  under-fecretary  in  the  office  of  the 
earl  of  Jerfey.  In  a  few  days,  being  a  great  favourite  w’ith 
the  French  king,  he  was  ordered  back  to  Paris,  to  affift  the 
ambaflador  in  the  affair  of  the  partition-treaty  ;  and,  having 
difpatched  the  bufinefs  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  both  fovereigns, 
returned  with  great  quicknefs  to  London.  The  fame  year, 
he  printed  his  celebrated  poem,  called,  “  Carmen  Saecu- 
“  lare.”  In  17CO,  he  w^as  appointed  one  of  the  lords  com- 
miffioners  of  trade  and  plantations,  upon  the  refignation  of 
Mr.  Locke;  and  was  eleifled  a  leprefentative for  Eaft-Grin- 
ffead  in  Suffex,  in  the  new  parliament  of  that  year,  where 
he  voted  for  impeaching  the  feveral  lofds  charged  with  ad- 
yifing  the  partition-treaty, 
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upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  with  France,  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  queen  Anne,  ivlr.  Trior  exerted  his  poetical  talent  in 
honour  of  his  country  :  firff,  in  his  ‘‘  Letter  to  Mr.  Boileau, 
‘‘  on  the  victory  at  Blenheim,  in  1704  F’  again,  in  his 
Ode  on  the  glorious  Succefs  of  her  Majefty’s  Arms,  in 
2706  [a].”  Yet  he  afterwards  concurred  with  thofe 
who  ilrove  for  a  peace;  and,  in  17  ii,  when  the  queen  de¬ 
termined  to  treat  w^ith  France,  was  pitched  upon  to  carry  her 
majefty’s  demands.  For  •  this  purpofe,  he  wnis  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  that  court;  having  been  made  one  of  the 
commiffioners  of  the  ciiftoms  juft  before.  He  was  much  em¬ 
ployed,  and  intimately  concerned,  in  the  bufinefs  of  the 
peace;  and,  after  returning,  was  fent  again  to  France  in 
Auguft  1712,  to  accommodate  fuch  matters  as  then  re¬ 
mained  unfettled  in  the  congrefs  at  Utrecht.  From  the  end 

O 


[a]  An  excellent  letter  to  Mr. 
Prior,  on  this  Ode,  from  the  pious 
Mr.  N  el  Ton,  is  preferved  in  the 
Anecdotes  of  BovAi^er,”  p.  4.  whence 
we  {hall  take  the  liberty  of  making  a 
fliort  extraft  : 

Dear  Sir,  C)  an  ford,  July  20. 

]  have  been  fo  agreeably  enter- 
tained  in  my  retirement  at  this 
place  with  the  beauties  of  your 
“  charming  Mule,  that  mere  fenfe  of 
gratitude  for  the  picaiure  I  haveen- 
“  joyed  confirains  me  to  pay  my  ac- 
“  know  ledgements  to  the  maflerly  hand 
“  that  adminiftered  it.  And  indeed, 
“  I  muA  own,  the  banquet  is  fo  ele- 
“  gantly  prepared,  that  at  the  fame 
‘‘  timethat  itraifes  my  admiration,  it 
“  gratifies  and  fatisfies  my  appetite  to 
“  the  full;  and  yeti  can  return  It 
with  frelh  gufio  ;  for  dedes  repetlta 
“  placebit.  Our  age  is  moft  certainly 
“  happy  in  this,  that,  when  our 
“  countrymen  fight  with  fo  much 
“  bravery,  we  have  a  confummate 
poet,  that  fecures  their  hardy  deeds 
from  oblivion,  and  places  their 
“  battles  in  eternal  light.  You  ob- 
“  ferve  a  decency  throughout  your 
“  whole  Ode,  which  is  the  efFedf  of 
your  true  good  fenfe,  that  when 
“  with  a  liberal  hand  you  beftow  your 
incenfe  upon  our  great  General,  it 
“  ftill  rifes  in  thicker  clouds  towards 
“  her  who  made  his  arms  her  choice. 
**  I  could  wilh  our  Pulpit  Orators'un- 
“  derftood  the  fame  decorum  5  and 
“  then  all  their  particular  praifes  would 
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have  had  a  relation  to  their  main 
fubi  -ft.  Without  the  bias  of  friend- 
“  /h’p,  I  mav  venture  U>  fay  ymi  have 
“  improved  thofe  hints  you  have  bor- 
“  rowed  from  Ho.'‘ace;  and,  were  I 
as  well  acquainted  .with  openfer,  I 
“  be.ievel  Ihould  have  reaf'n  to  make 
‘‘  the  fame  judgement  in  reference  to 
your  fiyie,  1  am  fure,  whatever 
‘‘  his  is,  your  imagination  is  warm, 
and  your  exprefiions  noble  and  ma- 
“  jeflic;  and  yet  they  never  carry  you 
“  out  of  fight;  but  you  are  always 
“  pleafed  to  be  intelligible.  I  thought 
“  it  friendly  to  acquaint  you  how  much 
“  I  fhare  in  your  glorious  fuccefs,  and 
“  that  the  fliort  journey  you  have 
made  to  Parnafilis  turns  fo  much  to 
“  your  folid  reputation.  I  had  almoft 
“  forgot  to  do  juftice  to  thofe  admir- 
“  able  materials  you  have  provided  for 
“  erecling  a  column  to  perpetuate  the 
“  queen’s  glory  to  future  generations  ; 
“  and  yet  it  ftruck  me  with  particular 
“  pleafure,  from  that  knowledge  I 
“  have  of  thofe  monuments  that  have 
“  been  raifed  to  the  two  emperors  you 
mention.  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
“  that  we  have  no  eminent  fculptor 
“  that  can  execute  what  you  have  fo 
“  mafierly  defigned.  •  Such  a  work 
“  would  make  London  exceed  Rome 
in  a  monumental  pillar,  as  much  as 
“  it  does  already  outdo  her  in  trade 
and  commerce.  But  we  will  glory 
“  that  it  Hands  fixt  in  your  verfes; 
“  where  lateft  times  may  read  Anna’s 
“  immortal  fame,” 
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of  this  month,  he  had  the  appointments  and  authority  of  an 
ambafi'ador ;  and  fo  continued  as  long  as  queen  Anne  lived. 
He  remained  at  Paris  alfo  in  the  character  of  a  public  mini- 
ffer,  fome  months  after  the  acceffion  of  George  1.  and  then 
v/as  fucceeded  by  the  earl  of  Stair.  The  great  change, 
which  happened  in  the  public  affairs  at  that  time,  occafioned 
Mr.  Prior  to  be  detained  in  France  ;  and  upon  his  arrival  in 
England,  March  25,  1715?  he  was  immediately  taken  up 
by  an,  order  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  foon  after  exa¬ 
mined  by  a  committee  of  the  privy  council.  June  10,  Robert 
Walpole,  Efqj  moved  the  houfe  for  an.  impeachment  againit 
him  j  and  on  the  17th,  Mr.  Prior  was  ordered  into  clofe 
cuftody,  and  no  perfon  admitted  to  fee  him  without  leave  of 
thefpeaker.  In  1717,  an  adf  of  Grace  palled,  but  he  was 
one  of  the  perfons  excepted  out  of  it ;  however,  at  the  clofe 
ol  the  year,  he  was  difeharged  from  his  confinement. 

Fie  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  retired  from  bufinefs, 
at  Down-Hall,  a  fmall  villa,  in  the  county  of  Efiex.  .Flay¬ 
ing  finifhed  his  “  Solcm.on,  on  the  Vanity  of  the  World,” 
he  made  a  colledfion  of  all  his  poems,  and  publiflied  them  in 
one  volume  folio,  with  an  elegant  dedication  to  the  prefent 
duke  of  Dorfet.  Some  time  after,  he  formed  a  delign  of 
writing  an  ‘‘  Fliftory  of  his  own  Time;”  but  had  made  very 
little  progrefs  in  it,  when  a  lingering  fever  carried  him  off. 
Sept.  18,  1721,  in  his  58th  year.  He  died  at  Wimple,  a 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  not  far  from  Cambridge;  and 
his  corpfe  was  interred  in  Weftminfter- Abbey,  where  a 
monument  was  eredted  at  his  o\\m  charge,  500I.  having  been 
fet  apart  by  him  for  that  purpofe,  and  an  infeription  put 
upon  it,  v/ritten  by  Dr.  Robert  Freind,  mafter  of  Weft- 
minfter-fchool.  After  his  death,  more  of  his  poems  were 
publiflied;  and  fi nee  came  out,  in  1740,  The  Hiflory 
‘‘  of  his  own  "I'ime,  compiled  from  his  original  Manu- 
‘‘  feripts  ;”  a  piece  little  worthy  of  him,  and  undoubtedly 
little  of  it  his. 

It  fnould  be  remembered,  that  he  was  concerned  in  fome 
of  the  firff  papers  of  “  I'he  Examiner  ;”  and  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  criticifm  in  it,  upon  a  poem  of  Dr. 
Garth  to  the  earl  of  Godolphin  :  which  criticifm  expofed 
him  to  the  feverity  of  Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  flrfl:  number  of 
his  Wl'jig-Examiner.” 

Mr.  P  rior,  notvvithflanding  the  many  high  polls  and  lucra¬ 
tive  employments  he  had  pofielfed,  died  at  laH  fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College  in  Cambridge.  He  was  often  told,  that  a 
fcllowfliip  was  too  trifling  a.  thing  for  him  to  keep,  and  even 
6  improper 
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’improper  for  his  character:  but  he  replied,  that  ‘^everything 
he  had  befides  was  precarious,  and  when  all  failed,  that 
“  would  be  bread  and  cheefe ;  on  which  account  he  did  not 
“  mean  to  part  with  it,”  However,  to  make  the  fociety 
fome  amends  for  this  humour,  he  left  them  books  to  the 
value  of  20cl.  to  be  chofen  by  them  out  of  his  Library  ;  and 
alfo  his  picture  done  by  La  Belle  in  France,  which  had  been 
a  prefent  to  him  from  Lewis  XIV. 

The  works  of  this  writer  having  been  very  inaccurately 
and  imperfectly  publifhed;  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookfeller, 
undertook  to  give  a  new  edition  of  this  eafy  natural  poet; 
and  hearing  that  the  prefent  dowager  dutchefs  of  Portland 
was  pofTefied  of  fome  manufcript  poems  of  Mr.  Prior  [b], 
he  applied  to  his  friend  Mr.  Garrick,  for  his  inte reft  with  her 
Grace,  to  obtain  her  permiffion  to  finifh  his  edition  with  the 
unpublifhed  poems  of  Prior.  Mr.  Garrick,  with  that 
friendfhip  and  zeal  for  literature  which  marked  his  character, 

! '  imm,ediately  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her  grace  : 

“  Madam,  Jdelphl^  Odf,  9,  1776. 

“  Pvlr.  Evans,  a  bookfeller  of  great  credit  in  my  neigh- 
“  bourhood,  is  going  to  publifh  a  very  neat  and  correCfedi- 
“  tion  of  the  v/orks  of  Mr.  Prior  in  two  volumes  odlavo. 
“  He  has  heard  that  your  Grace  is  polTefled  of  fome  remains 
“  in  manufcript  of  that  charming  Poet;  and  he  has  flattered 
“  me  with  a  notion  that  I  might  without  offence  declare  the 
“  great  defire  he  has  to  complete  his  edition.  I  fliould  be 
“  very  forry  and  even  repent  my  willingnefs  to  ferve  this 
“  worthy  bookfeller,  if  there  fhould  be  the  lead  impropriety 
“  in  the  requefr. 

“  I  have  often  been  indulged  with  your  Grace’s  partiality 
“  to  me  ;  and  if  I  may  now  hope  for  your  pardon  for  this 
“  addrefs,  though  it  fliould  be  made  without  fuccefs,  I  fhall 
“  flill  think  myfelf  greatly  honoured  and  obliged.  I  am, 
madam,  your  Grace’s  moft  obedient,  and  mofl:  humble 
fervant, 

'  “  D.  Garrick. 

“  Mrs.  Garrick  begs  that  her  duty  may  be  prefented 
with  mine.” 

Her  Grace  wrote  in  reply  to  Mr.  Garrick,  “That  fhe 
“  had  fome  unpublifhed  poems  of  Prior’s,  but  would  not,  in 
juflice  to  his  memory,  take  on  herfelf  to  decide  whether 

[b]  Of  which  a  fpecimen  may  bs  feen  in  Nichols’s Seleil  Colleftlon  of 
rccHn-"  vol.  I.  p,  iii. 

“  they 
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tliey  were  fit  for  the  public;  but  that,  if  Mr.  Garrick 
would  meet  Mr.  Burke  at  her  houfe  at  Bulflrode,  ihe 
would  fubmit  the  poems  to  their  decifion.’’  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rick’s  many  avocations,  and  fubfequent  death,  prevented 
the  meeting  taking  place,  and  Mr.  Evans  was  coiv- 
ftrained  to  publifli  his  edition  without  the  manuferipts,  which 
yet  remain  inedited  ;  but  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will,  at 
Ibme  future  period,  be  given  to  the  public  fc]. 


Cent.  Map',  [c]  Tbefe  particulars  w^re  com- 
Rlay  1784.  municated  to  the  editor  of  this  work, 
by  Mr.  Evans,  not  many  days  before 
his  death,  which  happened  April  30, 
1784:  He  was  much  beloved,  refpeft- 
ed,  and  efteemed  by  his  numerous  ac¬ 
quaintance,  friends,  and  relations ; 
by  the  latter  (particularly  by  a  widow 
and  an  infant  fun)  fer  his  alT.'£l:ionare 
regard  ;  by  his  friends  for  his  readi- 
nefs  and  a<ifi'’iry  in  their  fervice  ;  and 
by  his  acquaintance  for  the  pleafant- 
rrefs  of  bis  con-,  erfation,  and  his  enter¬ 
taining  manner  ot  difpiaying  his  wit 
and  humour,  of  bo!,h  of  which  he 
poflefied  a  more  than  ordinary  portion 
to  the  clofc  of  his  exiftcnce  ;  even  that 
“  lad  iolemn  acl;  of  a  man’s  life,”  his 
will,  containing  an  example  of  it:  after 
diredling  that  his  funeral  diould  be  in 
a  very  plain  manruer,  he  could  nor  re¬ 
frain  from  adding,  that  “  it  would  be 
‘‘  ridiculous  to  make  a  coxcomb  of  a 
GRAVE  man.”  Few  perfons  in 
the  middling  rank  of  life  had  their 
'  company  more  courted  by  thofe  who 

had  the  pleifure  of  knowing  them, 
becaufe  few  have  been  more  fuccefsful 
in  their  flafnes  of  merrimenr,”  or 
have  more  frequently  “  fet  the  table 
in  a  roar  j”  and  there  are  not  many 
to  whom  the  public  have  been  more 
obliged  fora  right  ufe  of  their  profef- 
ffcnal  powers.  Mr.  Evans  (who  fcrvcd 
his  apprenticefhip  with  Mr  Marfh,  a 
'  bookfeller  of  reputation  in  Round- 

court,  and  at  Charing-crofs)  had  na¬ 
turally  a  tafte  and  a  love  tor  literature  5 
.  and,  as  far  as  prudence  would  permit, 

endeavoured  to  render  his  private  pro- 
pentity  the  fource  of  public  advantage, 
and  public  ornament.  Hence  he  fa¬ 
voured  the  world  with  elegant  editions 
of  complete  collc£lions  of  the  works  of 
fome  very  eminent  poets,  and  engaged 
in  a  great  number  of  publications  that 
tended  to  refeue  merit  fforri  oblivion, 
and  to  do  honour  to  the  literary  cha. 


racier  of  his  country.  Among  thefc 
wc  ihall  only  mention  fuch  as  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  feen  with  his  name 
fubferibed  to  the  dedications:  1.  Four 
volumes  of  “  Old  Eallads”  to  the 
Duke  of  Northnrnberiand.  2.  Car- 
“  dinal  De  Retz’s  Memoirs,”  to  Mr, 
Stackpole.  3.  ‘‘  Nicolfon’s  Hiftori- 
“  cal  Library,”  to  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  4.  Savage’s  Works,” 
to  Mr.  Farris.  5.  Buckingham’s 
“  Works,”,  to  Mr.  Garrick,  J775. 
6.  Shakefpeare’s  Poems,”  to  Mr, 
Foote.  7.  “  Rabelais’s  Works,”  to 

Sir  John  Elliott.  8.  “  Prior’s  Works,” 
to  Mr.  Sheridan.  9.  “  Goldfmith’s 
“  Works,”  to  Sir  Joduia  Reynolds, 
10.  Hiftory  of  Wales,”  to  Sir.WV* 
W.  Wynne.  The  cxatl  dates,  not 
having  the  books  at  hand,  wc  cannot 
immediately  recollect  5  he  regularly  told 
the  friend  who  communicates  part  of 
this  article,  that  he  would  give  him  a 
compleie  !' it  of  his  own  publications, 
and  as  regularly  forgot  it ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  fubje£ts  of  the  laib  laugh 
they  had  together.  We  owe  to  him 
alfo  the  repiiblication  of  Peck’s  “  De- 
fidcrata  Curiofa,  1779,”  a  vols. 
4to  j  in  an  advertifement  to  which,  be 
announced  an  intention  of  reprinting 
by  fubfeript .on  that  fcarce  and  valuable 
hook  the  ‘‘  Notiiia  Monaftica”  of  Bo, 
Tanner,  a  work  which,  we  are  happy 
to  underfiand,  is  now  a6tually  print¬ 
ing  at  Cambridge,  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Univerfity  and  of  Dr.  Tanner 
the  bilhop’s  fon,  and  under  the  vevifion 
of  the  learned  and  induftrious  Mr. 
Nafmith.-  As  an  individual,  Ml". 
Evans  had  h's  imperfections  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  but 
thofe  who  knew  him  belt  will  feel  a 
triumph  when  they  hear  any  of  his 
failings  fingled  out  as  the  fubjedt  of 
diitulTion,  becaufe  it  muft  ferve  to  bring 
to  their  recolledtion  how  much  hiS 
foibles  were  overbalanced  by  his  many 
•  fkLTtantial 
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fubllantlal  gone}  quallttes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  charatferiliic  lines  were  writ¬ 
ten,  by  w’ay  of  epitaph,  by  a  friend 
who  intimately  knew  and  confequently 
elteemed  him. 

“  Cropt  by  th’  untimely  hand  of  Death, 
here  lies, 

If  “Life's  a  Jeft,”  one  who  was  truly 
wife  : 


If  cares  were  jeds,  its  jeds  were  all 
his  care, 

’Till  life  and  jeit  difpers’d  in  empty  air. 

Then  take  this  hgh,  thou  poor  de¬ 
parted  (hade  ! 

For  all  the  pleafantries  thy  life  diTplay’d; 

Alas !  ’tis  all  that’s  now  in  Iriendlhip's 
power  j 

The  fad  exchange  for  many  a  cheerful 
hour,” 
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PRfSCIANUS,  an  eminent  grammarian  of  antiquity,  Fabrlc.Bibi. 
who  was  born  at  Ccefarea,  and  afterwards  went  to  Conflan- 
tinople  j  where  he  taught  the  principles  of  liis  art,  and  was  in 
higheft  repute  about  the  year  525.  Donatus,  Servius,  and 
Prifeian,  are  called  triumviri  in  Re  Grammatica,  by  Lauren- 
tius  Valla  ;  who  thinks  them  all  excellent,  and  that  none 
the  ancients,  who  wrote  after  them  upon  the  Latin  tongue,  EiJcant, 
arc  fit  to  be  mentioned  with  them.  Prifeian  compofed  a 
work  De  Arte  Grammatica,”  which  was  hrft  printed  by 
Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1476  :  it  is  addrelled  to  Julianus,  not 
the  emperor,  as  fome  have  erroneoully  fuppofed,  but  the 
conful.  He  v/rote  a  book  “  De  Naturallbus  QjLiaeftionibus,” 
which  he  dedicated  to  Chofroes,  king  of  the  Perfians.  He 
tranflated  ‘‘  Dionyfius’s  Defeription  of  the  World,”  into 
Latin  verfe  :  it  is  printed  with  the  edition  of  that  author,  at 
Oxford  1697,  in  8vo.  Some  have  pretended,  that  this 
grammarian  was  firfl:  a  Chrlftian,  and  afterwards  a  Pagan  : 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opinion.  Hadrianus  Va- 
lefius  relates,  that  his  name,  in  a  very  ancient  and  corre61:  Vakfia- 
manufeript,  is  written  Prsefeianus.  A  perfon,  who  writes 
falfe  Latin,  is  proverbially  faid  ‘‘  to  break  Prifeian’s  head.” 


PROCLUS,  an  eminent  philofopher  among  the  later  Fabric.Bibl. 
Platonifts,  was  born  at  Conftantinople  in  the  year  410,  of 
parents  who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  provide  for  his 
inftruefion  in  all  the  various  branches  of  learning  and  know¬ 
ledge.  He  was  firft  fent  to  Xanthus,  a  city  of  Lycia,  to 
learn  grammar;  thence  to  Alexandria,  where  he. was  under 
the  beli:  mafters  in  rhetoric,  philofophy,  and  mathematics  ; 
and  from  Alexandria  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  heard 
the  younger  Plutarch  and  Syrian,  both  of  them  celebrated 
philofophers.  He  fucceeded  the  laft  in  the  redborfliip  of  the 
Platonic-lchool  at  Athens;  where  he  died  in  485.  Ma- 
rinus  of  Naples,  who  was  his  fucceffor  in  the  fchool,  wrote 
his  life  ;  the  hrft  perfedf  copy  of  which,  was  publifhed,  with 
a  Latin  verfioa  and  notes,  by  Fabricius,  Hamburgh,  1700, 

4to, 
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410,  and  afterwards  fubjoined  to  his  Bibliotheca  Latina, 
“  1703/’  8yo. 

He  wrote  a  vaft  number  of  works  in  various  ways  ;  many 
lof  which  are  loft,  fome  are  publilhed,  and  a  few  remain  ftiil 
in  manufcript  only.  Of  the  publifhed,  there  are  four  very 
elegant  hymns  ;  one  to  the  Sun,”  two  to  ‘‘  Venus,”  and 
one  to  the  Mufes.”  There  are  Commentaries  upon  fe- 
veral  pieces  of  Plato,”  upon  the  four  books  of  Claudius 
Ptclemsus  De  judiciis  Aftrorum,”  upon  the  firft  book  of 
Euclid’s  Elements,”  and  upon  Hefiod’s ‘‘ Opera  &  Dies.” 
There  are  alfo  works  of  Prod  us  upon  philofophical  and 
aftronomical  fubjeds  ;  particularly  the  piece  De  Sphsra,” 
which  was  publifhed  1620,  4to,  by  Bainbridge,  the  Saviliaii 
profeflbrof  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  Laftly,  we  muft  not  for¬ 
get  to  mention  his  Argumenta  XVIII.  adverfus  Chriftia- 
Hift.  Lite-  nos  which,  though  the  learned  Cave  fuppofed  to  be 
loft,  is  ftiil  extant.  Cave,  concluding  too  much  from  the 
title  of  this  piece,  and  from  wdiat  Suidas  fays  of  Proclus,  was 
led  to  rank  him  with  Celfus,  Julian,  Porphyry,  as  a  profelTed 
and  bitter  adverfary  of  Chriftianity  :  whereas  Proclus  only 
attacks  the  Chriftians  upon  this  Tingle  dogma,  whether  the 
world  be  eternal  ?”  the  affirmative  of  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  againft  them  by  thefe  eighteen  arguments.  Joannes 
Philoponus  refuted  thefe  arguments  of  Proclus,  with  eigh¬ 
teen  arguments  for  the  negative  :  and  both  the  one  and  the 
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Other,  for  they  are  interwoven,  have  been  printed  more  than 
once  with  Latin  verfions. 

The  charader  of  Proclus  is  that  of  all  the  later  Platonifts, 
who  were  in  truth  much  greater  enthufiafts  and  madmen, 
than  the  Chriftians  their  contemporaries,  whom' they  repre- 
fented  in  this  light.  Proclus  was  not  reckoned  quite  ortho¬ 
dox  by  his  order  :  he  did  not  adhere  fo  religioufly,  as  Julian 
and  Porphyry,  to  the  dodrines  and  principles  of  his  mafter  : 

he  had,”  fays  Cudworth,  fome  peculiar  fancies  and 
‘‘  v/hi mires  of  his  own,  and  was  indeed  a  confounder  of  the 
Platonic  theology,  and  a  mingler  of  much  unintelligible 
ftufF  v/jth  it.” 


a 


j^abnc.Bihl.  PROCOPIIJS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftoi'ian,  was  born  at 
^-Voflius^  Caefarea  in  Paleftine,  whence  he  came  to  Conftantinople  in 
lie  GrcEc.  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius ;  whofe  efteem  he  ob- 
Hift.  Mothe  tained,  as  well  as  that  of  Juftin  the  firft,  and  Juftinian. 
%^emens  pi'ofeffion  v/as  that  of  a  rhetorician  and  pleader  of  caufes. 

LiriesHiHo-  He  was  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to  Belifarius  ;  and  attended 
hens,  &c.  renowiied  general  in  the  wars  of  Perfia,  Afric,  and 

Italy. 
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Italy.  He  afterwards  was  admitted  into  the  feiiate,  and  be*- 
came  prefedf  or  governor  of  the  city  at  Conifantinople :  where 
he  feems  to  have  died^  fomewhat  above  fixty.  He  is  not  a 
contemptible  hlftorian  among  the  Byzantines.  His  hiflory 
contains  eight  books :  two  of  the  Perfian  war,  which  are 
epitomized  by  Photius,  in  the  63d  chapter  of  his  Biblio- 
“  theca  P’  two,  of  the  wars  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  four,  of 
that  of  the  Goths:  of  all  which  there  is  a  kind  of  abridge¬ 
ment,  in  the  preface  of  Ag-athias,  wdio  began  his  hiftory 
where  Procopius  left  ofF.  Befides  thefe  eight  books,  Suidas 
mentions  a  ninth,  which  comprehends  matters  not  before 
publifhed,  and  is  therefore  called  his  or  inedita. 

Voffius  thought  that  this  book  w^as  loft;  but  it  has  fince 
been  publilhed,  and  gone  through  many  editions.  Many 
learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  fpurious 
work,  and  falfely  aferibed  to  Procopius  ;  and  cannot  be 
perfuaded,  that  he,  who  in  the  eight  books  reprefented  Jufti- 
nian,  Theodora,  and  Belifarius  in  a  very  advantageous  light, 
fhould  in  this  ninth  have  made  fuch  a  colledtion  of  particu¬ 
lars  in  their  disfavour,  as  amounts  to  nothing  lefs  than  an 
invedlive  ;  and  Le  Vayer  was  fo  fenfibly  aftedted  with  this 
argument,  that  he  declares  all  Procopius’s  hiftory  to  be  ridi¬ 
culous,  if  ever  fo  little  credit  be  given  to  the  calumnies  of 
this  piece.  P'abricius,  however,  fees  no  reafon,  why  this  Epjft.  ad 
fecret  hiftory  may  not  have  been  written  by  Procopius  ; 
and  he  produces  feveral  examples,  and  that  of  Cicero  amongft  ^ 
them,  to  fhew  that  nothing  has  been  more  ufual,  than  for 
writers  to  allow  themfelves  a  certain  fatirical  way  of  treating 
things  and  perfons  in  thefe  private  pieces,  and  very  different 
from  the  manner  they  would  ufe  in  what  w^as  defigned  for 
public  reading.  There  is  another  work  of  Procopius,  ftill 
extant,  intituled  KrifriJ^ccTcc,  five  de  redificiis  conditis  vel 

reftauratis  aufpicio  Juftiniani  Imperatoris  libri  vi.”  which, 
with  his  eight  books  of  hiftory,  were  hrft  publiflied  in  Greek 
by  Hoefehelius  in  1607;  for  the  book  of  anecdotes,  though 
publifhed  in  1624,  was  not  added  to  thefe,  till  the  edition  of 
Paris  1662,  in  folio,  when  they  were  all  accompanied  with 
Latin  verfions. 

The  learned  have  been  much  divided,  nor  are  they  yet  a- 
grecd,  about  the  religion  of  Procopius  :  fome  contending 
that  he  was  an  Heathen,  fome  that  he  was  a  Chriftian,  and 
fome  that  he  was  both  Heathen  and  Chriftian  :  of  which  laft 
opinion  was  our  learned  Cave.  Le  V ayer  declares  for  the  I.it. 
Paganifm  of  Procopius,  and  quotes  the  following  paftage 
from  his  firftbookof  the  Wars  v.dth  the  Goths;”  which,  he 
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fays,  is  fufficlent  to  undeceive  thofe  who  confidered  him  as 
a  Chriftian  hiftorian.  I  will  not  trouble  rnyfelf,”  fays  he, 
fpeaking  of  the  different  opinions  of  Chrilfians,  to  relate 
‘‘  the  fubjecf  of  fuch  controverfies,  although  it  is  not  un- 
known  to  me  ;  becaufe  I  hold  it  a  vain  defire  to  compre- 
‘‘  hend  the  divine  nature,  and  underffand  what  God  is.  Hu- 
man  wit  knows  not  the  things  here  belov/  :  how  then  can 
it  be  fatished  in  the  fearch  after  divinity  ?  I  omit  there- 
fore  fuch  vain  matter,  and  which  only  the  credulity  of  man 
caufes  to  be  refpedfed  :  content  with  acknowledging,  that 
there  is  one  God  full  of  bounty,  who  governs  us,  and 
whofe  power  ftrctches  ov^er  the  univerfe.  Let  every  one 
therefore  believe  what  he  thinks  fit,  whether  he  be  a  prieft 
^  and  tied  to  divine  worfliip,  or  a  man  of  a  private  and  fe- 
cular  condition.”  Fabriclus  fees  nothing  in  this  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  foundnefs  of  Chriffian  belief,  and  therefore  is 
not  moved  by  this  declaration,  which  appeared  fo  decifive 
to  Le  Vayer  and  other  learned  men,  to  think  at  all  amifs  of 
Procopius’s  Chriftianity.  This,  however,  whatever  the  real 
cafe  may  be,  feems  to  have  been  allowed  on  all  fides,  that 
Procopius  was  at  lead:  a  Chriftian  by  name  and  profeffion  ; 
and  that,  if  his  private  perfuafion  was  not  with  Chriftians,  he 
conformed  to  the  public  worfnip,  in  order  to  be  well  with 
the  emperor  Juftinian. 

As  an  hifforian,  hedeferves  an  attentive  reading  ;  and  ef- 
pecially  on  this  account,  that  he  has  written  of  things, 
which  he  knew  with  great  exadfnefs.  Suidas,  after  he  had 
given  him  the  furname  of  Illuftrious,  calls  him  rhetorician 
and  fophifter ;  as  indeed  he  feems  to  have  been  too  much 
for  an  hiftorian.  He  is  copious  ;  but  his  copioufnefs  is  rather 
Afiatic  than  Athenian,  and  has  in  it  more  of  fuperfluity  than 
true  ornament. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that 
Grotius  made  a  Latin  verfion  of  Procopius’s  two  books  of 
the  wars  with  the  V andals,  and  of  the  four  books  of  the 
wars  with  the  Goths  ;  a  good  edition  of  which  was  publiftied 
at  Amfterdam  in  1655,  8vo. 


PROKOPOVITCH.  See  Theophanes. 


Fabricii  PROPERTIUS  (Sextus  Aurelius),  an  ancient  Ro- 
—Crufius’s  T*^^  was  born  at  Mevania,  a  town  in  Umbria;  as 

Lives  of  the  we  learn  from  his  own  writings.  Some  fay,  his  father  was 
Roman  a  knight,  and  a  man  of  confiderable  authority  ;  who.  Tiding 
with  Lucius  Antonius  upon  the  taking  of  Perufium,  was 
made  prifoner  and  ftain,  by  Auguftus’s  order,  at  the  altar 

creeled 
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creeled  to  Julius  Cit'far  :  when  his  edate  v/as  forfeited  of 
courfe.  This  mufl  have  hap['>ened  v.'hen  our  poet  was  very 
young  ;  and  he  alludes  to  it  pretty  manifeftly  in  one  of  his 
ele2;ies,  where  be  laments  the  ruin  of  his  family,  in  that 
early  feafon  of  Ins  life.  His  wit  and  learning  foori  recom-  " ^5* 
mended,  him  to  the  patronage  of  Maecenas  and  Gallus  j  and 
among  the  poets  of  his  time,  he  was  very  intimate  with 
Ovid  and  Tibullus.  Ovid  was  often  prelent  at  his  friend’s 
rehearfals  ; 


cc 
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Saepe  fuos  folitus  recitare  Propertius  ignes. 
Jure  fodalitii  qui  mihi  jundius  erat.” 


We  have  no  accounts  of  the  circumftances  of  his  life,  or 
the  manner  of  his  death  :  only  he  mentions  his  taking  a 
journey  to  Athens,  probably  in  company  Vv^ith  his  patron  Mis- 
cenas,  who  attended  Auguflus  in  his  progrefs  through 
Greece.  It  is  certain  he  died  young,  thofe  that  make  him 
live  the  longeff  carrying  his  age  no  higher  than  forty-one: 
and  from  the  lines  of  Ovid  jull  quoted,  we  find  he  had  then 
been  dead  fome  time.  His  birth  happened  but  a  few  years 
before  Ovid’s,  who  v/as  born  about  the  year  of  Rome  yio  : 
and  Lucius  Antonius  v/as  defeated  in  714,  when  Propertius 
was  very  young  :  not  to  mention,  that  the 


‘‘  Jure  fodalitii  qui  mihi  jundfus  erat,” 


properly  exprelTes  that  familiarity,  which  may  be  fuppofed 
between  perfons  nearly  of  the  fame  age.  His  milfrers 
Hoflia,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of  Cynthia,  is 
his  conftant  thbme ;  and  Martial  fays,  fhe  and  the  poet 
were  equally  beholden  to  each  other :  fhe,  for  being  im¬ 
mortalized  in  his.  writings  ;  he,  for  being  animated  by  her 
W'ith  that  noble  paffion,  v/hich  made  him  v/rite  fo  well. 


‘‘  Cynthia,  facundi  carmen  juvenile  Properti, 
‘‘  Accepit  famam,  nec  minus  ilia  dedit.” 


He  had  a  houfe  at  Rome  on  thfc  Efquiline  hill. 

The  great  obiedf  of  his  imitation  was  Callimachus ; 

Mimnermus  and  Philatcs  were  two  others,  v/hom  he  like- 
I  wife  admired  and  followed  in  hrs  elegies.  Quintilian  tells  Juft.Oratnr, 
'  us,  that  Propertius  difputed  the  prize  with  Tibullus,  among 
'  the  Critics  of  his  time  :  and  the  younger  Plliiy,  fpeaking 
'  of  Paflienus,  an  eminent  and  learned  elegiac  poet  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance. 
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quaintance,  fays,  that  this  talent  was  hereditary  and  natu¬ 
ral  ;  for  that  he  was  a  defcendant  and  countryman  of  Pro¬ 
pertius.  If  Propertius  was  inferior  to  Tibullus  and  Ovid, 
which  however  is  not  clear,  it  muft  be  remembered,  that 
he  gave  the  firft  fpecimen  of  this  way  of  Wi*iting  ;  and  that 
the  others  had  the  advantage  of  improving  upon  him.  In 
the  mean  time,  without  attempting  to  fettle  the  degrees, 
where  all  are  excellent,  nothing  can  be  more  pure,  more 
elegant,  more  corredf,  than  the  poetry  of  Propertius:  and 
this  is  allowed  by  all  the  ancients  and  all  the  moderns. 

He  is  printed  with  almoft  all  the  editions  of  Tibullus 
and  Catullus :  but  the  beft  edition  is  that,  which  was 
given  feparately  of  him  by  Janus  Brouckhufius  at  Amiler- 
dam,  1702,  in  4to,  and  again  in  1714,  4to,  cum  curis 
‘‘  fecundis  ejufdem.’" 

PROTOGENES,  the  famous  ancient  painter,  was  a 
native  of  Caunas,  a  city  of  Caria,  fubjedf  to  the  Rhodians. 
Who  was  his  father  or  his  mother,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is 
probable  enough  he  had  no  other  mafter  than  the  public 
pieces  that  he  faw ;  and  perhaps  his  parents,  being  poor, 
could  not  be  at  any  fuch  expence  for  his  education  in  the 
art,  as  was  cuftomary  at  that  time.  It  is  certain  he  was 
obliged  at  firft  to  paint  fhips  for  his  livelihood  :  but  his  am¬ 
bition  was  not  to  be  rich  ;  his  aim  being  folely  to  be  mafter 
of  his  profeflion.  He  finifhed  his  pidtures  with  too  great 
care:  Apelles  faid  of  him,  he  knew  not  w'hen  he  had  done 
well.  The  fineft  of  his  pieces  wa^s  the  picture  of  Jalifus, 
mentioned  by  feveral  authors,  without  giving  any  defcrip- 
tion  of  it,  or  telling  us  who  this  Jalifus  was^;  fome  perfons 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  a  famous  hunter,  and  the  founder 
of  Rhodes.  For  feven  years  that  Protogenes  worked  on  this 
picture,  all  his  food  was  lupines  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
which  ferved  him  both  for  meat  and  drink  [a].  He  was 
of  opinion  that  this  fimple  and  light  nourifhment  would  leave 
him  the  freedom  of  his  fancy.  Apelles  was  fo  ftruck  with 
admiration  of  this  piece,  that  he  could  not  fpeak  a  word; 
having  no  expreftion  to  anfwer  the  idea.  It  was  this  fame 
pidture  that  faved  the  city  of  Rhodes,  when  befteged  by  king 

[a]  After  feven  years  fpent  upon  it, 
he  remained  ftill  chagrined,  becaufe, 
having  teprefented  in  it  a  dog  panting 
and  out  of  breath,  he  was  not  able  to 
draw  the  foam  at  his  mouth  ;  which 
-texed  him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he 


threw  his  fponge  againft  it  in  order  to 
to  efface  it,  and  this  luckily  produced 
by  chance  what  his  art  could  not  effeft. 
—The  fame  good  luck,  it  is  faid,  hap¬ 
pened  to  Neccles  the  painter,  with  the 
foam  of  a  horle, 

Demetrius ; 


I 
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Demetrius  ;  for,  not  being  able  to  attack  it  but  on  that  fide 
I  where  Protogenes  worked,  he  chofe  rather  to  abandon  his 
I  hopes  of  conqueft,  than  to  deftroy  fo  fine  a  piece  as  that  of 
I  Jalifus. 

Every  body  knows  the  ftory  of  the  contefl  between  Pro¬ 
togenes  and  Apelles.  This  latter,  hearing  of  the  reputation 
of  Protogenes,  went  to  Rhodes  on  purpofe  to  fee  his  works. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  in  the  houfe  nobody  but  an 
old  woman :  who,  aiking  his  name,  he  anfwered,  ‘‘  I  am 
^  going  to  write  it  upon  the  canvas  that  lies  here;’’  and, 

I  taking  his  pencil  with  colour  on  it,  defigned  fomething  with 
j  extreme  delicacy.  Protogenes  coming  home,  the  old  wo- 
I  man  told  him  what  had  pafled,  and  fhewed  him  the  canvafs  ; 

who,  then  attentively  obferving  the  beauty  of  the  lines,  faid 
j  it  was  certainly  Apelles  that  had  been  there,  being  alFured 
that  no  one  elfe  was  able  to  draw  any  thing  fo  fine.  Then 
taking  another  colour,  he  drew  on  thofe  lines  an  outline 
more  correct  and  more  delicate ;  after  which  he  went  out 
again,  bidding  the  old  woman  fhew  that  to  the  perfon  who 
had  been  there,  if  he  returned,  and  tell  him,  that  was  the 
man  he  enquired  for.  Apelles  returning,  and  being  afliamed 
to  fee  himfelf  outdone,  takes  a  third  colour ;  and,  among 
the  lines  that  had  been  drawn,  lays  fome  with  fo  much 
judgement,  and  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that  it  took  in  all  the 
fubtlety  of  the  art.  Protogenes  faw  thefe  in  his  turn  ;  and, 
confefiing  that  he  could  not  do  better,  gave  over  the  difpute, 
and  ran  in  hafle  to  find  out  Apelles. 

Pliny,  who  tells  this  flory,  fayir  he  faw  this  piece  of  can¬ 
vas,  before  it  was  confumed  in  the  fire  which  burnt  down  the 
emperor’s  palace  ;  that  there  was  nothing  upon  it,  but  fome 
lines,  which  could  fcarce  be  diftinguifhed  ;  and  yet  this  frag¬ 
ment  was  more  valued  than  any  of  the  pidfures  among  which 
it  was  placed.  The  fame  author  goes  on  to  relate,  that 
Apelles  afking  this  rival  what  price  he  had  for  his  pidlures, 
and  Protogenes  naming  an  inconfidcrable  fum,  according  to 
the  fad  fortune  of  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  their 
bread  ;  Apelles,  concerned  at  the  injuffice  done  to  the  beauty 
of  his  produ6lions,  gave  him  fifty  talents  [b]  for  one  pi6lur« 
only,  declaring  publickly,  that  he  would  make  it  pafs  and 
!  fell  it  for  his  own.  This  generofity  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
I  Rhodians  as  to  the  merit  of  Protogenes,  and  made  them  get 

[b]  Equivalent  to  lo.oooh  flerling,  we  not  told  that  Anelles  had  twice  as 
a  fum  large  enough  to  be  incredibk,  were  much  for  his  own  pieccSi.  Pliny. 

Vox.,  X.  I  i  the 
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tKe  pi£lure  Apelles  had  bought  out  of  his  hands,  paying^. 
down  a  much  greater  price  for  it  than  he  had  given.  ,  -  , 

Pliny  alfo  informs  us  that  PrOtogenes  was  a  fculptor  j 
well  as  a  painter.  He  flourifhed  about  the  n-8th  Olympiad,, 
and  308  years  before  Chrif!:.  Quintilian,  obferving  the  ta-  '  .  v 
lents  of  fix  famous  painters,  fays,  Protogenes  excelled  im  ■  | 
exa^tnefs,.  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus  in  the  difpofition.  An—  Qj 
tiphilus  in  eafmefs,  Theon  the  Samian  in  fruitfidnefs  of  ideas,.'  t  jji 
-and  Apelles  in  grace  and  ingenious  conceptions.  •  .  .;| 

•  PRUDENTIUS  (Quintus  Aureuius^),  an  ancient 
Chriftian  poet,  was  born  in  Spain  in  the  year  348p.but 
whether  he  v/as  a  native  of  Calahorra,.  Saragofla,  or  fome,  j 
other  city  of  that  country,  is  difputed.  He  was  brought  up  ^  f 
a  lawyer;  and,  being  called  to  the  bar,  was  afterwards>.  J 
made  a  judge  in  twO'  confulerablc  towns;  Then  he  was^ 
promoted  by  the  emperor  Honor! us  to  a  very  high  office;, 
but  not  to  the  confulate,  as  fome  have  falfely  imagined. .  He 
was  fifty-feven,  before  he  relblved  to  mind  the  things  relating.  . 
to  his  lalvatioii ;  and  then  he  began  to  employ  his  Mufe  - 
upon  holy  fubjeds.  His  poetry  is  not  extraordinary,  and  .  •  . 
ffiev/s  more  of  religious  zeal,-  than  of  either  genius  or  artw  ^  <] 
He  often  ufeth  harih  expreffions,  not  reconcileable  to  pure  • 
Latinity :  and  he  is  often  guilty  of  falfe  quantity.  His 
poetical  works,  to  which  he  chiefly  gave  Greek  titles,  are,. 
Pfych.omachia,  or  The  Combat  of  the  Soul  Cathe- 
merinon,  or  Poems  concerning  each  Day’s  Duty  I 
‘‘  ll£prcyj(pccvMVy  or  Hymns  in  Praife  of  Martyrs;”  Apo- 
iheohs,  or  'Freatifes  upon  Divine  SubjedSy  againft  Jewsj- 
Infidels  and  Heretics;-”  “  Hamartigenia,  or  Concerning 
Original  Sin,  againfl:  Marcion  ;”  ^  Two  Books  againft 
‘‘  Symmachus ‘‘  Diptychon,  or  Some  Hiftories  of  the 
Old  and  New  Telliament  in  Difl:ichs.”‘  The  two  books 
againft  Symmachus  oppolb  idolatry.  In  the  firft,  is  fhewn 
the  original  and  bafenefs  of  falfe  deities,  with  an  account' 
of  the  converfron  of  the  city  of  Rome :  in  the  fecond,  the 
petition,  which  Symmachus  prefented  to  the  emperors,  to 
obtain  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  Altar  of  Vidorv,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  Pagan  religion,  is  anfwered.  Thefi 
books  Were  written  before  the  vidory  gained  over  Rada- 
gaifus  in  405,  and  after  that  which  Stilicho  won  oveiC 
Ala.vic  near  Pollcntia  in  402  :  for  he  mentions  the  latter, 
and  fays  nothing  of  the  former,  though  his  fubjed;  re- 
q.uired  it,  '  ' 

The 
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I  of  Prudentius’s  death  is  not  mentioned.  His 

!  Works  were  publifhed,  by  .Aldus  at  Venice  in  1502,  4to. 

:  and  that  edition  has  been  followed  by  many  others.  A  Va- 
i  riorum  edition  was  publifhed  by  Weitzius  at  Hanau  in 
!  ^613:  another,  with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Nicholas 
i  Heinlius,  at  Amflerdam,  in  1667,  i2mo.  neatly  printed  by 
Daniel  Elzevir  :  and  laftly^  another  “  In  ufum  Delphinij^’ 

I  by  father  Chamillard,  at  Paris,  1687,  4to. 


PRYNNE  (William),  an  eminent  Englifh  lawyer, 
who  was  much  diftingullhed  in  the  civil  commotions  under 
Charles  I.  was  born  at  Swainfwick,  Somerfetfhire,  in  1600 ; 
and  educated,  at  a  gramniar-t'chool  in  the  city  of  Path.  He 
became  a  commoiier.iof  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  t6i6; 
and,  after  taking  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1620,  removed 
to  Lincoln’s-Inn,  where  he  .ftmdied  the  law,  and  w’^as  made 
Tucceffively  barrifter,  bencher^  i  and  '  reader.  At  his  Hrii 
coming  to  tliat'lnn;  he.  was  a  g.reat  admirer  and  follower  of 
Dr.  John  Prefton,  an  eminent  Puritan,  who  .was  leCturet 
there;  and  he  publifhed ^^feveral  books  againft  what  lie 
thought  the  enormities  of  the  age,  and  concerning  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  difeipline  of  the  church.  His  Hillriomaftix,’' 
which  came  out  in  1632, >  givsing  great  offence  to  the  courts 
he' was.  committed  priloner  ito  the  H'ower  of  London  ;  and, 
in  1633,  fentenced  by  the  ffar-chamber,  to  be  fined  5000  U 
to  the, icing,  expelled  the  univenfity  of  Oxford,  and  .Lincoln’s- 
Inn,  degraded  and  dif^nabled  from  his  profeflion  of  thd  law, 
to  ffand  in  the  pillory  and/’lof-  .his  ears,  to  have  his  book 
publicly  burnt  before  his  face,  ^d  to  remain  prifoner  during 
life.  Prynne  v/as  certainly  here  dealt  with  injurioufly ;  for 
Whitelocke  obferves,  that  this  book  wa^  licenfed  by  abp.* 
Abbot’s  chaplain:  hut  Jsing  againfl  plays,  and  a  refer- 
cnce  in  the  table  of  the  book  to  this  effeCf,  Womdn- 
‘‘  ASiors  notorious  fVhores^  relating  to  fome  woraen-aCfors 
mentioned  in  his  book,  as  h?  affirmeth,  it  happened,  that 
‘‘  about  fix  weeks  after  this  the  queen  aCted  a  part  in  a 
pafioral  at  Somerfet-houfe  •  and  then  abp.  Laud  and 
‘‘  other  prelates,  v/hom  Prynne  had  angered  by  fome  books 
of  his  againff  Arminianifm,  and  againft  the  jurifdiCfiort 
of  bilhops,  and  by  fome  prohibitions  which  he  had  moved, 
and  got  to  the  high-commifiion  court;  thefe  prelates, 
and  their  inftruments,  the  next  day  after  the  queen  had 
added  her  paftoral,  fliewed  Prynne’s  book  againlt  plays  to 
“  the  king,  and  that  place  in  it.  Women- ASJ or s  notorious 
Whores;  JiLld  they  informed  the  king  apd  queen,  that 
~~i  I  i  2  Prvnne 
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Prynne  had  purpofely  written  this  book  againft  the  qU6en 
“  and  her  paftoral ;  whereas  it  was  publilhed  fix  weeks  be- 
fore  that  paftoral  was  afted.’’ 

After  the  fentence  upon  Prynne  was  executed,  as  it  was 
rigoroufly  enough  in  May  1634,  he  was  remitted  ta  pri- 
fon  [a].  In  1635,  1636,  and  1637,  he  publifhed  feveral 
books  ;  particularly  one  intituled,  “  News  from  Ipfwich,’^ 
in  which  he  reflected  grofsly  on  the  archbifhop  and  other 
bithops.  For  this  he  was  fentenced  in  the  Star-Chamber 
in  June  1637,  to  be  fined  5000 1.  to  the  king,  to  lofe  the 
remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to  be  branded  on  both 
cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  L.  for  Schifmatical  Libeller,  and 
’  to  be  perpetually  imprifoned  in  Caernarvon  cattle.  This 
fentence  was  executed  in  July;  but,  in  Jan.  following,  he 
was  removed  to  Mount  Orgueil  cattle  in  the  Itle  of  Jerfey, 
where  he  exercifed  his  pen  in  writing  feveral  books.  Nov, 
1640,  an  order  was  itlued  by  the  houfe  of  commons  for  his 
releafement  from  prifon  ;  and  the  fame  month  he  entered 
with  great  triumph  into  London.  He  was  foon  after  elected 
a  member  of  parliament  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  and  op- 
pofed  the  bithops,  efpecially  the  archbithop,  with  great  vi¬ 
gour,  both  by  his  fpeeches  and  writings  ;  and  was  the  chief 
manager  of  that  prelate’s  trial.  In  1647,  he  was  one  of 
the  parliamentary  vifitors  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Du¬ 
ring  his  fitting  in  the  long  parliament,  he  was  very  zealous 
for  the  Prefbyterian  caufe ;  and  when  the  Independents  began 


B  blicth.  [a]  The  following  particulars  are 
Topog.  Brit,  extrafted  from  the  Journal  of  Sir 
No.  XV,  Slmonds  D’ Ewes.  May  8,  1634, 
p,  “  I  departed  from  Stowhall  towards 

London;  and  the  next  day  in  th« 
**  afternoon  came  fafe  thither.  As 
**  foon  as  I  lighted  I  heard  a  particu- 
lar  newes,  which  much  enfadded 
my  heart,  touching  William  Prinne, 
“  Efquire,  that  had  been  an  utter  bar- 
ritler  of  Lincolnes  Inne,  and  a  gra- 
“  dilate  in  the  univerfitie  of  Oxforde, 
“  who  had  loft  one  eare  alreadie  in 
“  the  pillorie,  or  a  parte  of  it,  and 
“  was  to  lofe  a  parte  of  the  other  to- 
“  morrow.  He  was  a  moft  learned, 
religious  gentleman,  had  written 
manie  acute,  lolid,  and  elaborate 
treatifes,  not  only  againft  the  blaf- 
“  pbemous  Anabaptifts  in  the  defence 
of  God’s  grace  and  providence,  but 
againfl  the  vices  of  the  clergie  and 
“  the  abufes  of  the  times.  He  had 
**  been  cenfured  in  the  Starre-Chamber 


**  a  few  months  before,  for  fome  paf* 
fages  in  a  booke  hee  wrote  againft 
“  ftages  plaies,  called  ‘  Hiftrio-maf- 
“  tix,’  as  if  he  had  in  them  let  fiippe 
fome  svordes  tending  to  the  queene’$ 
“  diftionour,  becaufe  he  fpokc  againft 
the  unlawfulnefs  of  men  wearing 
“  women’s  apparel,  and  women 
men’s.  Notwtihftanding  this  cen- 
fure,  which  moft  men  were 
affrighted  at,  to  fee  that  neither  his 
academical  nor  barrifter’s  gownC 
“  c6uld  free  him  from  the  infamou* 
‘‘  Ioffe  of  his  cares,  yet  all  good  men 
generallie  conceived  it  would  have 
“  been  remitted  ;  and  manie  reported 
it  was,  till  the  fadd  and  fatall  exe- 
“  cutirn  of  it  this  Midfummer  terme. 
“  I  went  to  vifit  him  a  while  after  in 
the  Fleet,  and  to  comforte  him;  and 
“  found  in  him  the  rare  effedls  of  an 
“  upright  heart  and  a  good  confcience, 
by  his  ferenitieof  fpirit  and  chcare- 
“  full  patience,*’ 


to 
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to  gain  the  afeendant,  fliewed  himfelf  a  warm  oppofer  of 
them,  and  promoted  the  king’s  intereft.  He  made  a  long 
fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  concerning  the  fatisfadlori- 
nefs  of  the  king’s  anfwers  to  the  propofitions  of  peace;  but, 
two  days  after,  was  refufed  entrance  into  the  houfe  by  the 
army.  Upon  this,  he  became  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  army 
and  their  leader  Cromwell,  and  attacked  them  with  great 
feverity  in  his  writings.  Defying  Cromwell  in  a  very  open 
manner,  he  was,  July  i,  1650, .  commited  clofe  prifoner  to 
Dunfter  caftle  in  Somerfetfhire.  He  then  infifted  llrongly 
upon  Magna  Charta,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fubje^  ;  which, 
though  of  little  weight  with  Cromwell,  feems  to  have  fet 
him  free.  He  afterwards  wrote  abundance  of  books  upon 
religious  controverfies  and  other  points. 

In  1659,  he,  as  a  fecluded  member  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons,  being  reftored  to  fit  again,  became  inftrumental  in 
recalling  Charles  II ;  in  which  he  Ihewed  fuch  zeal,  that 
general  Monk  admonifhed  him  to  be  quiet,  it  being  then 
unfeafonable.  In  1660,  he  was  chofen  for  Bath,  to  fit  in 
the  healing  parliament ;  and,  after  the  Reftoration,  made 
chief  keeper  of  his  majefly’s  records  in  the  Tower,  with  a 
falary  of  500 1.  per  annum*  He  was  again  elected  for  Bath 
in  1661  ;  and,  July  that  year,  being  difeontented  at  fome 
proceedings  in  the  houfe,  he  publiliied  a  paper,  intituled. 

Sundry  Reafons  tendered  to  the  moft  honourable  Houfe  of 
“  Peers  bv  fome  Citizens  and  Members  of  London,  and 
other  Cities,  Boroughs,  Corporations,  and  Ports,  againft 
“  the  new  intended  Bill  for  governing  and  reforming  Cor- 
porations:”  of  which  being  difeovered  to  be  the  author, 
he  was  obliged  to  beg  pardon  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  efcape 
punifhment.  After  the  Reftoration,  he  publifhed  feveral 
books.  He  gave  his  works,  bound  up  together,  in  40  vols. 
folio  and  quarto,  to  the  library  of  Lincoln’s-Inn  :  fo  that  a 
certain  writer  was  not  far  from  the  mark,  when  he  called 
him  “  one  of  the  greateft  paper-worms,  that  ever  crept  into  Mercurlus 
“  a  clofet  or  library,”  Mr.  Anthony  Collins  ftyles  him,  P'^Hticus, 

“  a  little,  factious,  fcribbling  fellow.”  He  died  at  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln’s-Inn,  Odf.  24,  1669,  and  was  in-  moot 
terred  under  the  chapel  there.  Needham. 

The  earl  of  Clarendon  calls  him  learned  in  the  law,  as  Dr'^ogers. 
far  as  mere  reading  of  books  could  make  him  learned.  His  Hift.  ofRe- 
works  are  all  in  Englifh  ;  and,  “  by  the  generality  of  fcho-  beiiion, 
lars,”  fays  Wood,  “  are  looked  upon  to  be  rather 
rhapfodical  and  confufed,  than  any  way  polite  or  concife: 
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yet  for  afitiquaries^  critics,  and  fometimes  for  ' divine j 
tHey  are  ufefuh  In  molt  of  them  he  ihews  great  indullry,’  J 
‘‘  but  little  judgement,  efpecially  in  his'  large  folios  againft  1 
the  Pope’s  ufurpations.  He  may  be  v/ell  intituled  ‘  vo-  J 
luminous  Prynne,’  as  Toftatus  Albulenfis  was  two  bun-  | 
dred  years  before  his  time  called  ^  voluminous  Toftatus  } 
for  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  rightly  computed,  he  ‘wrote  ^ 
“  a  fheet  for  every  day  of  his  life,  reckoning  from  the' 

“  time  when  he  came  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  and  the  ftate 
of  man.”  ■  ” 

•  His  greateft  work  goes  under  the  title  of  Records,”  in 
3  vols.  folio;  another  is  called  Parliamentary  Writs,”  ir> 

_  four  parts,  ‘i|.to;  He  likewile'publiftied  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
“  ton’s  Abridgement  of  the  Tower  Records,  with  Amend-  ^ 
ments  and  Additions,”  folio;  and,  “  Obfervations  on  the 
Fourth  Part  of  Coke’s  Inftitutes,”  folio. 

V 

Mernoirsof  PSALMANAZAR  (Georg‘e),  the  ftdfitious  name  of  a 
h^rnfelf^  ^  extraordinary  perfon,  was  undoubtedly  a -Frenchman  ^ 
born:  he  had  his  education  partly  in  a  free  fchool,  taught  by 
two  Francifean  Monks,  and  afterwards  in  a  college  of 
Jefuits  in  an  archiepifcopal'  city  ;  the  name  of  which,  as  alfo 
thofe  of  his  birth-place  and  of  his  jiarents,  remain  yet  in¬ 
violable  fecrets.  Upon  leaving  the  college,  he  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  ;  but  foon  fell  into 
a  mean  rambling  kind  of  life,  that  produced  in  him  plenty 
of  difappointments  and  misfortunes.  I'he  firft  pretence  he 
took  up  with  was,  that  of  being  a  fufferer  for  religion ;  and 
he  procured  a  certificate  that  he  was  of  Irifti  extfadtion,  had 
left  the  country  for  the  fake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to-  Rome.  Not- being  in  a 
condi’tion  to  purchafe  a  pilgrim’s  garb,  he  had  obferved,  in 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  a  miraculous  faint,  that  fuch  an  one 
had 'been  fet  up  as  a  monum-ent  of  gratitude  to  foine  wan¬ 
dering  pilgrim  ;  and  he  contrived  to  take  both  ftaff  and  cloak 
away  at  noon  day.  “  Being  thus  accoutred,”  fays  he, 
and  furni'flied  with  a  pafs,  I  began;  at  all  proper  places, 

“  to  beg  my  way  in  a  fluent  Latin;  accofting  only  clergy- 
men,  or  perfons  of  figure,  by  whom  1  c«uld  be  under- 
“  ftood  :  and  found  them  moftly  fo  generous  and  credulous, 

‘‘  that  I  might  eafily  have  faved  money,  and  put  rnyfeif  into 
“  a  much  better  drefs,  before  i  had  gone  through  a  fcore  or 
‘‘  two  of  miles.  But  fo  powerful  was  my  vanity  and  ex- 
travagance^  that  as  foon  as  I  had  got,  v/hat  I  thought,  a 

fufficient 
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^  fuHicIent  viaticum,  I  begged  na  more ;  but  viewed  everv 
‘5  thing  worth  feeing,  and  then  retired  to  fome  inn,  where 

I  fpent  my  money  as  freely  as  I  had  obtained  it.’’ 

At  the  age  of  fixteen,  when  he  was  in  Germany,  he  fell 
'Upon  the  wild  projedl  of  pading  for  a  Formofan.  He  recol- 
le6fed,  that  he  had  heard  the  Jefuits  fpeak  much  of  China 
;and  Japan;  and  was  rafli  enough  to  think,  that,  what  he 
wanted  of  a  right  knowledge,  he  might  make  up  by  the 
ilrength  of  a  pregnant  invention,  which  here,  it  mud:  be 
‘Confelled,  found  ample  fcope  to  work  in.  He  fet  hirafelf  to 
form  a  new  chara6ler  and  language,  a  grammar,  a  divifion 
of  the  year  into  tv/enty  months,  a  new  religion,  and  what 
not  !  His  alphabet  was  v»^rittea  from  right  to  left,  like  the 
Oriental  tongues;  and  he  foon  inured  his  hand  to  write lit 
with  great  readinefs.  He  now  thought  himfelf  fufficiently 
.prepared  to  pafs  for  a  Japanefe,  converted  to  Chriftianity ; 
he  altered  his  Avignon  certificate  as  artfully  as  he  could, 
readlimed  his  old  pilgrim’s  habit,  and  began  his  tour,  though 
with  a  heavy  heart,  to  the  Low  Countries.  Under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  Japanefe  converted  by  fome  Jefuit  miflionaries,  and. 
brought  to  Avignon  to  be  inftru6fed  by  them,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  the  dreadful  punishments  inflicted  on  converts  by 
the  emperor  of  Japan,  he  travelled  feveral  hundred  leagues.; 
with  an  appearance,  however,  fo  difmal  and  Shabby,  as  tQ 
■exceed  even  the  very  common  beggars.. 

At  Liege  lie  inlifted  into  the  Dutch  fervice,  and  was  car- 
tied  by  his  officer  to  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  afterwards  en¬ 
tered  into  the  elector  df  Cologne’s  fervice ;  but,  being  flil] 
ambitious  as  ever  to  pafs  for  a  Japanefe,  he  now  chofe  to 
profefs  himfelf  an  unconverted  or  Heatbenifli  one,  rather 
than,  what  he  had  hitherto  pretended  to  be,  a  convert  to 
•Chriftianity.  The  laft  garrifon  he  came  to  was  Sluys, 
where  brigadier  Lauder,  a  Scotch  colonel,  introduced  him 
-to  the  chaplain,  with  whom  he  y/as  permitted  to  have  a 
conference ;  and  which,  at  length,  ended  in  the  chaplain’s- 
fervent  zeal  to  make  a  convert  of  him,  by  way  of  recom¬ 
mending  himfelf,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  to  the  then 
bifhop  of  London,  whofe  piety  could  not  fail  of  rewarding 
lb  worthy  an  action.  By  this  time  Pfalmanazar,  growing 
tired  of  the  foldier’s  life,  liflened  to  the  chaplain’s  propofal  of 
taking  him  over  to  England ;  and  he  was,  accordingly, 
with  great  hafte,  baptized.  A  letter  of  invitation  from  the 
bifhop  of  London  arriving,  they  fet  out  for  Rotterdam. 
Pfalmanazar  was,  in  general,  much  carefl'ed  there ;  but 
feme  there  were,  who  put  fuch  fhrewd  qiieftions  to  him,  as 
.  I  i  carried 
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carried  the  air  of  not  giving  all  that  credit  which  he  could 
have  wifhed.  This  threw  him  upon  a  whimfical  expedient, 
by  way  of  removing  all  obftacles,  viz.  that  of  living  upon 
raw  flefli,  roots,  and  herbs  :  and  he  foon  habituated  himfelf, 
he  tells  us,  to  this  new  and  ftrange  food,  without  receiving 
the  lead  prejudice  to  his  health  ;  taking  care  to  add  a  good 
deal  of  pepper  and  fpices  by  way  of  concocdion. 

At  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  introduced  to  the  good 
bifhop,  was  received  with  great  humanity,  and  foon  found 
a  large  circle  of  friends  among  the  well-difpofed,  both  of 
clergy  and  laity.  “  But,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  I  had  a  much  greater 
number  of  oppofers  to  combat  with  ;  who,  though  they 
‘‘  judged  rightly  of  me  in  the  main,  were  far  from  being 
candid  in  their  account  of  the  difcovery  they  pretended 
to  make  to  my  difadvantage ;  particularly  the  do(Stors 
Halley,  Mead,  and  Woodward.  The  too  vifible  eager- 
net's  of  thefe  gentlemen  to  expofe  me  at  any  rate  for  a 
cheat,  fervcd  only  to  make  others  think  the  better  of  me, 
and  even  to  look  upon  me  as  a  kind  of  confeflbr  ;  efpe- 
“  daily,  as  t’nofc  gentlemen  were  thought  to  be  no  great 
admirers  of  Revelation,  to  which  my  patrons  thought  I 
had  given  fo  ample  a  teftimony.”  Before  he  had  been 
three  months  in  London,  he  was  cried  up  for  a  prodigy. 
He  was  prefcntly  fet  to  tranflate  the  church  catechifm  into 
the  Formofan  language;  it  was  received  by  the  bHhop  of< 
London  with  candour,  the  author  rewarded  with  generofity, 
and  his  catechifm  laid  up  amongft  the  moft  curious  manii-. 
fcripts.  it  was  examined  by  the  learned;  they  found  it 
regular  and  grammatical  ;  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
it  was  a  real  language  and  no  counterfeit.  After  fuch  fuc-f 
cefs,  he  was  foon  prevailed  upon  to  Vv^rite  the  well-known 
Hiftory  of  Formofa,”  which  foon  after  appeared.  The 
firft  edition  had  not  been  long  publifhed,  before  a  fecond 
was  called  for.  Mean  while,  he  was  fent  by  the  good 
bifhop  to  Oxford,  to  purfue  fuch  ftudies  as  he  was  moft  in¬ 
clined  to  ;  whilft  his  oppofers  and  advocates  in  London  were 
difputing  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  book. 

The  learned  at  Oxford  were  not  lefs  divided  in  their  opi^ 
nions  of  our  author.  A  convenient  apartment  was,  how¬ 
ever,  afh&ne.d  him  in  one  of  the  coUe^es ;  he  had  all  the 
advantages  of  learning  the  univerhty  could  afford  him,  and 
a  learned  tutor  to  affift  him.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  he 
continued,  for  about  ten  years,  to  indulge  a  coiirfe  of  idle-* 
nefs  and  extravagance.  Some  abfurditics,  however,  oh- 
ferved  in  his  Hiitpry  of  Formof^,^  in  th^  einj  effedually 
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’  dlfcredited  the  whole  relation  ;  and  favcd  him  the  trouble, 
and  his  friends  the  mortification,  of  an  open  confefTion  of 
!  his  guilt.  He  Teemed,  through  a  long  courfe  of  life,  to  ab*-  ' 
i  hor  the  impofture,  yet  contented  himfelf  with  owning  it  to 
his  mod  intimate  friends.  His  learning  and  ingenuity, 

I  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  did  not  fail  to  procure  him 
I  a  comfortable  fubiiftence  from  his  pen  :  he  was  concerned  in 
compiling  and  writing  works  of  credit,  particularly  the 
I  Univerfal  Hilfory,'^  and  lived  exemplarily  for  many  years. 

His  death  happened  in  1763. 

'  In  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  dated  Jan.  i,  1762,  he 
declares,  that  he  had  long  fince  difclaimed,  even  publicly, 
i  all  but  the  fliame  and  guilt  of  his  vile  impofition,  and  orcSers 
1  his  body  to  be  buried,  wherever  he  happens  to  die,  in  the 
I  day-time,  and  in  the  lowelt  and  cheapeft  manner.  “  It  is 
[  my  earneft  requeft,’’  fays  he,  that  my  body  be  not  in- 

I  clofed  in  any  kind  of  coffin,  but  only  decently  laid  in 

what  is  commonly  called  a  (hell,  of  the  loweft  value,  and 
“  without  lid  or  other  covering,  which  may  hinder  the  na- 
tural  earth  from  covering  it  all  around.*' 

PTOLEM^US  (Claudius),  a  great  geographer, 
mathematician,  and  aftronomer  of  antiquity,  was  born  at 
Pelufium  in  Egypt,  and  flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  Weidieri 
i  and  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  in  one  place, 
j  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  obfervations  upon  the  fixed 
j  ftars  at  Alexandria,  in  the  fecond  year  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  MagnaCon- 
and,  in  another,  that  he  obferved  aneclipfe  of  the  moon,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  Adrian  ;  whence  it  is  reafonable  to  con-  iv.  g. 

!  elude,  that  this  aftronomer's  obfervations  upon  the  heavens 
were  made  between  A,  D.  125,  and  A.  D.  140.  Hence 
appears  the  error  of  fome  in  fuppofing,  that  this  Claudius 
Ptolemaeus  was  the  fame  with  the  aftrologer  Ptolemy,  who 
confiantly  attended  Galba,  promifed  Otho  that  he  Ihould 
furvive  Nero,  and  afterwards  that  he  fhould  obtain  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  which  is  as  improbable,  as  what  Ifidorus,  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  writer  of  the  7th  century,  and  fome  moderns  after 
him  have  aflerted,  namely,  that  our  aftronomer  was  one  of  Lib.  i.  c.  a;;, 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  We  know  no  circumftances  of  the 
life  of  Ptolemy  J  it  is  noted  in  his  Canon,  that  Antoninus 
Pius  reigned  three-and- twenty  years,  which  fliews,  that 
himfelf  furvived  him, 

The  fcience  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  aftronomer;  who 
has  preferved  and  tranfmitted  to  us  the  obfervations  and 
principal  difeoveries  of  the  aiieients,  aad  at  the  fame  tin>e 

augmented 
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augmented  and  enriched  them  with  his  own*  He '  corre(!^e^ 
Hipparchus’s  catalogue  cf  the  fixed  flars;  and  formed  tables^ 
by  which  the  motions  of  the  fun,  moon^  and  planets,  might 
be  calculated  and  regulated.  He  was  indeed  the  iirft  who 
collected  the  fcattered  and  detached  obfervations  of  the  an- 
cients,  and  digefted  them  into  a  fyflem  ;  which  he  fet  fortl^ 
in  his  MiyciXyi  five  Magna  Conftrudfio,”  di- 

evided  into  thirteen  books.  He  adopts  and  exhibits  here  the 
ancient  fyflem  of  the  wofhd,  which  placed  the  earth  in  the 
.center  of  the  univerfe;  and  this  has  been  called  from  him 
the  Ptolemaic  fyflem,  to  diflinguifh  it  from  thofe  of  Co¬ 
pernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe.  About  '827,  this  work  was 
tranflated  by  the  Arabians  into  their  language,  in  which  it 
was  called  Almageflum,”  by  the  command  of  one  of 
their  kings  ;  and  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  about  1236,  un- 
jder  the  encouragement  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  There 
v/ere  other  verfions  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin ;  and  a 
inanurcript  of -one,  done  by  Girardus  Cremonenfis,  who 
flouriflied  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  is  faid  by 
Fabricius  to  be  ilill  extant,  and  in  the  library  of  All  Souls 
College  at  Oxford.  The  Greek  text  began  to  be  read  in 
iEurope  in  the  i5tb  century;  and  was  firfl  publifhed  by 
Bimon  Grynseus  at  Bafil,  1538,  in  folio,  with  the  eleven 
books  of  crxramentaries  by  7'heon,  who  Eoturilhed  at  Alex¬ 
andria  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Theodofius.  In  1541,  it 
was  reprinted  at  Bafil,  with  a  Latin  verfton  by  Georgius 
.  .  T.  rapezuntius  ;  and  again  at  the  fame  place  in  1551,  with 
the  addition  of  other  works  of'  Ptolemy,  to  which  are  Latin 
Tat-.uTse*'^  verfions  by  Camerarius.’  We  learn  from  Kepler,  that  this 
gmio)phin3S|^^  edition  was'  ufed  by  Tycho. 

rvlI.p.iiA.  .1  !  •  ■  1  T» 

Another  great  and  important  work  >or  rtolcmy  was, 
‘‘  Geographiaf  jibri  vii  in  which,  with  his  iifuah  faga- 
city,  he  iearches  out  and  marks,  and  he  was ‘the  firfl  who 
did  it,  the' fituation  of  places  according  to  their  longitudes 
and  latitudes'.  Though  this  work  mull  needs  fall  greatly 
fhort  of  pcrfeciion,  through  the  want  of  neceffary  obferva- 
tions,  yet  it  is  of  finguiar  merit,  and  has  been  very  ufeful  tO' 
It>  Praefat.  modem  geographers.  Cellari us  indeed  fufpecls,  and  be  was 
ad  Geosr.  ^  Very  competeiii:  judge,  that  Ptolemy  did  not  ufe  that  car'e 
and  application,'  which-  the- -nature  of- his  work  required; 
anid  his  reafon  is,  that  the  geographer  delivers  himfelf  with 
the  fame  fluency  and  certainty,  concerning  things  and 
places  at  the  remotefl;  diflahce,  and  which  i-t  was  impoflible 
he  Ihould  know  any  thing  of,  that  he  does  concerning  thofe 
‘^yhich  lay  the  ncarell  to  him,  and  fell  the  rnofl  under  his 
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cognizance,  Salmafius  had  before  made  fame  remarks  to 
tlie  fame  purppfe  upon  this  work  of  Ptolemy.  The  Greek 
was  firif  publifticd  by  itfelf  at  Bafil  in  1533,  /fto;  afterwards  ‘ 
with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes  by.  Gerard  Mercator  at 
Amfterdam,  1605;  which  laft  edition  was  reprinted  at  the 
fame  place,  1618,  folio,  v/ith  elegant  geographical  tables,  by 
Bertius. 

Other  works  of  Ptolemy,  though  lefs  confiderable  than 
thefe  two,  ■  are  frill  extant;  Libri  quatuor  de  judiciiii 
.  aftrorum,”  upon  the  two  firft  books  of  which  .Cardan 
wrote  a  commentary.  “  Frudtus  iibrorum  fuorum  2. 
kind  of  fupplement  to  the  former  work.  ‘‘  Recenfio  chro- 
noiogica  regum  this,  with  another  work  of  Ptolemy, 

De  hypothefibus  planetarum,’^  was  publiflied  in  1620, 

4to,  by  Joannes  Bainbrigius,  the  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftro- 
norny  at  Oxford.  Scaliger,  Petavius,  '  Dodwell,  and  all 
the  chronological  men,  have  made  great  ufe  of  it.  Ap- 
‘V  parentiae  Steilarum  Inerrantium  this  v/as  publifhed  at 
Paris  by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  verfion, '  1630,  in  folio ; 
but  from  a  mutilated  copy,  whole  defects  have  fmee  been 
fupplled  from  a  perfedt  one,  which  Sir  Henry  Savile  had' 
communicated  to  abp.  Uflier,  by  Fabricius,  in  the  3d  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Grasca.”  Elementorurn  Harmoni- 
‘‘  corum  libri  tres  publifhed  in^Gyeek  and  Latin,  with  a 
commentary  by  Porphyry  the  philofopher,  by  Dr.  Wallis  at 
Oxford,  1 68  a,  in  4to ;  and  afterwards  reprinted  there, 
and  inferted  in  the,  3d  volume  of  Wallis’s  works,  1699,  in 
folio,  &c.  ...  ,  •  . 

Mabillon  exhibits,  in  his  German  Travels,”  an  elFgy  In  itinere 
of  Ptolemy  looking  at  the  liars  through  an  optical  tube  ;  Germamco, 
which  elbgy,  he  fays,  he  found  in  a  manufeript  of  the  13th 
century,  made  by  Conradus  a  monk.  Hence  fome  have 
fancied,  that  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope  was  known  to  ’Conra¬ 
dus  ;  but  this  is  only  matter  of  conjedlure,  there  being  no 
fadls  or  tellimonies  to  fupport  fuch  an  opinion,.. 

PUFFENDORF  (Samuei.  de),  an  eminent  German  Niceron, 
civilian  and  hiflorian,  was  born  in  1631  at  Fleh,  a  little 
village  near  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony  ;  of  which  village 
his  father  Elias  Puffendorf  was  minilier.  Fie  difeovered 
early  a  propenfity  to  letters,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  fent 
to  univerfities ;  where  he  w,as  fupported  by  the  generofity  of 
a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  was  taken  v/ith  his- promifing  parts, 
his  father’s  circumllances  not  being  equal  to  the  ejipencc. 

Fie  went  firR  to  Grim,  and  afterwards  to  Leipfic  5  where 
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he  made  a  furprizing^  progrefs  in  his  ftudies»  His  father 
defigned  him  for  the  miniftry,  and  directed  him  to  apply 
himlelf  to  divinity;  but  his  inclinations  led  him  another 
way.  He  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  public  law,  which,  in 
Germany,  confifts  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  the 
empire  over  the  ftates  and  princes  of  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  and  of  thofe  of  the  princes  and  ftates  with  refpecSt 
to  each  other.  He  confidered  this  ftudy,  as  a  proper 
method  of  raifing  himfelf  in  time  to  fome  polls  in  the  courts 
of  Germany  ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  feveral  princes 
who  compofe  the  Germanic  body  have,  no  other  minillers 
of  Hate  than  men  of  learning,  whom  they  Hyle  counfellors  ; 
and  whofe  principal  ftudy  is  the  public  law  of  Germany, 
As  thefe  pofts  are  not  venal,  and  no  other  recommendation 
is  neceflary  to  obtain  them  but  real  and  diftinguifhed  merit, 
PufFendorf  refolved  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  honours  to 
which  he  afpired.  After  he  had  refided  fome  time  at  Leip- 
fic,  he  left  that  city,  and  went  to  Jena,  where  he  joined 
mathematics  and  the  Cartefian  philofophy  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  law.  He  returned  to  Leipfic  in  1658,  with  a  view  of 
feeking  an  employment  fit  for  him.  One  of  his  brothers, 
named  Ifaiah,  who  had  been  fome  time  in  the  fervice  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  was  afterwards  his  chancellor  in  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Werden,  wrote  to  him  then,  and 
advifed  him  not  to  fix  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  ex¬ 
ample  to  feek  his  fortune  elfcwhere.  Puftendorf  refolved  to 
take  this  advice ;  and  accepted  the  place  of  governor  to  the 
ion  of  Mr.  Coyet,  a  Swedilh  nobleman,  who  was  then  am- 
baflador  for  the  king  of  Sweden  at  the  court  of  Denmark. 
For  this  purpofe  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  but  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  at  eafe  there  ;  for,  the  war  being  renewed  fome 
time  after  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  he  was  feized 
with  the  whole  family  of  the  ambaflador,  who  a  few  days 
before  had  taken  a  tour  into  Sweden. 

During  his  confinement,  which  lafted  eight  months,  as  he 
had  no  books,  and  v/as  allowed  to  fee  no  perfon,  he  amufed 
himfelf  by  meditating  upon  what  he  had  read  in  Grotius’s 
treatife  De  jure  belli  &  pads,”  and  in  the  political 
writings  of  Hobbes.  He  drew  up  a  ftiort  fyftem  of  what  he 
thought  bell  in  them  ,  he  turned  and  developed  the  fubje6l 
in  his  own  way ;  he  treated  of  points  which  had  not  been 
touched  by  thofe  authors ;  and  he  added  many  new  things 
to  the  whole.  He  intended  no  more,  than  to  divert  himielf 
in  his  folitude  ;  but  two  years  after,  fhewing  it  to  a  friend 
in  Holland,  where  he  then  was,  he  was  advifed  to  review 
and  publilh  it.  This  he  did  at  the  Hague  in  1660,  under 
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the  title  of,  Elcmentotum  Jurifprudentlse  Univerfaib 
libri  duo  5’’  and  it  gave  rife  to  hrs  famous  work,^^  ‘‘  De 
jure  naturae  &  gentium  of  which  we  fhall  fpeakbelovv^ 
The  ele(St;or  Palatine,  Charles  Lewis,  to  whom  he  had  dedi¬ 
cated  it,  not  only  wrote  him  immediately  a  letter  of  thanks, 
but  invited  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Heidelberg,  which  he 
was  defirous  of  reftoring  to  its  former  luftre,  and  founded 
there  in  his  favour  a  profeflbrfhip  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations :  which  was  the  firfl:  of  that  kind  in  Germany, 
thoue;h  many  have  fince  been  eflablilhed  in  imitation  of  it* 
The  elector  engaged  him  alfo  to  allot  forne  portion  of  his 
time  in  inftru£l;ing  the  eledloral  prince,  his  fon.  PufFendorf 
remained  at  Heidelberg  till  1670,  when  Charles  XL  king 
of  Sweden,  having  founded  an  univerfity  at  Luiiden,  fent 
for  him  to  be  profeffor  there  :  and  thither,  to  the  great  con¬ 
cern  of  the  eleHor  Palatine,  he  went  the  fame  year,  and  was 
inftalled  profeiTor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  His 
reputation  greatly  increafed  alter  that  time,  both  by  the 
fame  and  fuccefs  of  his  leiSlures,  and  by  the  many  valuable 
works  that  he  publifhed.  Some  years  after,  the  king  of 
Sweden  fent  for  him  to  Stockholm,  and  made  him  his  hifto- 
riographer,  and  one  of  his  counfellors.  In  i688,  the 
elefior  of  Brandenburg  obtained  the  confent  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  for  PufFendorf  to  come  to  Berlin,  in  order  to 
write  the  hiflory  of  the  eledor  William  the  Great ;  and 
granted  him  the  fame  titles  of  Hiftoriographer  and  Privy- 
counfellor,  which  he  had  in  Sweden,  with  a  confiderable 
penfion.  Neverthelefs,  the  king  of  Sweden  continued  to 
give  him  marks  of  his  favour,  and  made  him  a  baron  in 
1694.  But  he  did  not  enjoy  the  title  long;  for  he  died’ 
the  fame  year,  of  a  mortification  in  one  of  his  toes,, 
occafioned  by  cutting  the  nail. 

Very  numerous  are  the  works  of  this  learned  and  excel¬ 
lent  man  :  we  have  alreadv  mentioned  his  firtl  work ;  and 
his  fecond  was,  2.  De  Statu  Germanici  Imperii  liber 
“  unus  which  he  publifhed  in  1667,  under  the  name  of 
Severini  de  Adozambano,’*  with  a  dedication  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Ifaac  PufFendorf,  whom  he  ftyles  “  Laelio  Signor  de 
Trezolaiii.’’  PufFendorf  fent  it  the  year  before  to  his 
brother,  then  ambalFador  from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  that 
of  France,  in  order  to  have  it  printed  in  that  kingdom. 
His  brother  offered  it  to  a  bookfeller,  who  gave  it  Mezeray 
to  perufe.  Mezeray  thought  it  worth  printing,  yet  refufed 
his  approbation,  on  account  of  fome  paffages  oppofitc  to  the 
interefts  of  France,  and  of  others  in  which  the  priefts  and 
7  monks 
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rrionks  were  feverely  treated.  Upon  this,  Ifaac  PulFendorf 
fent  it  to  Geneva,  and  'there  it  was  printed  in  i2mo.  It 
met  with  great  oppofition ;  was  condemned,  prohibited,  and 
leized  in  many  parts  of  Germany;  and  written  againft  imme¬ 
diately  by  feveral  learned  civilians.  It  underwent  many 
editions,  and  was  tranflated  into  many  languages;  and, 
among  the  reft,  into  Englifti  by  Adr.  Bohun,  1696,  in 
l2mo.  3.  De  Jure  Naturae  &  Gentium,  1672,”  4to* 
'^rhis  is  PufFendorf’s  greateft  work  ;  and  it  has  met  with  an 
nniverfai  approbation.  It  is  indeed  a  body  of  the  law  of 
nature,  well  digefted  ;  and,  as  forne  thinh,  preferable  to 
Grotius’s  book  De  Jure  belli  Sc  pacts,”  fince  the  fame 
fubjeefs  are  treated  in  a  more  extenlive  manner,  and  with 
greater  order.  It  w'as  trandated  into  French  by  Barbeyrac^ 
who  wrote  large  notes  and  an  inrrodudlory  difeourfe,  in 
1706;  and  into  Englifti,  with  Barbeyrac’s  notes,  by  Dr* 
Bafil  Kennet  and  others,  in  170ft.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
edition  of  the  EngliiE  tranflation  have  Mr.  Barbeyrac's 
introdiiclory  difeourfe,  which  the  former  have  not.  In 
the  mean  time,  PufFendorf  was  obliged  to  defend  this  work 
againil  feveral  cenfurers  ;  the  moft  furious  of  whom  was  Ni¬ 
cholas  Beckman,  his  colleague  in  the  univerfity  of  Lunden* 
This  writer,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  v/eight  to  his  ob- 
jedlions,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  divines  into  his  'party,  by 
bringing  religion  into  the  difpiite,  and  accufing  our  author 
of  heterodoxy.  His  defign  in  this  was,  to  exafperate  the 
clergy  of  Sweden  againft  PufFendorf;  but  the  fenators  of 
that  kingdom  prevented  this,  by  enjoining  his  enemies 
filence,  and  fupprefling  Beckman’s  book  by  the  king’s  autho¬ 
rity.  It  was  reprinted  at  Gieft'en  ;  and,  being  brought  to 
Sweden,  was  burned  in  1675  by  the  hands  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  :  and  Beckman,  the  author,  baniftied  from  the  king’s 
dominions  for  having  difobeyed  orders  in  republifhing  it. 
Beckman  nov/  gave  his  fury  full  fcope,  and  not  only  wrote 
virulently  and  inaiicioufly  againft  PufFendorf,  but  likewife 
challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel  ;  he  wrote  to  him  from  Co¬ 
penhagen  in  that  ftyle,  and  threatened  to  purfue  him  whereJ 
ever  he  fhould  go,  in  cafe  he  did  not  meet  him  at  the  place 
appointed.  Puffendorf  took  no  notice  of  the  letter,  but  fent 
it  to  the  conftftory  of  the  univerfity:  yet  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  reply  to  the  fatirical  pieces  of  that  writer,  which  ho 
did  in  feveral  publications. 

Other  works  of  PufFendorf  are,  4.  ^^De  officio  honilnid 
civis  juxta- legem  naturalem,  1673,”  8vo.  This  is  a 
very  clear  and  methodical  abridgement  of  his  great  work 
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j  ^  De  jjure  naturae  &  gentium.^’  5.  ‘‘  Introc3u£l:ion'  to  the 
;  Hiftony  of  Europe,  1682.  With  a  Continuation,  1686;. 

I  ^  and  an  Addition,  1699,”  in  High  Dutch:  afterwards- 
i  tranflated  into  Latin,  French,  and  English.  5.  Commen-* 

S  tariorum  de  rebus  Suecicis  libri  xxvi.  ab  expeditione  Guf- 
I  tavi<  Adolphi  Regis  in  Germaniam,  ad  abdicationem  ufque 
I  Chriftinae,  1686,”  folio.  PuiFendorf,.  having  read  the 
I  public  papers  in  the  archives  of  Sweden,  with  a  defign  o'f 
j  writing  the  hiffory  of  Charles  Guftavus,  according  to  order^s- 
I  received  from  Charles  IX.  thought  proper  to  begin  with- 
that  of  Guftavus  Adolphus,  and  to  continue  it  down  to» 
the  abdication  of  queen  Chriftina  and  this  he  has  executed 
I  in  the  prefent  work,  which  is  very  curious  and  exadl.  6. 

De  habitu  Religionis  Chriftianai  ad  vicam  civilem,  1687,’^ 
1  4to,  In  this  work  an  attempt  is  made  to  fettle  the  juft 
I  bounds  between  the  ecclefiaflical  and  civil  powers.  7.  ‘‘  Jus 
Feciale  Divinum,.  five  de  confenfu  &  difi'enfu  Proteftan- 
“  tium  :  Exercitatio  Poflhuma,  1695,’’  8vo.  Our  author 
here  propofes  a  fcheme  for  the  re-union  of  religions  4,  and  it 
appears  from  the  zeal  with  which  he  recommended  the 
printing  of  it  before  his  death,  that  this  was  his  favourite 
work.  8.  De  Rebus  geftis  Frederlci  Wilelmi  Magni,, 
Eiedloris  Brandenburgici  Commentarii,  1695,*’  inzvols. 
folio  ;  extradled  from  the  archives  of  the  Koufe  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  9.  De  rebus  a  Carolo  Guftavo  Suecias  Regis  geflis 
Commentarii,  1696,”  in  2  vols.  folio. 

We  omit  many  works  of  a  fmaller  kind  j  which,  being 
chiefly  polemical,  and  nothiiig  more  than  defences  againife 
envy  and  perfonal  abufe,  deferve  little  regard. 


PUGHET  (Peter  Paul),  one  of  the  greateft  painters 
that  France  ever  produced,  though  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  their  own  writers,  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1623.^ 

We  have  no  account  of  his  education -in  this  art  ^  but  in  < 
his  manner  he  refembled  Michael  Angelo,  without  imbib¬ 
ing  his  faults,  being  both  more  delicate  and  more  natural 
than  that  great  mafier:  like  whom  too,  Pughet  united  the 
talents  of  painting,  fculpture,  ai\d  architedfure  ;  not  con¬ 
tented  with  animating  the  marble,  and  rendering  it  in  ap¬ 
pearance  flexible  as  flelli  itfelf.  When  he  was  called 
upon  to  exert  his  fkill,  he  raifed  and  adorned  palaces,  in  a 
manner  that  proved  him  a  judicious  architedt ;  and,  when 
he  committed  the  charming  produdlions  of  his  imagination  modem 
to  canvas,  he  painted  fuch  pidtures  as  the  delighted  beholder 
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was  never  tired  with  viewing.  He  died  in  the  place  of  hiS  ' 
birth,  1695.  ,  1 

'"I  here  are  two  prints  engraved  from  his  paintings  in  the  j 
cabinet  of  Aix^  whence  this  account  was  taken.  || 

AnnualRe-  PULTENEY  (WiLLiAM ),  Efcj;  afterwards  earl  of  Bath, 
fitter,  1765.  from  one  of  the  moil:  ancient  families  in  the  king-  -i, 

dom,  was  born  in  1682.  Being  born  to  a  plentiful  for- 

tune,  he  early  had  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons;  and  { 

bfegan  to  dirtinguifli  himfelf  by  being  a  warm  partizan  . 
againft  the  miniftry  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He  had  ‘ 

fagacity  to  detc£i  their  errors,  and  fpirited  eloquence  fudi-  Ii 

cient  to  expofe  them.  Thefe  fervices  were  well  rewarded  ' 
by  George  I.  who,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  raifed  him 
to  the  place  of  fecretary  at  war,  in  1714.  Not  long  after, 
he  was  raifed  to  be  cofferer  to  his  majefty’s  houfhold ;  but 
the  intimacy  between  this  gentleman  and  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  who  then  a6ted  as  prime  minifter,  was  foon  interrupted, 
by  its  being  fufpecled  that  Sir  Robert  was  defirous  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  limits  of  prerogative,  and  promoting  the  interefl 
of  Hanover,  at  the  expence  of  his  country.  Accordingly,  i 
in  1725,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  this  minifter,  defiring 
that  a  fum  of  money  fhould  be  voted  him  by  the  commons, 
in  order  to  difcharge  the  debts  of  the  civil  lift,  Pulteney 
jnoved,  that  an  account  fhould  be  laid  before  the  houfe,  of 
all  money  paid  for  fecret  fervices,  during  the  laft  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  then  prefent  time.  This  caufed  an  irre- 
concileable  breach  between  the  two  minifters,  which  in  two 
years  after  broke  out  into  open  inveclive.  Upon  the  houfe  of 
commons  deliberating  upon  the  loan  of  the  Bank,  vvhich  Sir 
Robert  warmly  efpoufed,  Pulteney  obferved,  that  fhifting  the 
funds  was  but  perpetuating  taxes,  and  putting  off*  the  evil 
day;  and  fome  warm  altercation  pafled  between,  him  and 
the  prime  minifter  :  however,  Sir  Robert  carried  it  in  the 
houfe  for  this  time. 

Nor  did  Pulteney  confine  his  difpleafure  at  the  minifter  to 
his  perfon  only,  but  to  all  his  meafures;  fo  that  fome  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  he  oppofed  Sir  Robert  often,  when 
the  mt:arures  he  purfued  were  beneficial  to  the  public.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  tedious  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  unenter¬ 
taining,  to  go  through  the  courfe  of  the  oppofition  between 
them ;  fince,  to  do  this  to  any  purpofe,  would  be  to  analyfe 
their  fpeeches,  which  the  nature  of  the  prefent  work  wall  not 
allow  us  to  do.  Be  it  then  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  this 
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courfe  of  fteady  cppofition  at  laft  became  fo  obnoxious 
to  the  crown,  that  the  king,  July  i,  1731,  called  for 
the  council-book,  and  with  his  own  hand  firuck  the  name 
of  William  Pulteney,  Efq;  out  of  the  lift  of  privy  coun- 
fellors  :  his  majefty  further  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of  all 
commiffions  for  the  peace :  the  feveral  lords  lieutenants, 
from  whom  he  had  received  deputations,  were  commanded 
to  revoke  them  :  and  the  lord  chancellor  and  fecretaries  of 
ftate  were  directed  to  give  the  neceftary  orders  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  A  proceeding  fo  violent  only  (erved  to  inflame  his 
refentment,  and  increafe  his  popularity.  It  was  feme  time 
after  this,  that  he  made  that  celebrated  fpeech,  in  which  he 
compared  the  miniftry  to  an  empiric,  and  the  conftitution  of 
England  to  his  patient.  I'his  pretender  in  phyfic,”  faid 
he,  “  being  confulted,  tells  the  cliftempered  perfon,  there 
were  but  two  or  three  ways  of  treating  his  difeafe,  and  he 
was  afraid  that  none  of  them  would  fucceed.  A  vomit 
might  throw  him  into  convulfions,  that  would  occafion 
immediate  death  :  a  purge  might  bring  on  a  diarrhcea, 
that  would  carry  him  off  in  a  fliort  time  :  and  he  had 
“  been  already  bled  fo  much,  and  fo  often,  that  he  could 
“  bear  it  no  longer.  The  unfortunate  patient,  ftiocked  at 
this  declaration,  replies.  Sir,  you  have  always  pretended 
‘‘  to  be  a  regular  doctor,  but  1  now  find  you  are  an  errant 
quack  :  I  had  an  excellent  conftitution  when  I  firft  fell 
into  your  hands,  but  you  have  quite  deftroyed  it  :  and 
now  I  find  I  have  no  other  chance  for  faving  my  life,  but 
by  calling  for  the  help  of  fome  regular  phykeian.’’ 

In  this  manner  he  continued  inflexibly  levere,  attacking 
the  meafures  of  the  minifter  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  and 
farcafm  that  worfted  every  antagonift  ;  and  Sir  Robert  was. 
often  heard  to  fay,  that  he  dreaded  his  tongue  more  than 
another  man’s  fword.  In  1738,  when  oppoi'ition  ran  fo 
high  that  feveral  members  openly  left  the  houfe,  as  finding 
that  party  and  not  reafon  carried  it  In  every  motion,  Pulteney 
thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  extraordinary  ftep  which 
they  h^d  taken  ;  aiid,  when  a  motion  was  made  for  remov¬ 
ing  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  warmly  fupported  it.  What  a 
fingle  fefiion  could  not  effedf,  was  at  length  brought  about 
by  time  ;  and,  in  I74i»  when  Sir  Robert  found  his  place 
of  prime  minifter  no  longer  tenable,  he  wifely  refigned  all 
his  employments,  and  was  created  carl  of  Orford.  liis 
oppofers  alfo  were  allured  of  being  provided  for  ;  and  among 
other  promotions,  Pulteney  himlelf  was  fworii  of  the  privy 
council,  and  foon  afterwards  created  earl  of  Bath.  He  had 
VoL.  X.  ^  K  k  long 
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long  lived  in  the  very  focus  of  popularity,  and  was  refpcdlecf 
as  the  chief  bulwark  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  crown  : 
but,  from  the  moment  he  accepted  a  title,  all  his  favour 
with  the  people  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rell  of  his  life  was 
fpent  in  cont  mning  that  applaufe  v/hich  he  no  longer  could 
fecure.  Dying  without  ilVue  June  8^  1764,  his  title  be¬ 
came  extincff  ;  and,  his  only  fon  having  died  fome  time 
before  in  Portugal,  the  paternal  eflate  devolved  to  his  brother, 
lieutenant-general  Pultsney.  Befides  the  great  part  he  bore 
in  The  Craftfman,’’  he  was  the  author  of  many  political- 
pamphlets ;  in  the  drawing  up  and  compofing  of  which  no 
man  of  his  time  was  fuppofed  to  exceed  him. 

Hawkins’s  PURCELL  (Henry),  an  eminent  mufician,  tvas  fon  of 

^c^iv°^495*  nephew  of  Thomas  Purcell,  both 

gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Chapel  atthe  rePoration  ofCharles  il. 
and  born  in  1658.  Who  his  firP  inPrudtors  were,  is  not 
clearly  afcertained,  being  only  fix  years  old  when  his  father 
died ;  but  the  infcription  on  Blow’s  monument,  in  which 
Blow  is  called  his  maPer,  gives  at  leap  room  to  fuppofe,- 
that  Purcell,  upon  quitting  the  chapel,  might,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  completing  his  Pudies,  become  the  pupil  of  Blow. 
However  this  be,  Purcell  ihone  early  in  the  icience  of  mufi- 
cal  compofition ;  and  was  able  to  write  correct  harmony  at 
an  age  when  to  perform  choral  fervice  is  all  that  can  be' 
expedled.  In  1676,  he  was  appointed  01‘ganiP  of  WeP- 
minPer,  though  then  but  eighteen  ;  and,  in  1682,  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  organiPs  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

In  1683,  he  publiPied  twelve  fonatas  for  tv/o  violins  and 
a  bafs,  for  the  organ  and  harpPcord  ;  in  the  preface  to  'which 
he  tells  us,  that  “he  has  faithfully  endeavoured  a  juP  imi- 
“  tation  of  the  moP  famed  Italian  maPers,  principally  to 
“  bring  the  ferioufnefs  and  gravity  of  that  fort  of  mufic 
7  “  into  vogue  and  reputation  among  our  countrymen,  whofe 

humour  it  is  time  now  fhould  begin  to  loath  the  levity  and 
Ibuk  ‘c  balladry  of  our  neighbours. From  the  Prudture  of  thefe 
V.  497,  compofitions  of  Purcell,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fona- 
tas  of  BaPafii,  and  perhaps  other  Italians,  were  the  models 
after  which  he  formed  them  ;  for  as  to  Corelli,  it  is  not 
clear  that  any  thing  of  his  had  got  abroad  fo  early  as  1683. 
Before  the  work  is  a  very  Pne  print  of  the  author,  IPs  age  24, 
without  the  name  of  either  painter  or  engraver,  but  fo  little 
like  that  prePxcd  to  the  “  Orpheus  Britannicus,”  after  a 
painting  of  CloPerman,  at  thirty-feven,  that  they  hardly 
feem  to  be  reprefentations  of  the  fame  perfon. 


As 
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As  Piircell  had  received  his  education  in  the  Ichdol  of  a 
thoir,  the  natural  bent  of  his  ifudies  was  towards  church- 
mufic  :  Services  he  Teemed  to  ncglecfi:,  and  to  addicSl:  himfelf 
to  the  compofition  of  Anthems.’’  An  anthem  of  his, 

BlefTed  are  they  that  fear  the  Lord,”  was  compofed  on  a 
Very  extraordinary  occafion;  Upon  the  pregnancy  of  James 
the  II’s  queen,  fuppofed  or  real,  in  1687,  proclamation  was 
ifTued  for  a  thankfgiving  j  and  Purcell,  being  one  of  the 
Organifts  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was  commanded  to  comr- 
■pofe  the  anthem.  The  anthem,  They  that  go  down  to 
the  fea  in  fliips^”  was  likev/ife  owing  to  a  fingular  acci- 
denti  It  was  compofed  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  GofUing,-  fub- 
deah  of  St.  Paul’s,  who,  being  at  fea  with  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  caff  away^ 
providentially  efcaped.  This  Mr.  Goftiirig  often  had  the 
honour  of  fine-ins:  with  Charles  II.  the  duke  of  York  ac- 
companVing  'them  on  the  guitar  :  not  anthems,  however,  as 
may  eaiily  be  fuppofed  ;  for  it  no  where  appears,  that 
Charles  II.  confidered  mufic  in  any  other  view^  than  as  an 
incentive  to  mirth. 

Among  the  Letters  of  Tom  Brown  from  the  Dead  td 
the  Living,”  is  one  from  Dr.  Blow  to  Henry  Purcell,  in 
which  it  is  humoroufly  obferved,  -that  perfons  of  their  pro- 
fedion  are  fuldedl  to  an  equal  attradion  from  the  church  and 
the  play-houfe  ^  and  are  therefore  in  a  fituation  refembling 
that  of  Mahomet’s  tomb,  which  is  faid  to  be  fufpended  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth;  This  remark  does  fo  truly  apply  Wawkln$| 
to  Purcell,  that  it  is  more  than  probable  his  particular  fitiia-  P 
tion  gave  occandn  to  it :  for  he  was  fcarcely  known  to  the  Works^ 
world,  beforfe  be  became,  in  the  excrcife  of  his  callino:^  fo'61.  ii. 
equally  divided  between  both,  the  church  and  the  theatre, 
that  neither  the  churchj  the  tragic^  nor  the  comic  mufe 
could  call  him  her  own.  In  a  pamphlet,  intituled  ‘‘  Rof- 
cius  Anglicaniis,  or  an  Pliftofical  View  of  the  Stage,” 
written  by  Downes  the  prompter,  and  publiflied  in  1708^ 
we  have  an  account  of  fevcral  plays  and  entertainments,  the 
mufic  whereof  is  by  that  writer  faid  to  have  been  compofed 
by  Purcell. 

In  1691,  the  opera  of  Dioclefian”  vi^as  publilhed  by 
Purcell,  with  a  dedication  to  Charles  duke  of  Somerfet,  in 
which  he  obferves,  that  mufic  is  yet  but  in  its  nonage,  a 
forward  child,  which  gives  hope  of  what  he  may  be  here- 
after  in  England,  when  the  maffers  of  iflLall  find  more 
encouragement  ;  and  that  it  is  now  learning  Italian,  wEich 
is  its  befl  mailer,  and  lludyinga  little  of  the  French  air^ 
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to  give  it  fomewhat  more  of  gaiety  and  fafhlon.*'  But  it 
is  not  within  our  plan  to  enumerate  particularly  the  pro- 
diidtions  of  Purcell :  they,  who  would  know  more  of  him 
and  his  works,  may  have  recourfe  to  Sir  John  Hawkins’s 
“  Hiflory  of  Mufic,”  referred  to  above.  He  died  the  21  ft 
of  November,  1695,  of  a  confumption  or  lingering  dif- 
temper,  as  it  fhould  fcem  ;  for  his  will,  dated  the  ift,  re¬ 
cites,  that  he  was  then  “  very  ill  in  conftitution,  but  of 
“  found  mind  and  his  premature  death  was  a  fevere 
affliction  to  the  lovers  of  his  art.  His  friends,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  widow,  for  whom  and  his  children  he  had  not 
been  able  to  make  any  great  provifion,  were  anxious  to  raife 
a  monument  of  his  fame  :  for  which  end  they  felecled,  chief¬ 
ly  from  his  compofitions  for  the  theatre,  fuch  fongs  as  had 
been  mod  favourably  received,  and,  by  the.-help  of  a  fub- 
fcription  of  twenty  (hillings  each  perfon,  publifhcd,  in  1698, 
that  well-known  work  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,”  with 
a  dedication  to  his  good  friend  and  patroncfs  lady  Howard, 
who  had  been  his  fcholar. 

He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  and  on  a  tablet 
fixed  to  a  pillar  is  the  following  infcription  : 

Here  lies 

Henry  Purcell,  Efqj 
Who  left  this  life. 

And  is  gone  to  that  bleffled  place. 

Where  only  his  harmony 
can  be  exceeded. 

Obiit  2 1  mo  die  Novembris, 

Anno  aitatis  fiiae  371110, 

Annoque  Domini  1695.’'^ 


Woccf’s  Faf- 
tj,  vol.  t. — 
Eiographia 
£rita/mica. 


PURCHAS  (Samuel),  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  and 
compiler  of  a  valuable  colleclion  of  voyages,  w’as  born  at 
Thaxflead  in  ElTex  in  1577,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1604,  he  was  inftituted  to  the  vicai'age  of  Eaftwood  in 
EfTex  ;  but,  leaving  the  cure  of  it  to  his  brother,  went  and 
lived  in  London,  the  better  to  carry  on  the  great  work  he 
had  undertaken.  Fie  publifhed  the  hrft  volume  in  1613,  and 
the  four  lalF  in  1625,  under  this  title  :  Purchas  his  Pil- 
grimage,  or  Relations  of  the  World,  and  the  Religions 
obferved  in  all  ages  and  places  difcovered  from  the  Crea- 
“  tion  unto  this  prefent.”  In  1615,  he  was  incorporated 
at  Oxford,  as  he  flood  at  Cambridge,  bachelor  of  Divinity; 
and  a  little  before,  had  been  collated  to  the  redlory  of  St. 
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lyiar  tin’s  LuJgate,  in  London.  He  v/as  alfo  chaplain  to 
Abbot,  abp.  of  Canterbury.  By  the  pabliiliing  of  his  books, 
he  brought  himfelf  into  debt  :  however,  he  did  not  die  in 
prifon,  as  Tome  have  aflerted,  bi/t  in  his  own  houfe,  and 
about  1628.  His  pilgrimages,  and  the  learned  Hackluyt’s 
Voyages,  led  the  w'ay  to  all  other  colleflions  of  that  kind  ; 
and  have  been  juftly  valued  and  efleemed.  Boiflard,  a 
learned  foreigner,  has  given  a  prodigious  charaHer  of  Pur- 
chas  ;  he  ftyles  him  a  man  exquifitely  /killed  in  ian- In  BiWiorh, 
uages,  and  all  arts  divine  and  human  :  a  very  great  phi- 
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lofopher,  hiilorian,  and  divine;  a  faithful  pre/by ter  or  the 
church  of  England ;  very  famous  for  many  excellent 
writings,  and  efpecially  for  his  vaif  volumes  of  the  Eail 
and  Weld  Indies,  written  in  his  native  tongue.’’ 


PUTEANUS  (Erycius),  a  very  diRIngui/hcd  fcholar, 
was  born  at  Venlo  in  Gelderland  in  1574,  and  began  his 
ifudies  at  Dort ;  whence  he  removed  to  Cologne,  w’here  he 
ftudied  rhetoric,  and  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  in 
the  college  of  Jefuits.  He  went  afterwards  to  ftudy  the  law 
at  Louvain,  and  took  the  decree  of  bachelor  there  in  1597. 
He  improved  very  much  by  Lipfius’s  lectures,  who  con- 
ceived  a  great  efteem  for  him,  I'he  fame  year  he  went  into 
Italy,  and  continued  fome  time  in  the  houfe  of  John  Fer¬ 
nand  de  Velafcos,  governor  of  the  Milaneze  ;  whence  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Padua,  but  returned  to  Milan  in  1601,  being  then 
chofen  profelTor  of  eloquence  there.  Pie  gained  a  great  re¬ 
putation,  and  was  promoted  to  the  honour  of  being  hifto- 
riographer  to  his  Catholic  majefty :  and,  in  1603,  the  city 
of  Rome  admitted  him  and  his  pofterity  among  her  patri¬ 
cians.  In  1604,  he  commenced  dodlor  of  law  at  Milan  : 
he  took  alfo  a  wife  the  fame  year,  by  whom-  he  had  many 
children.  He  commends  her  and  his  children  very  much  in 
his  letters:  in  one,  written  in  1626,  he  tells  his  friend,  that 
nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  a  good  wife;  “  I  fpeak  it  by 
‘‘  experience,”  fays  he;  “  mine  appears  always  young  and 
beautiful  to  me,  becaufe,  though  fhe  has  often  had  chil- 
dren,  yet  /he  (fill  preferves  the  flower  of  her  youth,  and 
“  the  charms  of  her  perfon.”  This,  however,  adds  Eayle, 
did  not  come  up  to  the  wi/h  of  a  Roman  poet.  Puteanus’s 
wife  appeared  /fill  young  and  beautiful  to  her  hufband,  be- 
cau/e  fhe  was  /fill  really  fo  :  but  the  great  point  for  a  w'oman 
is,  to  appear  young  and  handfome,  even  when  file  is  no 
longer  fo.  In  1606,  he  removed  from  Milan  to  Louvain, 
being  appointed  to  fucceed  to  the  profe/Por’s  chair,  which 
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juilus  Lipfius  had  filled  wuh  fo  much  glory.  He  was  very 
much  coiifdered  iu  the  Low  Countries,  and  enjoyed  tho 
titles  of  hiftoriographer  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  counfellor 
to  the  archduke  Albert;  he  was  even  appointed  governor  of 
the  cafl,le  of  Louvain,  in  which  place  he  died  in  1646. 

He  was  the  author  of  an  immenfe  number  of  works,  moft 
of  which  however  are  fmall  :  and  no  man  feemed  ever  more 
perfuaded  than  he  of  the  maxim  of  a  Greek  poet,  that  a 
great  book  is  always  a  great  evil.”  Fie  affcdled  to  inter- 
fperl’e  his  writings  with  ftrokes  of  wit,  and  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeded  pretty  well,  but  was  often  guilty  of  puns  and  quib¬ 
bles.  Fie  publifhed  a  book  in  1633,  while  there  was  a  truce 
negotiating  between  his  Catholic  majefy  and  the  United 
Provinces,  intituled,  “  Statera  Belli  &  Pacis,  The  Balance 
of  Peace  and  War  in  which,  fays  Bayle,  he  file  wed 
himfelf  better  acquainted  with  the  true  intereil  of  his  Catholic 
maiefty,  than  they  who  applied  themfelves  folely  to  flate- 
afairs.  It  made  a  great  noife,  and  had  like  to  have  ruined 
him  :  for  he  fpoke  with  too  much  freedom  of  things  which 
policy  fliould  have  kept  fecret.  G.  Voflius,  his  good  friend, 
in  the  conclufon  of  a  letter,  wherein  he  exprefies  his  fears 
'for  Puteanus,  fays,  Would  to  God  he  were  obliged  to  hear 
“  only  what  Phalaris  is  reported  to  have  faid  to  Steficho- 
“  rus,  on  an  occafon  pretty  much  like  this  :  Mind  only^  tha 
‘‘  Mufes^  your  labours  will  be  glorious  enough^ 

The  commendations  beftowed  on  him  by  the  learned,  and 
the  honours  done  him  by  fome  princes,  may  be  feen  In  Blount’s 
Cenfura  Authorum  Celebriorum,”  and  “  Bullart’s  Aca- 
“  demie  des  Sciences  in  the  latter  of  which  maybe  read 
the  fpllov/ing  paffage.  “  It  was  the  prodigious  learning  of 
Puteanus,  which,  having  won  the  heart  of  Urban  VIIL 
determined  that  great  Pope  to  fend  him  his  picfure  iq  a 
golden  medal,  very  heavy,  with  fome  copies  of  his  works. 
It  was  that  fame  learning,  which  engaged  cardinal  Fre- 
dcric  Borromeo  to  receive  him  into  his  palace,  when  he 
returned  to  Milan.  It  was  alfo  his  learning,  which 
‘‘  made  him  tenderly  beloved  by  the  count  de  Fuentes, 
“  governor  of  Milan  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  archduke  Al- 
bert,  who,  having  promoted  him  to  Julius  Llpfius’s  chair, 
admitted  him  alfo  moll  honourably  into  the  number  of  his 
‘‘  counlellors.  Lallly,  it  was  his  learning,  which  made 
“  him  lo  much  .-eBcemed  in  the  chief  courts  of  Europe, 
and  occafioned.  almoll  all  the  princes,  the  learned  men, 
the  ambaHadots  of  kings,  and  the  general  of  armies,  to 
give  him  proofs  of  their  regard  iq  the  letters  they  wrote 
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^  him  ;  of  v^hich  above  fixteen  thoufand  were  found  in  his 
“  library,  all  placed  in  a  regular  order.  He  had  the  glory 
to  fave  the  king  of  Poland’s  life,  by  explaining  an  enig- 
‘‘  matical  writing  drawn  up  in  unknown  charadlers,  which 
no  man  could  read  or  underfland,  and  which  contained 
the  fcheme  of  a  confpiracy  againft  that  prince.” 

His  w^orks  are  divided  into  hve  volumes  folio,  the  fecond 
of  which  contains  his  letters  ;  befides  which,  another  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  was  publilhed  at  Louvain  in  1662,  by  the  care 
of  his  fon-in-law  Xiflus  Anthony  Milfer,  governor  of  the 
caftle  of  Louvain.  Puteanus  was  charged  with  writing  a 
fatire  againft  our  James  1,  intituled,  ‘‘If.  Cafauboni  Corona 
“  Regia,  &c.”  but/alfely:  it  is  now  thoroughly  believed, 
that  Scioppius  w^as  the  author  of  that  moft  bitter  and  out¬ 
rageous  piece. 


PUY  (Peter  de),  a  very  learned  Frenchman,  was  born 
of  a  good  family  at  Paris  in  1583.  “  His  knowledge  and 

learning,”  fiys  Voltaire,  “  w^ere  fingularly  ufeful  to  the 
ftate.  Fie  laboured  more  than  any  one,  to  difcover 
charters  and  old  records,  by  which  the  king’s  rights  over 
other  ftates  might  be  afcertained  and  eftabliihed.  He  de¬ 
veloped  and  cleared  up  the  origin  of  the  Salique  law.  Fie 
proved,  that  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church  w^’ere 
nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  ancient 
churches.  Flis  ‘  Hiftory  of  the  Templars’  flicw*s,  that 
forne  of  the  order  were  culpable  ;  but  that  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Vk^hole,  and  the  deftruclion  of  fo  many  knights, 
was  die  of  the  moft  horrible  injuftices  that  ever  was  com¬ 
mitted.”  He  was  the  author  of  near  a  dozen  works,  of  Effai  fur 
fimilar  caft,  and  chiefly  calculated  for  political  ptirpofes. 
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He  died  in  1652,  univerfally  lamented,  and  particularly  by 
the  learned  ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  lover  of  his  country,  but 
a  lover  of  learning.  Fie  ufed,  like  Menage,  to  have  ftated 
alFemblies  held,  and  learned  converfations  carried  on,  in  his 
houfe  ;  and,  cut  of  his  immenfe  colledlions  and  treafures, 
he  was  the  moft  communicative  man  alive.  The  prcfident 
dc  Thou  loved  him  as  himfelf. 


PYLE  (Thomas,  M.  A.),  fon  of  a  clergyman,  was  Gent.  Mag. 
born  atStodey,  near  Flolt,  Norfolk,  in  1674  ;  he  was  educated  *7^^* 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  and  ferved  the  town  of 
King’s  Lynn  in  the  capacities  of  curate,  ledlurer,  and  mi- 
nifter,  from  his  admiffion  into  orders  till  his  deceafe  in  1757  ; 
difeharging  the  fevcral  duties  of  his  office  with  unremitted  in- 
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dliftry  and  pcrfedl  integrity.  Flis  folc  aim  v/as  to  amend  or 
improve  his  auditors.  For  this  purpofe  he  addrefled  himiclf, 
not  to  their  pailions,  but  to  their  underftandings  and  con- 
fcicnces.  He  judiciouily  preierred  a  plainners,  united  with 
a  force  of  expreffion,  to  all  afFeefation  of  elegance  or  rhe¬ 
torical  iublimity.  Belide  which^  he  fpoke  his  difeourfes 
with  fo  juft  and  animated  a  tone  of  voice,  as  never  failed  to 
gain  univerfal  attention.  He  diftinguiflied  himfelf  early  in 
life,  by  engaging  in  the  Bangorian  Controverfy  ;  which 
he  did  fo  much  to  the  fatisfadfion  of  the  late  Bilhop  Hoadly, 
that  the  faid  Bifliop  not  only  gave  him  a  prebend,  and  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  refidentiaryfhip  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  but 
made  two  of  his  fons  prebendaries  of  Winchefter.  Mr.  Pyle 
afterwards  publiflied  his  “  Paraphrafe  on  the  Adds,  and  all 
the  EpiiHes,*’  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke  ;  a  work 
which  has  pafled  through  many  editions,  and  is  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  ufe  and  inftrudion  of  Chriftian  families  ; 
as  it  contains  in  a  plain  fliort  compafs,  the  fubftance  of  what 
had  been  written  by  preceding  commentators.  I'he  fame 
character  is  due  to  his  “  Paraphrafe  on  the  Revelation  of  St. 

‘‘  John,”  and  on  the  “  Hiftorical  Books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.”  All  admirably  conduce  to  the  valuable  end  for 
which  they  were  intended,  to  render  the  true  meaning  of 
Scripture  more  eafy  and  familiar  to  the  apprehenfion  of  all 
readers.  'I'hree  volumes  of  his  “  Sermons”  have  alfo  been 
lately  printed  ;  but  that  he  himfelf  had  no  defign  of  com¬ 
mitting  them  to  the  prefs  is  fomewhat  probable  from  the  fol-  • 
lowing  remarkable  circumfdance,  which  proves  them  to  be 
the  genuine  offspring  of  his  own  extraordinary  genius, 
namely,  that  he  cornpofed  them  with  the  greatell  facility 
and  expedition,  amidft  the  interruptions  of  a  numerous  fur- 
rounding  family^  To  be  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  was  the 
natural  confcquence  of  his  nervous  language  and  fpirited  de¬ 
livery.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  he  was  no  lefs  juftly  ad¬ 
mired  as  a  faithful  friend,  as  an  agreeable  companion,  as  a 
man  of  the  moft  liberal  fentiments,  and  fo  free  from  all  pride 
and  conceit  of  his  own  abilities,  that  he  was  apt  to  pay  a 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  many  perfons  much  inferior  to 
himfelf.  What  he  clleemcd  one  principal  advantage  and 
happinefs  of  his  life  was,  that  he  lived  not  only  in  friendfhip, 
but  in  familiar  ccrrefpondence,  with  fcveral  of  the  mofi:  ex¬ 
cellent  divines  of  his  time,  particularly,  Bifhop  Hoadly,  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  and  ]3r.  Sykes.  Now  as  that  worthy  pre¬ 
late,  in  his  uncommon  modedy,  declared  to  the  world,  that 
he  wifbed  to  be  diflinguifhed  after  death  by  no  higher  title, 
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than  The  Friend  of  Dr.  Clarke,” — we  may  furely  afcrioe 
it  as  no  fmall  honour  to  the  late  Mr.  Pvle,  that  he  was  the 

^  j  * 

friend  of  both  thofe  eminent  men.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
it  is  paying  no  more  than  a  fair  tribute  to  his  memory  as  a 
clergyman  and  an  author,  if  we  rank  him  among  thofe  con¬ 
temporary  luminaries  of  the  church  of  England  who  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century ;  and  who,  with  a 
manly  indifference  to  all  ufelefs  notions,  and  a  rational  zeal 
for  v/hat  is  truly  important,  fludied  to  fet  forth  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  its  fimple  native  dignity,  and  to  give  it  its  due.in- 
fluence  upon^the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  men. 

The  following  teftimonials  may  be  recorded  to  his  honour  : 

T om  Pyle  is  a  learned  and  w’orthy,  as  well  as  a  lively  and  Cent.  Mag* 
entertaining  man.  To  be  fure,  his  fuccefs  has  not  been  equal 
to  his  merit,  which  yet,  perhaps,  isinfome  meafure  owing 
tohimlelf  ;  for  that  very  impetuofity  of  fpirit  which,  under 
proper  government,  renders  him  the  agreeable  creature  he 
is,  has,  in  fome  circumftances  of  life,  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  hurt  his  views.”  Archhijhop  Herring. 

‘‘  Dr.  Sydall,  with  Mr.  Pyle,  fen.  of  Lynn,  were  the  two 
befl  fcholars  I  ever  examined  for  holy  orders  while  I  was 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Moore,  bp.  of  Norwich.”  Mr,  Whiston. 
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PYRRIfO,  an  eminent  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was  Dlocen. 
born  at  Llis,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  about  ^ 

the  noth  Olympiad.  He  was  at  firft  a  painter;  but  hap- 
pening  on  fome  writings  of  Democritus,  applied  himfelf  af¬ 
terwards  to  philofophy.  Anaxarchus,  the  Abderite,  was  his 
snafler;  whom  he  attended  fo  far  in  his  travels,  that  he  even 
converfed  with  the  Gymnofophifls  in  India,  and  with  the 
Magi.  He  effablifhcd  a  fedf,  whofe  fundamental  principle 
was,  that  there  is  nothing  true  or  falfe,  right  or  Wrong,  ho- 
nejft  or  dilhoneft,  juft  or  unjuft;  that  there  is  no  ftandard  in 
any  thing,  but  that  all  things  depend  upon  law  and  cuftom  ; 
and  that  uncertainty  and  doubt  belong  to  every  thing.  From 
this  continual  feeking  after  truth,  and  never  finding  it,  the 
fedt  obtained  the  name  of  Sceptic  ;  as  it  was  fometimes  called 
Pyrrhonian,  from  its  founder. 

The  manner  of  life  which  the  philofopher  obferved  was 
very  ridiculous,  as  the  ancients  have  deferibed  it.  He  fliun- 
ned  nothing,  nor  took  any  care,  but  went  ftraight  forward 
upon  every  thing.  Chariots,  precipices,  dogs,  and  the  Stanley's 
like,  moved  not  him  to  turn  the  leaft  out  of  the  way;  but 
he  was  always  faved  by  his  friends  that  followed  him.  He  phers, 
ufed  to  walk  out  alone,  and  feidom  ihewed  himfelf  to  thofe 
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of  his  own  family.  He  affe£led  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  indifFe- 
rence,  infomuch  that  he  held  it  wrong  to  be  moved  with  any 
thinjr.  Anaxarchus  happening  to  fall  into  a  ditch,  Pyrrho 
went  on,  without  offering  to  help  him,  or  fbewing  the  leaft 
emotion  :  Vv^hich,  Vvfhen  fome  blamed,  Anaxarchus  is  faid  to 
have  commended  as  worthy  of  a  philofopher.  Another  time, 
being  at  fea  in  a  ilorm,  and  all  around  him  being  dejedled. 
and  confounded,  he  very  quietly  and  compofedly  fhewed 
them  a  pig  feeding  in  the  fhip,  and  faid,  that  “  a  wife  man 
ou?ht  to  be  fettled  in  the  fame  undifturbanceP^ 

This  fort  of  wifdom,  whatever  might  be  pronounced  up¬ 
on  it  in  an  age  of  common  fenfe,  exalted  Pyrrho  to  fo  much 
honour  with  his  fellow-citizens,  that  they  made  him  chief 
prieff,  and  on  his  account  paffed  a  decree  of  immunity  for 
all  philofopbers.  Pie  died  at  ninety  years  of  age,  leaving  no¬ 
thing  behind  him  in  writing  :  but  a  fummary  of  his  princi¬ 
ples  is  tranfmitted  to  us  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  an  acute  and 
learned  author  of  his  fedf,  whofe  Pyrrhoneae  hypothefes,”  or 
three  books  of  the  fceptic  philofophy,  are  tranllated  by  our 
learned  Stanley,  and  inferted  in  his  valuable  and  ufeful  work. 
Of  the  Lives  and  Opinions  of  the  PhilofophersP’  Epicu¬ 
rus  is  faid  to  have  admired  the  converfation  of  Pyrrho,  and 
to  have  been  continually  queftioning  him. 


PYTHAGORAS,  one  of  the  greateff  men  of  antiquity, 
came  into  the  world  towards  the  47th  Olympiad,  four  de- 
fcents  from  Numa,  as  Dionyfius  of  Plaiicarnaffus  has  proved  ; 
that  is,  about  590  years  before  Chrift.  His  father  Mne- 
morchus  of  Samos,  who  was  a  graver  by  trade,  and  dealt 
in  rings  and  other  trinkets,  went  with  his  wife  to  Delphi, 
a  few  days  after  his  marriage,  there  to  fell  fome  goods  dur¬ 
ing  the  fe,aR ;  and,  while  he  ftayed  there,  received  an  ora¬ 
cular  anfwer  from  Apollo,  who  told  him,  that,  if  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Syria,  the  voyage  would  be  very  fortunate  to 
him,  and  that  his  wife  would  there  bring  forth  a  fon,  who 
ihould  be  renowned  for  beauty  and  wifdom,  and  whofe  life 
would  be  a  bleffing  to  pofterity.  Mnemarchus  obeyed  the 
God,  and  Pythagoras  was  born  at  Sidon  ;  and,  being 
brought  to  Samos,  was  educated  there  anfwerably  to  the 
great  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him.  He  was  called 
the  youth  with  the  fine  head  of  hair  and,  from  the 
great  qualities  which  appeared  in  him  early,  foon  regarded 
as  a  good  genius  fent  into  the  world  for  the  benefit  of 
plan  kind. 
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Samos,  in  the  mean  time,  afforded  no  philofophers  ca¬ 
pable  of  fatisfying  his  ardent  thirif  after  knowledge  ;  and 
therefore,  at  eighteen,  he  refolved  to  travel  in  queft  of  them 
clfewhcre.  The  fame  of  Pherecydes  drew  him  firft  to  the 
ifland  of  Syros  ;  whence  he  went  to  Miletus,  where  he  con- 
verfed  with  I'hales.  Then  he  went  to  Phoenicia,  and 
Payed  fome  time  at  Sidon,  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  and  from 
Sidon  into  Egypt,  where  Thales  and  Solon  had  been  before 
him.  Amahs,  king  of  Egypt,  received  him  very  kindly  ; 
and,  after  having  kept  him  fome  time  at  his  court,  gave 
him  letters  for  the  priefts  of  Heliopolis.  The  Egyptians 
were  very  jealous  of  their  fciences,  which  they  very  rarely 
imparted  to  Grangers,  nor  even  to  their  own  countrymen, 
till  they  had  made  them  pafs  through  the  feverefl;  probations. 
The  priePs  of  Heliopolis  fent  him  to  thcfe  of  Memphis  ;  and 
they  dircdled  him  to  the  ancients  of  Diofpolis,  who,  not  daring 
to  difobey  the  king,  yet  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  their 
own  laws  and  cuftom.s,  received  Pythagoras  into  a  kind  of 
noviciate  ;  hoping  he  would  fooa  be  deterred  from  farther/ 
puiTuits,  by  the  rigorous  rules  and  ceremonies,  which  were 
a  necefiary  introducfion  to  their  myheries.  But  they  were 
deceived  ;  Pythagoras  went  through  all  v*^ith  wonderful  pa¬ 
tience,  fo  far  as  even  to  admit  the  circumcifion,  if  fome  au¬ 
thors  arc  to  be  credited. 

After  having  remained  twenty-five  years  in  Egypt,  he 
went  to  Babylon,  afterwards  to  Crete,  and  thence  to  Spar¬ 
ta,  to  inifrudl  himfelf  in  the  laws  of  Minos  and  Lycurgus, 
Then  lie  returned  to  Samos  ;  which,  finding  under  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Polycrates,  he  quitted  again,  and  vifited  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Greece.  Going  through  Peloponnefus,  he  flopped 
at  Phlius,  where  Leo  then  reigned  ;  and,  in  his  converfa- 
tion  with  this  prince,  fpoke  with  fo  much  eloquence  and 
wifdom.,  that  Leo  v/as  at  once  ravifhed  and  furprifed.  He 
afked  him  at  length,  what  profeffion  he  followed  ?”  Py¬ 
thagoras  anfwcred,  None,  but  that  he  was  a  philofopher.” 
For,  difpleafed  with  the  lofty  title  of  fages  and  wile  men, 
which  his  profefiion  had  hitherto  afTumed,  he  changed  it  in¬ 
to  one  more  modefl  and  humble,  calling  himfelf  a  philofo- 
pher,  that  is,  a  lover  of  wifdom.  Leo  alkcd  him,  what 
“  it  was  to  be  a  phllofopher  ;  and  the  difference  there  was 
between  a  philofopher  and  other  men  ?”  Pythagoras  an- 
fwered,  that  “  his  life  might  well  be  compared  to  the 
“  Olympic  games  ;  for,  as  in  that  Vafl  afiembly,  fome 
conre  in  fearch  of  glory,  others  in  fearch  of  gain,  and  a 
third  fort,  more  noble  than  the  two  fonner,  neither  for 
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“  fame  nor  profit,  hut  only  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  fpeC*- 
taclc,  and  to  fee  and  know  what  pafles  in  it ;  fo  we,  in 
“  like  manner,  come  into  the  world  as  into  a  place  of  pub- 
lie  meeting,  where  fome  toil  after  glory,  others  after 
‘‘  gain,  and  a  few,  contemning  riches  and  vanity,  apply 
“  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  nature.  Thefe  laff,*’  fays  he, 
are  they,  whom  I  call  philofophers  and  he  thought 
them  by  far  the  nobleft  of  the  human  kind,  and  the  only  part 
which  fpent  their  lives  fuitably  to  their  nature  ;  for  he  was 
wont  to  fay,  that  man  was  created  to  know  and  to  con- 
“  template.’* 

From  Pcloponnefus  he  pafied  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at 
Croton  ;  where  the  inhabitants  having  fuffered  great  lofs  in 
a  battle  with  the  Locrians,  degenerated  from  induftry  and 
courage  into  foftnefs  and  eiteminacy.  Pythagoras  thought  it 
a  tafk  worthy  of  himfelf  to  reform  this  city ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  began  to  preach  to  the  inhabitants  all  manner  of  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and,  though  he  naturally  met  at  hrfl:  with  great  oppo- 
lition,  yet  at  length  he  made  fuch  an  iinpreiJion  on  his  hear¬ 
ers,  that  the  magilfrates  themfelves,  affonilhed  at  the  foli- 
dity  and  ffrength  of  reafon  with  which  he  fpake,  prayed  him 
to  interpofe  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  to  give 
foch  advices  as  he  fliould  judge  expedient  for  the  good  of 
the  ftate.  When  Pythagoras  had  thus  reformed  the  manners 
of  the  citizens  by  preaching,  and  eftablifhed  the  city  by  wife 
and  prudent  counfels,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  laying  fome 
foundation  of  the  wifdom  he  profeffed  5  and,  in  order  to  eda- 
blifh  his  fe6f,  opened  a  fchool.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  a  crowd  of  difciples  offered  themfelves  to  a  man,  of 
whofe  wifdom  fuch  prodigious  effe61:s  had  been  now  feen 
and  heard.  I'hey  came  to  him  from  Greece  and  from  Italy; 
but,  for  fear  of  pouring  the  treafures  of  wifdom  into  un¬ 
found  and  corrupt  veffels,  he  received  not  indifferently  all 
that  prefented  themfelves,  but  took  time  to  try  them  :  for 
he  ufed  to  fay,  “  every  fort  of  Vv^ood  is  not  fit  to  make  a 
Mercury  quovts  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius  \  that  is,  all 

minds  are  not  alike  capable  of  knowledge. 

He  gave  his  difciples  the  rules  of  the  Egyptian  priefts,  and 
made  them  pafs  through  the  aufterities  which  he  himfejf  had 
endured,  He  at  firft  enjoined  them  a  five  years  filence, 
during  which  they  were  only  to  hear  ;  after  which,  leave 
was  given  them  to  fiart  queilions,  and  to  propofe  doubts. 
They  v/ere  not,  hov/ever,  to  prate  without  bounds  and  mea- 
fure  :  for  he  often  faid  to  them,  ‘‘  Either  hold  your  peace, 
or  utter  things  more  worth  than  filence  ;  and  fay  not  a 
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little  in  many  words,,  but  much  in  few.”  Having  gone 
through  the  probation,  they  were  obliged,  before  they  were 
admitted,  to  bring  all  their  fortune  into  the  common  {lock, 
which  was  managed  by  perfons  chofen  on  purpofe,  and 
called  ceconomifts  :  and,  if  any  retired  from  the  fociety,  he 
often  carried  away  with  him  more  than  he  brought  in.  He 
was,  however,  immediately  regarded  by  the  relt  as  a  dead  per- 
fon,  his  obfequies  made,  and  a  tomb  raifed  for  him  :  which 
fort  of  ceremony  w'as  inftituted,  to  deter  others  from  leaving 
the  fchool,  by  fnewing,  that  if  a  man,  after  having  entered  in-* 
to  the  ways  of  wifdom,  turns  afide  and  forfakes  them,  it  is 
in  vain  for  him  to  believe  himfelf  living,  he  is  dead.  He  i  Tim.  v, 
is  dead,”  as  St.  Paul  fays,  though  he  feem  to  be 
«  alive.” 

The  Egyptians,  we  have  faid,  were  very  referved  in  dif- 
covering  the  fecrets  of  their  philofophy  and  theology  ;  and 
this  refervednefs  they  believed  to  be  recommended  to  them 
by  the  example  of  their  gods,  who  would  never  be  feen 
by  mortals,  but  through  the  obfeurity  of  ihadows.  For  this 
reafon  there  was  at  Sais,  a  town  of  Egypt,  a  ftatue  of  Pal¬ 
las,  who  was  the  fame  as  Ifis,  with  this  infeription,  I  am 
whatever  is,  has  been,  or  fltail  be  ;  and  no  mortal  has 
ever  yet  taken  off  the  veil  that  covers  me.”  The  ne- 
ceffity,  therefore,  of  not  divulging  their  myflcries  put  them 
upon  inventing  three  forts  of  flyies,  or  ways  of  expreffing 
their  thoughts  ;  the  fimple,  the  hieroglyphical,  and  the 
fymbolical.  In  the  fimple,  they  fpoke  plainly  and  intel¬ 
ligibly,  as  in  common  converfation  ;  in  the  hieroglyphical, 
they  concealed  their  thoughts  under  certain  images  and  cha- 
radlers ;  and  in  the  fymbolical,  they  explained  them  by  fhort 
exprellions, 'which,  under  a  fenfe  plain  and  fimple,  included 
another  wholly  figurative.  Pythagoras  borrowed  thefe  three 
different  ways  from  the  Egyptians,  in  all  the  inffrudtions  he 
gave  ;  but  principally  imitated  the  fymbolical  flyle,  which, 
having  neither  the  obfeurity  of  the  hieroglyphics,  nor  the 
clearnefs  of  ordinary  difeourfe,  he  thought  very  proper  to 
inculcate  the  greateil  and  moft  important  truths  :  for  afym- 
bol,  by  its  double  ienfe,  the  proper  and  the  figurative, 
teaches  two  things  at  once  ;  and  nothing  pleafes  the  mind 
more,  than  the  double  image  it  reprefents  to  our  view. 

In  this  manner  Pythagoras  delivered  many  excellent 
things  concerning  God  and  the  human  foul,  and  a  vaft  va¬ 
riety  of  precepts,  relating  to  the  condudl  of  life,  political 
as  well  as  civil  ;  and  he  made  fome  confiderable  difcoveries 
and  advances  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Thus,  among  th« 
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works  that  are  cited  of  him,  there  are  not  only  books  of 
phyfic,  and  books  of  morality,  like  that  contained  in  v/hat 
are  called  his  ‘‘  Golden  Verfes,”  but  treatifes  of  politics  and 
theology.  All  thefe  works  are  loft  :  but  the  vaftnefs  of  his 
mind,  and  the  greatnefs  of  his  parts^  appears  from  the  wonder¬ 
ful  things  he  did.  He  delivered,  as  antiquity  relates,  feveral 
cities  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily  from  the  yoke  of  ftavery  ;  he  ap- 
peafed  feditions  in  others  ;  and  he  foftened  the  manners,  and 
brought  to  temper  the  moft  favage  and  unruly  humours,  of  fe- 
veral  people  and  feveral  tyrants.  Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Si¬ 
cily,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  only  one  v/ho  could  v/ithftand  the 
remonftrances  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  he,  it  feems,  vvas  fo  en- 
taged  at  his  Icdfures,*  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  deaths 
But  though  the  reafonings  of  the  philofopher  could  make  no 
impreftion  on  the  tyrant,  yet  they  were  fufacient  to  re-ani¬ 
mate  the  CretanSj  and  to  put  them  upon  a  bold  adfioim 
In  fhort,  Phalaris  was  killed  the  fame  day  that  he  had  fixed 
for  the  death  of  Pythagoras. 

Pythagoras  had  a  great  veneration  for  marriage  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  himfeif  married  at  Croton,  Theano,  daughter  of 
Brontinus,  one  of  the  chief  of  that  city.  He  had  by  her  tv/o 
fons,  Arimneftus  and  TelaugeS  ;  which  laft  fucceeded  his 
father  in  his  fchool,  and  was  the  maftcr  of  Empedocles.  He 
had  likewife  one  daughter,  named  Damo,  who  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  her  learning  as  v/ell  as  her  virtues,  and  wrote  an 
excellent  commentary  upon  Homer.  It  is  related,  that  Py- 
Ithagoras  had  given  her  fome  of  his  writings,  with  exprefs 
commands  not  to  impart  them  to  any  but  thofe  of  his  own 
family  3  to  which  Damo  was  fo  fcrupuloufty  obedient,  that 
feven  when  fhe  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  fhe  refufed 
a  great  fum  of  money  for  them.  Some  have  indeed  aliert- 
(fed,  and  Plutarch  among  them,  that  Pythagoras  never  wrote 
any  thing  5  but  this  opinion  is  contradided  by  ethers,  and 
Plutarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  miftaken.  Whether  he  did  or 
110,  it  is  certain  that  whatever  was  written  by  his  firft  difei- 
ples  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  himfeif  3  for  they 
Wrote  only  his  opinions,  and  that  too  fo  religioufty,  that  they 
would  not  change  the  leaft’  fyllable  ;  rerpe6fing  the  words  of 
their  mafter  as  the  oracles  of  a  god  3  and  alleging  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  only  this,  He  faid 
‘‘  foP’  His  authority  alone,  though  unfupported  by  reafon,' 
pafled  with  them  for  reafon  itfelf :  and  certainly  nothing 
tould  equal  the  refpect  they  had  for  him.  They  looked  oil 
him  as  the  moft  perfect  image  of  God  among  men  3  and 
he  preferved  in  the  minds  of  his  difciples  all  the  majefty  of 
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that  divine  Image*  His  houfe  was  called  the  temple  of  Ce¬ 
res,  and  his  court-yard  the  temple  of  the  Mufes  ;  and,  when 
he  went  into  towns,  it  was  faid  he  went  thither,  not  to 

teach  men,  but  to  heal  them/’ 

Pythagoras  was  perfecuted  in  the  lafi:  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  a  tragical  death.  There  \Vas  at  Croton  a  young  man 
called  Cylon,  whom  a  noble  birth  and  opulence  had  fo  puff¬ 
ed  up  with  pride,  that  he  thought  he  fhould  do  honour  to 
Pythagoras  in  offering  to  be  his  difciple.  T'he  philofopher 
did  not  meafure  the  merit  of  men  by  thefe  exterior  things  ; 
and  therefore,  finding  in  him  at  the  bottom  much  corruption 
and  wickednefs,  refufed  to  admit  him.  This  enraged  Cylon 
to  the  laft  degree,  who  fought  nothing  but  revenge  ;  andy 
having  rendered  as  many  perfons  difalfedfed  to  Pythagoras  as 
he  could,  came  one  day  accompanied  with  a  crowd  of  profli¬ 
gates,  and  furrounding  the  houfe  where  he  was  teaching,  fef 
it  on  nre.  Pythagoras  had  the  luck  to  efcape,  and  flying, 
took  the  way  to  Locris ;  but  the  Locrians,  fearing  the  en¬ 
mity  of  Cylon,  who  was  a  man  of  power,  deputed  their 
chief  magilfrates  to  meet  him,  and  to  requefl:  him  to  retire 
elfewhere.  He  Vv^ent  to  Tarentum,  where  a  nev/  perfecution 
foon  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Metapontum.  But  the  feditioii 
of  Croton  proved  as  it  were  the  fignal  of  a  general  infur- 
reefion  again  ft  the  Pythagoreans  ;  the  flame  had  gained  all 
the  cities  of  Greater  Greece  ;  the  fchools  of  Pythagoras  were 
deftroyed,  and  be  himfelf,  at  the  age  of  above  8o,  killed  at 
the  tumult  of  Metapontum,  or,  as  others  fay,  v/as  ftarved 
to  death  in  the  temple  of  the  Mufes,  whither  lie  was  fled  foT 
refuge. 

I’he  dodlrine  of  Pythagoras  was  not  confined  to  the  nar¬ 
row  compafs  of  Grecla  Major;  it  fpread  itfelf  over  all 
Greece,  and  in  Alia.  'I'he  Romans  opened  their  ears  to  his 
precepts  ;  and  their  admiration  of  him  was  fo  great,  that 
long  after  his  death,  having  received  an  oracle,  which  com¬ 
manded  them  to  ercdl  ftatues  in  honour  of  the  inoft  wife  and 
the  moft  valiant  of  the  Greeks,;  they  ere(51:ed  two  brazen  fta¬ 
tues,  one  to  Alcibiades  as  the  moft  valiant,’  and  the  other  to 
Pythagoras  as  the  moft  wife.  It  was  vaftly  to  his  honour, 
that  the  two  moft  excellent  men  Greece  ever  produced,  So¬ 
crates  and  Plato,  followed  his  dodirine,  and  his  method  of 
explaining  it ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  marching  in  his  foot- 
fteps  that  they  penetrated  fo  deeply  into  truth,  and  ap¬ 
proached  fo  nearly  to  wifdom.  To  conclude,  if  we  mea- 
lure  the  glory  of  a  philofopher  by  the  duration  of  his  doc¬ 
trine,  and  by  the  extent  of  its  propagation,  nothing  can 
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equal  that  of  Pythagoras,  fmce  mofl:  of  his  opinions  arc  at 
this  day  literally  followed  in  the  greateft  part  of  the  world. 

The  feet  of  Pythagoras  fubfifted  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  About  that  time  the  Aca¬ 
demy  and  the  Lycicum  united  to  obfeure  and  fwallow  up  the 
Italic  fe£l:,  which  till  then  had  held  up  its  head  with  fo 
much  glory,  that  Ifocrates  writes,  We  more  admire,  ar 
“  This  day,  a  Pythagorean  when  he  is  filent,  than  others, 
even  the  moft  eloquent,  when  they  fpeak.”  However^ 
in  after-ages,  there  were  here  and  there  fome  difciples  of 
Pythagoras,  but  they  were  only  particular  perfons,  who  ne¬ 
ver  made  any  fociety  ;  nor  had  the  Pythagoreans  any  more 
SL  public  fchool.  We  find  ftill  extant  a  letter  of  Pythagoras 
to  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracufe  ;  but  this  letter  is  certainly 
fuppofititious,  Pythagoras  having  been  dead  before  Hiero 
was  born.  What  are  called  'Fhe  golden  Verfes  of  Py- 
thagoras,’’  whofe  author  is  unknown,  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  publiflied,  and  Hierocles’s  Commentary,”  with 
a  Latin  verfion  and  notes.  Mr.  Dacier  tranflated  them 
into  French,  with  notes,  and  added  the  “  Lives  of  Pytha- 
goras  and  Hierocles and  this  work  was  publifhed  in 
Englifti,  the  “  Golden  Verfes”  being  tranfiated  from  the 
Greek  by  N.  Rowe,  Efq;  in  1707,  8vo.  It  is  chiefly 
from  Dacier’s  Life  of  Pythagoras,”  that  the  prefent  me¬ 
moir  is  extracted. 
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QUADRATUS,  a  difciple  of  the  apoftleSj  according 
to  Eufebius  and  Jerome^  and  bifliop  of  Athens,  where 
he  was  born,  or  at  lead:  educated.  '  About  the  year  125, 
when  the  ernperor  Adrian  wintered  at  Athens,  and  was 
there  initiated  into  the  Eleufmian  myfteries,  a  perfecution 
arofe  againd:  the  Chriftians,  during  which  their  bifhop 
Publius  fuifered  martyrdom.  (^adratus  fucceeded  him  ; 
and,  in  order  to  ftop  tihe  perfecution,  compoled  an  Apo- 
‘‘  logy  for  the  Chridian  Faith,’’  and  prefented  it  to  the  em¬ 
peror.  Xhis  Apology,”  which  had  the  defired  efFedf, 
was  extant  in  Eufebius’s  time,  who  tells  us,  that  it  fnewecl 
the  genius  of  the  man,  and  the  true  dodfrine  of  the  apodiles  ; 
but  we  have  only  a  fmall  fragment  preferved  by  Eufebius  in 
the  4th  book  of  his  hidiory,  wherein  the  author  declares, 
that  none  could  doubt  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Jefus 
Chrid",  becaufe  the  perfons,  healed  and  raifed  from  the 
dead  by  him,  had  been  feen,  not  only  when  he  wrought 
his  miracles,  or  while  he  was  upon  earth,  but  even  a  very 
great  while  after  his  death  ;  fo  that  there  are  many,”  fays 
he,  “  who  were  yet  living  in  our  time,”  Valedus,  and 
others  upon  his  authority,  will  have  our  Qiiadratus,  who 
compofed  the  Apology,”  to  be  a  different  perfon  from 
Quadratus,  the  bifiiop  of  Athens  ;  but  his  arguments  do.  not 
feem  fufficiently  grounded,  and  are  therefore  generally  re-' 
jedfed.  Jerome  affirms  them  to  be  the  fame.  Nbthing' 
certain  can  be  colledfed  concerning  the  death  of  Q^dra- 
tus  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  was  banifhed  from  x4thens, 
and  then  put  to  variety  of  torments,  under  the  reign  of 
Adrian. 

There  was  alfo  a  very  elocjuent  Athenian  philofopher, 
named  Ariftides,  who  prefented  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  at 
the  fame  time  with  Quadratus,  a  volume  in  the  form  'of 
an  apology  for  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  which,”  fays  Je¬ 
rome,  “  ihews  the  learned  how  excellent  a  writer  this  au- 
thor  was.”  The  fame  Jerome  obferves,  that  Ariftides 
did  not  alter  his"  profeilion  when  he  changed  his  religion  ; 
that  his  Apology”  was  full  of  philofophical  notions  5  and 
VqjL.  X.  LI  that 
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that  it  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Juftin  Martyr.  It  was 
extant  in  Eulebius’s  and  Jerome’s  time,  but  is  now  loff- 
Thcre  is  little  mention  of  Ariftides  by  the  ancients,  fo  that 
nothing  particular  is  known  of  him. 

See  FOX.  QUAKERS,  a  fedl:  of  ChrifLians,  who  appeared  lir ft  in 
England,  in  the  perfon  of  George  Fox,  about  1650.  Wer 
need  not  be  particular  in  fetting  forth  the  principles  of  peo¬ 
ple  fo  well  known,  and  living  among  ourfelves ;  but,  as 
there  is  a  fliort  account  of  them  in  the  lirft  part  of  Col- 
lier’s  Didlionary,”  which  is  there  faid  to  have  been  fent 
in  by  themfelves,  we  think  that  the  curious  reader  will  be 
pleafed  with  finding  it  tranferibed  into  this  work  of  ours. 
“  Quakers,  a  religious  peonle,  abufively  fo  called  from  the 
word  ^uake.  'I  he  curious  may  read  their  rife  in  George 
“  Fox’s  ‘  Journal,’  and  William  Penn’s  Brief  Account 
“  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  that  People  j’  and  their 
“  Apology,’  by  Robert  Barclay,  who  hath  comprifed  their 
“  fentiments  in  fifteen  thefes.  Some  of  the  principal  doc- 
“  trines  held  by  this  people  are.  That  God  hath  given  to  all 
men,  without  any  'exception,  fupernatural  light,  which 
fohni.  9.  being  obeyed,  can  fave  them;  and  that  this  light  is? 

Chrift,  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  tnan  that  cometh 
‘‘  into  the  world:  That  tlie  life  ought  to  be  regulated 
“  according  to  this  light,  without  which  no  man  or  wo- 
‘‘  man  is  capable  of  underftanding  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  they  believe  were  given  by  iiifpiration  of  God,  are 
to  be  preferred  to  all  other  writings  extant  in  the  world,, 
and  do  own  them  to  be  a  fecondary  or  fubordinate  rule  of 
‘‘  faith  and  pradlice  ;  but  the  light  or  Spirit  of  God  they 
‘‘  believe  is  the  primary  rule,  becaufe  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  given  forth  by,  and  do  receive  all  their  authority 
from,  the  Holy  Spirit:  That  immediate  revelation  is  not 
“  ccafed,  but  a  meafure  or  manifeftation  of  the  Spirit  is 
given  to  profit  withal  :  That,  in  wmribip,  men  and  w^o- 
men  ought  to  wait  in  the  fileuce  of  all  fiefb,  to  receive 
immediately  from  the  Lord,  before  they  open  their  mouths^ 
‘‘  either  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  or  in  teftimony  to  the 
“  people  :  T  hat  all  fuperftitions  and  ceremonies  of  mere, 
human  inftitution  in,  religion  ought  to  be  laid  afide  ;  alfa 
in  civil  fociety,  as  the  faluting  of  one  another,  by  putting 
off  the  hat,  bowing,  curtfeying,.  and  faying  yoiv,  inftead 
of  thou  to  a  fingle  perfon,  &c.. :  That  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  grave  and  plain  in  their  apparel,  fober  and 
juft  in  their  whole  converfation,  and  at  a  werd  in  all 
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**  their  deiilings  :  not  to  fwear,  or  fight^  or  bear  any  carnal 
‘‘  weapons  for  that  end,  but  to  lov^e  on6  another,  and  to 
do  good,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  unto  all  men.’’ 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Q^iakers  Underwent  feme 
perfecutioDj  not  on  account  of  their  religious  principles, 
but  becaufe  they  refufed  to  pay  tithes  to  the  clergy,  and  to 
take  oaths  preferibed  by  the  law.  This  occafioned  Robert 
Barclay  to  write  An  xApclogy’’  for  his  brethren,  which  he 
publifhed,  and  dedicated  to  King  Charles,  in  1675.  The 
dedication  has  nothins:  mean  or  flatterino-  in  it,  but  contains 
Ibme  very  plain  truths  and  excellent  counfels  ;  and  for  the 
Apology,”  it  abounds  with  good  fenfe  and  good  learning, 
and  is  indeed  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  made  ;  infomuch 
that  the  following  palTage  of  Virgil  can  never  be  morejuftly  .^Snsid.  u. 
applied,  than  to  the  author  of  it :  291. 

- —  Si  Pergama  dextra 

Defendi  polTent^  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuifTentP* 

QJJARLES  (Francis),  an  Englilh  poet,  fon  of  James  Langba'ine’s 
Quarles,  Efq;  clerk  of  the  green-cloth,  and  purveyor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  y/as  born  at  Stewards^  in  the  parifh  of 
Rumfoi;d  in  ElTex,  1592.  He  was .  fent  to  Cambridge^ 
and  coritinued  for  fome  time  in  Chrift  CollegCj  and  then 
becarne  a  member  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  London.  Afterwards^ 
he  was  preferred  to  the  place  of  cup-bearer  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  I.  elebh'efs  palatine  and  queen  of  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  but  quitted  her  fervice,  very  probably  upon  the  ruin 
of  the  ele6for’s  affairs^  and  v/ent  over  to  Ireland,  where  he 
became  fecretary  to  abp.  Ufher.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  in  1641,  he  fuffered  greatly 
in  his  fortune,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  for  fafety  to  England. 

But  here  he  did  not  meet  with  the  quiet  he  expebled  j  for  a 
piece  of  his,  flyled  “  The  Royal  Convert,”  having  given 
offence  td  the  prevailing  powers,  they  took  occafion  from 
that,  and  from  his  repairing  to  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  to 
hurt  him  as  rnuch  as  poffibie  in  his  eftates.  But  we  are 
told,  that  what  he  took  mofl:  to  heart,  was  being  plundered 
of  his  books,  and  fome  mnnuferipts  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  prefs.  The  lofs  of  thefe  is  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  winftan* 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1644.  He  wrote  a  comedy, 
called,  ‘‘  The  Virgin  Widow^”  printed  in  1649,  fe- °  ^ 

yeral  poems,  which  were  chiefly  of  the  religious  kind. 
Langbaine  fays,  He  was  a  poet  that  mixed  religion  and 
fancy  together  j  and  was  very  careful  in  all  his  writings 
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^  not  to  entrench  upon  good  manners  by  any  fcurrility  ii» 
his  works,  or  any  ways  offend  againft  his  duty  to  God,.  | 

his  neighbour,  and  himfelff’’  Thus,  according  to  Lang-  j 

baine,  and  others  have  given  him  the  fame  teftimonial,  he-  ! 
was  a  very  good  man  ;  but,  in  the  judgement  of  fome,  he 
was  alfo  a  very  great  man,  and  a  moft  excellent  poet. 

Had  he  been  contemporary,”  fays  Fuller,  “  with  Plato,.  | 
“  that  great  back-fricnd  to  poets,  he  would  not  only  have  j 
allowed  him  to  live,  but  advanced  him  to  an  office  in  his 
‘‘  commonwealth.  Some  poets,,  if  debarred  profanenefs,. 

wantonnefs,  and  fatiricalnefs,  that  they  may  neither  abufe  1 

‘‘  God,  themfelves,  nor  their  neighbours,  have  their  tongues  || 

cut  out  in  effe(51:.  Others  only  trade  in  wit  at  the  fecond  j 

‘‘  hand,  being  all  for  tranflations,  nothing  for  invention.- 
Our  Quarles  was  free  from  the  faults  of  the  firft,  as  if 
“  he  had  drank  of  Jordan  inftead  of  Helicon,  and  flept  oh  j 

Mount  Olivet  for  his  Parnaffus  ;  and-  was  happy  in  his  j! 

‘‘  own  invention.  His  vifible  poetry,  I  mean  his  ‘  Em-  j 

“  blems,’  is  excellent,  catching  therein  the  eye  and  fancy 
at  one  draught  j  fo  that  he  hath  out- aldaud  therein ^  in 
‘‘  fome  men’s  judgements.  His  ‘  Verfes  on  Job’  are  done  j 

to  the  life,  fo  that  the  reader  may  fee  his  forces,  and  j 

through  them  the  anguifh  of  his  foul.  Accordirs^  to  the  ! 

advice  of  St.  Hierome,  verba  vertebat  in  ppera^  and  prac- 
tifed  the  Job  he  had  deferibed.” 

By  one  wife  our  author  had  eighteen  children,  whereof 
one  named  John,  a  poet  alfo,.  was  born  in  Effex  in  1624  -y 
admitted  into  Exeter  college,  Oxford,,  in  1642  5  bore  arms 
for  Charles  I.  within  the  garrifon  at  Oxford  ;  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  a  captain  in  one  of  the  royal  armies.  Upon  the 
ruin  of  the  king’s  affairs,  he  retired  to  London  in  a  mean 
condition,  where  he  wrote  feveral  things  purely  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  y  and  afterwards  travelled  beyond  the  feas.  He  re¬ 
turned,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  London  in  1665.  Some 
have  efteemed  him  a  good  poet  j  and  perhaps  he  was  not 
entirely  deftitute  of  genius,  which  would  have  appeared  to 
more  advantage,  if  it  had  been  duly  and  properly  cultivated. 

Plis  principal  merit,  however,  with  his  admirers,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  his  being  a  very  great  Royalift. 

QUELLINUS  (Erasmus),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1607.  He  ftudied  the  belles  lettres  and 
philofophy  for  fome  time  ;  but  his  tafte  and  inclination  for 
painting  forced  him  at  length  to  change  his  purfuits.  He 
learned  his  art  of  Rubens,,  and  became  a  very  good  painter. 

7  Hiftory,, 
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HiHory,  landfcape,  and  fome  architedlure,  were  what  he 
principally  applied  himfelf  to :  his  learning  frequently  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  produdlions-  He  did  feveral  grand  perform¬ 
ances  in  Antwerp,  and  the  places  thereabouts,  for  churches 
and  palaces  :  and  though  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than 
the  pleafure  he  took  in  the  exercife  of  painting,  yet  when  he 
<lied  he  left  behind  him  a  very  great  chara(Sl:er  for  fkill  and 
merit  in  his  art.  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  which  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  painters::  their  profeffion  not  being  at  all  favourable 
to  length  of  days.  He  left  a  fon  of  his  own  name,  a  painter, 
whofe  works  were  efteemed,  and  may  be  feen  in  different 
parts  of  Italy4  and  a  nephew  Artus  Qpellinus,  who  was  an 
excellent  artift  in  fculpture,  and  who  executed  the  fine 
pieces  of  carved  work  in  the  town-<hall  at  Amfterdam,  en¬ 
graved  firfl  by  Hubert  Quell inus. 

QUERNG  (Camillus),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at 
Monopolis  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  acquired  in  his 
early  years  a  great  facility  of  making  '\^:rfes.  He  came  to 
Rome  about  1514,  v/ith  a  poem  of  twenty  thoufand  lines, 
called  Alexiada.  Some  young  gentlemen  of  that  city  pro- 
fefled  great  fr.iendfhip  to  him  :  they  treated  him  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  a  feaft  crov/ned  him  arch-poet  j  lb  that  he  was 
not  known  afterwards  by  any  other  name.  Leo  X.  who 
«pon  certain  occafions  was  no  fmall  buffoon,  delighted  in 
his  company,  and  caufed  him  to  be  ferved  with  meat  from 
Lis  own  table  ^  and  Querno,  being  an  excellent  parafite,  hu¬ 
moured  him  very  exactly.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a  dif- 
tich  extempore,  upon  whatever  fubje61:  was  given  him  ;  even 
though  he  was  at  the  time  ill  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  was 
'extremely  troubled.  Once,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  he 
•made  this  verfe,  Archipoeta  facit  verfus  pro  mille  poetis’’ 

■ — And,  as  he  hefitated  in  compoung  the  fecond,  the  Pope 
'readily  and  v/ittily  added, — Et  pro  mille  aliis  Archipoeta 
bibit.’’  Qiierno,  haftening  to  repair  his  fault,  cried, — 

Porrige,  quod  faciat  mihi  carmina  dobla,  Falernum” — ■ 

To  which  the  Pope  inftantly  replied, Hoc  vinum  encr- 
vat,  debilitatque  pedes.” 

Thefe  were  fine  days  for  Querno  :  but,  after  the  taking 
of  Rome,  he  retired  to  Naples,  where  he  fuffered  much  dur¬ 
ing  the  wars  in  1528,  and  died  there  in  the  holpital.  He 
ufed  to  fay,  He  had  found  a  thoufand  wolves,  after  he  had  Paulus  J«- 
loft  one  lion.” 

QUESNEL  (Pasquier),  a  celebrated  prieft  of  the  ora- 
toxy  in  France,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1634,  and  was  unfor- 
'  -  -  ^  i  3  tunatc 
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tunate  in  being  the  fubje£i;  of  a  great  Jivlfion  between  his 
countrymen,  and  the  caufes  of  many  quarrels  among  them  j 
which,  fays  Voltaire,  thirty  pages  of  his  book,  intituled. 
Moral  Reflections  upon  the  New  Teffament,”  properly 
5  qualified  and  foftened,  would  have  prevented.  He  was  a  man 
^'^*of  very  uncommon  parts  and  learning.  In  1675,  he  pub- 
lifhed  the  works  of  St.  Leo,  at  Paris,  in  2  vols.  4to.  with 
notes  and  difl'ertations ;  which,  containing  fome  things  in 
defence  of  the  ancient  opinions  of  the  Galhcan  church  againft 
the  novelties  of  the  Roman,  gave  fuch  offence  at  Rome, 
that  the  year  following  the  work  was  condemned  there  by  a 
decree  of  the  inquifition.  Meeting  with  fome  troubles  alfo 
in  his  own  country,  he  retired  in  1685  Brufiels  ;  and 
joined  the  celebrated  Anthony  Arnauld,  who  lived  in  a  kind 
of  exile  there,  and  whom  Quefnel  accompanied  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1694.  He  had  publiflied, 
in  1671,  Moral  Reflexions  upon  the  New  Teffament 
but  thefe  were  only  upon  part  of  the  New  Teftament :  now 
he  finifhed  the  who’.c,  and  publifhed  it.in  1687.  'Fhis  book 
contained  fome  maxiiTiS  which  appeared  favourable  to  Janfe- 
nifm  ;  but  thefe  were  joined  witli  fuch  a  multitude  of  pious 
fentiments,  and  fo  abounded  in  that  foft  perfuafion  which 
wins  the  heart,  that  the  work  was  received  with  univerfal 
approbation.  The  beauties  of  it  appeared  every  where  evi¬ 
dent,  and  the  exceptionable  paflages  were  difficult  to  be 
found.  Several  bifhops  beftewed  high  encomiums  on  it, 
when  imperfeX ;  which  they  repeated  and  confirmed  in  the 
ftrongefl  manner,  when  the  author  had  finiflicd  it.  V ol- 
taire  knew  for  certain,  as  he  tells  us,  that  the  Abbe  Renau- 
dot,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  in  France,  being  at  Rome 
the  firfl  year  of  Clement  XPs  pontificate,  went  one  day  tq 
wait  upon  this  Pope,  who  loved  men  of  letters,  and  was  him - 
felf  a  man  of  learning ;  and  found  him  reading  QuefnePs 
bock :  ‘‘  This,”  faid  his  holinefs,  ‘‘  is  an  excellent  performance ; 
“  we  have  no  one  at  Pvome  capable  of  writing  in  this  man- 
“  ner ;  I  wdfh  I  could  have  the  author  near  me:”  yet  this 
very  Pope  in  1708  publifhed  a  decree  againft  it,  and  after¬ 
wards,  in  1713,  ifiucd  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus,  in  which 
were  condemned  a  hundred  and  one  propofitions  extraXed 
from  it.  We  inuft  not,  however,  look  upon  this  condem- 
jiation  of  Clement  XI.  as  a  contradiXion  to  the  encomium 
he  had  before  given  :  it  proceeded  entirelv  from  rcafons  of 
Hate.  The  prelate  in  France,  who  fhewed  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  fincere  approbation  of  this  book,  was  cardinal  de  No- 
ailles,  archbifhop  of  Paris.  -  He  declared  himfelf  the  patron 
«f  it,  whenbifhop  of  Chalons  5  and  it  was  dedicated  to  him. 

Now 
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'N'dw  the  cardinal  protected  feveral  of  the  Janfenifts,  though 
not  of  their  pcrfuafion  ;  and  was  not  at  all  affected  towards 
the  Jefuits.  This,  and  the  book’s  favouring  fomewhat  of 
Janfenifm,  made  it  very  obnoxious  to  the  Jefuits  j  whofe 
mighty  power,  being  dreaded  by  Quefnel,  occafioned  him 
to  go  to  Brufl'els.  There  he  joined  Arnauld,  and  after  his 
death  became  the  head  of  the  Janfenids  :  but  the  Jefuits, 
being  very  powerful  and  prevalent,  foon  difturbed  him  in 
his  folitude.  'I'hey  reprefented  him  as  a  feditious  perfon  : 
and  they  prevailed  with  the  king  himfelf  to  petition  for  the 
condemnation  of  bis  book  at  Rome  ;  which  was  in  fadt 
procuring  the  condemnation  of  cardinal  Noallles,  who  had 
been  the  moPc  zealous  defender  of  the  work.  T  hey  perfe- 
cuted  him  alfo  with  Philip  V.  who  was  fovereign  of  the  LovV 
Countries,  as  they  had  before  done  Arnauld  his  mafter  with 
Lewis  XIV.  They  obtained  an  order  from  the  king  of 
Spain  to  feize  thefe  religious  exiles ;  and  accordingly  C^ief- 
nel  was  imprifoned  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Mechlin.  But 
a  gentleman,  who  believed  he  fbould  greatly  raife  himfelf  by 
means  of  the  Janfenifts,  if  he  could  deliver  their  chief, 
broke  through  their  w^ills ;  by  which  means  Quefnel,  hav¬ 
ing  made  his  efcape,  fled  to  Amfterdam,  where  he  died  in* 

1719,  after  having  fettled  fome  Janfenift  churches  in  Hol¬ 
land  :  however,  thefedf  was  weak,  and  dv/indled  daily.  He 
■wrote  a  great  many  books ;  but  they  are  chiefly  of  the  po¬ 
lemic  kind,  as  it  is  eafy  to  conceive, 

QUEVEDO  (Francisco  de),  an  eminent  Spanifh  au¬ 
thor,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1570  ;  and  was  a  man  of  qua¬ 
lity,  as  appeal's  from  his  being  ftyled  knight  of  the  order  of 
St.  James,  which  is  the  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  He  was  one  of  the  befl:  writers  of  his  age,  and  ex¬ 
celled  equally  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  excelled  too  in  all  the  Script,  Hlf- 
diflerent  kinds  of  poetry:  his  heroic  pieces,  fays  Nicolas 
Antonio,  have  great  force  and  fublimity  ;  his  lyrics  great 
beauty  and  fweetnefs  ;  and  his  humorous  pieces  a  certain  eafy 
air,  pleafaiury,  and  ingenuity  of  turn,  which  is  exceedingly 
taking  to  a  reader.  His  profe  works  are  of  two  forts,  feri- 
ous  and  comical  :  the  former  conflfl:  of  pieces  written  upon 
moral  and  religious  fubjevTs ;  the  latter  are  fatirical,  full  of 
wit,  vivacity,  and  humour.  He  had  a  fingular  force  and 
fruitfulnefs  of  imagination,  which  enabled  him  to  render  the 
inofl:  dry  and  barren  fubjcsTs  diverting,  by  embellifhingthem 
vnth  all  the  ornaments  of  Action.  All  his  printed  works, 
fgr  he  wrote  a  great  deal  which  was  never  printed,  are  com- 
prifed  in  2  vols.  Ato.  two  of  which  conflft  of  poetry,  a  third 
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of  pieces  in  profe.  The  “  Parnafib  Efpagnol,  or  Spanifli 
“  ParnafTus/'  under  which  general  title  all  his  poetry  is 
included,  was  colledfed  by  the  care  of  Jofeph  Gonzales  de 
Salas,  who,  befides  fbort  notes  interfperfed  throughout,  pre¬ 
fixed  diflertations  to  each  diftindl  fpecies.  It  was  firfl:  pub- 
lifhed  at  Madrid,  in  1650,  4to,  and  has  fince  frequently 
Baillet,  been  printed  in  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  comi- 
cal  huoiorous  part  of  his  profe-works  have  been  tranflated 
into  EngjiHi.  ‘‘  I'he  Vifions”  are  a  fatire  upon  corruption 
of  manners  in  all  forts  and  degrees  of  people  ;  are  full  of 
wit  and  morality  ;  and  have  found  fuch  a  reception,  as  to 
go  through  feveral  editions.  The  remainder  of  his  comical 
works,  containing,  The  Night- Adventurer,  or  the  Day- 
Hater,’’  “  The  Life  of  Paul  the  Spanifh  Sharper,”  ‘‘  The 
Retentive  Knight  aaid  his  Epiftles,”  The  Dog  and 
‘‘  P'ever,”  ‘‘A  Proclamation  by  old  Father  Time,”  A 
‘‘  Treatife  of  all  Things  whatfoever,”  “  Fortune  in  her 
Wits,  or  the  Flour  of  all  Men,”  were  tranflated  from  the 
Spanilb,  and  publiflhed  in  an  Englifh  drefs  at  London,  in 
I'/Oy,  8 VO.  Stevens,  the  tranflator,  feems  to  have  thought 
that  he  could  not  fpeak  too  highly  of  his  Author ;  he  calls 
him  the  great  Qiievedo,  his  v/orks  a  real  treafure;  the 
‘‘  Spaniih  Ovid,  from  whom  wif  naturally  flowed  without 
‘‘  ftudy,  and  to  whom  it  was  as  eafy  to  write  in  verfe  as  in 
profe.”  The  feverity  of  his  fatires  procured  him  many 
enemies,  and  brought  him  into  great  troubles.  The  count 
d’Olivares,  favourite  and  primie  minifter  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  imprifoned  him  for  being  too  free  with  his  admlni- 
ftration  and  government ;  nor  did  he  obtain  his  liberty,  till 
that  minifter  was  difgraced.  He  died  in  1^45,  according 
to  fomS  ;  but,  as  others  fay,  in  1647.  Although  he  was 
fo  confum.miate  a  wit  and  poet,  yet  he  is  fliid  to  have  been 
extremely  learned  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  his  intimate  friend, 
who  wrote  the  preface  to  his  volume  of  poems,  that  he 
underftood  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  French 
tongues. 

QUIEN  (Michael  le),  a  French  Dominican,  and  a 
very  learned  man,  was  born  at  Pologne  in  1661.  He  was 
deeply  fkiiled  in  the  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew  languages  ; 
and  in  that  fort  of  x:riticifm  and  learning,  which  is  neceflary 
to  render  a  man  an  able  expounder  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Father  Pezron,  having  attempted  to  effablifli  the  chrono¬ 
logy  of  the  Septuagint  againfl:  that  of  the  Hebrew  text,  found 
a  pwverful  adverfary  in  Qiilen  ;  who  publiflied  a  book  in 
169O5  and  afterwards  another,  againfl:  bis  Antiquite  des 
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Terns  Retablie/’  a  very  fine  and  weli-wrltten  work. 

Quien  called  his  book  “  Antiquite  des  Terns  Detruite.’^  He 
applied  hinifelf  greatly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  eaflern  churcheSj^ 
and  that  of  En2;Iand  ;  and  in  particular  wrote  againfl:  Cou- 
raver  upon  the  validity  of  the  ordinations  of  the 
biibops  :  who,  fays  Voltaire,  ‘‘pay  no  more  regard  to  thefe 
“  difputes,  than  the  Turks  do  to  difiertations  upon  the 
“  Greek  church.’’  All  this  Quien  did  out  of  great  zeal  to  Slcclc  de 
Popery,  and  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  church  :  but  he  did  xiv# 
a  thing,  for  which  both  Proteftantifm  and  Learning  were^^^”’*^* 
obliged  to  him,  and  on  which  account  chiefly  he  is  inferted 
here,  when  he  publifhed  in  1712  an  edition  in  Greek  and 
Latin  of  the  works  of  Joannes  Damafeenus,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

This  did  him  great  honour :  for  the  notes  and  diflertations, 
which  accompany  his  edition,  (hew  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  mofl:  learned  men  of  his  age.  His  exceflive  zeal  for  the 
credit  of  the  Roman  church  made  him  publifli  another  work 
in  4to,  called,  “  Panoplia  contra  fchifma  Gnaecorum  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  refute  all  thofe  imputations  of  pride, 
ambition,  avarice,  and  ufurpation,  that  have  fo  juftly  been 
brought  againfl:  it.  He  projedted,  and  had  very  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  a  very  large  work,  which  was  to  have  exhibited  an 
hiflorical  account  of  all  the  patriarchs  and  inferior  prelates, 
that  have  filled  the  fees  in  Africa  and  the  Eafl: ;  and  the  firft 
volume  was  printing  at  the  Louvre,  with  this  title,  “  Oriens 
“  Chriftianus  &  Africa,”  w^hen  the  author  died  at  Paris  in 

1733' 

QUIETISTS,  a  fe£f  of  religionifls,  fo  called,  becaufe 
they  made  thefovereign  perfedfion  to  confifl:  in  annihilating 
themfelvcs  fo  far  as  to  be  perfedlly  united  with  God,  and  to 
remain  ever  after  in  fuch  a  calmnefs  and  quietnefs  of  mind, 
as  to  be  utterly  regardlefs  of  what  happens  to  the  body  :  from  ■ 
which  principle  they  pretended,  or  at  leafl:  their  enemies  pre¬ 
tended  for  them,  that  no  real  adf  was  meritorious  or  crimi¬ 
nal,  becaufe  the  foul  and  her  faculties  being  annihilated  had 
no  part  in  it. 

This  fublime  and  myflerious  devotion  w^as  begun  by  Mi¬ 
chael  de  Molinos,  a  Spaniard,  w’ho  was  born  in  the  diocefe 
of  Saragofl’a  in  1627.  Pie  entered  into  priefis  orders,  but 
never  had  any  ecclefiaftical  benefice  :  fothat  he  feems  to  have 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  wdthout  dcfign- 
ing  any  private  advantage  by  it.  He  was  a  man  of  good  fenfe 
and  learning;  his  life  very  cxa£l  and  exemplary,  though  he 
never  pradlifed  thofe  aufterities  fo  much  magnified  in  the 
(church  of  Rome,  but  gave  himfelf  up  to  contemplation  and 
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tnyllical  devotion.  He  was  pofTefied  with  a  great'  zeal 
for  propagating  it,  and  with  that  view  went  and  fettled  at 
Rome  j  where  he  wrote  a  book  called  “  11  Guida  Spiritualc, 
or  The  Spiritual  Guide,”  which  was  publifhed  in  1675.  It 
no  fooner  came  out,  than  it  was  greedily  read  both  in  Italy 
^nd  Spain  :  it  was  highly  efteemed,  and  raifed  the  reputation 
of  the  author  fo  much,  that  his  acquaintance  came  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  coveted,.  The  firfi:  perfons  in  Rome  Teemed  to  va¬ 
lue  themfelves  upon  his  friendlhip  ;  letters  were  writ  to  him 
from  all  parts’  of  Europe  :  Tome  fecular  priefts  both  at  Rome 
end  Naples  declared  in  his  favour,  and  confulted  him  as  an 
/  oracle.  Some  fathers  of  the  oratory,  particularly  Colored!, 
Ciceri,  and  Petrucci,  who  were  afterv/ards  all  advanced  to 
the  purple,  joined  him  heartily  :  and  many  of  the  cardinals 
were  obferved  to  court  hi$  acquaintance,  as  if  they  efteemed 
it  no  fmall  honour  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  Moli - 
nos’s  friends.  Even  the  Pope  himfelf  tqok  very  particular 
notice  of  him,  ordered  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace,  and 
gave  him  many  fingular  marks  of  his  efteem. 

7ftie  Jefuits,  obferving  the  prodigious  credit  that  Molinos 
was  in,  and  the  reception  he  every  where  met  with,  began 
to  be  exceedingly  troubled.  They  faw  plainly  enough,  that, 
if  things  went  on  in  the  courfe  they  were  in,  the  trade  of  re¬ 
ligion  muft  inevitably  and  fpeedily  be  ruined  :  and  fhey  al¬ 
ready  felt  the  ill  eftecis  of  the  new  method,  which  W4S  be¬ 
come  fo  much  in  vogue  at  Rome,  that  all  the  nuns,  except 
thofe  who  had  Jefuits  to  their  confeflbrs,  began  to  lay  afide 
their  rofaries  and  other  devotions,  and  to  give  themfelves  uj> 
to  the  practice  of  mental  prayer.  In  order  therefore  to  put  a 
ftop  to  it,  they  fet  all  their  engines  to  work  :  they  branded 
Molinos  and  his  followers  with  the  name  of  heretics  j  and 
his  new  herefy  they  called  Qiiietifm.  They  wrote  books 
againft  him  and  his  followers  with  fingular  afperity  :  they  in- 
finuated,  that  they  had  profound  fecrets  and  ill  defigns  ;  that 
they  were  in  their  hearts  enemies  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
that,  under  pretence  of  e^^altjng  men  to  a  fublime  devotion, 
they  meant  to  wear  out  of  their  minds  the  fenfe  of  the  death 
and  facrifjee  of  Chrift,  and.  of  the  other  rnyfteries  of  Chriftia- 
nity  :  and,  becaufe  Molinos  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  they 
gave  out  that  he  was  defeended  probably  from  a  Jewifti  or 
Mahometan  race,  and  might  parry  fome  feeds  in  his  blood, 
which  incliqed  him  to  favoqr  thofe  religions. 

Thus  Molinos  faw  himfelf  openly  attacked  with  great  vi¬ 
gour  and  malice  :  and  he  was  alio  fuppofe^d  to  be  attacked  with 
no  lefs  vigour  in  a  more  private  way.  The  power  of  the  Je¬ 
fuits  was  then  formidable  inP'rance,  when  ftuher  de  la  Chaife,  . 

having 
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having  the  confclence  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  his  dlfpofal,  was 
in  effedi  the  head  of  the  Galilean  church.  Lewis  ha  d  juft 
revoked  the  ediift  of  Nantz,  and  left  the  Hugonots  to  fupport 
themfelves  as  well  as  they  could  againfl  the  perfecuting  fury 
of  their  Catholic  countrymen.  Now  it  v/as  believed,  that 
the  Jefuits  at  Romepropofed  the  matter  of  Molinos  to  father 
de  la  Chaife,  as  a  lit  reproach  to  be  made  to  the  Pope  in  that 
king’s  name  :  namely,  that,  while  he  himfelf  was  employ¬ 
ing  all  poflible  means  to  extirpate  herefy  out  of  his  dominions, 
the  Pope  was  cherifhing  it  in  his  own  palace  ;  and,  whjle  the 
Pope  contended  with  fuch  an  unyielding  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
the  church,  he  was  entertaining  a  perfon,  who  corrupted  the 
doiSlrine,  or  at  lead:  the  devotion,  of  that  body,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  the  head.  Upen  the  whole,  the  Je¬ 
fuits  at  length  prevailed  ;  and  Molinos,  after  a  fevere  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  book,  was  clapt  up  by  the  inquifition  in  May 
1685.  It  is  notto  be  conceived,  how  inllantly  all  difeourfes 
about  him  ceafed  j  and  in  this  profound  filence  the  bulinefs 
of  the  Quietills  lay,  till  Feb.  1687.  Then,  upon  the  im- 
prifonment  of  more  than  two  hundred  perfons,  many  of 
whom  were  of  high  quality,  a  fudden  tumult  arofe  :  upon 
which  the  inquifition  proceeded  to  try  Molinos  in  form  ; 
and,  after  extradling  certain  heretical  propoftions  from 

II  Guida  Spirituale,”  decreed  that  his  dodlrine  v/as  falfe 
and  pernicious,  and  that  his  book  Ihould  be  burned.  He 
was  forced  to  recant  his  errors  publicly  on  a  fcaiToId  ereHed 
in  the  Dominicans  church,  before  the  college  of  cardinals; 
and  was  condemned  for  life  to  a  prifon,  whither  he  was 
coiidudted  in  a  penitential  habit.  Four  thoufand  pifloles 
and  above  twenty  thoufand  letters  were  found  on  him, 
by  which  the  number  and  quality  of  his  followers  were 
known. 

Thus  a  party  of  the  religious,  that  was  believed  to  be  a 
million  ftrong,  was  at  once  extinguifhed,  or  at  leaft  fup- 
prelled  fo  far  as  never  to  be  able  to  form  a  body  afterwards ; 
and  Molinos,  who  lived  above  twenty  years  at  Rome  in  the 
higheft  reputation  pofTible,  became  loon  as  much  hated  as 
ever  he  was  admired.  He  was  not  only  confidered  as  a  con¬ 
demned  and  abjured  Heretic,  but  was  laid  to  have  been  con- 
vided  of  much  hypocrify,  and  of  a  very  lewd  courfe  of  life; 
which  was  fo  firmly  believed  by  the  Romans,  that  he  w^as 
treated  by  them,  on  the  day  of  his  abjuration,  with  all  pof- 
fible  indignities  ;  the  people  crying  out- Jire^  fire  !  and  the 
guards  with  difficulty  preferving  him  from  their  rage.  He 
died  in  1690,  after  having  lain  upwards  of  tw’clve  years  in 
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For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  do^lrlne  of  the  Quiet- 
ids,  fee  a  letter  of  Dr*  Burnet,  in  the  firft  volume  of  hi^ 
Tracts,”  printed  in  1689,  i2mo. 

Bayie’sDia.  QUILLET  (Claudius),  an  ingenious  French  vi^ritcr, 
— Baiilet  -whofe  talent  was  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  Chinon  in  Tou- 
raine,  about  1602.  He  lludied  phyfic,  and  pradtifed  it  for 
fome  years  in  the  beginning  of  his  life.  When  Mr.  De 
Laubardemont,  counfelior  of  date,  and  a  creature  of  cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu,  was  fent  to  take  cognizance  of  the  famous 
pretended  poflbffion  of  the  nuns  of  Loudun,  with  (ecret  in- 
ftrudlions  doubtlefs  to  find  it  real,  Quillet  was  in  that  town  ; 
and,  believing  it  to  be  all  a  farce,  v/ith  a  view  of  expofing 
it,  challenged  the  devil  of  thofe  nuns,  and  utterly  non- 
plufTed  and  confounded  him.  Laubardemont  was  oiFended 
at  it,  and  ilTued  out  a  warrant  againd  Quillet^  who,  per-- 
ceiving  the  mummerv  to  be  carried  on  by  cardinal  Richelieu, 
in  order  to  dedroy  the  unhappy  Grandier,  and  withal,  as 
Sorberiana.  fome  fuppofc,  to  frighten  Lewis  Xni.  thought  it  not  fafe 
voce  (fillet.  |.Q  continue  at  Loudun,  or  even  in  France,  and  therefore 
immediately  retired  into  Italy.  This  mud  have  happened 
about  1634,  when  Grandier  was  executed. 

Arriving  at  R6rne,  he  paid  his  refpedls  frequently  to  the 
mardial  D’Etrees,  the  French  amballador;  and  was  fooii 
after  received  into  his  fervice,  as  fecretary  of  the  embady. 
He  feems  to  have  returned  with  the  marfhal  to  France,  after 
the  death  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  he 
began  his  poem  called  Callipaedia  the  fird  edition  of 
which  was  printed  at  Leyden,  1655,  with  this  title,  “  Cal- 
vidii  Leti  Callipaedia,  feu  de  pulchrae  prolis  habendae  ra- 
‘‘  tione.”  Calvidius  Letus  is  almod  an  anagram  of  his 
name.  It  is  not  known,  what  made  him  angry  with  car¬ 
dinal  Mazarine;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  reflected  very  fa- 
tirically  upon  his  eminence  in  this  poem.  The  cardinal  fent 
for  him  upon  it ;  and,  after  fome  kind  expodulations  upon 
what  he  had  written,  afiured  him  of  his  edeem,  and  dif- 
miffed  him  with  a  promife  of  the  next  good  abbey  thatdiould 
fall ;  which  he  accordingly  conferred  upon  him  a  few  months 
after  :  and  this  had  fo  good  an  ededt  upon  Quillet,  that  he 
dedicated  the  fecond  edition  of  his  book  to  the  cardinal,  after 
having  expunged  the  pafiages  v/hich  had  given  him  odence. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  Julius  Ciefar  behaved  in  the  fame 
manner,  when  he  v/as  lampooned  by  Catullus  :  he  invited 
the  poet  to  dipper,  and  treated  him  with  fuch  a  generous 
civilit)^,.  that  he  made  him  his  friend  ever  after..  The  fe- 
cond  edition  of  “  Callipxdia”  was  printed  at  Paris,  1656* 

with 
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With  many  additions,  and  Quillet’s  own  name  to  it:  and 
the  author  fubjoined  two  other  pieces  of  Latin  poetry,  one 
Ad  Eudoxum,”  which  is  a  fictitious  name  for  fome  cour¬ 
tier  ;  another,  “  In  obitum  Petri  GafTcndi,  infignis  Philo- 
Tophi  Sc  Aftronomi.”^  Thefe  are  all  the  produdtions  of 
Quillet  which  ever  palled  the  prefs  ;  although  he  wrote  a. 
long  Latin  poem  in  twelve  books,  intituled  “  Henriciados,”' 
in  honour  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  tranflated  all  the 
fatires  of  Juvenal  into  French. 

As  to  the  ‘‘  Callipiedia,”  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  it  was- 
very  greedily  read ;  and  though  the  fubjeft  is  not  always 
treated  with  the  greatefl:  folidity,  yet  the  verfilication  is  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  every  where  beautiful.  Some  writers,  howevery 
have  loudly  objected  to  certain  particularities  in  this  poem, 
and  cenfured  the  author  veryfevercly  for  them.  This  ab- 

bot,”  fays  Baillet,  intending  to  teach  men  how  to  get  Tom.  r. 

“  pretty  children,  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  all  the  precepts  above, 
of  that  new  art  into  four  books,  in  Latin  verfe,  intituled 
^  Callipjedia.’  Though  he  does  not  inform  the  public,  how 
he  gained  his  knowledge  of  fo  many  rare  particulars,,  it 
^  was  neverthelefs  obferved,  that,  for  an  Abbots  he  knew" 
more  on  this  article,  than  the  moft  experienced  among  the- 
laity;  and  that  he  was  capable  of  teaching  even  nature* 

‘‘  herfelf. — It  is  faid,  that  fome  pafTages  in  it  are  finely 
touched  ;  but  it  alfo  contains  deferiptions  concerning  pro- 
creation,  which  are  abominable,  and  unworthy  of  a  man 
^  who  has  any  fenfe  of  modefly  ^  and  he  leems  every  where 
to  glory  in  having  read  Petronius.”  In  anfv/cr  to  this, 

M.  de  la  Monnoye  has  obferved,  in  a  note  upon  Baillefy 
that  Quillet  was  no  beneficed  man,  nor  had  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  facred  order,  when  he  wrote  the  Callipscdia.”* 

Bayle  alfo  has  apologized  for  Quillet ;  ‘‘  whofe  verfifica- 
tion,  he  fays,  is  very  fine,  and  the  poet  appears  therein 
^  to  have  ftudied  Lucretius  much  more  than  Petronius. 

‘‘  Thofe  were  not  miflaken,  who  told  Baillet,  that  the  au- 
thor  fpeaks  plainly  concerning  procreation  ;  but  it  is  falfe 
to  afl'ert,  that  this  is  unworthy  a  man  who  has  any  fenfe  of 
modefly  r  Abbot  Quillet  faying  nothing  but  what  ist 
found  in  grave  writers  on  phyfic,”  As  to  the  merit  of 
the  poem,  though  it  has  ufuallybeen  much  admired,,  and  on 
many  accounts  certainly  with  good  reafon,  yet  the  above  De- 
la  Monnoye,  a  moft  competent  and  able  judge,  has  fpoken 
of  it  in  terms  not  at  all  favourable.  He  thinks  the  great 
Feception  it  has  met  with,  owing  principally  to  the  fubjetftj 
which,,  he  fays,  is  often  treated  in  a  very  frivolous  way,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fecond  book,  where  there  are  many  lines  con¬ 
cerning^ 
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kerning'  the  different  influences  of  the  conflellatlohs  iipofi 
conception.  He  will  not  allow  the  verfification  to  refenible 
either  that  of  Lucretius  or  Virgil,  blames  the  dl6iion  as  in- 
corredl,  and  difcovers  alfo  errors  in  quantity.  'This  is  the 
judgement  which  the  critic  and  poet  has  paffed  upon  Quil¬ 
let’s  poem.  A  third  edition  of  the  Callipaedia”  was  neatly 
printed  at  London  in  1708,  8vo  ;  to  which,  befides  'the  two 
little  Latin  poems  above-mentioned,  v/as  fubjoined  Scae- 

volae  Samrnarthani  Paedotrophiae,  five  de  puerorum  educa- 
‘‘  tione,  libn  tres.” 

Quillet  died  in  1661,  aged  59  j  and  left  all  his  papers,  to¬ 
gether  with  five  hundred  crowns  for  the  printing  his  l^atiii 
poem  in  honour  of  Henry  IV,  to  Menage  :  but  this,  on 
fome  account  or  other,  was  never  executed*. 


Life  of  Mr. 
Jafues  Quin 
J2mo,i766 


QUIN  (James),  a  celebrated  comedian,  was  born  in  tile 
’  parilh  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  London,  1693,  Va¬ 
rious  are  the  reports  of  his  family.  Some  have  averred, 
that  his  father  was  an  American  ;  that  James  was  the  ille¬ 
gitimate  iffue  of  a  criminal  correfpondence,  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  kept  up  ill  Ireland  on  his  return  from  the  weftern  he- 
mifphere ;  and  that  on  this  account  he  was  deprived  of  hH 
patrimonial  cxpcddaLions.  This  imaginary  lineage  wa$ 
never  allovv^ed  by  Quin  himfclf:  on  the  contrary,  he  always 
afi'erted  that  his  father  was  an  Englifh  gentleman,  who, 
fome  years  after  his  fon’s  birth,  fettled  in  Ireland,  and  was 
pofTefled  of  a  fmall  fortune,  which  his  natural  generofity  and 
beneficence  greatly  incumbered.  James’s  education  was  fucli 
as  fuited  a  gentleman  :  after  having  gone  through  the  ne- 
celTary  prelude  of  grammar-fehool  learning,  he  was  fent  to 
the  univeiTity  of  Dublin,  v/here  he  remained  till  he  was  near 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  father  ddigned  him  for  the  bar  ^ 
and  at  this  period  he  came  over  to  England  to  purfue  his 
ffudies  in  the  Law.  'J  o  this  end  he  took  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  for  fome  time  Itudied  ‘‘  Coke  upon  Littleton 
with  the  ufual  fuccefs  of  young  'i'emplars,  who  confider  their 
fituation  fo  particularly  adapted  for  pleafure,  as  to  be  noway 
compatible  with  fo  dry  and  tedious  an  application.  A  life  of 
gaiety  and  diflipation  took  place ;  and  he  found  a  much 
llronger  difpofition  to  read  Shakfpearc,  than  the  Statutes 
at  large.  About  this  time  his  father  died,  when  he  found 
his  patrimony  fo  very  fmall,  that  there  was  no  poflibility  of 
his  fupporting  himfclf  upon  it  j  and  this  naturally  induced 
him  to  begin  ferioufly  to  think  of  availing  hintfelf  of  thofe 
talents  which  nature  had  beftowed  upon  him,  and  to  repair 
by  his  own  merit  the  effeds  of  his  father’s  generofity  and  too 
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liberal  holpitality.  *  His  good  fenfe  Toon  pointed  out  to  himv 
that,  as  he  had  made  but  a  very  fmall  progrefs  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  fo  he  could  not  expecl  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it 
but  at  a  very  diftant  period. 

Tliefe  reafons  foon  induced  him  to  quit  his  prefent  pur- 
fuit,  and  there  appeared  to  him  no  where  fo  fair  a  profpedl 
as  the  flage.  He  had  many  requifites  to  form  a  good  a£tor  : 
an  exprellive  countenance  ;  a  marking  eye ;  a  clear  voice, 
full  and  melodious  ;  an  extenfive  memory,  founded  upon  a 
long  application  to  the  claiiic  authors  :  'an  enthufiaftic  ad¬ 
miration  of  Shakfpeare  ;  a  happy  and  articulate  pronuncia¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  majeftic  figure.  He  had  for  fome  time  a0bci- 
ated  with  moft  of  the  capital  acfors  of  this  period  :  he  wa53r 
frequently  in  company  with  Booth  and  V/iiks,  and  formed 
a  very  Ifridl  intimacy  v/ith  Ryan.  It  was  to  thelaft  of  thefe, 
that  iie  opened  his  mind  with  refpecl;  to  coming  upon  the 
Rage,  and  who  introduced  him  to  the  managers  of  the  thea¬ 
tre  royal  in  Drury-Lane  ;  and  they  engaged  him  in  Augiift 
1717,  .  to  appear  the  fucceeding  winter.  Quin  firfi:  made 
his  appearance  at  Drury-Lane  in  1718.  It  was  not,  hov/- 
ever,  till  1720,  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  his 
great  theatrical  powers.  Upon  the  revival  of  “  The  Merry 
“  Wives  of  Windfor”  at  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields,  he  per¬ 
formed  the  part  of  FalftafF;  and  the  frft  night  of  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  charabler  he  furprifed  and  aftoniflied  the 
audience.  But  an  affair  happened  at  this  time,  which  gave 
him  fome  trouble,  and  more  uneafinefs.  There  was  at  that 
time  upon  Drury-Lane  theatre  a  fubaltern  player,  or  rather 
faggot,  whofe  name  never  made  its  appearance  in  the  bills, 
and  therefore  will  fcarce  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  thea¬ 
tres  of  that  period.  Williams,  however  v/as  the  name  he 
bore  ;  lie  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  not  the  leaft  nettle- 
fome  of  his  countrym.cn.  He  performed  the  part  of  the 
mefi'enger  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato;  and  in  faying,  Csfar 

fends  health  to  Cato,”  he  pronounced  the  laft  word  Kceto  ^ 
which  fo  ftrijck  Quin,  that  he  replied,  with  his  ufual  cool- 
nefs,  Would  he  bad fent  2i  better  meflenger.”  This  reply 
fo  flung  Williams,  that  from  that  moment  he  vowed-  re¬ 
venge  :  he  followed  Qiiin  into  the  green-room,  when  he 
came  off  the  Rage  ;  and,  after  reprefentipg  the  injury 
had  done  him,  by  making  him  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  audience,  and  thereby  hurting  him  in  his  profeRion, 
he  called  him  to  an  account  as  a  gentleman,  and  infifted 
upon  fatisfabtion :  but  Quin,  with  his  ufual  philofophy  and 
humour,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  paRion.  This  did  but  add 
fuel  to  his  anUgonift’s  rage,  who,  without  farther  remon- 
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i^rance,  retired,  and  waited  for  Qj,iin  under  the  piazza,  on 
his  return  from  the  tavern  to  his  lodgings  :  Williams  drew 
upon  him,  and  a  rencounter  enfued,  in  which  Williams  fell. 
Qiiin  was  tried  for  this  afFair  at  the  Old  Bailey  ;  and  it  was 
brought  in  man  daughter,  to  the  entire  fatisfadfion  of  the 
Court,  and  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  pro- 
grefs  of  this  quarrel. 

The  next  capital  charadfer  he  appeared  in  at  Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields,  was  that  of  Sir  John  Brute,  in  the  “  Provoked 
Wife.”  This  play,  which  was  written  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  was  revived  at  Drury-Lane  about  1725  ;  after 
'having  been  laid  afide  for  feveral  years,  on  account  of  its 
immoral  tendency.  Many  of  the  mod:  offenfive  parts  were 
now  omitted  ;  and  the  whole  night-feene,  where  Sir  John 
Brute  appears  in  woman’s  apparel,  was  fubftituted  for  one, 
wherein  the  knight  reprefented  an  inebriate  parfon,  and  as 
fuch  a  profelTed  debauchee.  The  run  of  the  Beggar’s 
“  Opera,”  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  the  Provoked 
Wife”  at  Lincol'n’s-Inn-Ficlds,  prompted  Quin  to  leave 
that  theatre  ;  where  his  talents  lay  dormant,  as  he  could 
neither  perform  the  part  of  Macheath,  nor  that  ftill  more 
iiluftrious  one  of  Marlequin,  which  the  manager  conddered 
as  a  more  capital  part  than  Hamlet  or  Cato,  and  therefore 
kept  it  entirely  to  himfelf.  When  Qitin  drfl:  engaged  at 
Drury-Lanc,  he  fucceeded  the  elder  Mills  in  all  the  capital 
parts  of  tragedy  :  but  it  was  upon  Booth’s  quitting  the  ftage, 
on  account  of  his  ilinefs,  that  Qiiin  flione  forth  in  all  his 
Iplendor ;  and  yet  he  had  the  diffidence,  upon  the  firf}:  night 
of  his  appearing  in  Cato,  to  infert  in  the  bills,  that  “  the 
“  part  of  Cato  would  be  only  attempted  by  Mr.  Qi^iin.” 
The  modelly  of  this  invitation  produced  a  full  houfe  and  a 
favourable  audience,  but  the  adlor’s  own  peculiar  merit 
eife<5ted  more.  When  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  play, 
where  his  dead  fon  is  brought  in  upon  the  bier,  Q^iin,  in 
Ipeaking  thefe  words, 

Tiianks  to  the  Gods  ! — my  boy  has  done  his  duty  !” 

fo  affiecfed’the  whole  houfe,  that  they  were  inftant  with  a 
continued  acclamation,  Booth  outdone  !  Booth  outdone  !’* 
Yet  this  was  nof'the  fummit  of  his  applaufe ;  for,  when 
he  repeated  the  famous  foliloquy,  he  was  encored  to  that  de¬ 
gree,  that,  though  it  was  I'ubmitting  to  an  impropriety,  he 
indulged  the  audience  with  its  repetition. 

We  now  fee  Quin  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  his  profeffion, 
where  he  remained  without  a  rival  for  full  ten  years.  But 
though  he  was  in  quiet  pofieffion  of  the  firft  rank  upon  the 
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flage,  the  ftage  Itfelf  did  not  Continue  in  this  peaceable  ilate 
Sli  this  while.  Various  were  the  fermentations  and  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  theatre  during  the  courfe  of  this  period,  in 
which  Quin’s  intercft  and  chara£ler  were  very  immediately 
concerned.  When  Cibber  had  thrown  himfelf  out  of  Fleet- 
wood’s  confidence,  Quin  fupplied  his  place  in  prefiding  over 
rehearfals,  and  the  perufal  of  fuch  new  plays  as  were  offered. 
There  is  a  ftory  told  of  him  concerning  his  behaviour  to  an 
author  upon  one  of  thefe  occafions,  which  carries  with  it 
a  good  deal  the  air  of  truth.  A  poet  had  put  a  tragedy, 
which  he  had  juft  finifhed,  into  his  hands  one  night  behind 
the  fcenes,  whilfthe  was  ftill  drefled  for  the  charadtef  he  had 
performed.  Quin  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  never  thought 
any  more  about  itt  the  bard,  who  was  very  impatient  to 
know  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  piece,  waited  upon 
him  one  morning,  in  order  to  hear  his  doom.  Quin  gave 
fome  reafons  for  its  not  being  proper  for  the  ftage,  after  hav¬ 
ing  learned  the  title  and  fable,  which  he  was  before  un¬ 
acquainted  with  :  upon  which  the  poet,  whofe  Mufe  had 
flattered  him  with  the  view  of  a  new  fuit  of  cloaths,  as  v/ell 
as  the  clearing  of  a  chandler-fhop  fcore,  in  a  faultering^ 
voice  defired  to  have  his  piece  returned.  There,”  faid 
Quin,  it  lies  in  the  window.”  Upon  which  poor  Bayes 
repaired  to  the  window,  and  took  up  a  play,  which  proved 
to  be  a  comedy,  and  his  was  a  tragedy  :  whereupon  he  told 
Quin  o/  the  miftake,  who  very  pleafantly  faid,  Faith  then, 
“  Sir,  I  have  certainly  loft  your  play  :”  Loft  my  play  !” 
cries  the  poet,  almoft  thunder-ftruck  ?  “Yes,  by  G-d,  I 
have,”  replied  Quin  ;  but  look  ye,  here  is  a  drawer 
full  of  both  comedies  and  tragedies — take  any  two  you 
will  in  the  room  of  it.” — But  this  no  way  fatisfied  the 
poet,  who  inlifted  upon  his  play,  or  a  benefit :  “  if  not.  Sir,” 
lays  he,  “Khali  commence  a  profecution  againft  you  and  the 
manager.” — Such  were  the  terms  of  the  bard  : — he  had 
the  run  of  thehoufe,  and  was  completely  fatisfied. 

In  1748,  Quin,  having  taken  umbrage  at  Rich’s  beha¬ 
viour,  retired  in  a  fit  of  fpleen  and  refentmentto  Bath,  not- 
withftanding  his  being  under  engagements  to  that  manager. 
Though  Rich  ought  to  have  known  that  Quin  never  put  up 
with  any  infult,  and  though  he  too  late  repented  of  what  he 
had  done,  yet  he  thought,  by  treating  him  with  filent  con¬ 
tempt,  to  make  him  fubmit  to  his  own  terms.  On  the  other 
hand,  Quin,  whofe  generous  heart  began  now  to  relent, 
for  having^ufed  his  old  acquaintance  fo  cavalierly,  refolved 
to  facrifice  his  refentment  to  his  friendfhip,  and  wrote  early 
the  next  feafon  a  laconic  epiftle  to  Rich  in  thefe  words  : 
yoL.  X.  Mm  “  1  ant 
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‘‘  I  am  at  Bath*  Quin.”  Rich  thought  this  by  no  means 
a  fufficient  apology  for  his  behaviour,  and  returned  an 
anfw'cr,  in  almoft  as  laconic,  though  not  quite  To  civil  a 
manner.  Stay  there,  and  be  damned.  Rich.”  This 
reply  loft  the  public  one  of  the  greatcft  ornaments  of  the 
Rage  ;  for,  as  he  and  Garrick  did  not  agree  very  well  to¬ 
gether,  whilft  they  continued  rival  adfors,  he  could  not 
brook  fubmitting  to  his  competitor  in  dramatic  fame;  and, 
as  he  now  took  a  firm  refolution  of  never  engaging  again 
with  fo  infolent  a  blockhead,  as  he  ftyled  Rich  for  this 
anfwer,  there  was  no  theatrical  door  open  for  him,  unlefs 
he  had  turned  opera  finger.  He,  neverthelefs,  came  from 
Bath  in  1749,  to  play  Othello  at  Covent-Garden  theatre, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fufFerers  by  the  fire  in  Cornhill,  which 
happened  the  25th  of  March  1748  5  and  he  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  many  year^  to  come  conftantly  to  London,  to  per¬ 
form  the  character  of  Sir  John  Falftaff,  for  his  old  and  trufty 
friend  Ryan:  but,  in  1754,  having  loft  two  of  his  front 
^  teeth,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  talk,  and  wrote  a 
comic  cpiftle  to  Ryan  upon  the  occafion. 

My  dear  friend. 

There  is  no  perfon  on  earth  whom  I  would  foorier 
ferve  than  Ryan — but,  by  G-d,  I  will  whiftle  FalftalF  for 
no  man.” 

Whilft  Quin  continued  upon  the  ftage,  he  conftantly 
kept  company  with  the  greateft  geniufes  of  the  age,  and  was 
well  known  to  Pope  and  Swift  5  but  there  was  none  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  higher  efteem  than  Mr.  Thomfon, 
author  of  the  ‘‘  Seafons,”  and  many  dramatic  pieces.  This 
gentleman,  by  the  death  of  Lord  Talbot  his  patron,  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  precarious  dependance.  In  this 
fituation,  having  created  fome  few  debts,  and  his  creditors 
finding  that  he  had  no  longer  any  certain  fupport,  became 
inexorable  ;  and  imagined  by  confinement  to  force  that  from 
his  friends,  which  his  modefty  would  not  permit  him  to  afk. 
One  of  thefe  occafions  furnifhed  Quin  with  an  opportunity 
of  difplaying  the  natural  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  and  the  difin- 
tereftednefs  of  his  friendftiip.  Hearing  that  Thomfon  was 
confined  in  a  fpunging  houfe  for  a  debt  of  about  70I.,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  the  place  ;  and,  having  enquired  for  him,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  bard.  Thomfon  was  a  good  deal  difconcerted 
at  feeing  Quin,  as  he  had  always  taken  pains  to  conceal  his 
wants  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  Quin  told  him  he  was  come  to 
fup  with  him.  His  anxiety  upon  this  head  was  however  re- 
mpved,  upon  Quin's  informing  him,  that,  as  he  fuppofed  it 
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would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have  had  the  fupper  drefled 
in  the  place  they  were  in,  he  had  ordered  it  from  an  adja^ 
cent  tavern  ;  and,  as  a  prelude,  half  a  dozen  of  claret  was 
introduced.  Supper  being  over,  and  the  bottle-circulating 
pretty  briskly,  Chun  faid,  “It  is  time  now  we  fliould 
“  balance  accounts.”  This  aftoniflied  Thomfon,  who 
imagined  he  had  feme  demand  upon  him — but  Qiiin  perceiv¬ 
ing  it,  continued^  “  Mr.  I'homfon,  the  pleafure  I  have  had 
“  in  peruhng  your  works,  I  cannot  ellimate  at  lefs  than  a 
“  hundred  pounds,  and  I  infifl:  upon  now  acquitting  the 
debt.”  On  faying  this,  he  put  down  a  note  of  that  va¬ 
lue,  and  took  his  leave,  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

Quin’s  judgement  in  the  Englifh  language,  joined  to  his 
merit  as  an  adlor,  recommended  him  to  the  obfervation  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  father  to  his  prefent  majefty,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  inftrudl  his  children  in  the  true  pronunciation 
of  their  mother  tongue.  And  being  informed,  with  what 
elegance  and  noble  propriety  his  majefty  delivered  his  hrft 
fpeech  from  the  throne,  he  cried  out  in  a  kind  of  extafy — 
Ay — I  taught  the  boy  !” — Nor  did  his  majefty  forget  his 
old  tutor,  though  fo  remote  from  court ;  for  it  is  pofitively 
averred,  that^  foon  after  his  acceftion  to  the  throne,  he  gave 
orders,  without  any  application  being  made  to  him,  that  a 
genteel  penfion  fhould  be  paid  Mr.  Qiiiri  during  his  life.  It 
is  true,  that  Qiiin  was  not  in  abfolute  need  of  this  royal 
beriefadtion ;  for,  upon  quitting  the  ftage,  he  thought  it 
was  prudent  to  make  forne  provifion  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days  ;  and  as  he  was  never  married,  and  had  none  but 
diftant  relations,  he  rcfolved  to  fink  half  of  his  fmall  for¬ 
tune,  in  order  to  procure  an  eafy  competence.  The  duke  of 
B - ^  Yi^ho  always  profefled  a  great  regard  for  him,  hear¬ 

ing  of  his  defign,  font  for  him,  and  generoufly  told  him, 
that  he  would  grant  him  an  annuity  for  his  life,  upon  better 
terms  than  any  he  could  procure  from  perfons  who  profefled 
this  fort  of  work  :  and  fo  in  reality  he  did  ;  for  Quin  ob¬ 
tained  20ol.  a  year  for  2000I.  With  this  provifion  then, 
and  about  2000I.  more  in  the  funds,  he  retired  to  Bath,  a 
place  he  had  always  in  his  eye  for  a  retreat ;  as  the  manner 
of  living,  and  the  company  that  aftbeiated  there,  were  fo 
entirely  confonant  to  his  plan  of  life.  He  accordingly  hired 
a  houfe  there,  and  had  it  fitted  up  in  a  decent,  not  elegant, 
manner. 

From  the  time  that  Qi^iin  retired  from  the  ftage,  a  good 
harmony  fubfifted,  and  a  regular  correfpondence  was  carried 
on,  between  Garrick  and  him  ;  and  when  he  paid  a  vifit 
to  his  friends  in  the  metropolis  once  a  year,  as  he  generally 
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die]  in  autumn,  he  as  conflantly  pafled  a  week  or  two  wifh 
Garrick,  at  Hampton.  Flis  laft  excurfion  thither,  in  the 
iummer  1765,  was  produeSlive  of  the  mod:  agreeable  Tallies 
of  wit  and  merriment  :  Garrick’s  travels  furnifhed  fuch  new 
and  entertaining  topics  of  difeourfe,  and  Quin’s  remarks  fuch 
unexpeiflcd  drokes  of  fancy,  as  enlivened  the  converfation 
to  a  degree  almoft  incredible.  While  at  Hampton,  he  had 
an  eruption  on  his  hand,  which  the  faculty  were  of  opinion 
would  turn  to  a  mortification  ;  and  this  intimation  greatly 
damped  his  fpirits,  as  the  thought  of  lofing  a  limb  appeared 
to  him  more  terrible  than  death  itfelf :  he  therefore  refolved, 
let  what  would  be  the  confequence,'  not  to  fuffer  an  am¬ 
putation.  Whether  this  profpecl:  fo  violently  afFeHed  his 
fpirits  as  to  throw  him  into  an  hypochondria,  or  whether  the 
natural  habit  of  his  body  brought  on  a  fever,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  one  of  the  malignant  kind  fucceeded  ;  and  when 
he  was  out  of  all  danger  with  refpedf  to  his  hand,  he  was 
carried  ofFby  this  fatal  diforder. 

During  hiS  illnefs,  he  had  taken  fuch  large  quantities  of 
bark,  as  to  occafion  an  incefFant  drought,  which  nothing 
could  aflhage  ;  and,  being  willing  to  live  as  long  as  he  could 
without  pain,  he  difeontinued  taking  any  medicines  for  up¬ 
wards  of  a  week  before  his  death,  and  during  this  period 
was  in  very  good  fpirits.  The  day  before  he  died,  he  drank 
a  bottle  of  claret ;  and,  being  fenfible  of  his  approaching 
end,  he  faid,  ‘‘  Fie  could  wifli  that  the  laft  tragic  feene 

was  over,  though  he  was  in  hopes  he  fhould  be  able  to 

go  through  it  with  becoming  dignity.”  He  was  not 
miftaken,  and  departed  Jan.  21,  1766,  in  his  73d  year. 

QUINAUT  (Philip),  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  at  Paris  in  1635.  He  cultivated  po¬ 
etry  from  his  infancy,  and  was  but  eighteen^  when  his 
comedy,  called  “  Lcs  Saurs  rivales,”  was  brought  upon  the 
ftage.  This  was  fucceeded  by  ftfteen  dramatic  pieces, 
which  were  played  between  the  years  1654  and  1666.  At 
the  marriage  of  Lewis  XIV.  a  kind  of  allegorical  tragedy  was 
to  be  compofed ;  and  Quinaut,  being  a  young  man  of  an 
agreeable  appearance,  was  pitched  upon  to  do  it.  The  fub- 
jedl  was  Lyfis  and  Hefperia Spain  being  meant  by  Hefpe- 
ria,  and  France  by  Lyfis.  Quinaut  had  juft  gained  a  great 
reputation  by  his  ‘‘  Falfe  Tiberius  which,  though  a  bad 
performance,  met  with  prodigious  fuccefs.  “  Lyfis”  had  not 
the  fame  fortune  :  it  was  played  at  the  Louvre  in  1660,  but 
had  nothing  beautiful,  except  the  machinery.  In  the  mean 
time,  Quinaut  was  not  entirely  devoted  to  poetry :  he  ap- 
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plied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  made  his  fortune 
by  it ;  for,  marrying  the  widow  of  a  rich  merchant,  to  whom 
he  had  been  very  ufeful  in  his  profeffion,  he  was  by  her  means 
advanced  to  the  place  of  auditor  of  accounts. 

He  afterwards  turned  himfelf  to  the  compofino:  bf  operas, 
which  were  fet  to  rnufic  by  the  famous  Lully  ;  and  Lully  was 
charmed  with  a  poet,  whofe  verfe^  were  not  fo  full  of  force, 
but  that  they  eafily  yielded  to  the  capricious  airs  of  mufic. 

The  fatirifts  of  his  time  lafhed  him  on  this  account  :  they  re- 
prefented  his  poetry  as  without  nerves  ;  and  faid  of  his  verfes, 
as  fome  cenfors  did  of  Horace’s,  that  a  thoufand  fuch  might 
be  made  in  a  day.  Boileau  is  frequently  fevere  on  our  author, 
not  for  the  feeblenefs  of  his  poetry,  but  for  its  foftnefs,  its 
effeminacy,  its  tendency  to  enervate  the  mind  and  corrupt 
the  morals  ;  Satire  X*. 

la  morale  lubrique 

Que  Lully  rechaufFa  des  fons  de  la  mufque.” 
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Boileau  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of  Quinaut  more  explicitly, 
and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tranferibe  the  pailage  j  Vv’hich  is 
to  be  found  in  his  Critical  Rellecfions  upon  fome  PafTages 

in  Longinus,”  and  runs  thus  :  ‘T  <io  not  mean  here  to  caff  Refle£lici| 
the  lead  flur  upon  the  memory  of  Mr.  Quinaut,  who,  not-  fih 
withflanding  all  our  poetic  fracas,  died  in  friendfnip  with 
me.  He  had,  I  own,  a  great  deal  of  genius,  and  a  very 
fingular  talent  in  writing  verfes  fit  for  mufic.  But  then 
thefe  verfes  had  no  great  force  in  them,  nothing  elevated  : 
and  it  was  their  very  feeblenefs,  which  made  them  fitter 
for  the  mufician,  to  whom  they  ov/e  their  principal  glory. 

In  fhort,  his  ‘  Operas’  are  the  only  part  of  his  works  that 
are  enquired  after,  and  principally  for  the  lake  of  the  mu- 
fic  that  accompanies  them  :  his  other  dramatic  pieces  have 
long  fince  ceafed  to  be  adled,  fo  long  that  fcarcely  anyone 
remembers  it.  As  to  Mr.  Quinaut  himlelf,  he  v/as  a  very 
honed  man  ;  and  withal  fo  moded,  that  I  am  perfuaded, 
if  he  were  alive,  he  would  not  be  lefs  odended  with  the  | 

extravagant  praifes  given  him  by  Mr.  Perrault,  than  with 
the  drokes  in  my  fatires.”  Qpinaut  has  found  another 
advocate  in  Voltaire,  who  com.mends  him  “-for  his  lyric 
poetry,  and  for  the  mildnefs  with  which  he  oppoled  the 
unjud  fatires  of  Boileau.  —  Q^iinaut,”  fays  he,  “  in  a  manner 
of  writing  altogether  new,  and  the  more  difficult  for  its 
feeming  eafinefs,  deferves  likewife  a  place  among  thefe 
illudrious  contemporaries.  It  is  well  known,  with  how  ing  of  Cor- 
little  judice  Boileau  endeavoured  to  depreciate  this  poet:  neiiie,  Ra- 
nor  ought  we  to  difiemble,  that  Boileau,  though  admir- 
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able  In  other  refpefbs,  had  never  learned  to  facrifice  to  the 
Graces,  It  was  in  vain,  that  he  fought  all  his  life  to 
humble  a  man,  whofe  acquaintance  with  them  was  his 
‘‘  diftinguifhing  excellence.  The  trueft  elogium  of  a  poet 
‘‘  is,  when  his  verfes  are  thought  worthy  the  regard  of  pof- 
terity.  This  has  happened  to  whole  fcenes  of  Quinaut : 
‘‘  an  advantage,  which  no  Italian  opera  ever  yet  attained. 
Tl'he  French  mufic  has  continued  in  a  ftate  of  fimplicity, 
which  is  not  to  thetafte  of  any  nation  :  but  the  artlefs  and 
‘‘  inimitable  ftrokes  of  nature,  which  frequently  appear  with 
fo  many  charms  in  Q^iinaut,  ftill  pleafe,  in  all  parts  of 
‘‘  Europe,  thofe  who  underftand  our  language,  and  are  pof- 
felled  of  a  refined  tafie.  Did  antiquity  furnifih  fuch  a 
poem  as  ‘  Armida,’  with  what  veneration  would  it  be  re- 
“  ccived  !  But  Qiiinaut  is  a  modern.’’ 

This  poet  died  in  1688,  after  having  enjoyed  a  handfome 
penfion  from  Lewis  XIV.  many  years.  We  are  told,  that 
he  was  an  extreme  penitent,  in  his  ball  illnefs,  for  all  his  com- 
pofitions  which  tended  to  infpirc  love  and  pleafure.  We 
fhould  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  he  was  chofen  a  member 
of  the  French  academy  in  1670,  and  of  the  academy  of  in- 
fcriptions  in  1674.  His  lite  is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works  in  1715. 


Dodweiii  OyiNTILIANL^S  (Marcus  Farius),  an  illufirious 
Annaies  rhetorician  and  critic  of  antiquity,  and  a  mofi:  excellent  au- 
niT  Lend,  thor,  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius 
1698,  8vo.  Csfar,  about  the  year  of  Chrill  42.  Aufonius  calls  him 
Hlfpanum  and  Calagurritanum ;  whence  it  has  ufually  been 
fuppofed,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Calagurris,  or  Calahorra, 
in  Spain.  It  maybe  fo  :  it  is  however  certain,  that  he  was 
fent  to  Rome,  even  in  his  childhood,  where  he  fpent  his 
youth,  and  compleated  his  education  ;  having  applied  him- 
ielf  moft  particularly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ars  oratoria. 
In  the  year  61,  Galba  was  fent  by  the  emperor  Nero  into 
Spain,  as  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  there  :  and 
Quintilian,  being  then  nineteen  years  old,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
attended  him,  and  to  have  taught  rhetoric  in  the  city  of  Ca¬ 
lagurris,  all  the  while  Galba  continued  In  Spain.  And 
hence  it  is,  that,  according  to  fome,  he  was  called  Calagurri- 
tanus,  and  not  from  his  being  born  in  that  city.  Thefe  are 
perfuaded,  in  fhort,  that  he  was  actually  born  in  Rome,  all 
his  kindred  and  connedlions  belonging  to  that  city,  and  his 
whole  life  from  His  infancy  being  fpent  there,  except  the  feven 
years  of  Galba’s  government  in  Spain  :  and  the  memorable  line 
of  Martial,  addrefling  him  thus, — ‘‘  Gloria  Romanae,  Quin- 
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tiliane,  togas” — greatly  favours  fuch  a  ruppofition  :  Mar-  ' 
tial,  who  was  himfelf  a  Spaniard,  being  fond  of  claiming  his 
celebrated  countrymen  in  his  Epigrams.”  In  the  year  68, 
upon  the  death  of  Nero,  Galba  returned  to  PvOmc,  and  took 
Qiiintilian  with  him  :  who  there  taught  rhetoric  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  government,  being  allowed  a  falary  out  of  the 
public  treafury.  He  taught  it  with  the  higheft  reputation, 
and  formed  many  excellent  orators,  who  did  him  great  ho¬ 
nour;  among  whom  was  the  younger  Pliny,  who  continued  in 
his  fchool,  to  the  year  78.  Pie  taught  it  for  twenty  years  ; 
and  then,  obtaining  leave  of  Domitian  to  retire,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  compofe  his  admirable  book,  called  Inllitutiones 
“  Oratoriae,”  This  is  the  mofl;  complete  work  of  its  kind, 
which  antiquity  has  left  us  ;  and  the  defign  of  it  is  to  form  a 
perfe6l  orator,  who  is  accordingly  condudled  therein,  and 
furnifhed  with  proper  inftru6tions,  from  his  birth  even  to  his 
death.  It  abounds  with  excellent  precepts  of  all  kinds,  re¬ 
lating  to  manners  as  well  as  criticifin  ;  and  cannot  be  read  by 
perfons  of  any  age,  but  with  the  grcatefl:  profit  and  advan¬ 
tage.  ‘‘  It  would  have  been  vaflly  prejudicial  to  the  literary 
world,”  hiys  Mr.  Bayle,  “  had  Quintilian’s  works  been 
lofl,  he  being  an  excellent  author:  and  it  were  to 
‘‘  wiihed,  that  all  perfons,  v/ho  mean  to  be  authors,  would, 

“  before  they  take  up  the  pen  for  that  purpofe,  read  him  very 
attentively,  I  am  extremely  forry,  that  I  did  not  know 
the  importance  of  this  advice,  till  it  was  too  late.”  The 
firfl  entire  copy  of  the  Inflitutiones  Oratorise,’^  for  the 
Cjhiintilian  then  in  Italy  was  horridly  mutilated  and  imperfedi, 
was  difeovered  by  Poggius  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  tower  iii 
the  monaftery  of  St.  Gall,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  council 
of  Conftance.  The  moft  ufeful  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
of  Capperonerius,  at  Paris,  1725,  in  folio,  whatever  the  ver¬ 
bal  critics  may  fay  of  Burman’s,  1720,  in  two  volumes  4to, 
Capperonerius  has  prefented  us  with  a  lift  of  more  than  ninety 
editions  of  it. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  Quintilian  did  not  only  lay  down  rules 
for  juft  fpeaking,  but  exhibited  alfo  his  eloquence  at  the  bar. 

He  pleaded,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  for  queen  Berenice  in  her  inf>.  Orat. 
prefence  ;  and  grew  into  fuch  high  repute,  that  his  pleadings 
were  written  down  in  order  to  be  fold  to  the  bookfellers.  This 
practice  however,  which  by  the  help  of  fhort-hand  prevailed 
in  Rome,  as  it  has  fince  done  in  other  countries,  fometimes 
did  vaft  injury  to  authors,  by  occafioning  their  works  to 
appear  under  their  names  very  imperfedl.  Qiiintilian  fuffered 
on  this  account,  as  the  lollowlng  paflage  in  him  plainly 
fticws  :  “  rhe  only  quaere  in  the  caufc  of  Nsevius-  Aponia- 
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“  nus  was,  whether  he  threw  his  wife  headlong,  or  whether 
file  voluntarily  caft  herfelf  down.  This  is  the  only  plead¬ 
ing,”  fays  he,  I  have  yet  publiflied,  to  which  I  will 
own  I  was  induced  by  a  youthful  thirib  after  glory.  For 


cc 


‘‘  as  to  the  reft  which  go  under  my  name,  as  they  werq 
corrupted  by  the  negligence  of  the  writer,  whofe  only  view 
was  gain,  they  contain  but  very  little  of  what  I  can  call 
‘‘  my  own.”  This  declaration  of  Quintilian,  when  he 
was  growing  old,  and  had  retired  from  bullnefs,  may  teach 
us  what  judgement  to  form  of  the  Declamationes,”  which 
ftill  go  under  his  name,  and  have  frequently  been  printed 
with  the  ‘‘ Inftitutiones  Oratoria?.”  Burman  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  he  fubjoined  them  to  his  edition,  not  becaufe 
they  were  worthy  of  any  man’s  time  and  pains,  but  that 
nothing  might  feem  wanting  to  the  curious.  Fie  will  not 
allow  them  to  be  Qiiintilian’s,  but  fubferibes  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  thofe  critics,  who  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  difterent  rhetoricians  in  difterent  ages  ;  fince,  though 
none  of  them  can  be  thought  exceilciit,  fome  are  rather  more 
elegant  than  others. 

The  anonymous  dialogue  “De  Oratoribus,  five  de  caufls 
corrupts  eloquentire,”  has  fometimes  been  printed  with 
Quintilian’s  works  :  yet  the  critics  do  not  fuppofe  it  to  be 
his.  Many  aferibe  it  to  'Facitus,  and  it  is  commonly  printed 
with  the  works  of  that  hiftorian  ;  and  a  polite  fchoiar,  now 
living,  feems  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  younger  Pliny  ;  ‘‘be- 
“  caufe,”  fays  he,  “  it  exadlly  coincides  with  his  age.  Is  ad- 
“  drefted  to  one  of  his  particular  friends  and  correfpondents, 
“  and  is  marked  with  fome  fimilar  expreffions  and  fentiments. 
“  But  as  arguments  of  this  kind  are  always  more  impoling 
“  than  folid,”  he  wifely  leaves  it  as  “apiece,  concerning 
“  the  author  of  which  nothing  fatisfactory  can  be  collecied,” 
only  “  that  it  is  evidently  a  compofitioii  of  that  period,  in 
“  which  he  fiouriflied.”  V/hat  gave  occafion  to  its  being 
aferibed  to  Quintilian,  was,  that  he  adlually  wrote  a  book 
upon  this  very  fubjeef,  and  with  this  very  title,  as  lie  himfelf 
declares:  yet  the  critics  are  convinced  by  arguments,  which 
are  not  worth  inferting  here,  that  the  dialogue,  or  rather 
fragment  of  the  dialogue,  now  extant,  is  not  that  of  which 
Quintilian  fpeaks,  but  the  prcdu6iion  of  fome  ether  writer. 

Quintilian  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  li.ft  with  great  dig¬ 
nity  and  •  honour.  Some  imagine,  that  he  was  conful :  but 
the  words  of  Aufonius,  on  which  they  ground  their  fuppofi- 
tion,  ftiew,  that  he  did  not  poftefs  the  confulftiip,  but  only  the 
confular  ornaments ;  “  honeftamenta  Aominis  petius  quam  in- 
“  fignia  poteftatis  :”  and  we  may  add,  that  no  mention  is  made 
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of  his  name  in  the  Fafti  Confulares.”  It  is  certain,  that 
he  was  preceptor  to  the  grandfons  of  the  emperor  Domitian’s 
fifter.  Though  Qiiintilian’s  outward  condition  and  circum- 
flances  were  profperous  and  fiourifhing,  yet  he  laboured  under 
many  domeftic  affli6fions,  which  tired  out  his  patience,  and 
forced  him  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.  In  his 
41ft  year,  he  married  a  wife  who  v/as  but  twelve  years 
old,  and  loft  her  when  ftie  was  nineteen.  He  beftows  the; 
higheft  applaufes  on  her,  and  was  inconfolable  for  her  lofs. 

She  left  him  two  fons,  one  of  whom  died  at  five  years  old; 
and  the  other  at  ten,  who  was  the  oldeft,  and  polTefied  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents.  He  bewails  thefe  loftes  moft  patheti¬ 
cally  :  he  would  have  left  off  writing,  and  thrown  into  the 
fire  all  his  compofitlons  :  he  was  afraid  he  ft:iould  be  charged 
with  being  hard-hearted,  if  he  ftiould  employ  his  tongue 
henceforward  in  any  thing  but  in  inveighing  againft  Heaven  : 
and  he  did  not  omit  to  fay,  that  there  is  a  malicious  and  jea¬ 
lous  being,  who  does  notfufFer  very  promifing  children  to  be 
long-lived.  Whoever  will  turn  to  the  proemium  of  the  fixth 
book  of  his  ‘‘  Inftitutiones  Oratoriae,’"  may  fee,  how  in¬ 
decently  the  wifeft  of  the  heathens  indulged  upon  certain  oc- 
cafions  their  impatience  and  murmuring. 

Quintilian  foon  got  the  better  of  all  this  grief.  Inftead  of 
burning  his  Inftitutiones  Oratoriae,”  which  was  not  then 
above  half  done,  he  continued  and  perfedfed  them.  He  took 
a  fecond  wife  in  a  year  or  tv/o  after,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  w'hom  he  lived  to  fee  married ;  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  received  a  handfome  dowry  from  the 
younger  Pliny,  wdio  had  been  his  fcholar  ;  in  confideration,  Plinii  Epif!-. 
as  we  are  told,  that  fhe  v/as  married  to  a  perfon  of  fuperior  3** 
rank,  which  required  her  to  be  better  fitted  out,  upon  her 
firft  going  to  him,  than  her  father’s  circumftances  would  ad¬ 
mit  of.  Qiiintilian  lived  to  be  fourfeore  years  of  age,  or  up- 
w'ards,  as  is  pretty  certainly  determined  ;  although  the  time 
of  his  death  is  not  recorded.  Fie  appears  from  his  w'-orks, 
and  from  v/hat  we  are  able  to  colledl  of  him,  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  innocence  and  integrity  of  life.  His  Ora- 

torial  Inftitutions”  contain  a  great  number  of  excellent 
moral  inftruclions  ;  and  it  is  a  main  principle  inculcated  in 
them,  that  none  but  a  good  man  can  make  a  good  orator 
which,  if  it  is  not  altogether .  true,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is 
not,  Ihews  at  leaft  the  piety  of  this  great  raafter. 

One  blemifh  however  there  lies  upon  Quintilian’s  charac¬ 
ter,  which  cannot  be  palled  over  ;  and  that  is,  his  exceftive 
flattery  of  Dom.itian,  whom  he  calls  a  God,  and  fays,  that 
he  ought  to  be  invoked  in  the  firft  place.  He  calls  him  alfo  a 
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moft  holy  cenfor  of  manners,  and  fays,  that  there  is  in  him 
a  certain  fupereminent  fplendor  of  virtues.  Which  fort  of 
panegyric  muft  needs  be  highly  oifenfive  to  all  who  have 
read  the  hiftory  of  that  wicked  emperor  :  nor  can  any  excufe 
be  made  for  (^intilian,  but  the  neceffity  he  was  under,  for 
the  fake  of  felf-prefervation,  of  offering  this  incenfe  to  a 
prince,  moft  greedy  of  flattery,  and  who  might  probably  ex- 
pedl  it  the  more  from  one  on  whom  he  had  conferred  parv 
ticular  favours,  as  he  certainly  had  on  Quintilian.  *  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  Martial,  Statius,  and  Julius  Frontinus,  hav? 
flattered  this  emperor  in  the  like  manner. 

QUINTIN  MATSYS,  fometimes  called  the  farrier  of 
Antwerp,  was  famous  for  having  been  tranformed  from  a 
blackfmith  to  a  painter,  by  the  force  of  love,  and  for  the  fake 
of  a  miftrefs.  He  had  followed  the  trade  of  a  blackfmith 
and  farrier  near  twenty  years  ;  when  falling  in  love  with  a 
painter’s  daughter,  who  was  very  handfome,  and  difliked 
nothing  in  him  but  his  profeflion,  he  quitted  his  trade,  and 
betook  himfelf  to  painting  :  in  which  art,  aflifted  by  a  good 
natural  tafte,  a  mafter,  and  the  power  of  love  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,  he  made  a  very  uncommon  and  furprifing  progrefs. 
He  was  a  painful  and  diligent  imitator  of  ordinary  life,  and 
much  better  at  reprefenting  the  defeats  than  the  beauties  of 
nature.  One  of  his  befl:  pieces  is  a  defeent  from  the  crofs,  in 
the  chapel  at  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp  :  for  which,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  hiftories  and  portraits,  he  gained  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  admirers  ;  efpecially  for  his  laborious  neatnefs,  which 
in  truth  was  the  principal  part  of  his  charadfer.  He  died  pretty 
old  in  1529.  His  works  are  difperfed  throughout  Europe. 

QUINTINIE  (John  de  la),  a  famous  French  gardener, 
was  born  at  Poi6liers  in  1626.  After  a  courfeof  philofophy, 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  law,  and  came  to  Paris  in  order  to 
be  admitted  an  advocate.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  elo¬ 
quence,  which  wasalfo  improved  by  learning  5  and  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  well  at  the  bar,  as  to  gain  the  admiration  and 
efteem  of  the  chief  magiflrates.  Tamboneau,  prefident  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  en¬ 
gaged  him  to  undertake  the  preceptorfhip  of  his  only  fon, 
which  Quintinie  executed  entirely  to  his  fatisfadlion  ;  apply¬ 
ing  his  leifure  hours  in  the  mean  time  to  the  ftudy  of  agri¬ 
culture,  towards  which  he  had  by  nature  aftrong  inclination. 
He  made  his  advantage  of  Columella,  Varro,  Virgil,  and 
all  authors  ancient  or  modern,  who  had  written  about  it ; 
and  gained  new  lights  by  a  journey,  which  he  made  with  his 
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pupil  into  Italy.  All  the  gardens  in  Rome  and  about  it  were 
open  to  him  ;  and  he  never  failed  to  make  the  moll  ufeful  ob- 
fervations,  joining  all  along  practice  with  theory.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  Tamboneau  entirely  gave  up  to  him  his  gar¬ 
den,  to  manage  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  Quintinie  applied  him- 
felf  to  fo  intenfe  a  ftudy  of  the  operations  of  nature  in  this 
way,  that  he  foon  became  famous  all  over  France.  The 
prince  of  Conde,  who  is  faid  to  have  joined  the  pacific  love 
of  agriculture  to  a  refilefs  fpirit  for  war,  took  great  pleafure 
in  converfing  with  Quintinie.  He  came  to  England  about 
1673  ;  and,  during  his  ftay  here,  paid  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  communicate  fome  dire61:ions  con¬ 
cerning  melons,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  Quintinie  was 
remarkably  famous.  They  were  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Evelyn 
from  Paris  ;  and  afterwards,  in  1693,  publiflied  by  him  in 
Englifh.  Charles  II.  made  Qiiintinie  an  offer  of  a  confider- 
able  penfion,  if  he  would  ftay  and  take  upon  him  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  gardens  :  but  Qiiintinie  chofe  to  ferve  his  own 
king,  Lewis  XI V.  who  ereiled  purpofely  for  him  anew  office 
of  dire61:or  general  of  all  his  majefty’s  fruit  and  kitchen  gar¬ 
dens.  The  royal  gardens,  while  Quintinie  lived,  were  the 
admiration  of  the  curious ;  and,  when  he  died,  the  king 
himfelf  was  much  aft’edfed  with  it,  and  could  not  forbear  fay¬ 
ing  to  his  widow,  that  he  had  as  great  a  lofs  as  fhe  had, 
and  never  expedfed  to  have  it  repaired.”  Quintinie  died 
very  old,  but  we  know  not  in  what  year.  He  greatly  improved 
the  art  of  gardening  and  tranfplanting  trees  :  and  his  book, 
intituled  Directions  for  the  management  of  Fruit  and 
‘‘  Kitchen  Gardens,”  contains  precepts  which  have  been 
followed  by  all  Europe. 

QUINTUS  CALABER,  a  Greek  poet,  who  wrote  a 
large  Supplement  to  Homer’s  Iliad”  in  fourteen  books  ; 
in  which  a  relation  is  given  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  the 
death  of  Hedtor  to  the  dcftru£tion  of  Troy.  It  is  conjec¬ 
tured,  from  his  ftyle  and  manner,  that  he  was  either  con- 
tem^xirary  with,  or  lived  near  the  age  of,  Coluthus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  rape  of  Helen  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and 
with  other  authors,  who  flourifhed  at  that  time ;  for,  fays 
Rhodomannus,  one  of  his  editors,  if  we  examine  in  a  cri- 
‘‘  tical  way  the  didtion  of  Qiiintus,  Coluthus,  Tryphiodorus, 
‘‘  Mufaeus,  the  poet  I  mean  who  fung  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
‘‘  Leander,  and  Nonnus,  we  fliall  find  a  very  exaift  refem- 
blance  between  his  call:  and  manner  of  writing  and  theirs  ; 
whence  one  may  juftly  infer,  that  they  lived  about  the 
“  fame  time.”  As  to  his  country,  fome  have  concluded 
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him  to  be  a  Smyrniean,  and  inftead  of  Qiiintus  Calaber,  havo 
called  him  Qiiintus  Smyrnasus,  becaufe  in  the  12th  book  he 
fpeaks  of  his  having  fed  fheep  at  Smyrna  :  but  this  feems  to 
be  but  a  fimple  foundation  to  build  upon,  fmce  it  may  eafily 
be  conceived  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  poetic  iidfion. 
In  fhort,  nothing  certain  can  be  colledled  either  concerning 
his  perfon  or  his  country ;  and  fo  far,  at  leaf!:,  he  may  be 
-compared  to  Homer.  His  poem  was  hrft  made  known  by  car¬ 
dinal  BeiTarion,  who  difcovered  it  in  St.  Nicholas’s  church, 
near  Otranto  in  Calabria  ;  whence  the  author  was  named 
Quintus  Calaber.  It  is  intituled  Paralipomena,”  or  Prae- 
termifla  ab  Homero  which,  fuppofmg  Homer’s  poem  to 
be  imperfect  and  defedlive,  has  expofed  him  to  the  cenfure  and 
feverity  of  fome  critics.  “  The  good  man,”  fay  they,  ‘‘  is 
greatly  deceived  in  thinking  Homer  wanted  any  thing  to 
complete  him.  The  mafters  of  the  art  of  poetry  all  allow, 
“  that  the  ‘  Iliad’  is  a  finiflied  poem  j  and  properly  concludes 
with  the  death  of  Hedlor,  lince  the  anger  of  Achilles, 
’which  is  the  fubjedl  of  it,  ends  there  :  fo  that  whatever 
portion  of  genius  the  Calabrian  may  poflefs,  he  is  manifcflly 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  his  art.”  F.  Rapin 
has  treated  our  author  with  much  contempt ;  and  fays,  that, 
far  from  being  qualified  to  write  continuations  of  either  “Iliad’’ 
or  “  Odyfiey,”  he  has  not  the  leaf!  refemblance  of  Homer’s 
eafe  and  fpirit,  nor  any  thing  exa£l:  or  regular  about  him. 
Others  aferibe  to  him  genius  and  learning  in  abundance  ;  and 
a  learned  German,  called  Freigius,  haspufnedhis  admiration 
of  him  fo  far,  that  he  cannot  be  content  with  giving  him  a 
iefs  title,  than  that  of  Homerus  refufeitatus.”  In  the 
mean  time,  leaving  thefe  extravagant  perfons  to  themfelves, 
it  is  but  juftice  to  Quintus  to  fay,  that  there  is  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  merit  In  him  as  a  writer,  and  that  he  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unworthy  of  being  read. 

He  was  firll  publiOied  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  it  is  not  fald 
in  what  year;  then  by  Freigius  at  Bafil  in  1569;  then  by 
Rhodomannus  at  Hanover  in  1604;  and  laF  of  all,  very 
neatly  and  elegantly,  in  8vo,  at  Leyden,  1734,  with  this 
title,  viz.  (^linti  Calabri  Praetermifibrum  ab  Homero 
“  Llbri  XIV.  Gra^ce,  cumverfione  Latina  et  integris  emen- 
dationibus  Laurentli  Rhodomanni  &  adnotamentls  felebfls 
Claudii  Daufqucli.  Curante  Joanne  Cornelio  de  Pauw, 
qui  fuas  etiam  emendationes  adclidit,” 
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